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A PLAIN STATEMENT 


IN SUPPORT OF THE 


POLITICAL CLAIMS 


or 


THE ROMAN CATHOLICS ; 


LETTER TO THE REV. SIR GEORGE LEE, Bart. 


By LORD NUGENT, 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR AYLESBURY. 


LONDON :—1826. 





MY DEAR SIR GEORGE, 


Some of my Electors have desired me to put through another 
edition, a Letter, which I addressed to them in 1820, on the 
Catholic Question. To any such desire, so expressed, I am 
bound to attend ; holding, as I do, from them and from you all 
the means I possess, or am ever likely to possess, of giving the 
support of a vote to any measure of public concern. At the same 
time, I know that it is not their wish that I should be called on to 
repeat, in a form which would in some respects be disagreeable to 
me, mere opinions, the repetition of which, if it would be irksome 
to myself, I may well conclude would be much more so to others. 
On looking at that publication, which is little more than a very 
hasty vindication of the course which I early adopted, and have 
always maintained, on the subject of the Catholic Claims, I see 
many reasons for wishing to put into a different shape whatever 
parts of it our friends may think worth being republished at this 
time. [I find, it is true, no opinions advanced in it by which i am 
not still very willing that my conduct should be regulated and 
judged ; but I find many things done carelessly, at least done in a 
manner which I may be allowed, after six years, to think might 
be better for reconsideration. But, my dear Sir George, I will 
confess that I have another motive for wishing to alter the form 
of that Letter, and address my Constituents through you. It is not 
on account of your profession as a clergyman, because, in my 
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judgment, clergymen have, as such, no business with this or any 
other purely political question; nor is it only on account of the 
entire coincidence of opinion which I am happy to believe exists 
between us on every matter of public importance. It is because, 
recommended by you to the notice of those who have elected me 
to Parliament, I am accountable to you, among the first of that 
body, for my opinions, and for the grounds on which they have 
been formed; and because, if I wished to put them on record 
with my Constituents, for the first time or the last, there is no 
man under whose patronage and sponsorship I should be prouder 
to place them than yourself. 

The public and private regards of my Electors have been proved 
towards me in a manner calculated to more than satisfy the 
proudest feelings of a man jealous of their esteem. But I am not 
satished with this alone. Invested with a public trust, when I 
find my conduct or opinions misrepresented before any portion of 
the body which has conferred it, I will do justice to both by fairly 
stating, as E conceive it, the question at issue. And this must be 
my apology, if, in some passages adopting the very words of my 
former Letter, I may seem to address you in a language of remon- 
strance, or to confound you with such as I believe are inadequately 
informed on a subject on which the liberality of your sentiments 
proceeds not only from a love of truth and freedom, but from full 
and familiar acquaintance with the different bearings of the great 
Question at issue. 

It is unfair towards the cause of Catholic Emancipation that it 
should be represented, as it so often is by both opponents and 
supporters, as a matter exhausted in argument. Whatever it may 
have gained or lost by the mode in which it has been treated, 
and however trite the case may have become, viewed as one of 
mere justice,—considered as one of policy, the arguments in its 
behalf vary year after year, as | accumulate in amount and rise 
in importance and urgency. As far as relates to mere justice, our 
case may be said to be closed, and must now be left to the silent 
but sure prevalence of right over violence and clamor, over the 
dishonest arts of some Protestants, and the natural prejudices of 
alf. It is enough for that part of the case if it can be shown that 
a certain class of our fellow-subjects are suffering penalties on 
account of opinions which have no apparent influence on their 
conduct in the state. If the enjoyment of certain common-law 
privileges be the general rule of the English Constitution, and 
partial incapacitation be to be considered as the exception, (which 
position will not, I apprehend, be denied at least by those who are 
in the enjoyment of them,) I would only submit that we Pro- 
testants. are bound to justify the exception, before the Roman 
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Catholics can be called on to make out their title under the 
general rule. I submit that we Protestants are bound to show 
that the offence and the danger for which the Roman Catholics 
were first excluded remain, and remain undiminished. For such 
exceptions to be just must be absolutely necessary; to be useful, 
they must be entirely just. I — assume, then, that unless a 
case can be established on which, if these exclusive laws had 
never been enacted, it would be necessary now for the first time 
to enact them, the argument is closed, and in justice and right the 
cause of Roman Catholic Emancipation is won. 

But the friends of the measure may, I think, safely leave this 
vantage ground, and take the proof on themselves. I think it 
can be shown, that neither from remote history, if remote history 
could afford any just ground for penal enactment, nor from recent 
example, can any case be made out for these disabilities ; but that 
the whole evidence of history and example is the other way. I 
think it can be shown that the principles of the English Constitu- 
tion, and particularly those declared at the Revolution, are not 
favorable to the continuance of these disabilities, but the direct 
opposite. That he who quotes against the Catholic Claims the 
principles then declared, has fallen into what Mr. Burke, in a 
tract which in my opinion contains the whole spirit of this great 
Question, so well exposes as the vulgar fallacy of ‘ confounding 
in his mind all that was done at the Revolution with the principles 
of the Revolution ;’* and that he who describes the English 
Constitution as a code essentially of exclusions defames that 
Constitution, and is ignorant of the first principles on which it 
rests. I think it can be shown that, even granting the charges of 
religious error against the Roman Catholics not to be exaggerated, 
these have nothing at all to do with the Question; that our charges 
against them of civil intolerance are for the most part untrue, 
and might be more colorably charged against ourselves; and that 
all that are truly chargeable against them are equally so against 
us. That, even putting out of consideration all claim founded on 
moral right, we are bound to repair the wrong we are doing them, 
were it only by reason of the extreme hazard of persisting in it 4 
and, lastly, I think it may be shown that we are bound to do so 
by solemn pledges, which nothing but superior power, and c la- 
mor which confounds both fact and argument, have enabled us 
hitherto dishonestly and shamefully to violate. It would be 
necessary for those who are disposed to go through these propo si- 
tions, to bear with a few facts and arguments often before adduce d. 
But this is not our fault ; for, if our opponents hold a number of 
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opinions, venerable, as the saying is, from their antiquity, there 
are likewise a few facts and arguments on our side, not claiming, 
like those opinions of our adversaries, to be held venerable for 
their antiquity, but only to be received as sound in spite of their 
antiquity. It is not our fauit if in their old age these must some- 
times be brought to take the field; I wish they had prevailed in 
their youth, and had accordingly been entitled to an honorable and 
lasting repose. But we cannot do without them. 

I_ believe that there are few subjects on which so many oppo- 
nents are to be met with of that very numerous class who think 
themselves justified in feeling strongly without inquiring deeply, 
who acquiesce in unexamined statements merely to fortify their 
own preconceived sense of the case, and who are ever recurring to 
defences a thousand times overthrown, and now, by universal 
consent of all well-informed persons, abandoned, merely because 
the fact of the discomfiture and surrender may have escaped their 
not very extensive research, or may have lost its place in their not 
very impartial memory. This is a serious difficulty, because with 
such persons it is not easy to determine at what precise period of 
the controversy to begin. ‘There is, however, another class with 
whom it is impossible to deal : the mere shouters of “ No Popery ;” 
those who, without the desire of inquiry or the capacity of rea- 
soning, think that they see their interest or their honor bound up 
in a determination never to doubt any early, or accidental, or 
careless, impressions, to which by habit they consider themselves 
pledged. Such we can only leave to rejoice in their own conclu- 
sions, unquestioned and undisturbed, withdrawing ourselves from 
all dispute with them as we should from the attempt to go through 
@ proposition in mathematics with a person to whom the admission 
of an axiom appears to be matter of too hazardous generosity, and 
who accordingly, while expressing his readiness to listen to proof, 
feels that he owes it to his cause to refuse every preliminary con- 
cession on which a proof can by possibility turn. Until they shall 
have done what they never will do,—until they shall have en- 
lightened themselves on the history, not of their own country 
only, but of some other parts of modern Europe,—until they shall 
have learned what the penal laws were, and what they are now,— 
until they shall know the story and condition of the Roman 
Catholics in this empire, and of Protestants in others,—they must 
be content to be challenged as jurors to pass on this Question. 
Nay, more,—they must, till then, absolutely abstain from all 
customary expressions of vituperation against the Papists, on pain 
of convicting themseives of possessing less than they ought of 
common honesty, or less than most men would be thought to 
possess of common discretion. 
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Never, probably, of late years has there been any other topic, 
on some most material points of which (although for near half a 
century so much discussed and so deeply felt, and although the 
prevailing sentiment of the country on it has of late so much, as 
you and I should term it, improved,) so little is even yet generally 
understood. First, as to what the constitutional advantages are 
of which our Roman Catholic countrymen are actually deprived ; 
and, secondly, as to what are the particulars in which it is the 
object of the friends, as they are called, of the Roman Catholics, 
to liken their condition to that of others who differ, some quite as 
widely, from the Established Church of England and Ireland. 
The don obvious and wide distinction between the political con- 
dition of the Roman Catholics and that of the Protestant dissenters 
is this. “The disqualifying laws against the Protestant dissenters 
have, by the wisdom of Parliament and the necessity of the case, 
been rendered of no effect; while the Roman Catholics are 
practically disqualified, without even the pretext of any political 
tenet being urged against them, and on account only of speculative 
doctrines of a purely spiritual nature. Now, the latter part of 
this I am aware Lord Liverpool denies ; but am I not justified in 
so stating it? Surely I am, if I find these spiritual doctrines made 
the only instruments of their disfranchisement. The Roman 
Catholics implore you to substitute what civil tests you will, to 
satisfy yourselves of their allegiance; and they declare’ their 
readiness to subscribe to them. You answer them with an in- 
quiry on oath, not as to how they stand affected towards the 
Constitution of the realm, but as to how they believe of the essence 
of a Sacrament and the mediation of Saints. Your Test is not 
one to ascertain whether a Catholic can be a good subject,-but to 
ascertain whether a man be a Catholic in his spiritual creed, as- 
suming that one who is a Catholic in his spiritual creed cannot be 
a good subject. 

Then your real objection must be held to centre in the doctrines 
of this spiritual creed ; for, if not, even though you should establish 
a just cause for excluding those who profess it, you would still 
convict yourselves of doing so on false pretences. If you must 
punish, let the indictment at least set forth the offence which, 
according to your opinion, deserves the punishment. 

The Test and Corporation Acts disqualify Protestant dissenters. 
I think the absurdity of those acts about equal to their injustice; 
and so thinks the Parliament; and therefore it annually passes an 
Indemnity Bill, which, though nominally but an annual Bill, 
knows no end, and has been for more than a century as essentially 
and permanently a law on behalf of the Protestant dissenters, as 
has been the annual Mutiny Bill on behalf of the Crown and its 
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army. Under it all persons find shelter who, having neglected or 
scrupled to qualify for office by receiving the Sacrament according 
to the forms of the Church of England, have become liable to 
heavy disabilities and fine. Thus in practice and effect the good 
sense of the Legislature, by interposing this shield, renders the 
Protestant dissenters eligible to all civil offices under the Crown; 
thereby engaging many an honest and able servant to the State, 
and withdrawing from these public honors the foul imputation 
thatthey may be purchased by the abandonment of a conscientious 
scruple, aggravated by the profanation of a holy rite, From 
Parliament they are not, and never were, excluded. But the 
Roman Catholic is deprived of all these advantages, absolutely 
and literally; and, if the disqualifying oaths speak truth, not 
because he fails in his duty as a subject, not because his sense of 
duty is even suspected, but because he invokes the intercession of 
Saints, because he recognises the Pope in spiritualities, and be- 
cause he believes in the “ real corporeal presence” (and not as 
the Church of England does, only in “the body and blood of 
Christ, verily and indeed received,”) in the elements of the Last 
Supper." 

It has always appeared to me that, of all men, Protestant dis- 
senters ought to be the last to object to Catholic Emancipation ; 
for religious liberty is either an universal principle or no principle 
at all; nor can it with justice be extended to certain sects, and 
withheld from others. I need hardly say, then, how cheerfully I 
would vote, as I have voted, for the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, but only for the reasons which would equally move 
me to vote for the repeal of all the other laws that disqualify the 
Roman Catholics. 

It is said that the Roman Catholics ‘ enjoy perfect toleration, 
because they are permitted to worship God in the manner the most 
agreeable to the dictates of their own conscience.” I should 
admit that this is ‘ perfect toleration,” could we conclude the 
sentence thus, “ without thereby incurring penalty or privation.” 
But here lies the whole matter of complaint. A man is clearly 
not left free to do that which if done subjects him to punishment. 
The Catholics, then, are not free to exercise their religion. No 
syllogism, as it appears to me, can be clearer than this. 

But let us not be mistaken. It is not toleration only that we 
ask for the Roman Catholics and for Protestant dissenters: we 
ask liberty. The very term toleration implies that you possess 
a power which no human creature ought to claim over the mode 


in which another worships that Being, “in whom,” according to, 
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the words of the Church of England Liturgy, than which man 
never devised better, “in whom standeth our eternal life,” and 
st whose service is perfect freedom.” ‘Toleration is but as a 
scabbard to clothe the sword of persecution: whilst it covers the 
keenness of the edge, it preserves for use the weapon within, and 
retains its form. That weapon it is which a government, con- 
forming to the spirit of Christianity or of Liberty, must cast away 
and renounce for ever. 

We are told that the relieving the Roman Catholics from the 
penalties and privations which, by being Roman Catholics, they 
now incur, would be the giving them political power. Now this 
is not so: there can hardly be a grosser misuse of terms, or 
mistake in reality, than to confound Power with Privilege. Pri- 
vilege is not Power: it is protection from Power. What the 
Church of England possesses, and what the opponents of religious 
liberty would retain, is exclusive Power. What we desire for 
dissenters, Protestant and Catholic, is community of Privilege. 
Mere eligibility to civil office is not Power; it is Privilege. Mere 
eligibility to Parliament is not Power; it is Privilege. Privilege 
is what belongs to a member of the State ; Power is what belongs 
to the State itself. ‘These two things, as Mr. Burke expresses it, 
©] conceive to be as different as a part is from the whole, that is, 
just as different as possible.”' But we are sometimes told that, 
to give full effect to our principle, the Throne itself must be left 
open to them, or that we are inconsistent. This is by no means 
a necessary consequence, nor has it the remotest connexion with 
the premises. I might admit the Roman Catholic to all the rights 
and privileges of all other British subjects, and might continue to 
exclude him from the Throne; and yet I think I could show that 
I am not inconsistent in principle. We have a right to confer 
Sovereignty, or any other trust, on what terms we please: we 
have no right to deprive of a franchise but for some proved crime. 
The Act of Settlement provides that the Crown shall descend to 
the heirs-general of a cértain line being Protestants. ‘The King of 
England is supreme head of the Church: the Church of England 
is Protestant. I think it would be an inconsistency to place a 
Roman Catholic sovereign at the head of a Protestant Church. 
But, again, is eligibility to the Throne among the “ rights and 
privileges of other British suljects?” While there is such a 
thing as constructive treason, I will not say so within hearing of 
His Majesty’s Attorney-General. 

But, with respect to the dangers to be apprehended from their 
eligibility to office and representation, Parliament, I have heard 
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it said, might be filled with Catholics; all places of trust and 
honor might be filled with Catholics; and England might by 
degrees become again a Catholic country. Indeed !—If the 
House of Commons were to be filled with Catholics, whose fault 
would it be? The fault of the electors. I have known the 
having voted for the Catholics urged with some success as an 
objection to a candidate at an election. Ido not think that the 
being a Catholic would in many places be a successful recommen- 
dation of one. What power is it apprehended is to deprive the 
people, after Catholic Emancipation shall have passed, of the 
means of returning Protestants to the House of Commons if they 
choose it? And if any where the people should prefer the elect- 
ing a Catholic, I only ask a free choice for the people. But it 
appears to me that the answer to the whole objection is simpler 
yet. A religion can prevail in a State only from one or more of 
these three causes,—its own intrinsic truth and excellence, or the 
property and talents of its professors, or a simultaneous inclination 
and consent of the majority of the people. If, then, we say that 
by the removal of the present restrictive laws, the Roman Catholic 
religion would, in any natural, or probable, or even possible, 
event, ultimately prevail, we must admit that our alarms are 
founded on one at least of these three premises: either that we 
are now by penal power oppressing the cause of Truth; or that 
we are excluding the majority of the property and talents of our 
country; or that we are counteracting the general wish of the 
people. Now, in fact, I do not believe, nor would our antagonists 
admit, any one of these positions; and therefore I do not appre- 
hend the prevalence of the Roman Catholic religion. Indeed, it 
is a supposition which I should reluctantly adopt, because insulting 
to Protestantism itself, that there is any danger that a form of 
Church Government, which the spirit and energy of the people 
overthrew at the beginning of the sixteenth century, should be re- 
established by common consent in the nineteenth. It would, in 
other words, be to suppose that the advances. of civilisation, 
learning, and liberty, have impaired the popularity, and therefore 
endangered the security of the Protestant faith, When we argue 
the right to exclude the Roman Catholics, we represent them as 
a contemptible minority ; but when we argue the danger of ad- 
mitting them, we suppose them a formidable majority. Both 
cannot be true. But then it is said, ** What is now a minority, 
contemptible for the smallness of its numbers, and contemptible 
for the bigotry and folly of its professors, may in process of time 
become a majority.” No high compliment this to the zeal, 
talents, virtue, or popularity, of the Established Church. 

ssIf, then,” says a minister of our own Church, the Rev. John 
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Fisher, rector of Wavenden, in this county, in a sermon published 
some years ago, and entitled, «* The Utility of the Church Esta- 
blishment, and its Safety consistent with Religious Freedom,” ' 
‘sIf, then, the Protestant religion could have originally worked 
its way in this country against numbers, prejudices, bigotry, and 
interest ; if, in times of iis infancy, the power of the Prince could 
not prevail against it; surely, when confirmed by age, and rooted 
in the affections of the people,—when invested with authority, and 
in full enjoyment of wealth and power,—when cherished by a So- 
vereign who holds his very throne by this sacred tenure, and 
whose conscientious attachment to it well warrants the title of 
Defender of the Faith,—surely any attack on it must be contempt- 
ible, any alarm of danger must be imaginary.” 

Well do I remember the warm and lasting impression in favor 
of religious freedom made on my boyish mind by that excellent 
discourse preached at Buckingham in 1807, and then published 
and presented to my father by its eloquent author; and happy do I 
esteem myself that a copy of it is still retained by me, and hap- 
pier still should I be if any persuasions of mine could induce that 

everend Gentleman to republish, in times when the avowal of 
such sentiments comes from our clergy with peculiar grace, a 
sermon so full of Christian unction, of social charity, and political 
wisdom. But I said at the beginning that in my judgment clergy- 
men as such had nothing to do with a purely political question; I 
must, therefore, if I cannot refrain from quoting another passage, 
cite it merely as giving a faithful summary of my own opinion, 
but expressed in terms admirable for their boldness, and how much 
more forcible than any that I could employ. 

« But though” (says Mr. Fisher again,*) « it has happily proved 
that the cry of danger was unfounded, far otherwise was the dan- 
ger of the cry. The beginning of strife, says an experienced ruler 
of a people, is as the letting out of waters; and when the waters 
of strife are thus let out, the dirty torrent sweeps all before it ; and 
a most awful responsibility rests on those who would have 
employed such an ungovernable instrument, even allowing the 
sincerity of their apprehensions.? Let it be duly reflected on, that 
the three divisions of this United Realm have each a widely dif- 
ferent profession of faith, and that in each there are numerous 
subdivisions of sects, already sufficiently irritated by religious 
niceties ; and then let it be asked if this be an age anda country in 


1 Sermon of the Rev. J. Fisher, p. 14. 2 Ibid. p. 15. 
? Alluding to the cry of “No Popery” raised at the General Election 
which had ‘just then taken place. 
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which to widen religious differences, or to sport with religious 
prejudices ?” 

And now one word respecting the principles sometimes very 
loosely, sometimes very disingenuously, and always very injurious- 
ly, imputed to the Roman Catholics as a political party. For it 
is not too much to require a strong prima facie case against the 
political character of those whom, by certain statutory exceptions, 
we bar from the exercise of common law rights. In examining the 
reasons for their exclusion founded on their former conduct and 
character as a sect in power, it is somewhat in favor of a reconsi- 
deration of their case, that the most generally received illustrations 
from domestic history bear date somewhere about two hundred 
and seventy years ago. But I agree that it is right first to look 
to their character in power; and therefore our opponents, with 
perfect justice, though with a somewhat too passionate alacrity, 
always direct our attention to the reign of bloody Queen 
Mary. But they generally, (which is not quite so just,) having 
begun with bloody Queen Mary, end with her also. Now, this is 
an unfair partiality ; unfair on her religion, unfair on her family, 
and unfair on others who were neither of her religion nor her 
family. It is true that the details of obsolete barbarities, “ clothed” 
(as it has been well expressed) ‘in the stolen garments of religion,”* 
and perpetrated amidst the darkness and fury of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, abound in the history of almost every country 
of Europe. ‘That age may be termed eminently the age of Eccle- 
siastical Persecution, among all churches and all sects, as circum- 
stances furnished them with the means; the succeeding age may 
be termed eminently that of ‘Controversial Vexation. The same 
year had given birth to Luther and Loyola. The one, as a monk 
in an obscure German convent, began a system which he lived to 
see triumph in a considerable part of northern Europe over that 
papal influence which, from times coeval with the first generat 
prevalence of Christianity itself, had maintained undisputed an 
empire claiming to extend beyond the limits of this world. The 
other was the founder of the mighty order of the Jesuits; that 
fierce spiritual aristocracy, which, rapidly spreading itself from 
Spain throughout the four quarters of the globe, became the dis- 
penser alike, though not in an equal degree, of great good and 
great evil. Ifthe Jesuits bowed nations to their secular yoke, 
they taught kings also to tremble before the political authority of 
powerful associations of their subjects. They lorded it over 
crowns, but gave not liberty to the people; they guarded letters, 
and perpetuated by education the lights of learning; they 


' Arthur O'Leary's ‘Plea for Liberty of Conscience.” 
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cultivated for the use of man those arts which tend to peace and 
humanity, yet kindled throughout all the great monarchies of 
Christendom the flames of what are strangely called religious war 
and religious persecution, and have rendered their name hateful 
to all posterity as the authors of the Holy Inquisition. Yet if, 
where Popery kept its ground, it was not by gentle or warrantable 
means, neither was the march of the Reformed religion at all 
more remarkable for that mild and sober spirit which should ever 
accompany the advances of Truth against Error and Corruption. 
The conflict, which, during the earlier period of its success, was a 
conflict of force and of blood, began, as its footing in England, 
Germany, Switzerland and Holland became more secure, to affect 
the softer character of a war of disputation. ‘The infant energies 
of the Reformation had prevailed, and Protestantism had establish- 
ed itself too firmly to require the assistance of very active or 
wholesale persecution for its advancement. In this country, a more 
silent, though not less effectual, and scarcely less cruel, system of 
persecution prevailed, by statutes well framed for the purpose and 
duly executed. At the former period, the mischiefs of a civil war 
and a long disputed succession had scarcely been allayed in this 
country, the sanguinary habits of our countrymen had scarcely had 
time to subside, all the recollections and many of the jealousies of 
the families which had taken opposite sides under the two Roses 
were still fresh,when England suddenly became a principal stage 
on which the great quarrel which divided the Christian Church was 
to be decided. Queen Mary, weak, bigoted, and cruel, found at 
her accession the basis but newly laid of the Protestant religion in 
England. ‘The heresy, still young, was gradually hardening into a 
formidable maturity. It had been reared in a royal cradle, and 
not by guiltless means. By royal hands its destruction was 
menaced, and by means bearing the strongest family resemblance 
to those that had protected its infancy, and fostered its growing 
power. Devoted as Queen Mary was to a husband, who ruled 
absolutely over a country, in arms, in arts, and in commerce, the 
rival of England, she added to her naturally arbitrary temper other 
feelings which made her a willing agent in the hands of Spain; 
and her reign has been deservedly stigmatised as one of fire and 
blood. Yet we Protestants have since had the story a little too 
much our own way, and have argued the matter somewhat after 
the fashion in which King Henry the Eighth argued the matter of 
transubstantiation with the unfortunate Lambert; holding, like 
him, our disputation in our own court, on evidence exclusively of 
our own choosing, before our own audience; and, like him, 
denouncing severe penalties on our adversary, if judgment should 
be so given against him. 
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' Our histories have not, I believe, stated what is untrue of 
Queen Mary, nor perhaps have they very much exaggerated what 
is true of her; but our arguers, whose only talk is of Smithfield, 
are generally very uncandid in what they conceal. It would ap- 
pear to be little known that the statutes which enabled Mary to 
burn those who had conformed to the Church of her father and 
brother were Protestant statutes, declaring the common law against 
heresy, and framed by her father Henry the Eighth, and confirmed 
and acted on by Order of Council of her brother Edward the 
Sixth, enabling that mild and temperate young sovereign to burn 
divers misbelievers, by sentence of commissioners, (little better, 
says Neale, than a Protestant Inquisition,) appointed to “ examine 
and search after all Anabaptists, Heretics, or contemners of the 
Book of Common Prayer.”! It would appear to be seldom con- 
sidered that her zeal might very possibly have been warmed by the 
circumstance of both her chaplains having been imprisoned for 
their religion, and herself arbitrarily detained, and her safety threa- 
tened, during the short but persecuting reign of her brother.* 
‘The sad evidences of the violence of those days are by no means 
confined to her acts. The faggots of persecution were not kindled 
by Papists only, nor did they cease to blaze when the power of 
using them as instruments of conversion ceased to be in Popish 
hands. Cranmer himself, in his dreadful death, met with but equal 
measure for the flames to which he had doomed several who denied 
the spiritual supremacy of Henry the Eighth; to which he had 
doomed also a Dutch Arian, in Edward the Sixth’s reign; and to 
which, with great pains and difficulty, he had persuaded that prince 
to doom another miserable enthusiast, Joan Bocher, for some me- 
taphysical notions of her own on the divine incarnation.’ * So 
that on both sides” (says Lord Herbert, of Cherbury,) «it grew a 
bloody time.” + Calvin burned Servetus at Geneva, for * dis- 
coursing concerning the Trinity, contrary to the sense of the whole 
Church, and thereon set forth a book wherein he giveth an 
account of his doctrine, and of whatever else had passed in this 
affair, and teacheth that the sword may be lawfully employed 
against heretics.”5 Yet Calvin was no Papist. John Knox 
extolled in his writings, as **the godly fact of James Mel- 


' Burnet’s History of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 111; Rymer, vol. xv. 
p- 181; Neale’s History of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 49. 

2 Strype, vol. ii. p. 249; Heyward, p. 315. 

* Burnet’s Reformation, vol. ii.p. 111; Neale’s History of the Puritans, 
vol. i. p. 48 et ecg. 

* Life of Henry VIII. p. 420; Burnet, vol. ii. Coll. 35; Strype’s Me- 
moirs of Cranmer, p. 181. 
* Sleidan’s History of the Reformation, translated by Bohun, p. 594. 
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vil,” ' the savage murder by which Cardinal Beaton was made to ex- 
piate his many and cruel persecutions ; a murder to which, by the 
great popular eloquence of Knox, his fellow-laborers in the vineyard 
of reformation, Lesly and Melvil, had been excited : and yet John 
Knox, and Lesly, and Melvil, were no Papists. Henry the 
Eighth, whose one virtue was impartiality in these matters, (if an 
impartial and evenly-balanced persecution of all sects be a virtue,) 
beheaded a Chancellor and a Bishop, because, having admitted his 
civil supremacy, they doubted his spiritual. Of the latter of them 
Lord Herbert says, ‘*‘The Pope, who suspected not, perchance, 
that the Bishop’s end was so near, had, for more testimony of his 
favor to him as disaffection to our King, sent him a cardinal’s hat; 
but unseasonably, his head being off.” * He beheaded the Countess 
of Salisbury, because at upwards of eighty years old she wrote a 
letter to Cardinal Pole, her own son; and he burned Barton, the 
«‘ Holy Maid of Kent,” for a prophecy of his death. He burned 
four Anabaptists in one day for opposing the doctrine of infant 
baptism; and he burned Lambert, and Anne Ascue, and Belerican, 
and Lassells, and Adams, on another day, for opposing that of 
transubstantiation ; with many others, of lesser note, who refused 
to subscribe to his Six Bloody Articles, as they were called, or 
whose opinions fell short of his, or exceeded them, or who 
abided by opinions after he had abandoned them: and all this 
after the Reformation. And yet Henry the Eighth was the sove- 
reign who first delivered us from the yoke of Rome. 

In later times, thousands of Protestant dissenters of the four 
great sects were made to languish in loathsome prisons, and hun- 
dreds to perish miserably, during the reign of Charles the Second,+ 
under a Protestant High Church Government, who then first 
applied, in the prayer for the Parliament, the epithets of ¢ most 
religious and gracious” to a sovereign whom they knew to be 
profligate and unprincipled beyond example, and had reason to 
suspect to be a concealed Papist. 

Later still, Archbishop Sharpe was sacrificed by the murderous 
enthusiasm of certain Scotch Covenanters, who yet appear to have 
sincerely believed themselves inspired by Heaven to this act of 
cold-blooded barbarous assassination. 

On subjects like these, silence on all sides, and a mutual inter- 
change of repentance, forgiveness, and oblivion, is wisdom. But 


' Hume, Edward V1.; Keith’s History of the Reformation of Scotland, 
p- 43. 

2 Life of Henry VIII. p. 420. 

? Hume's History of England, Henry VIIF.; Lord Herbert, id. pp. 404. 
419, 420. 528. and 530. See also for the Six Articles, id. p. 508. 
* Neale’s History of the Puritans, vol. tv. p. 320 et seq. to p. 447. 
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to quote grievances on one side only is not honesty. Nor should 
we, if we eagerly read the story of the massacres of Protestants in 
Treland in 1641, turn our eyes from that of the massacres of the 
Catholics from the time of James the First to that of King Wil- 
liam inclusively. We there find,—and, alas! much later than 
King William’s time we find,—the details of many a dreadful and 
savage execution (to the very letter of that dreadful and savage law 
till of late in force against treason,) on the persons of Roman Ca- 
tholic priests, the aged, the unoffending, and the pious ;—hanged, 
but not till they were dead, and then (but those who are 
curious for such details may be abundantly gratified by consulting 
the Statute Book,) for no other crime than the having administered 
to the sick and dying the last comforts of their persecuted com- 
munion. It was not until the reign of George the Third that the 
laws were repealed by which it was death to officiate at the Mass. 
Under these dreadful laws many hundreds of priests have been 
put to a cruel and ignominious death. 

The history of massacres om. both sides have however, as might 
have been expected, been strangely exaggerated. For example :— 
Borlace (a writer very zealously quoted by some who are eager to 
revive the remembrance of outrages long past, and feuds that 
ought to have been long ago reconciled,) states that in 1641 no 
less than one hundred thousand Protestants were murdered in the 
course of a few days in Ireland. Sir John Temple, another histo 
rian equally in repute with the same party, and whose authority, 
in spite of consanguinity, I am constrained to doubt, calculates 
the proportion of Catholics to Protestants in Ireland as thirty to 
one. Now let us suppose that only five Protestants escaped for 
every one who was murdered, man, woman, and child, throughout 
the land, (which is the very smallest allowance we can make, con- 
sidering that the whole massacre lasted but a few days,) and this 
gives us, on the joint authority of these contemporary historians, a 
gross population of at least szx hundred thousand Protestants and 
eighteen millions of Catholics in Ireland in 1641. Hume, more 
moderately, estimates the Catholics as only in the proportion of 
six to one to the Protestants, but says that by some computations 
those who perished are supposed to be 150 or 200,000; and yet, 
with all the powers of multiplication of that fruitful island, I be- 
lieve that the highest estimate of its population now does not far 
exceed seven millions. But, leaving what may be termed the fabu- 
lous and heroic ages of Protestant and Popish Narrative, what are 
we to learn from the uncontested facts that remain? Why, that 
Persecution and Murder do not belong to the tenets of any sect of 
Christians. That these histories are the histories of bad times and 
of bad men, such as all ages and all large sects have produced ; 
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but that the laws of the present age, and that manners more power- 
ful than laws, (such as enable the stranger now to approach the 
fortresses of Arundel, or Wardour, or Stafford, without fear of 
sling or bow-shot,) may be trusted to restrain the subjects of this 
realm of whatever sects, in the nineteenth century, from reviving 
the theological labors of those two ancient co-missionaries, Fire 
and Sword. 

‘¢I will be attacked (says O’Leary) with the council of Late- 
ran, the wars of the Albigenses, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
&c. Iam a Christian, and deny the transmigration of souls. I 
am no wise concerned in past transactions; or, if my religion be 
charged with them, I have in my hands the cruel arms of retalia- 
tion.” ' Then let us be just. Let us remember, whilst we accuse 
the Roman Catholic religion of the atrocities of Queen Mary, that 
we should not relish the hearing our own charged with the mur- 
derous acts of her father and brother. Henry the Eighth was the 
first Protestant King of England; yet what Papist is there so 
wicked or so mad as to maintain that it is a practice sanctioned by 
our religion to marry six wives, divorce three, and behead two. 
And yet this would be a mode of reasoning nearly as liberal, as 
wise, and as true. Far different, however, from the reigns of the 
three sovereigns of her house immediately preceding her, was, 
with all its violences, that of Queen Elizabeth. She was seldom 
a persecutor for mere religion; and she loved her country too 
well, and was too proud of it, to content herself with being the 
Queen of only one party in it, in order to become the oppressor of 
the rest. She was arbitrary by the acclamation of her people; she 
was cruel from the dangers that surrounded her. Her Parliament, 
it is true, declared the corresponding with the see of Rome to be 
high-treason. But the proof that this was not a law against the 
religion simply was that this law was not extended to Ireland. She 
burned Papists, it is true, in numbers sufficient, if not to balance, 
at least to countenance, the persecutions of her sister. But it 
appears that she seldom burned them from a mere controversial 
impulse; it was usually when she found one who favored the 
political views of the Queen of Scots, or the political doctrines of 
the Jesuits of Spain, that she took the short road to Justice, and 
destroyed him asa Papist. But the Catholics of England were 
not even in those days justly chargeable as a body with joining 


1 O’Leary’s Remarks on Mr. Wesley’s Letter. In quoting from the 
works of this eloquent and patriotic Irishman, of course | am not guilty of 
the arrogance of changing a word. I would venture, however, to suggest, 
that by the term of volition printed in italics at the beginning of the sen- 
tence is meant only the sign of the future tense, 
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either of these parties, or with being disposed to obey the deposing 
bull of Pius V. And the Spanish admiral, Medina Sidonia, knew 
it, when he said that ‘if he had landed he would have made no 
more distinction between Catholics and Protestants than what the 
point of his sword would have made between their flesh.” And 
Queen Elizabeth knew it, and acted as one who knew it. For 
Catholics sat indiscriminately with Protestants in her Parliaments ; 
and she admitted persons of all religious persuasions to her coun- 
cils and to the highest offices of the state. Lord Pembroke, her 
Governor of Dover Castle and Keeper of her Great Seal, was a 
Roman Catholic. Lord Clifford, her Warden of the Scottish 
Marches, was a Roman Catholic. And there is every reason to 
believe that Lord Effingham, who commanded her fleet against the 
Spanish armada, whose banners the Pope himself had blessed, was 
a Roman Catholic. ‘The history of the causes that led to the se- 
verities she practised should be more fully studied than it gene- 
rally is, before justice can, I think, be done to the memory of this 
glorious Princess. It tends, however, to establish this fact, that 
generally these were ‘acts of signal severity against those who 
were privily practising for Rome and Spain, and who, ¢o attach 
the unlearned and meaner sort tu their party in the state, made 
religion a pretence.” ' 

But if we acquit the Roman Catholic religion of being essen- 
tially and uniformly a religion of blood, what remains? That it 
disturbs the undivided allegiance due to the sovereign, and intro- 
duces a foreign and superior jurisdiction. This is at least a milder 
charge, and one bearing a fairer character of probability ; yet, if 
English history be evidence, a charge equally untenable and un- 
true. If Iam told that there were treasonable negociations be- 
tween English Catholics and foreign countries whilst their religion 
was suffering under active and fiery persecution in their own, I 
protest against the nature of the evidence. It does not touch the 
charge. While, by the penal system, which lasted for more than 
a century and a half, the English government pursued them as 
enemies, of course they were enemies of the English government. 
The extirpation of the Roman Catholic religion was the avowed 
object of the Protestant government ; the overthrow, then, of the 
Protestant government I take it for granted was the first, and 
dearest, and deepest, as it was the most natural, among the secret 
wishes of the Roman Catholics. But I appeal to their conduct 


! See Sir Francis Walsingham’s Letter ; William Lord Burleigh’s “ Ex- 
ecution of Justice ic England ;” also Dr. Birch’s “ View of the Negocia- 
tions between England, France, and Brussels;” also Lord Bolingbroke’s 
“Essays on English History,” Reign of Elizabeth. 
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since the mitigation of that system, and I stake the cause on the 
issue of that appeal. Nay, throughout the early history of this 
country, in the high and — days of Popery, in the days when 
emperors held the stirrup of a Pope, and kings did homage to him 
for their crowns, from the time when our Roman Catholic ances- 
tors, in defiance of the Pope, gave us Magna Charta, and the Sta- 
tutes of Mortmain and Provisors, and, in rejection of his Canon 
Law, recorded their immortal protest, ** Nolumus leges,” &¢. down 
to the period of the Reformation itself, show me the time or the 
instance in which the Roman Catholics of England ever admitted 
or recognised the interference of the Pope in matters of state between 
them and their sovereign, and I give up the argument. 

The history of Catholic England for centuries is one of almost 
unceasing attempts on the part of Popes, sometimes supported by 
the king, sometimes in opposition to the king, to obtain a temporal 
ascendancy here; but it is also the history of unceasing, firm, and 
successful resistance on the part of Catholic England. Again, I 
say, show me that I am wrong in this fact, and I give up the 
argument. 

But it is said, and from high authority too, that to a king who is 
not a Roman Catholic, they cannot bear other than a divided alle- 
giance. I say the charge is unsupported by fact, and, if it were 
true, would not be a very discreet charge to make against more 
than seven millions of people, now living within the allegiance of 
the king of this empire. I say, further, that it is disproved 
wherever Roman Catholics are admitted (and that is everywhere 
but here) to a full enjoyment of civil rights under sovereigns not 
of their creed. I say that it is disproved in Prussia, disproved in 
Denmark, disproved in Sweden, disproved in Hanover, disproved 
in the Netherlands, disproved throughout the Russian empire, and 
proved nowhere. 

It is a charge not imputed by the laws of England, nor by the 
oaths which exclude the Catholics; for those oaths impute only 
spiritual errors. But it is imputed, which is more to the purpose, 
by those persons who approve of the excluding oaths, and wish 
them retained. But, to the whole of this imputation ; even if no 
other instance could be adduced ; as far as a strong and remarkable 
example can prove the negative of an assumption which there is 
not a single example to support,—the full, and sufficient, and in- 
contestible answer is Canada. Canada, which, until you can de- 
stroy the memory of all that now remains to you of your sove- 
reignty on the North American continent, is an answer practical, 
memorable, difficult-to be accounted for, but blazing as the sun 
itself in sight of the whole world, to the whole charge of divided 
allegiance. At your conquest of Canada, you found it Roman 
VOL. XXVIII. Pam. O. LV. B 
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Catholic ; you had to choose for her a constitution in Church and 
State. You were wise enough not to thwart public opinion. 
Your own conduct towards Presbyterianism in Scotland was an 
example for imitation: your own conduct towards Catholicism in 
Ireland was a beacon for avoidance ; and in Canada you established 
and endowed the religion of the people. Canada was your only 
Roman Catholic colony. Your other colonies revolted; they 
called on a Catholic power to support them, and they achieved 
their independence. Catholic Canada, with what Lord Liverpool 
would call her half-allegiance, alone stood by you. She fought 
by your side against the interference of Catholic France. To re- 
ward and encourage her loyalty, you endowed in Canada bishops 
to say mass, and to ordain others to say mass, whom, at that very 
time, your laws would have hanged for saying mass in England ; 
and Canada is still yours, in spite of Catholic France, in spite 
of her spiritual obedience to the Pope, in spite of Lord Liverpool’s 
argument, and in spite of the independence of all the states that 
surround her. This is the only trial you have made. Where you 
allow to the Roman Catholics their religion undisturbed, it has 
proved itself to be compatible with the most faithful allegiance. 
It is only where you have placed allegiance and religion before 
them as a dilemma, that they have preferred (as who will say they 
ought not ?) their religion to their allegiance, How then stands 
the imputation? Disproved by history, disproved in all states 
where both religions co-exist, and in both hemispheres, and asserted 
in an exposition by Lord Liverpool, solemnly and repeatedly ab- 
jured by all Catholics, of the discipline of their church. 

That their religion is one that tends to civil slavery, is a position 
difficult to maintain by proof. Take the small but free states of 
Italy and Dalmatia as an instance, which for ages preserved their 
national independence, till abolished, some by that power before 
which all the large states of the continent bowed, and others by 
that subsequent fury of partition and annexation which has 
changed the relation of almost all the small ones. Take, as an 
instance, among those ‘* monuments of the justice of Europe, the 
asylum of peace, of industry, and of literature, the organs of pub- 
lic reason, the refuge of oppressed innocence and persecuted truth,”* 
among the republics of Switzerland, take the seven Catholic Can- 
tons, who were the first in arms for liberty against the invader, and 
the last to be subdued. Let the sad and bloody tragedy of Poland 
show that their religion, although maintaining as essential the duty 
of spiritual subjection, is not incompatible with the purest and 
most gallant love of political freedom. Let our own constitution, 
founded, declared, and preserved by our Catholic ancestors, speak 


' Mackintosh’s Defence of M. Peltier, p. 88. 
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for their children, who are excluded from some of its most impor- 
tant benefits. Public liberty, though it may depend on some ab- 
stract and remote principles for support, and though many are the 
passions and prejudices that may be excited to endanger it, is not, 
in England at least, to be put to hazard by mere tenets of spiritual 
belief. But our systems and habits, and the difficulties and risks 
through which our liberty has been reared, have made our love of 
it a very jealous love; and it is not much to be wondered at that, 
in searching our stores for weapons of vituperation against the 
Roman Catholic religion, we should sometimes be tempted by a 
climax as untrue as this, ** Popery everywhere, and at all times, 
the code of Civil Slavery.” 

But neither the tyranny endured throughout the reigns of the 
Plantagenets, nor the slavish doctrines acquiesced in during the 
reigns of the first of the Tudor or the last of the Stuart kings, can 
be justly attributed to the influence of the religion which then pre- 
vailed. The courtly Protestants of the days of James the First 
were as lavish in blasphemously assigning to a weak and detestable 
man the attribute of divine delegation, as were the courtly Catholics 
of other days. It was not a Popish parliament which told James 
the First that “they were but as the breath of his nostrils ;” nor 
was it a Popish bishop who said of him, ‘he verily believed he 
spake with the spirit of God.” Such were excesses of arbitrary 
and corrupt courts in all ages. In 1683, the decree and address 
of our two universities, the former published on the very morning 
of Lord Russel’s execution, not only asserted the divine right of 
kings, and the duty of non-resistance in subjects, as doctrines 
maintained by themselves, and taught to the youth placed under 
their care, but declared the contrary position to be ‘*impious and 
heretical.”* This extraordinary display of principles appearing, by 
a singular coincidence of dates, ser five years after the enactment 
of the oaths excluding Roman Catholics, and just five years before 
the Revolution. Nor is this fact less singular, that, still nearer that 
event, on the bill for the exclusion of the Duke of York, the whole 
bench of Protestant Bishops voted according to the wishes of the 
sovereign and the heir-presumptive ; albeit, for the admitting a 
noterious and avowed Papist to the throne of these realms.* 
‘‘ And the clergy,” says Burnet, ‘ set up a higher note, with such 
zeal for the duke’s succession, as if a Popish king had been a 
special blessing from heaven, to be much longed for by a Protestant 
church.” Now, would it not be most untrue if a Catholic, using 
the ‘* cruel arms of retaliation,” were to declare that such instances 


! See Oxfurd Decree and Cambridge Address, 1683. 
? Burnet. Own Times, vol. ii. p. 482. 
> Own Times, vol. ii. p. 501. 
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of profligate baseness proceeded from some time-serving spirit in- 
herent in Protestantism, or that it was owing to the genius of our 
religion that Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, which were limited 
monarchies in their Catholic times, became absolute when they 
became Protestant. 

It is said that their religion is intolerant wherever it is the reli- 
gion of the state. Not only this is not true, but, if by this is 
meant that in by far the greater part of Catholic Europe the 
governments do not freely tolerate the professors of other creeds, 
I say the direct contrary is the truth ; and I appeal to facts to which 
those who have not industry and fairness to look, and still hold 
this language, impeach both their candor and their wisdom. In 
very much the greater part of Popish Europe, (and I say ‘ Popish,” 
in order to deal fairly and exclude all Russia, of which, however, 
the same thing is true,and where transubstantiation is potently 
believed, and a prodigious number of saints worshipped,) through- 
out the whole Austrian empire and French monarchy, Protestants 
are not only by law tolerated in their worship, but admitted in com- 
mon with Catholics to all the privileges in the state to which Ca- 
tholics are now petitioning to be admitted in England. But, with re- 
gard to France, how much am I understating the fact! A complete 
establishment, beneficed by the state, is at this hour enjoyed by the 
Protestant clergy in France. Equal to that enjoyed by the esta- 
blished Roman Catholic clergy of that country? No! For their 
salaries are much larger. By the law of France, every clergyman 
is salaried by the government, the amount being regulated by the 
extent of his cure, and by the comparative expense of living in the 
part of the country where it is situated, so as to secure to each a 
decent and liberal maintenance. The clergy of their national 
church, being by its discipline forbidden to marry, are provided for 
as single men. The Protestant clergy, being by their discipline 
permitted to marry, and being therefore presumed by the govern- 
ment to be married men, receive each a salary nearly one-third 
larger than what is given to a priest of the Established Church. 
Now if this be untrue, let me be convicted. But if it be true, I 
call on every Protestant brawler for shame to be cautious in what 
he says on the comparative liberality of Catholic and Protestant 
States to their Dissenters. With the exception of the Pope him- 
self, there are but three sovereigns now in Europe in whose domi- 
nions a difference in religion is held to be an objection in law to 
the filling all civil functions ;—Ferdinand of Spain, Sultan Selim 
of Turkey, and the King of England. 

Aye, but there is a great difference between tolerating Protestants 
and tolerating Papists. What is justice and right for the one is 
not necessarily justice and right for the other. On these points 
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«your shop (as Mr. Burke says) is full of false weights and mea- 
sures; and the adding or taking away the name of Protestant or 
Papist alters all the principles of equity, policy, and prudence ; 
and leaves no common data on which we can reason.” 

Let it not, then, be said that I am wantonly contrasting the 
narrowness of our own policy with the comparative liberality of 
Roman Catholic governments, if I give an outline of the condition 
of persons of their communion with us. I wish the contrast did 
not exist, and I wish that I could now witness the astonishment 
with which every man in England will, I am convinced, in a very 
few years hence, look back on the disgraceful anomaly which our 
Popery Code has so long exhibited; standing, like the «tall bully” 
of the city of London, a monument of senseless calumny and in- 
justice, eminent and alone in its shame amidst all the surrounding 
institutions of our national prosperity, strength, and glory. 

I believe that what remains of that code is not generally known. 
It should be known universally. Look at home,—to England. 
The Roman Catholics are not only precluded from sitting and 
voting in either House of Parliament, they cannot in England or 
Scotland fill any office, the lowest, of civil trust, under the crown. 
A Catholic cannot in this island act as a magistrate. ‘The Duke of 
Norfolk at the coronation tendered to the King his fealty in the 
name of all the peers of the realm, of whom he is the first. As 
such, he takes his stand nearest to the throne. But, though first 
by the side of his sovereign, and highest among the nobles of the 
land, he is disqualified from the more select honors of a seat at 
petty session, Of the names that are attached to Magna Charta, 
every one that still survives the lapse of time survives in the person 
of a Roman Catholic. But the names that attested and ratified the 
first title-deed of English liberty cannot now authorise the relief 
of a parish pauper. In this island a Catholic cannot act a$ an ex- 
ciseman. ‘The excise and customs of Great Britain and Ireland 
are now consolidated. In Ireland it is not held necessary to as- 
certain the dogmatical tenets of a man, in order to qualify him for 
collecting the revenue; but let him be removed to England, and 
not a bale can be landed or barrel gauged unless transubstantiation 
shal! have been previously renounced, and invocation of saints de- 
clared idolatrous, on the corporal oath of both tide-waiter and 
gauger. 

The Roman Catholics of Great Britain have no vote at an elec- 
tion. They live under laws made and taxes imposed by a body 
in which they are not represented. In this respect, and in every 
other except the inheritance of land, they are as aliens. Well then, 
if they suffer under the disqualifications of foreigners, have they 
the privileges of foreigners? | have always*considered the sum~ 
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mary of English freedom to consist in the protection given to our 
tights,— Ist, by the being represented in Parliament ;—and 2dly, 
by the being able to claim, in cases of life, liberty, or property, a 
trial by our peers. Having, then, by our laws deprived the 
foreigner of some of the higher benefits of English citizenship, we 
have felt it just to give him a special protection in compensation ; 
the power to claim a jury half of foreigners, his fellows in respect 
of privilege. A French Catholic, a Spaniard, an Italian, may claim 
a jury half of Catholic foreigners. A Catholic, born a citizen, but 
by your laws disclaimed as a fellow-citizen, is amenable in pro- 
perty, liberty, and life, to a tribunal before which he a/one cannot 
claim to be tried by his fellows. ‘This grievance he suffers, then, 
not because he happens to be a Catholic, but because he happens 
to be an Englishman too. And is this not a grievance? Is it no 
grievance in the present state of Ireland for a Catholic to be in 
peril of being put on his trial for his life before an Orange jury, 
whose deep and unmixed hate he cannot claim to neutralise by the 
introduction of one fellow Catholic? But, even here in England, 
if you believe of the Roman Catholic what you say of him, he is 
not safe in your hands on his deliverance for life or death. 
Branded as he is with your suspicion and contempt, as a persecu- 
tor in his faith, and as a traitor to his allegiance and to his oath, 
how can you enter the jury box with the unprejudiced feelings of 
his peer legally competent to pass on his case? 

Many of those who declaim, and some of those who think they 
reason, on these subjects, believe that there is some law which 
enacts in so many words that no Roman Catholic shall sit in either 
House of Parliament, &c. Now there is no such law. There 
are, indeed, declarations concerning matters of spiritual belief, 
which every Member must make when he takes his seat, and to 
which we know that no sincere Roman Catholic can subscribe. 
Why, then, do I say that there is no law that enacts that he shall 
not sit in Parliament, if these declarations have, in fact, the same 
effect ? Simply to show that these declarations can disqualify him 
only so long as he shall have virtue enough to sacrifice every tem- 
poral advantage to his honesty and his reverence for the obligations 
of an oath and an affirmation. And yet it has been advanced, and 
in our recollection too, (although I must say for our opponents in 
Parliament, that I believe there has not been a man there for many 
years that would hazard such an opinion in public,) that Roman 
Catholics keep no faith with Protestants, and that their priests will 
absolve them from all guilt of perjury for a false oath taken to ad- 
vance the interests of their church. Then let such objectors state 
their own mode of reasoning fairly and intelligibly. ‘Thus: We 
would exclude the Papists as unworthy of trust, and given to per- 
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jury. We therefore desire to be enabled to exclude them by tests 
which can exclude only those who are incapable of deceiving us 
or forswearing themselves. 

We make treaties with Austria, Spain, France, Italy, and the 
young republics of South America; we toast ‘No Popery,” as 
long as we can stammer, in wine, (ungrateful as we are,) the very 
creature of a treaty with Portugal; and ¢hus we admit that engage- 
ments are binding on them. In our own country we act on the 
testimony of Catholics in cases affecting even life; and ¢hus we 
admit that oaths are binding on them. We established and en- 
dowed the Roman Catholic religion in Canada, and equality of pri- 
vilege has been given to it in Hanover by the same august Person- 
age that sways the sceptre of these realms; and thus it is admitted 
that there is nothing in that religion to interfere with the allegiance 
of subjects to His Majesty’s person and government. 

But a Roman Catholic is an idolater! In whatever terms a di- 
rect and total denial of a fact can be the most distinctly expressed, 
in those will I as a Protestant deny and repel this outrageous im~- 
putation on my fellow Christians of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 
In one sense, indeed, I do hold the adoration of the Consecrated 
Elements in the sacrifice of the Mass to be idolatrous: that is, 
disbelieving as I do the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and not 
being able to discover authority for addressing the throne of God 
through the intercession of Saints, in me such acts would be idola- 
trous. But in Catholics, who believe in the efficacy of such inter- 
cession, it is the more reverential approach to the Deity through 
those means, and therefore not idolatry ;—in Catholics, who believe 
im the actual bodily presence of the Deity in the bread and wine, 
it is the worship of the Deity in those elements, and therefore not 
idolatry. But, asa specimen of the tone and temper in which 
some persons permit themselves to indulge on these subjects, here 
is a monstrous creed of three parts, to which both you and I have 
im our time heard it roundly asserted that every Roman Ca- 
tholic in Christendom subscribes :—a creed that enjoins idolatry; 
a creed that annulsall bond of good faith entered into with heretics ; 
a creed that justifies the deposal or assassination of heretic princes. 
Suppose such a charge were published against any individual of 
that persuasion. Let us suppose a libel published, not against the 
Duke of Norfolk, nor Lord Shrewsbury, nor Lord Arundel, nor 
any of those great historical names the very mention of which has 
too much the sound of declamation, but published against the 
poorest, meanest, most unknown man in England. ‘That he is an 
idolater ; which, if believed, would subject him to contempt and 
reprobation from all who worship an eternal invisible God. That 
he regards not the obligation of his word or his oath; which, if 
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believed, would banish him from all trust and communion with his 
fellow-creatures. That he only waits the occasion for treason or 
murder; the greatest of crimes against society, and the only 
crimes against which our law pronounces a sentence extending 
beyond death itself. Is there any doubt that in the Court of King’s 
Bench any jury would inflict on such a libeller the severest penalty 
by which the law of England protects the fortunes and fame of 
those who live within its influence? The libeller, then, whose 
fate this would inevitably be if he were so to malign any one 
human being, is unpunished only when he proclaims the slander 
against seven millions and more of British subjects. Idolatry is 
the breach of the first and second Commandments ; murder is the 
breach of the sixth; injustice and fraud of the eighth. The wil- 
ful, deliberate, habitual rejection of four Commandments is a 
serious imputation to cast on about nineteen-twentieths of the 
Christian world. We should do well to remember, that on the 
same Divine Authority, and in the same Decalogue, there is 
another Commandment, ** Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” 

But we are invited to look at certain ancient Bulls of Popes, 
and Canons of Councils, and Apophthegms of Popish doctors. 
I have occasionally so done ; very superficially, certainly ; but, if 
I had never seen one, I should esteem myself, with regard to the 
question we are considering, to have made by so much a more 
profitable use of my time; and, with respect to any practical 
inference, I say it not carelessly nor flippantly, but very much in 
sober earnest, that I think it matter of very unnecessary solicitude 
what they may contain. It appears to me more reasonable : to 
judge men by the evidence of their conduct than by that of im- 
puted tenets of discipline, adopted, if ever adopted at all, in times 
of much fury, retained, perhaps, in a spirit of some enna 
aggravated by persecution, and construed by us without muc 
allowance for the spirit of the times, or even for the idiom of the 
language in which they were delivered. Let us make it our own 
case. ‘The Church of England would repel with anger and 
scorn, and most justly, any attempt to fix on her the doctrine 
of Exclusive Salvation ; although the accusing party were to refer 
to a declaration which we are enjoined to make publicly fourteen 
times in the year, pronouncing that all who differ from us in our 
human definition of a divine mystery, ** without doubt shall perish 
everlastingly.” The Church of England would repel with anger 
and scorn, and most justly, any attempt to fix on her the doc- 
trine of a power of Unconditional Absolution in her priests; 
although the accusing party were to refer to the wording of an 
absolution which she originally derived from the Romish Church, 
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but which she uses with this singular difference, that in the 
Romish service there is a material condition expressed, which, in 
the service of the Church of England, has been omitted.'. Dol 
say this in reproach of our Church? Indeed I donot. I hope I 
am as firm in my attachment to the reformed religion, as those 
whose protestantism is of a more exclusive character. But I 
believe that there never was a code of Church discipline established 
and upheld by human institution, however purified by the efforts 
of good men, that can bear to have every part of its history, nay 
of its written law, critically and hostilely commented on, 

I wish to direct Protestant attention particularly to the following 
vow, to be found, doubtless to our great scandal and peril, on the 
books of an order which has long subsisted, and still subsists, in 
this land. It is taken by each member on his admission: ‘That 
well and truly he shall accomplish and entertain all the statutes, 
points, and ordinances ; and of all this shall make a general oath, 
all and so as if they were read to him frum point to point, and 

from article to article, swearing and promising on the Holy 
Gospels for to keep and entertain them, without any fraud or 
delusion, and on this he shall touch the book, and kiss the cross.” 

Among these ordinances, so deeply sworn to, I find that, having 
duly kept, by processions, &c. the feasts and vigils of certain 
saints (unless such feasts, &c. ‘* should fall out on any fish-day 
or fasting-day,” or interfere with ‘* divine service ordained by the 
Holy Church for the double feasts of St. Mark, Philip, or Jacob, 
or the invention of the Holy Cross,”) every member is bound, on 
the feast of the patron saint of the order, to “ go and hear divine 
service solemnly sung for the souls of all the members of the order 
which be departed and deceased, and for all Christian souls.” 
Also, that thirteen clerks and thirteen choristers are now main- 
tained, in this Protestant land, and in a county adjoining to our 
own, and fearfully near to the person of his most sacred Majesty 
himself, at the charge of the same order, ‘for to sing and to pray 
unto God for the prosperity of the order, and also for the souls of 
all the order departed, and for all Christian souls.” To these 
Popish observances, a great number of the first men of this 
country, (some of whose names would be thought a sufficient 
security against such encroachments,) are. bound by solemn and 


? Form of Absolution in the service for the Visitation of the Sick. After 
exhortation to confession, and setting forth God's mercy to those who re- 
pent, it proceeds, “ And by his authority committed to me, I absolve thee 
from all thy sins, in the name, kc.” In the Romish service, throughout, 
there is no form of Absolution to which, in the body of the absolving clause 
itself, this condition is not annexed; “as far as I haye power, and thou 
hast need.” 
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stringent oath “ for to keep and entertain them without fraud or 
delusion,” except in such, from which, by a later provision, they 
“ shall have received a dispensation” from the supreme head of the 
order. And no dispensation from these observances, as I find on 
anxious inquiry, is ever given, although (what makes it worse) 
dispensations are regularly given on other minor points, by no 
means affecting any of these religious duties, under the whole 
weight of which, therefore, the members of this order are left." 
This is not the society of Jesuits at Stoneyhurst, nor, as I am 
credibly informed, are the principal obligations of this oath ob- 
served. But why are they not? and why are the illustrious mem- 
bers of this order not therefore held perjured ? Why, because we 
do not judge men by words only, but by the fair, honest, cus- 
tomary meaning of an engagement, as explained by the genius of 
the times, and explained by the known interpretation put on it 
by the parties who undertake, and by those who impose it. I only 
ask the same liberal interpretation of the obsolete obligations of alt 
other Popish ordinances. 

In stating opinions on a general and elementary view of so 
large a subject as this, it is difficult to keep within the limits of a 
few of the principal objections popularly urged by our adversaries. 
To take, one by one, all that, at different times, have been 
grounded on irrelevant apprehensions, on inconclusive premises, 
or om imperfect or untrue information, is a task to which, fortu- 
nately for the patience of readers, the memory of the writer cannot 
extend. Am I desired to say one word on that strangest of all 
grounds of hesitation, the wording of the Coronation Oath? I 
should think not; plainly because the Coronation Oath cannot be 
tortured into bearing any reference to this, or to any other question 
that eam ever become matter of legislative interference. It is 
among those observations which no man can be found to make, 
who has the slightest recollection of what the station is that the 
sovereign of England bears in the constitution, as one of the three 
legislative powers of the realm, or who has ever read that Oath 
itself, and the debates on its framing and enactment. I will 
say, then, on this subject, one word only, and it shall be one of 
reference. I refer to the debates of those who framed the Oath, 
to show that, though such a cavil was not unforeseen by them, it 
was dismissed as too flimsy to call for even a proviso, and that 
Mr. Somers, Mr. Finch, Mr. Treby, Sir Robert Sawyer, Mr. 
Hampden, and your own ancestor, Sir Thomas Lee, and all the others 
who took a part in that great discussion, although differing as to 


} See the oath of the Knights Companions of the Order of the Garter. 
Statute 12, et seq. 
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the mode of wording the oath, yet were unanimous in their opi- 
nion of the absurdity of supposing that any one of the three branches 
of the legislature could bind itself by oath against passing any bill 
that might hereafter at any time appear to be just or expedient 
to the Commonwealth." The Coronation Oath merely obliges the 
sovereign, as the first magistrate in the state, to observe and exe- 
cute the laws; and an amendment and proviso were rejected by 
those to whom we must look as first authority to expound,— 
namely the framers of it,—distinctly on this ground, that «zt 
cannot be imagined that any bill from parliament can ever go to 
destroy the legislative power.” 

And here I take leave of the subject of the objections the most 
generally urged, on which if I have been tedious I cannot consent 
to take more than one-half of the blame, dividing it with those by 
whom such objections are generally put forward. 

We may, I think, collect from what we know of the ordinary 
feelings of men, that, by admitting all to a community of political 
benefits, we should remove a material impediment that now pre- 
sents itself to the advances of proselytism to our established mode 
of worship ; particularly assuming, as we do, that it is the purest, 
and that the disfranchised mode is supported only by superstition 
and priestcraft. By external pressure and restraint things are 
compacted as well in the moral as in the physical world. "Where 
a sect is at spiritual variance with the Established Church, it only 
requires an abridgment of civil privileges to render it at once a 
political faction. Its members become instantly pledged, some 
from enthusiasm, some from resentment, and many from honorable 
shame, to cleave with desperate fondness to the suffering fortunes 
of an hereditary religion. Is this human nature, or is it not? Ts 
it a natural or an unnatural feeling for the representative of an 
ancient Roman Catholic family, even if in his heart he rejected 
the controverted tenets of his early faith, to scorn an open con- 
formity to ours, so long as such conformity brings with it the 
irremovable suspicion that faith and conscience may have bowed 
to the base hope of temporal advantage. Every man must feel 
and act for himself: but, in my opinion, 2 good man might be put 
to difficulty to determine whether more harm is not done by the 
example of one changing his religion to his worldly advantage, 
than good by his openly professing conformity from what we think 
error to what we think truth. Whether, with no advantages of supe- 
rior privilege, the Reformed Church would attract converts from 


t Debates on going into Committee of the Heuse of Commons on the 
Coronation Gath, and on the third reading of the same, 1693.—Cobbetit’s 
Parliamentary History, vol. v. p. 199 et seq. and p. 208 ef seq. 
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that of Rome, it is not my purpose to dispute: we must hope that she 
would. But, in this respect, she has not now a fair chance in the 
mind of any Catholic who feels what is due to his public reputation. 
To be useful to the state, he must not only respect his own motives 
in conforming, but must teach others to respect them also. All, 
then, who give proof of their virtue by resisting temptation, we, 
as far as we can, render useless to the state by disfranchisement. 
All who conform we render suspicious, if not criminal, and thus 
useless the other way. Add to this, that we employ the very 
means the most likely to place them under the absolute dominion 
of their priests. We take from them every object of honorable 
ambition; we doom them to the martyrdom, as far as our laws 
have power to inflict it, of popular scorn from the cradle to the 
gtave; we leave them a separate class, without one public occu- 
pation, or one aspiring hope, in the midst of a busy and ardent- 
spirited people, and then we are astonished if they make a proud 
display of what, failing to be a stigma of reprobation, has become 
to them a badge of honorable suffering, and, if they submit them- 
selves with peculiar devotedness to those teachers who suffer with 
them for conscience sake. Depend on it, that although great 
persecution, ‘* coming down like the wolf on the fold,” may scatter 
and destroy the flock, little persecution is the surest watch-dog to 
keep them together. We bark round them, and scare and hem 
them in from that association of feelings and pursuits, which 
would naturally blend them into one people and kindred with 
ourselves. It was thus with the Huguenots in France; it was 
thus with the Protestants in Holland under the Spanish govern- 
ment, and afterwards with the Catholics in Holland under the 
Stadtholders. It was thus with the Covenanters in Scotland ; and 
thus it has ever been with a people, whom, in our fear and dis- 
tress, we have flattered,—in our security, we have insulted and 
oppressed,—in our adversity, we have told to hope,—in our 
prosperity, we have left to despair,—our own unhappy and much- 
injured people of Ireland. 

The Huguenots were long a persecuted body in France. When 
they were many and strong, they strove to regain their rights by 
the sword ; when they were few and weak, by secret and patient 
machination. Thus they were whilst excluded; they ceased to 
be so when restored to their natural station and functions as 
citizens. They were twice excluded and twice restored, and at 
each trial the result was the same ; until, finally, a just and healing 
policy gave to their great men, to their Condé, Catinat, and 
Turenne, the privilege of employing their talents for their country’s 
glory, and in part repaired the mischiefs which the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes had caused her, by dooming her Protestant 
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subjects, soldiers, artisans, and statesmen, to exile, or to disgust 
and alienation at home. 

Nearly the same was the history of the Protestants of Hungary 
before the decrees of the Empress Maria Theresa and of the 
Emperor Joseph the Second in their behalf ; while the history of 
Scotland and the Covenant is unprofitably indeed read by those 
who fail to learn from it how fearful is the policy that would 
govern by exacting observances repugnant to popular prejudice or 
religious scruple. Archbishop Laud attempted by force the over- 
throw of the Kirk: he made religion a state engine: he failed to 
produce conformity: he did produce civil war. He kindled a 
torch in Scotland, which he lived to see spread a conflagration 
through the empire, and involve in utter destruction the hierarchy 
and monarchy of this country. It was near half a century before, 
by establishing Presbyterianism in Scotland, that tranquillity was 
restored, which might have been preserved by allowing to the 
Presbyterians their civil rights and privileges untouched by the 
tests of our own Church. 

But Ireland,—poor Ireland!—that melancholy monument of 
centuries of misgovernment! From the earliest times of her con- 
nexion with England, her character has been mistaken, her affec- 
tions outraged, and her hopes cruelly and foully betrayed. By 
the treaty of Limerick, 1693, it was stipulated that their Majesties 
should endeavor to procure from parliament the re-admission of 
the Irish Catholics to all the privileges they enjoyed under Charles 
II. ; that they should have their property restored, and should 
have liberty to keep arms in their houses for their defence. On 
the faith of this, and other conditions, Limerick surrendered to a 
general who had received instructions from government to grant 
any terms, that so the war might be ended. And though the 
French fleet appeared off the mouth of the Shannon before the 
city was taken possession of, the brave garrison refused to tarnish 
their honor by breaking the capitulation which their governor 
had signed. Alas, for our part in that history! No endeavors 
were ever used, such as kings sometimes use with parliaments; no 
property was restored; but further confiscations were the same 
year made, in behalf of the very officers in the conquering army 
who were parties to the treaty; and, in 1703, an act was passed, 
enabling any man, by conformity, to rob his Catholic father, 
brother, or most distant kinsman, of his whole property; and 
oaths were imposed, against which the Irish had been expressly 
protected by the Ninth Article of the Treaty.* 


! For the History and Articles of the Treaty of Limerick, see Parnell’s 
Hist. uf the Penal Laws, p. 4 e¢ seg. And the several arguments of Sir 
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And are we surprised that the Irish are firmly Roman Catholics, 
or firmly anything which we are not, and which it has been the 
object of our ineffectual violence for centuries to make them? A 
country which has ever been ruled as a conquered province ; 
which we never indulged with a hope, but when we had some 
temporary advantage to secure; which we never gratified with a 
boon, but when we had some temporary danger to fear. Is this 
over-stated? If our concessions do not always stand in the rela- 
tion to our necessities of effect to cause, at least the coincidence 
has always been such as to impress the Irish with an opinion, the 
most perilous which a nation can well conceive, that all which has 
hitherto been gained for them has been gained by alarm, and 
nothing from sympathy, grace, or sense of justice.‘ And the 
Union! Foully was Ireland cheated of the one great benefit held 
out to her as the price of that Act, which, whatever may have 
been its merits as a measure of imperial policy, deprived her of the 
last jewel of her ancient crown, deprived her of the pride of se- 
parate legislation, and effaced her name from the catalogue of 
nations. The Irish parliament bargained with England to surrender 
its own existence and the independence of its country for advantages 
of no fanciful sort, which were duly paid to the majority of that 


T. Butler, Counsellor Malone, and Sir Stephen Rice, before the parlia- 
ment of Ireland. Id. Appendix, No. 1. 

* Four great acts have passed for relieving them from active persecution : 
the first in 1778, during the struggle with America, when the cause of the 
United States was becoming formidably popular in Iroland, and imme- 
diately after the news of General Burgoyne’s defeat at Saratoga. The 
sccond, in 1783, shortly after the recognition of American independence, and 
when deputies from sixty thousand men in arms,—tbe volunteers of Ireland, 
—had held their memorable convention at Dungannon, to petition for a re- 
dress of grievances. The third, in 1791, soon after the formation of the 
National Convention in France, and when corresponding societies were 
widely established in England and Ireland. ‘The fourth, in 1793, imme- 
diately after the French Decree of Fraternization, and the bloody tragedy 
of the French King’s death, which had taken place in the preceding 
January. In 1792, a petition for only a limited Elective Franchise was 
rejected by a large majority of the Irish parliament, every corporation in 
Ireland expressing a desire for the perpetual exclusion of the Roman Ca- 
tholic body. ‘The session of 1793 opened with a speech from the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Westmoreland, recommending the concession of the 
Elective Franchise, entire, which was accordingly carried. In 1795, Lord 
Fitzwilliam was sent over as Lord Lieutenant, to-grant further con- 
cessions, and settle public discontents; on the strength of which the 
largest supply was voted that ever passed an Irish parliament. The supply 
being granted, Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled, and the subject of further 
concessions not revived, until it became desirable to urge with effect the 
question of a Legislative Union. See Lord Fitzwilliam’s Letter to Lord 
Carlile, published 1795, and his Protest in the English House of Lords the 
same year. 
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assembly, before the majority voted for the union. But Catholic 
Emancipation was the consideration held out to the people, and 
the people were cajoled. The sale was completed, the transfer 
made; and we have not fulfilled our part of the engagement; 
In honor and in good faith, we owe Catholic Emancipation to 
Ireland." 

How stands it in policy? We find a people strongly attached 
to acreed to which we impute much bigotry and superstition. 
We have entirely subdued the country. And now, as if the re- 
collection of national independence destroyed were not sufficiently 
galling, we add to it the whole fury of religious zeal, in behalf of 
a creed insulted and rendered the mark of hopeless degradation. 
But though we have deprived three-fourths of the Irish people of 
their privileges as citizens, they cherish unimpaired, and strong to 
an extent which we in this country very imperfectly conceive, the 
memorials of their warm affections and their deep resentment. 


* Catholic Emancipation was not directly promised to the Irish as a con- 
dition of the union; but they were encouraged in the belicf that it was a 
condition. By many of the supporters of the government in Ireland at 
that time it was so described ; and, by government itself, the Union and 
Emancipation were always spoken of to the Cathulics as parts together of 
one great policy. In 1797, while the question of Union was in agitation, 
Dr. Duigenan published his “ Letter to Mr. Grattan,” from which the 
following passage is an extract: “ If we were one people with the British 
Nation, the preponderance of the Protestant interest in the whole statd 
would be so great, that it would be no longer necessary to curb the Roman 
Catholics by any restraint whatever.” And yet after the Union, the Doctor 
continued to the year of his death an eager opponent in Parliament of 
every measure of concession to the Roman Catholics. What said Mr. 
Pitt of Catholic Emancipation, when explaining the causes of his resig- 
nation in 1801? “A measure on the part of government which, under the 
circumstances of the Union so happily effected between the two countries, 
we thought of great public importance, and necessary to complete the benefits 
likely to result from that measure. We felt this opinion so strongly that, 
when we met with circumstances that rendered it impossible for us to 
propose it as a measure of government, we felt it equally inconsistent with 
our duty and our honor any longer to remain a part of that government. 
What may be the opinion of others I know not, but 1 beg to have it under- 
stood to he a measure which, if I had remained in government, I must 
have proposed.” Among the written declarations from Mr. Pitt to the 
Lord Lieutenant (Lord Cornwallis), and from him to Lord Fingal, and 
the principal Catholics, in 1801, are these. ‘They may be assured that 
Mr. Pitt will do his utmost to establish their cause in the public favor, 
and prepare the way Yor their finally attaining their object. On the other 
hand, should the Catholics be sensible of the benefit they possess by having 
so many characters of eminence pledged not to embark in the service of go- 
vernment, except on the terms of the Catholic privileges being obtained, it is to 
be hoped that, on balancing the advantages and disadvantages of their 
situation, they would prefer a quiet and peaceable demeanor to any line 
of conduct of an opposite description.” See Debrett’s Debates, vol. xiv. 
p- 161. and Parnell’s History of the Penal Laws, p. 156. 
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Their mouldering churches, the rude and shapeless sepulchres of 
their fathers, their traditionary rites and customs, the very hills of 
their romantic land, consecrated as they are by the wild traces of 
their ancient worship, are so many links that bind a warm-hearted 
people to a persecuted faith. And while the remembrance of 
country, parents, and early days, is dear and sacred, woe to the 
power that would sever them. Providence, wiser than man in his 
jealousy and pride, has decreed that they cannot be severed; they 
are drawn closer, and riveted by persecution. 

Till lately the great majority of the population of Ireland, se- 
parated from their own clergy, and restrained by a severe code 
from practising their own religion, were practically deprived of all 
means of religious observance, unless where, at the hazard of their 
lives, they assembled in caverns and fastnesses to worship God in 
all the secrecy and all the peril that could belong to an act of the 
blackest guilt. And, to perfect this monstrous system, they were, 
by the same enactments, (unless they would conform to that creed 
which they could know only as the symbol of grinding oppression, ) 
excluded even from the benefits of education in their own country. 
And what was the result? That, unable to obtain education in 
their own country, they sought and found it under the protection 
of foreign courts; and then you wondered that foreign courts 
should obtain an influence among Irish Catholics. ‘That, pre- 
cluded from serving as officers in the armies of their own country, 
they sought renown, and found it under foreign banners; and 
then you wondered at the disloyalty of the Irish who bore arms 
for France, for Austria, and for Spain. But it was not wonder 
that was expressed in the memorable exclamation which is attri- 
buted to George the Second, when the valor of the Irish brigade 
in the service of France, at Fontenoy, had turned the fortunes of 
the day in favor of the enemy, ‘Cursed be the laws which have 
deprived me of such subjects !” 

It is in the following terms that one whom I have before quoted, 
an ornament of his time, a writer with a learned and eloquent pen, 
and a truly British heart, although an Irishman, a Roman Catholic, 
and a priest, has deplored the condition of his brethren in a letter 
which I wish that many, who now determine on these matters 
without seeing or reading, and without much thinking, would first 
read and then think over. It is by Arthur O-Leary, and entitled 
** Loyalty asserted.” ‘¢ Incapable and unwilling to hurt the public, 
—willing and incapable to serve it,—equally destitute of property, 
and arms to defend it, our duty is confined to passive loyalty 
enforced by religion. Let interest, let liberty, step in as an active 
principle, and you will not find one Catholic in the kingdom but 
will be as sanguine as yourself in the defence of his substance and 
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the common cause against Pope or Pretender.” And, even now, 
knowing our church only as an establishment by whose tests 
political incapacity is imposed on them, knowing its clergy only:as 
men who, rarely seen by them, are yet supported by very unequal 
and heavy tithes, the poor Irish are subjects of an unhappy country, 
infuriated by party spirit, and disunited by the very principles of 
its government, where the privileged few maintain a precarious 
rule over a proscribed and offended majority of millions, by division 
and by violence. ** The people of Constantinople,” says Montesquieu, 
in a passage too.closely applicable to the state of parties in the 
capital of our little Western Empire, ‘ were from all times divided 
into two factions; that of the Blues, and that of the Greens. 
They went to the annihilating the authority of the magistrates. 
The Blues did not fear the laws, because the Emperor sheltered 
them from the laws. The Greens ceased to respect the laws, 
because the laws could no longer protect them. All ties of 
friendship, kindred, duty, gratitude, were loosed. A government 
so senseless was still more cruel.”! 

‘s But what you ask for the Catholic,” say some objectors, ‘is 
of no value to him. Is the poor Irish peasant to be benefited by 
what can reach only a few of their nobility and gentry? Their 
priests and demagogues use it only as a topic of irritation. The 
would lose their importance by the success of the measure, se | 
therefore, in their hearts deprecate it.” First observe that these 
objectors are bound in honor never again to open their lips on the 
subject of danger. But lives there a man who does not feel the 
difference between the knowing that there are stations for which 
he personally is unfit, and the being told that he belongs to a class 
declared unworthy to fill these stations? Ifthere be any one so 
ignorant of all the springs that govern human action and feeling, 
I despair of making him understand any one of the real remaining 
grievances of Catholic disability. 

We are told by others that the demands of the Catholics in- 
crease on us; that they are insatiable. If I have succeeded in 
showing that their condition is an unjust one, inasmuch as you 
cannot make out a case of absolute necessity to justify it, I submit 
that you have no more right to delay the doing them justice than 


1 “Te peuple de Gonstantinople etoit de tout temps divisé en deux 
factions, celle des bleus, et celle des verts....... Elles allérent jusqu’a 
aneantir I’ autorité des magistrats. Les bleus ne craignoient point les 
lois, parceque l’Empereur les protégoit contre elles. Les verts cessérent 
de les respecter parcequ’elles ne pouvoient pas les défendre.......Tous les 
liens d’amitié, de parenté, de devoir, de reconnoisauce, furent otés, Un 
governement si peu sense etoit encore plus cruel.”—Montesquieu, Gran- 
deur et Decadence des Romains. 
VOL. XXVIII. Pam. NO, LV. Cc 
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you would have to refuse to pay a just debt because your creditor 
happens to complain in a tone which you do not approve, or be- 
cause you believe that, after you shall have paid him what you owe 
him, he may set up a further claim which he will not be able to 
make good. We are told, above all, of the power which their 
ptiests possess, and of the use they have made of it, by their in- 
fluence over the small life-holders at the late elections in Ireland. 
It not being within my present purpose to give any opinion 
between the priest and the landlord, or in other words to deter- 
mine, (although I have an opinion on that matter,) whether fana- 

. ticism or corruption be the greater fault in an elector, (which is 
the real question with respect to the 40s. voters in Ireland,) I will 
content myself with saying this, that it shows that Ireland has now 
arrived at a state in which she cannot remain. You must re-enact 
the penal laws, or emancipate. 

I am desired to look at whatever passages our adversaries please 
to select for animadversion from certain speeches of Mr. O’Connel 
ot Mr. Shiel, and to judge by these of the general temper of the 
Catholic body. If the Irish are very violent, and do not express 
themselves as we could wish, touching the advantages of English 
connexion, I can only say that it is what the friends of this healing 
measure have been prophesying for full twenty years of my own 
recollection, and had, I understand, prophesied for about fourteen 
or fifteen years before that. We are bound to express our sorrow 
at the circumstance, but it is hard to call on us to express sur- 
prise also, at the accomplishment of our own predictions. But if 
these gentlemen have occasionally spoken in terms which I cannot 
approve, I will not judge, for 1 am not warranted in judging, by 
them of the general temper of the Catholic body. I rejoice that 
the oppressed Catholics have bold and eloquent men to plead for 
their rights. But I know of no right that I have to try the Catho- 
lic community by the expressions of those gentlemen, which those 
gentlemen would not equally have to try the Protestant commu- 
nity by mine; against which I suspect that many Protestants 
would very loudly and very justly protest. But I will not judge of 
the temper even of Mr. O’Connel or Mr. Shiel, by Mr. O’Connel’s 
or Mr. Shiel’s effusions. They are members of a body which is 
persecuted and misrepresented ; and it is hard to be extreme with 
the words of a man under persecution and misrepresentation. We 
have heard that it was a practice of the inquisition to put Jews to 
the torture, till, by reason of pain, they openly blasphemed, and 
then to punish them for the blasphemy; but neither the institu- 
tion nor the practice is in my mind one of laudable example. 

Our adversaries are the first to proclaim that it is high time that 
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this question were settled one way or the other. Now there can 
be but one way of settling it. If they were to tell me that it is 
expedient that this question shall continue a question of eternal 
bickering, eternal expense, and eternal disaffection, that it is con- 
venient that Ireland shall continue to be alienated, and England 
taxed to pay for holding Ireland by force instead of by affection ; 
I should not agree with them in their opinion; but I should at 
least comprehend it. But when they say ‘Settle it one way or the 
other,” it is a truly Irish alternative that they propose, with only 
one side to it, and that the side directly opposed to their own de- 
clared wishes. 

Does any man seriously and soberly hold the opinion that the 
measure will not be carried before he, or Mr. O’Connel, or Mr. 
Shiel, shall be many years older? I believe few men will say so. 
Then, to feel assured of the probability of its being granted in our 
day, and still to do all that is possible to keep alive by insult those 
heated feelings on both sides, which can but aggravate difficulties, 
I must say appears to me little short of madness. We shout “ No 
Pope,” and ** No Popery,” as if the question really were whether 
we should or should not endure the existence of such a being as a 
Pope, or of such a profession as that which we call Popery. That 
there is a Pope, whom it is not, I apprehend, our immediate pur- 
pose to depose, is matter of fact ; it is also fact that there are near 
6,000,000 persons in Ireland, who are very willing to call them- 
selves and their religion Roman Catholic, but whom we insist, not 
very wisely as it appears to me, upon calling Papists, and their 
religion Popery ;' and whom I apprehend we have no immediate 
prospect of either exterminating by force, or converting by abuse. 
Their numbers increase ; their obstinacy holds out against perse- 
cution ; and their fecundity is in no wise checked by occasional 
starvation, by frequent battle and murder, and by constant Orange 
Ascendancy. The question then is, there being Roman Catholics, 
what are we to do with them? We have already done two ver 
foolish things. We have told them that they cannot keep fait 
with us, which is unjust and unwise. We have not kept faith 
with them, which is more unjust and more unwise still. I hope 
and believe that we are yet in time to repair all this; but there is 
no doubt that it may be delayed until we be reduced to the grant- 
ing it without grace and almost without condition; no thanks to 


* [have used the terms “Roman Catholic Religion” and ** Roman 
Catholics” generally in preference to the terms “* Popery” and “* Papist,” 
because I dislike nicknames. ‘The Roman Catholics are recognised as 
such by Act of Parliament, and have therefore a right tothe name. The 
use of nicknames seems to me to be neither good in reasoning nor in 
manners. 
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be reasonably claimed on the one side, nor felt on the other. We 
talk about not being intimidated, and we feel our valor ‘rise, 
without allowing ourselves, at the same time, to ask whether there 
is any question of personal danger to us who live in Buckingham- 
shire, and consequently any demand on that personal prowess, 
which, when there is danger, is very commendable. The question 
is not whether we are to ground arms before Counsellor O’Connel 
or Bishop Doyle, but whether, the first time that our tree is: sha- 
ken, Ireland is to drop off into the lap of France or America. We 
talk of their demagogues, and of their want of gratitude for all 
that we have done, and of their offering no securities in exchange 
for what they ask us to do ; I deprecate the waiting until we may 
be obliged to grant all that they ask to demagogues, and without 
obtaining any gratitude or security in return. Like the proud 
American girl instanced by Dr. Franklin in his Correspondence, 
“who wished and resolved never to have anything to do with a 
Parson, or a Presbyterian, or an Irishman, and at length found 
herself married to an Irish Presbyterian Parson.” 

I believe that no securities are necessary, or desirable, except 
that which the measure, if spontaneously granted, would afford of 
itself. But to those who attach any virtue to what are usually 
called securities, I should observe that two occasions have already 
been lost of granting these claims, coupled with what were called 
securities, such as never can return. In 1808, the late Duke of 
Norfolk and Lord Grenville, in the one house, and Mr. Ponsonby 
and Mr. Grattan, in the other, were authorized by the Irish Ca- 
tholic body to propose a negative to be vested in the Crown on 
the appointment of their bishops. Mr. Perceval, the Chancellor, 
and the Spiritual Bench, did not see the importance of this oppor- 
tunity. It was rejected ; the Irish were driven to despair ; and, in 
the same tomb with the question of 1808, lies for ever buried the 
Veto. The same was the fate with what were called the “ wings” 
attached to Sir Francis Burdett’s bill of last year. I voted for 
them, not for the sake certainly of extending the patronage of the 
Crown over a new body of clergy, nor yet for the sake of dimi- 
nishing the popular character of elections in Ireland; but because 
Mr. O’Connel, and because some of the Protestant friends of the 
measure who knew Ireland the hest, recommended them; and 
because I believed, from the language of some who supported it 
only on these conditions, that they offered the fairest chance for 
the .measure being carried. I voted for them as the price of 
Catholic emancipation, for which I can scarcely contemplate. any 
Irish price that I would not pay. With the same object, I would 
vote for them again ; but I shall never again have the opportumity. 
For these also, if they were thought of any. value as securities, the 
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events'of this year in Ireland have shown you that you have lost 
forever. And the necessity of the great measure becomes every 
day more urgent and unavoidable. 

é But I leave the vast, and awful, and melancholy consideration 
of Ireland {infinitely too vast to form a mere incidental topic), 
with-only one remark. . It requires not much observation to see 
that a country so disorganized, and so unhappy, has been rendered 
thus by some overmastering error in the mode of ruling it ; and it 
requires not much argument to show that, where civil rights are 
unequally distributed between two great parties, they cannot to- 
gether form either a free og a united empire. It would be a 
solecism in language : it is an anomaly in goverument. 

I now hasten to the close of a statement which has already led 
me to much greater length than I at first intended ; and would, if 
pursued, lead to details far exceeding the utmost limits which can 
give to a letter any reasonable chance of its being read by those to 
whose judgment, under the protection of your name, it is address- 

5 4 I am deceived in the view I have taken, it is not for want 
of consideration: I trust it is not for want of candor. I may 
have unnecessarily stated facts and arguments which most persons 
have: before duly considered; but I have wished to place the 
question, and my view of it, on true grounds, even with those 
who have read but little on the subject, and paid but little atten- 
tion to what are really but its first elements. Many points I have 

*very superficially noticed, and perhaps too abruptly dismissed : 
many I have left entirely untouched. When I have referred to 
authorities, it will be found that I have applied them with fidelity. 
I have not generally quoted, because one of my first objects was 
to. compress. If I have left any material part of the case un- 
touched, or in any part not succeeded in making myself under- 
stood, to any questions stated, or objections urged, by those to 
whom my observations are addressed it is my duty to give my best 
attention. To questioners or objectors without a name, it is no 
man’s duty to reply. 

I hope I have not used any expressions, as I am sure I enter- 
tain no feelings, of offence to those persons who considerately and 
conscientiously maintain opposite opinions toourown. We may 
be permitted to regard them with some surprise, as we should 
their conclusions with regard to natural objects, if they viewed 
forms and colours through a different medium with ourselves. 
But opinions so formed are entitled to respect, whatever may be 
the end! to which they lead. Nor can I better express my own 
dispositions towards those with whom I differ on this great sub- 
ject, than by saying that I fervently hope they are widely different 
from those reported to have been expressed not long ago, on a 
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public occasion, in this county, by a Minister of our Church, 
His name I forbear from mentioning, because, where it is possible 
I may have been misinformed, I will not lay to the charge of one, 
who may be guiltless and incapable of it, an effusion equally in- 
compatible with that mild spirit which it is the duty of his office 
to inculcate, and with the manners of that station in society, in 
which language is expected to be regulated by the terms of good 
breeding. I am informed by many witnesses that, on an occasion 
which any man, with the advantages of taste or feeling, would 
have perceived rendered a disrespectful allusion to the conduct of 
any one of the family to which I belong peculiarly improper, a 
clergyman permitted himself to stigmatize the support which 
some of its members had always given to this question, as a ¢ blot 
upon their scutcheon.” It might have occurred to a person of 
education not only that the phrase was grossly unbecoming, but 
that a// of whom he then spoke should, by their absence, have 
been protected from unmannerly invective. A minister of a 
Christian church might have done well to pause, when he remem- 
bered that one had to claim the more sacred protection of the 
tomb. But why, I have a right to ask, why a blot? Have they, 
have we, ever given violent expression to feelings which, at differ- 
ent times, and under different circumstances, we allowed it 

our silence to be supposed that we disclaimed? for that would 
have been a blot. Have we ever given that violent expression to 
our feelings ander circumstances that might render us —— 
of having so sacrificed delicacy and propriety to any views of local 
interest or favor? for that might have been a blot. Or have we 
ever dishonored our cause and ourselves by the use of phrases, 
not uttered in the unguardedness of haste, or under-the excitement 
of self-defence, but coolly selected for the wicked purpose of slan- 
dering the absent and the dead? for that would indeed have been 
a blot. I will avail myself of the privilege, which something more 
than a mere attack upon myself now affords me, to tell that 
reverend person that men may give their best support to opinions 
opposite to his with a scutcheon pure and unblotted, and of which 
no kinsman or descendant, although so desired by a minister ‘of 
religion, need feel ashamed. I will also tell him that though the 
shame of base adulation may be forgotten or repaired, the stain of 
premeditated slander is ineffaceable, and blots the surplice of ‘the 
priesthood, from the throat to the very skirt and nethermost hem. 
Oh, that his reverend brother, Mr. Fisher, had-been present when 
he was endeavoring, if I am rightly informed, to‘awaken, by such 
means, a languid, and disgraced, and obsolete cry! He, doubtless, 
would have told him that “ however some well-affected but. timid 
minds may have been agitated by this outrage on the common. 
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sense of the people, it has appeared that the metropolis, the coun- 
try in general, and this district particularly, and much to its credit, 
have treated it with deserved indifference.”* He would have told 
him that one, as much his superior in clerical rank, as in gentle- 
ness, modesty, and Christian charity, thought otherwise. He 
might have said, in the words of his own eloquent and well-de- 
served eulogy on the venerable Bishop of Norwich: “It is the 
highest praise of a right reverend divine of the present day, that 
he has set an example of charity and moderation, in an address 
to his brethren replete with sentiments worthy of a liberal mind in 
an enlightened age; forming a happy contrast,”* &c. But I leave 
the person I have alluded to, if innocent, unattacked, because 
unnamed ;—if otherwise, the memory of my father can withstand 
and beat back such a maligner, and I have endeavored to show that 
the absent may yet discover means of answering for themselves. 

I have endeavored to represent what is called Catholic Eman- 
cipation, on the grounds on which it first claimed my earnest 
wishes for its success,—as a boon doubly blessed, but shedding 
benefits far more important on the giver than on the receiver. 
And here I ask nothing from generous sympathy, I ask only from 
an ordinary sense of interest, whether it be better to maintain for 
a few years longer an anxious, costly, and precarious system of 
party police over a people mortified, discontented, perhaps * wrung 
into undutifulness” by your trifling and cruel jealousies, or to rally 
round your throne, and your standards, and your laws, the undis- 
turbed and unqualified affections of many millions, now unnatu- 
rally thrust aside from among the free subjects of your empire. 

There is but one description of persons,—I trust they are but 
few,—to whom I early alluded, but to whom I have not addressed 
myself. ‘Those who, when they do read the history of mankind, 
read with the most cautious partiality such passages only as 
they may confidently hope will assist their already steadfast 
judgment; who look always back, instead of sometimes looking 
forward and around them, and look back only to distort both 
precedent and example; and, inverting the whole course of 
speculation on human character and events, would illustrate 
the art of government in the nineteenth century by pompous 
reference to some thousand-times-told tale of feudal manners 
and of barbarous men. Such persons are ever ready to be the 
instruments, in any hands, of that intolerance, against the im- 
putation of which they are the first to declaim, because they 
are the first to feel that the imputation is deserved ; ever ready to 


1 Rev. J. Fisher's Sermon, page 14. 
2 Id. page 16. 
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justify the oppressing their fellow-subjects in the name of a free 
constitution, and the persecuting their fellow Christians in. the 
name of a mild and merciful religion. Such are they, who, on a 
great subject involving, like this, questions of the deepest impor- 
tance, of the nicest deliberation, perhaps of the sublimest moral- 
ity, simplify their objections into one senseless, heartless, cry, 
calculated only to inflame every passion which ought to be soothed 
and repressed, and to arouse,—what sometimes the most foolish 
man may arouse, and the wisest cannot afterwards allay or con- 
trol,—a raging spirit of political and spiritual animosity. Of such 
persons, if I were constrained to address myself to them, I would 
ask, “ Are you Protestants? The Protestantism you profess, is 
the religion of Spiritual Liberty ; for it claims for its origin the 
right of private judgment, while the Roman Catholic church 
claims what, she says, is the unerring authority of her Councils. 
When our Church, then, endeavors to control entire liberty of 
conscience, she puts on the garments of popery, but without its 
armor of assumed infallibility. You belong to a Church whose 
‘ duty it is (in the excellent words of an Address, within these 
few days presented to his Majesty by her clergy in convocation,) 
to vindicate the establishment in ihe spirit by which it professes to 
be governed, with temper, moderation, and firmness, seeking to 
conciliate those who may be opposed to us, not to exasperate them ; 
to convince, not boastfully to triumph over them.‘ And when you 
shall have read through and through the history of ecclesiastical 
wars and persecutions, and (going beyond the doctrines of the 
Atheist, Hobbes, who pronounced contention to be only the na- 
tural state of man,) shall have almost succeeded in representing 
to yourselves Christianity as the promoter of discord and violence, 
not as the teacher of union and brotherly love, ask yourselves 
what it is that is the subject at issue between you and those whom 
oo revile and proscribe. Learn that your difference from the 
oman Catholic is on matters, on which, if there be freedom to 
be enjoyed in this world, or happiness to be hoped for in the next, 
it is not only a man’s privilege, but his duty, to feel and act for 
himself; that the difference is a difference to be settled on the 
other side the grave, when all the jargon of controversy shall be 
no more, and establishment and privilege shall have melted awa 
before atribunalinthe sight of whichkings, popes, and subjects, shall 
one day stand, not as conflicting sectaries, not claiming to be dealt 


' See Address of the Archbishop, Bishops, and Clergy, of the Province 
of Canterbury, in Convocation assembled, presented to His. Majesty on 
Monday, the 28th of last month. 
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with according to their merits or their wisdom, but suppliants to 
be judged with mercy, even as they have judged. 

«¢ And, when you shall have a little humbled the pride of the 
Pharisee within you, look over again the grounds you have .taken, 
historical, political, and moral. Believe me, the subjects of your 
generalities against popery (and by no very logical connexion in 
favor of intolerance) are not 


* Green and fresh in this old world :” 


You are not the first whom it hath delighted to expatiate on the 
undisputed but irrelevant horrors of Smithfield and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, or to exhibit the hideous memory of the fiery Mary, 
(by strange perversion of example!) in recommendation of a sys- 
tem of religious bigotry and persecution. In all this you are not 
alone or original : Lord George Gordon was before you. 

«But yet wise and good men have differed from you; and, 
when we see Sir George Saville, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Mr. Wind- 
ham, Mr. Grattan, and one of whom, laying nearer considerations 
aside, I may be allowed to speak as of a sincere patriot and an 
enlightened statesman, when (with only one distinguished excep- 
tion in talents, station, and integrity, Mr. Peel) we see ail the 
most considerable persons of all parties united on this sulyect, you 
must observe that the balance of authority is somewhat remarkably 
against you. Authority, though not conclusive in our judgment, 
is sufficient at least to make us pause before we condemn as fools, 
or as worse, all those who have taken the most eager part in be- 
half of this great measure. It does not appear to me advisable 
hastily to conclude that the easy softness of Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Brougham, and Mr. Plunkett, has been duped by the arts of de- 
signing Papists; that Sir Francis Burdett had become enamored 
of a system manifestly incompatible with popular liberty; that 
Sir James Mackintosh might be more on his guard, if he were 
a little further acquainted with the modern history of the world ; 
or Sir John Newport, if he attached greater importance to the 
particular interests of Ireland; that Lord Grenville is a rash visio- 
nary innovator ; and Mr. Wilberforce no better than he should 
be.” 

But I cannot resist the conviction which I feel that prejudice 
itself, at least the worst sort of it, is rapidly giving way; and, 
with it, by degrees, the objections which some of the best men 
have felt, and the clamor which some of the worst have been 
able to excite, against a great and glorious measure of policy, 
generosity, and justice. ‘The generation has but lately passed 
away which might have remembered when all those who in 1758 
supported the bill for the Naturalization of Jews were themselves 
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represented as enemies of Christianity; nor can we forget in much 
later times the obloquy so long encountered, and at length 
triumphed over, by the adventurous and unwearied benevolence 
of Mr. Wilberforce, in that immortal work in which he bore so 
large a part, the Abolition of the African Slave Trade. 

In one respect, if I knew no more of them, I should be encou- 
raged to place confidence in the Roman Catholics. I find that 
they have a religion. Discover that a man has a religion, and 
you have then an additional and a powerful tie by which his con- 
science may be bound. And whether he be a Jew who swears 
on the law of Moses, or a Turk who swears on the Koran, 
or a Hindoo who stretches out his hand to the East, or whether 
he be a Catholic who, like ourselves, kisses the volume of our com- 
mon redemption ; or whether he be one of that moral and well- 
ordered sect of Christians whose simple affirmation is taken by 
our courts as equivalent to an oath; we have, politically speaking, 
the self-same bond. In my opinion it is not wise so to have 
framed your tests as, admitting these who do not believe at all, to 
exclude those who only believe a little differently from ourselves. 
It is untrue to say that these are securities in favor of the con- 
nexion between church and state; because they are not tests of 
conformity to the church. They are only tests of dissent from 
two special tenets of another religion. ‘Tests, not of belief, but of 
disbelief. If we are right in this policy, so would other countries 
be in pursuing the same; and then the only universal qualifica- 
tion would be universal unbelief. 

Thus I have endeavored to set forth all the grounds I desire to 
have for the practical view I take of this question. 1. Policy. 
2. Justice. 3. Unredeemed Pledge. I have endeavored, by ap- 
pealing to the understandings of my constituents, to justify my 
own conclusions; and I wish to give them these as the reasons 
for which I always have supported, and, until convinced of their 
fallacy, shall continue to support, the Catholic claims. 


Believe me-ever, my dear Sir George, 
With the greatest truth, your attached friend, 


NUGENT. 
Decen.ber, 1826. 


- P.S.—I cannot close a letter necessarily so superficial as this, 
without feeling that I owe it to those to whose judgment it is ad- 
dressed, to refer them to two or three works in which those who 
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wish to make themselves masters of the historical cases will find it 
stated ably and in full. In truth, a competent judgment can 
hardly be formed on it by those who are unacquainted with 
these works: Mr. Charles Butler’s History of the Laws affecting 
the Roman Catholics; Sir H. Parnell’s History of the Penal 
Laws; and our friend Archdeacon Glover’s two most able pam- 
phlets, published by Ridgeway. I must also take the liberty of 
recommending the perusal of the short but most important decla- 
ration made this ~ by the Roman Catholic titular Bishops of 
Ireland, and by the Vicars Apostolic of Great Britain, on the sub- 
ject of divided allegiance, and the other tenets ordinarily objected 
to them; also the declaration of the Roman Catholic nobility and 
gentry of England and Scotland on the same subject; both pub- 
lished by Keating. ‘To those who have had the opportunity of 
reading these works, the foregoing letter is indeed superfluous. 





THE 
PROTESTANT TORY REFUTED: 


IN REPLY TO A PAMPHLET 


ENTITLED, 


“THE GRAND VIZIER UNMASKED.” 


Here’s a stay 
That shakes the rotten carcase of old death 
Out of his rags! Here’s a large mouth, indeed, 
That spits forth death and mountains, rocks and seas ; 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs! 
What cannoneer begot this lusty blood ? 
He speaks plain cannon, fire and smoke and bounce ; 
He gives the bastinado with his tongue ; 
Our ears are cudgelled ; not a word of his, 
But buffets better than a fist of France : 
Zounds! I was never so bethump’d with words 
Since I first called my brother’s father, dad, 
Suaksreanrg. 


LONDON :— 1827. 





"Ture is nothing so laborious as to answer a bungler. He who 
undertakes to reply to such a work as ** The Grand Vizier Un- 
masked,” has to arrange the meterials of two pamphlets at once: 
first, he must put in an intelligible form that of his opponent, and 
then his own. Which of these tasks will prove the most difficult 
in the present instance, no man who has read the production.of 
the Protestant Tory can long doubt. For our own part, when we 
cast it behind us after the first perusal, we little thought, as we 
smiled at the soreness and simplicity of the author, that it would 
ever occupy another moment of our time, or exist again in our 
memories. But it seems that we underrated its value; and when 
the public prints announced that a third edition was about to ap- 
pear, we were induced to consider whether the opinion which we 
had at first formed of its merits, was well founded or not. . Ac- 
cordingly, with this candid intent we resolved to bring the little 
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treasure again to light; and having, after considerable search, 
rummaged it out from some of our various heaps of waste paper 
and other lumber, we patiently set ourselves to work, and gave it 
a second hearing. But, alas! there are some minds so irretrievably 
benighted that nothing is sufficient to illumine them; and at the 
happy termination of this our labor, we found ourselves not only 
as blind to its excellence as we were before, but obstinately con- 
vinced that a more shallow effusion never issued from the press. 

In consequence of this opinion, which we did not conceal, we 
were called on to reply to it; and most reluctantly do we answer 
the call, candidly confessing, even now, with pen in hand, that 
we know not how to grapple with a work which, according to our 
ideas of composition, has neither beginning, middle, nor end— 
which is totally destitute of all clear arrangement, or even the 
attempt at it; which pretends not to the semblance of argument 
from the first word to the last; and which, by exhibiting all the 
malignity of satire, though without the wit, evidently means to be 
severe, but ends in being no more than ridiculous; since, in effect, 
it contains nothing but a tissue of abuse without proof, and of 
the most uncourteous and intemperate invective, without so much 
as the shadow of evidence. How, then, is it possible to reply 
to such a tirade as this, in which not only are there no two conse- 
cutive pages which have uniform reference to each other, but 
where there is scarcely a single page containing any thing more 
argumentative than what is afforded by personal censure, alleged 
facts without references, or arbitrary opinions unsupported by 
reasoning ? 

This gentleman, in truth, seems to have discovered that the 
perfection of logical analysis is, his ¢pse dizit. 

Writers of a less celestial intellect, and yet great names in their 
time, pursued a different course. Before the days of the Protest- 
ant Tory, lived one John Locke. (Did the Tory ever hear df 
him? At any rate he has not copied his style.) He wrote a 
book on the human understanding, and formerly was esteemed a 
wise man: we, haply in our foolishness, have coincided with that 
once so generally-received opinion; and having acquired from his 
writings a habit of looking for the reason of things, and of prefer- 
Ting the argumentative to the Protestant-Tory mode of conducting 
an inquiry, feel ourselves greatly at a loss on the present emer- 
gency, and altogether unprepared to enter on so novel a species 
of warfare. 

The only effectual method, indeed, of dealing with this pam- 
phlet, would be to take the whole by sentences, each in the order 
in which it is placed, and to answer them paragraph by paragraph ; 
but as this would be rather too much for our readers as well as 
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ourselves, we will travel by a shorter road, and if we can succeed 
in ferreting out some tangible charge brought forward against 
Mr. Canning in any thing approaching to an intelligible shape, we 
will persevere in dodging it through the labyrinth in which it is 
entangled, with as much patience as we can command. 

How many charges the author means to prefer against the ob- 
ject of his envy, in the sixty-five pages of vituperation which are 
now before us, we have no means of discovering. We would not 
willingly be guilty of omission, but as it is more than probable 
that that learned individual is in an equal state of uncertainty with 
ourselves in this respect, we must content ourselves with giving as 
good a guess as we can at the supposed number of guns in the 
battery. 

These charges, then, appear to us to be two in number—one, 
Catholic advocacy ; the other, political inconsistency. 

Our author may haply imagine, that his accusations are nearer 
twenty in number than two; and so, for aught we know, they 
may be: but we again assure our readers, that as it is out of our 
power even to patch up from his pages more than the two above- 
mentioned, into any shape sufficiently distinct and intelligible to 
admit of a distinct and intelligible answer, we cannot do more 
than apply to the remainder of the work the same species of desul- 
tory writing in which it has been framed. Our reply, therefore, 


will be divided into the three following heads—Catholic Advocacy, 
Political Inconsistency, General Remarks. 


CATHOLIC ADVOCACY. 


Our author, after informing us, at page 4, that the main ingre- 
dients in the character of an English Prime Minister are, that he 
should be the Earl of Liverpool, proceeds to say, that Mr. Canning 
is by no means fitted for that high station, because he is not a 
devoted champion of the Protestant Church, and because, as he 
frequently tells us in other places, he has swerved from the princi- 
pies of Mr. Pitt.” At page 15, we find as follows:—At the 
formation of Mr. Pitt’s new administration in 1805, when the 
resources of that master-mind were again called forth by the unani- 
mous voice of the country,” &c.;—At page 16, “It was well at 
that eventful moment ¢hat a Pitt was lord of the ascendant ;— 
Ar page 17, “ He (Mr. Canning) condescended to join one (an 
administration) which Pitt, in his wisdom, directed upon old- 
JSashioned English principles.” ‘Shade of Pitt, O that thou 
coulds: arise!” &c. Again, at page 29, exclaims this lucid and 
consistent writer, who— 


“With just enouzh of learning to misquote,” 
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a few lines below bursts forth afresh with ««O nimium felices sua 
si bona norint.”| Any schoolboy will set him right.—Lastly, not 
to. multiply instances at pages 61 and 62, he says: ‘ For a time 
the voice of faction, and intrigue, and political corruption, may 
prevail, but we well know that the man in whom the majority of 
people in this free Protestant country place the greatest, nay, the 
only real confidence, is Peel. Peel is the statesman whose charac- 
ter, like Lord Liverpool’s, has, by its uniform consistency, com- 
manded the respect, and thereby insured the confidence, of his 
fellow-countrymen—to him, who is a true Pittite! !! !” &c. &c. 

These passages are sufficient to show that the author is an 
ardent admirer of Mr. Pitt, and a censurer of Mr. Canning, in 
proportion as his principles differ from those of Mr. Pitt. Be it 
remembered, that the charge against Mr. Canning which we are 
now considering is, that he is a friend to Catholic Emancipation ; 
or, as this writer expresses it, not ‘*a devoted champion of the 
Protestant church.” Let us now examine what claim Mr. Pitt 
had to that title, which, according to our author, next we suppose 
to being the Earl of Liverpool, ought to be one of the main ingre- 
dients in the character of an English Prime Minister. As one 
argument is worth a thousand floristies, so we hold is one fact 
worth a thousand arguments. We shall deal with facts, and shall 
also refer to our authority. 

In the Annual Register for the year 1801, page 119, will be 
found as follows : 

«Mr. Pitt determined to resign his office of first Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and gave out that his 
inability to propose his Catholic regulations, as a minister, was 
the sole cause of his resignation. A paper circulated in his name 
throughout Ireland; and which he did not, when called on in 
the House of Commons, disavow, contained this remarkable pas- 
sage: * The Catholic body will prudently consider their prospects 
as arising from the persons who now espouse their interests, and 
compare them with those which they could look to from any other 
quarter. They may, with confidence, rely on the zealous: support 
of all those who retire, and of many who remain in office, when it 
can be given with a prospect of success ; they may be assured that 
Mr. Pitt will do his utmost to establish their cause in the public 

favor, (though he could not concur in a hopeless attempt to force 
it now,) and prepare the way for their finally attaining their ob- 
Md cts. »” 

r Comment would be here superfluous ; and, moreover, we do not 

wish to bear hard on an adversary who is so perfectly at our 

mercy. The fact that Mr. Pitt, instead of being “a devoted 

champion of the Protestant church,” according to the obvious 
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meaning which the author attaches to that phrase, was himself 
favorable to the Catholie Claims, and went out of office in 1801 
on his failing to procure Catholic Emancipation, with which he 
had identified himself in order to procure the union with Ireland, 
is matter of history, and reduces our author to this dilemma— 
either to retract all he has said in. praise of Mr. Pitt; to retract 
the opinions that his was the master-mind; that he directed on 
old-fashioned English principles; that it was well at an eventful 
crisis that a Pitt was lord of the ascendant; that Mr. Peel is the 
man to whom this country looks to be Prime Minister, because 
he is a true Pittite, &c. &c.; or to retract the other opinion, 
‘that opposition to the Catholic Claims ought to be a main ingre- 
dient in the character of an English Prime Minister.” Of these 
two alternatives he may, at his leisure, adopt whichever he thinks 
fit, and we freely give him his choice between them. 

So much for the reasoning of the Protestant Tory on this 
branch of his subject, and so much for his consistency. For this 
latter virtue indeed, so indispensable in his eyes to the character 
of others, he seems to have a very generous contempt in his own 
proper person. 

But setting Mr. Pitt aside for the present, we would ask on 
what ground it is asserted, that opposition to the Catholic Claims 
ought to be a main ingredient in the character of an English Prime 
Minister? Does the author produce this as a self-evident propo- 
sition? or does he only mean, that it must be true because he and 
his party think so? They oppose the Catholics, it is true, and 
think that the Prime Minister should be a devoted champion of 
the Protestant Establishment. We, on the contrary, are favor- 
able to the claims of that religious sect; and are so far from 
thinking such a combination necessary, that we should regret to 
see it; besides being cf opinion, that the venerable establishment 
in question does not require any champion at all. 

The office of a champion is to assert rights or avenge injuries 5 
but in this case we do not perceive any rights invaded or any in- 
juries threatened, which may not, with perfect security, be con- 
fided for redress to the vigilance of the bishops, those uncompro- 
mising guardians of the church. We require, indeed, that the 
Protestant constitution should be upheld in all its vigor and pu- 
tity; but we maintain, that the admission of a few Catholics to a 
share of political power would, by strengthening and uniting the 
sinews of the state, promote and not obstruct that desirable object: 
These opinions we hold in common with a large portion, if not 4 
majority, of the educated and enlightened classes of this great 
community ; and yet we do not dogmatically declare, that a favor- 
able disposition to the Catholic Claims ought to be a main mgre- 
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dient in the character of an English Prime Minister; although, no 
doubt, we think it desirable that it should be so. This leading 
ptinciple of the Protestant Tory is therefore, in fact, no principle 
at all; but an open and disputed point, incapable of proof, on 
which ten persons out of twenty think one way and ten the other, 
as is clearly shown by the late decision in the See of Commons. 
What are objections to Mr. Canning in the mind of the author are 
recommendations to us: to lay down, therefore, as a self-evident 
proposition, what is in truth nothing more than mere matter of 
opinion, and on which, moreover, opinions are pretty equally 
balanced, is a fair specimen of the logical arrangement which per- 
vades his work. 

But he does not stop here. Not only is Mr. Canning unfit for 
the situation of Prime Minister, because by favoring the claims 
of the Catholics he has swerved from the principles of Mr. Pitt, 
who, it now turns out, did the same; not only is unworthy of 
public confidence, because he is not a devoted champion of the 
Protestant church, but even as an advocate of Emancipation is he 
blamed for the unbecoming, incompetent, and blundering manner 
in which he has conducted that cause. 

How true is it, that by attempting to prove too much, we prove 
nothing. The zeal of this Tory has eaten him up. Whoever 
heard of a general, a disputant, an advocate, even a pugilist, any 
man, in short, contending for a prize, who complained of the 
blunders of his adversary, when by those very blunders he himself 
was the gainer? When victory is on their side, men are usually 
enough contented with the substance, to leave the shadow for 
others. Though all the most violent political opponents of Mr. 
Canning have united with his friends in according to him the 
well-deserved praise of talent, integrity, and consistency in advo- 
cating this question, none of that commendation so irresistibly 
strikes on our minds with the force of sincerity, as that which is 
conveyed by the unmeasured hostility of this writer. Crushed 
by the force of arguments which he does not attempt to answer, 
galled by satire from which he vainly endeavors to escape, he calls 
in his distress on every tutelary saint, both ancient and modern, to 
aid him in this disaster. From Dr. Philpotts and Sir John Copley 
he passes to the Athanasian Creed, the Visitation of the Sick, and 
the London University ; and after a variety of conscientious inter- 
rogatories and constitutional appeals, concludes by uniting, in the 
same sentence, the glorious constitutional fabric of the church, 
the Israelites of old, and Nero fiddling at the burning of Rome: 
in the same page he assures us, that he now sets aside the ques- 
tion of the church, which in the next sentence but one he resumes, 
and continues with little intermission to the end of the chapter. 
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It is our wish to deal with this gentleman more tenderly than 
he is disposed to deal with Mr. Canning; but we do not hesitate 
to assure him, that to use his own figure, neither Achilles in 
petticoats, nor Mr. Canning in the gown of a doctor of divinity, 
or, we might add, any thing else in nature, could make half so 
ridiculous a figure as does the author of «The Grand Vizier 
Unmasked,” from page 6 to page 13 of his pamphlet. 

In the eighth page we were somewhat startled to find, that a 
statesman need not, after all, be a divine; but before we had 
recovered from our astonishment at this admission, having read to 
the end of the sentence, we perceived that the author had changed 
his mind again, and resolved that he must be one at all events; 
and, moreover, one of no ordinary attainments. ‘ He should be 
able,” says he, “to distinguish clearly between scripture truths 
and papal heresies.” What, we would ask him, does he think has 
agitated the Christian world for so many centuries, and divided 
the Protestant and Catholic churches, except this very question ? 
«« What are scripture truths, and what are papal heresies?” It is 
the mainspring of the dispute between the two churches—it is the 
alpha and omega of those innumerable theological differences 
which all the learning of all the doctors has not yet decided; and 
yet this is the moderate degree of knowlege which, according to 
the Protestant Tory, a statesman who need be no divine should 
have at his fingers’ ends ! ! ! 

But of all Mr. Canning’s errors, his wit and ridicule appear to 
be the most unpardonable in the eyes of this writer. No wonder: 
none so much dislike jokes as those who cannot make them; and 
one perusal of the pamphlet before us is sufficiently convincing 
that the author was never very likely to be guilty of that offence, 
although he does, at page 46, deprecate his own pleasantry, which 
was the first intimation we received that he had intended to be 
pleasant before. 

It is difficult to be serious in treating this class of his objections ; 
the soreness occasioned to him by Mr. Canning’s ridicule is so 
natural, and the cause of it so apparent, as to deserve nothing more 
than a smile. ‘ A man, who employs raillery on serious subjects, 
cannot be a good churchman;” that is his position. As well 
might he have said, a dexterous archer cannot be a churchwarden. 
He may or he may not; and to our simple apprehension there is 
about as much connexion between the conclusion and the premises 
in one case as the other. 

Raillery was the weapon used most formidably and most fre- 
quently by Massillon, and many other French divines, most con- - 
spicuous for their eloquence and their piety. Our own history 
affords instances of a similar kind; and what is a remarkable fact, 
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several of the most popular preachers of the present day are 
noted for the extraordinary and happy effect which they produce 
by means of that powerful instrument. 

How many instances are there of men and women, distinguished 
alike for rank, piety, and every virtue which can adorn human 
kind, exhibiting, even on the brink of eternity, as awful a situa- 
tion, one would imagine, as to be advocating the Catholic cause in 
the House of Commons—a gaiety of mind very rarely displayed 
on so serious an occasion; the annals of our own country afford 
well-known examples of this fact. 

Does any man im his senses soberly believe, that because Sir 
Thomas More joked on the scaffold, or because Mr. Canning 
jokes in the House of Commons in discussing the Catholic Ques- 
tion, that either of those distinguished individuals deserves on that 
account the imputation of having proved himself an unsound 
churchman? We surrender the whole benefit to be derived from 
More’s creed. 

What, then, do these examples prove? Not that men who act 
thus are less sincere in their opinions than others—not that they 
are less devoted to their faith—but, simply, that being endowed 
with a more fertile imagination and a more playful fancy, they 
are not confined by those trammels which bind persons of ordinary 
genius, but are enabled to enliven the most trying moments, or to 
illustrate the most ungrateful subjects by the light of their wit. 

Thus yhave we disposed of the first charge brought against Mr. 
Canning, viz. Catholic Advocacy. 

The desultory manner in which that charge has been made, 
spread as it is over the whole pamphlet, has made it difficult for 
us to reduce it to an intelligible form ; to the best of our ability, 
however, we have done so; and will now recapitulate the three 
heads under which the accusations have appeared to us most 
readily to range themselves, and the substance of our reply to 
each. 

First. ‘That Mr. Canning is unfit for the situation of Premier, 
because he has swerved from the principles of Mr. Pitt, and is not 
a devoted champion of the Protestant Church, or in other words, 
an enemy to Catholic Emancipation ; Mr. Pitt being, according to 
the author, the perfection ‘of an English Prime Minister. 

In reply, we have stated, that Mr. Pitt himself having been 
favorable to the Catholic Claims, and having gone out of office in 
1801 because he failed to procure Catholic Emancipation, the 
author is reduced to the dilemma of either unsaying all he has said 
in praise of Mr. Pitt, or retracting the opinion that the Prime 
Minister of this country ought to be an enemy to Catholic Eman- 
cipation. 
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Secondly. That setting the authority of Mr. Pitt aside, opposi- 
tion to the Catholic Claims ought to be a main ingredient in the 
character of an English Prime Minister. 

We have shown that this, so far from being a general rule dog- 
matically to be laid down, is a point on which the country has 
long been, and is now divided, and that opinions are pretty equally 
balanced on both sides; that asa leading principle, to be addressed 
to the nation at large, it is therefore palpably absurd, although by 
the party of the Protestant Tory it will no doubt be adopted, 

Thirdly. ‘That the manner in which Mr. Canning has adyo- 
cated the Catholic cause is incompetent and unbecoming. 

Our answer is, that the charge of incompetence coming from an 
adversary is the greatest praise he can bestow; and that wit and 
raillery have in all times been, and constantly are, applied to the 
most serious subjects, and used on the most solemn occasions by 
sound and good churchmen, eminent for their piety and learning. 

We now pass on to the second charge brought against Mr. 
Canning, viz. his Political Inconsistency. 


POLITICAL INCONSISTENCY. 


We have always uuderstood that a judgment of the political 
tinciples of men is to be dated from their first appearance in 
public life. Whatever may have been the prepossession of their 
early days; from whomsoever they may have received ‘ their first 
political lessons;” or to whomsoever they may have ‘unbosomed 
themselves” in ptivate, candor and justice will estimate their 
actions by what they do when once they have stepped on the 


stage. 

Deeds, not words—facts, not rumors, will guide the decision 
of impartial observers. ur opponent labors to insinuate that 
Mr. Canning set out as a Whig; unfortunately for him, however, 
he set out as a Tory, and, as the author himself acknowleges, 
‘made his debut in the House of Commons in January 1794, 
as a partisan of Mr. Pitt.” ‘The Whigs,” says he, ‘he loved, 
but the Tories he loved still better.” Does he mean this as cen- 
sure? For our part, we are happy to believe it true; we do 
believe it to be true, and greater praise to one whose mind inclines ~ 
to Tory principles we never heard. Would that the same could 
be said of every Tory, and vice versa, of every Whig! Would 
that those names could be wiped out, and obliterated altogether ! 
that the absurd and worn-out prejudices which seek still to mark 
these parties as distinct and irreconcilable factions, would at 
length give way to a better feeling. Well did Sir Francis Burdete 
observe in the Sad not long since, that he was neither one nor 
the ether; and when this writer, quoting from Mr. Moore, 
charges Mr. Canning with « bidding fair to change the nature of 
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Toryism altogether,” we do not believe that he could have be- 
stowed on him a more sound and honorable praise. Mr. 'Can- 
ning therefore, friendly to the Tories, and friendly to the Whigs 
also, that is, guided be measures and not men, by things and not 
nick-names, joined Mr. Pitt’s administration in 1794. Possibly 
he did not agree with all the measures of his colleagues, as Lord 
Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, and Mr. Peel, for so many years 
did not with theirs; perhaps he might have wished to associate 
with him in the cabinet some gentlemen from the other side of 
the House: we do not know that it was so, but this we know, 
that coinciding as he did with the main and leading principles of 
Mr. Pitt’s policy, he was perfectly justified, as a man of honorable 
ambition and spotless integrity, to apply his great talents to the 
service of the state. 

But we perfectly understand, and will now endeavor to explain 
the indignation which this conduct of Mr. Canning has excited in 
the mind of our author. 

In the days of our forefathers two great political parties divided 
the state—one was called the Whigs, the other the Tories; their 
principles were diametrically opposed to each other; the gradual 
reform and religious toleration of the former, were met by the 
high-church notions and “ wisdom of our ancestors” of the latter ; 
they were like two hostile armies drawn up in battle-array, deaf to 
reason or compromise, and knowing no decision but the sword : 
so clearly was the line of demarcation drawn between them, that 
no doubt could exist of their separate possessions or respective 
partisans ; and none dared appear on the great theatre of political 
warfare, except in the uniform of one or the other of these two 
belligerent powers. Jealousy, distrust, and uncompromising enmity 
to the opposite faction, were instilled into the minds of the rising 
generation with the same fervor of sincerity, and the same honesty 
of purpose, as are said to have actuated Lord Nelson in his in- 
structions to a young midshipman ;—when explaining the rudiments 
of his profession, he charged him, above all things, to hate’a 
Frenchman as he did the devil. 

Such were the feelings of the Whigs and Tories towards ‘each 
other in days of yore. But time, which mitigates all things, 

radually abated the rivalry of these hostile clans; their onsets 
Deine less furious and less frequent, and an armistice was at 
Jength tacitly agreed on between them; the line of separation 
then by degrees wore away, and, as the violence of faction yielded 
to a calmer judgment, men began to inquire what the indissoluble 
bond of ‘union was which cemented’ theit respective ‘parties $0 
closely together, and what the hopeless Cause ‘of discord’ which 
separated each so far from the other : it was'soon discovered that 
no such bond and no such cause existed. ‘The principles of each 
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side, when they came to be temperately considered, exhibited not 
only many shades of distinction in themselves, but even broad lines 
of difference, and the opinions of the more moderate on both, were 
found to approximate pretty nearly to each other. When this 
light broke on the minds of the combatants they determined no 
longer to keep the field; silently, therefore, they disbanded their 
armies, and returned to the more peaceful occupations of civil 
life, where, mingling in the arena of the senate-house, they insen- 
sibly forgot their former animosities, and have, of late years, re- 
tained little more than the names which distinguished them in the 
hour of their strife. Still, as might be expected, there were a few 
who inherited the animosities of their ancestors, and in the author 
of «The Grand Vizier ('nmasked” we recognise a true disciple 
of that warlike school. With him, a man who is not a Whig, 
must be a Tory; and he who sees some good on both sides, is 
worse than either—a shuffler, a plebeian, a statesman of fortune, 
a political adventurer. 

We trust we have now satisfactorily explained the cause of the 
violent hostility of this writer towards Mr. Canning, for having 
ventured to think, that even amongst the Whigs all was not evil. 
The fact that he thought so from his first entrance into public life 
we willingly admit; anda fact more honorable to him, save his 
now acting on that opinion, we would not desire to record. So 
conclusive, however, of inconsistency is this circumstance with our 
author, that he fondly imagines he has settled that point in the 
short space cf four pages, by the mere detail of the fact. Let any 
one read from page 12, beginning at ‘* Is he, we proceed to ask, a 
consistent statesman ?” down to page 17, where the author trium- 
phantly exclaims, ‘*Such, be it known to the people of this coun- 
try, is Mr. Canning’s political consistency,” and say whether the 
whole of the charge does not rest on this, that he is neither a vio- 
lent ‘Tory nor a violent Whig. 

The truth is, that this Protestant Tory, like some others whom 
we could mention, is florishing in the wrong century: some hun- 
dred years back, when the armies were in the field, he would 
doubtless have met the due reward of his merit, His sincerity is 
of course beyond suspicion ; his zeal no man can doubt, and we 
really believe, that in those days he might have figured as general- 
issimo of the Tory forces ; we can only hope, that in the enjoy- 
ment of that dignity, he would have wielded the sword with 
rather more skill than he now does the pen. It might be sup- 
posed, that after the above-mentioned “ Io triumphe”—* Such, be 
it known to the people of this country, is Mr. Canning’s political 
consistency!!!” the author, having decided the matter so entirély 
to. his own satisfaction, would either have rested from his labors 
to enjoy the sweets of victory, or at least would have entered on 
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a new subject, and set forth some fresh cause of grievance. But 
such is not his mode of writing pamphlets; having, as he inti- 
mates, proved his point beyond contradiction, he sturdily proceeds 
to prove it again, and starts once more with the subject which he 
had just wound up; for his conclusions are not at all symptomatic 
of the end. 

Before, however, he sets out on this second crusade in quest of 
an object, which just before he assured us that he had already 
attained, the old stumbling-block of offence meets him at the 
threshold, and the legends of the Whigs and Tories are again 
unravelled. How much good writing would this gentleman have 
spared himself and the public, if he had explained in one short 
sentence, as he might easily have done, the sum of his reasons for 
imputing political inconsistency to Mr. Canning. If he had em- 
ployed a man to walk up and down Piccadilly with a placard on 
his back, and these words in flaming capitals—* Hear, O Israel ; 
Mr. Canning is neither a Whig nor a Tory”—we will venture to 
tell him, that all the knowlege contained in his pamphlet of 
sixty-five pages would have been gained, and much more generally 
diffused. + 

Whig or no Whig, Tory or no Tory, being the chorus of every 
verse, the same answer is in fact applicable to each part of the 
charge of inconsistency : the whole of it being neither more nor 
jess than what we have already stated it; viz. that Mr. Canning is 
not an uncompromising partisan of either of those antiquated fac- 
tions. For the sake of perspicuity, however, we will take another 
branch of the accusation apart, and endeavor: very shortly to an- 
swer it by itself—we allude to that part which regards the system 
of free trade. 

And here we beg leave to say, that the task which we have 
undertaken, is simply to answer the pamphlet before us. Where 
the author contents himself, as he generally does, with a mere 
assértion, sometimes conveyed in an affirmative, sometimes in an 
imterrogatory shape, we shall adopt a similar line of moderation ; 
and where our opinion differs from his, shall meet it by an asser- 
tion the other way, Not that we are unprepared to do what he 
has not done, viz. to discuss the expediency of Mr. Canning’s po- 
licy on the free trade system, and those other questions which our 
author has connected with it; but that we consider it no part of 
our duty at present to do more than repel the imputations which 
he has brought forward, and to measure our defence by the limits 
of his accusation, Applying ourselves, therefore, to those inter- 
rogatories which are put forth with no small pomp and circum- 
stance, we shal] take them in the order in which they stand. 

With regard, then, to the first; we distinctly deny that -Mr. 
Canning ever recognised the principle of Negro Emancipation, 
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except in conjunction with what every man of sound and liberal 
rinciples must consider a fair and adequate compensation, and we 
challenge the accuser to the proof. 

Secondly. We hesitate not to declare our firm conviction, that 
the principles of political economy which Mr. Canning has adopt- 
ed (with a caution indeed by no means keeping pace with the zeal 
of the economists) and practically applied, redound most highly to 
his fame as a statesman, and will, in their operation, confer incal- 
culable benefits upon this country, 

Thirdly. Denying in toto the whole doctrine of the tampering 
with the currency, and the over-issues of the Bank, we refer the 
evils complained of to other causes, over which the Ministry had 
no control, 

‘ Now let us ask,” says our author, at page 28, “how all this 
tends to prove the consistency of Mr. Canning ?” 

‘‘Now let us ask,” we say in our turn, “how any part of it 
tends to prove his inconsistency ?” 

And, first, we will endeavor to define (although we suspect 
that definitions are not much to the taste of this gentleman) what 
are his ideas of consistency; after which, we will explain our 
own. According to him, consistency in a public man is, the steady 
pursuit of a line of politics marked out in early life, and never 
deviated from, whatever new lights may arise, or however circum- 
stances may alter.—According to us, consistency in a public man 
is in like manner the steady pursuit of a line of politics marked 
out from the first, but subject to such modifications as the pro- 
gress of science, or the alterations of circumstances, may render 
expedient. 

For this reason we do not join in the popular clamor which 
ascribes inconsistency to Mr. Pitt, because setting out as a stre- 
nuous supporter of reform in Parliament, he afterwards, when in 
power, opposed that measure; since we hold every man justified 
in varying his opinions according to the varying form of time and 
circumstance, 

But our author’s notions of Mr. Canning’s consistency admit of 
a very short definition: he is consistent, as long as he follows the 
footsteps of Mr. Pitt, and inconsistent when he deviates from 
them ; and a quotation is introduced from a speech made by Mr. 
Canning at Liverpool in 1812, in order to prove that he stands 
pledged to the line of conduct which the Protestant Tory approves. 
The passage runs thus: “ He inherited Mr, Pitt’s principles, and 
would always adhere to his opinions as the guides of his own pub- 
lic conduct.” The author then proceeds, as might be expected, 
to say, that this pledge has not been redeemed, but that the gra- 
dual violation of those opinions have marked Mr. Canning’s ca- 
reer. This assertion however he does aot, as his mode is, pro- 
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duce any evidence to proye. We have no opinions of Mr. Pitt on 
any subject quoted on the one hand, or the conflicting ones of 
Mr, Canning on the other ; and must therefore make shift to form 
as shrewd a judgment on the point before us as we can, from 
the materials which we have inhand. They undoubtedly instruct 
us that such a notion does haunt the imagination of a certain 
respectable Protestant Tory, but al] beyond that is veiled in doubt 
and obscurity. 

Granting, however, that Mr. Canning was bound by his pro- 
fessions (cxteris paribus) to pursue the policy of Mr. Pitt, how 
was he toact when new circumstances arose, such as never fell 
within the circle of Mr. Pitt’s experience? Was he to call on 
Protestant Tories to aid him in guessing how Mr. Pitt would have 
acted in such cases? or was he to regulate his actions by the re- 
sources of his own mind ? 

But we feel that our readers, like ourselves, must be weary of 
this idle talk. Blindly to pursue at this day a line of policy 
marked out more than twenty years ago, is to reject the benefits 
of experience, and wilfully to remain stationary when all the 
world is advancing around us. Mr. Pitt, at one time, advocated 
reform ; at another, he opposed it;—had he lived till now, he 
might possibly have advocated it again, and we, for our part, 
should have seen no inconsistency in such conduct, if, again, the 
Varying circumstances of this country had, in his opinion, corre- 
sponded with his varying line of ax If, therefore, Mr. Canning, 
professing to take the principles of Mr. Pitt as his guide, advocates 
measures now which Mr. Pitt in his day opposed, why is incon- 
sistency to be imputed to him, more than would have been im- 
puted to Mr. Pitt himself under similar circumstances, or than was 
imputed to him under similar circumstances during his life ? 
Wisely therefore, as eloquently, does Mr. Canning declare of his 
great master: ** That in his brightness he admires him, but ceases 
to,adore him when he suffers an eclipse.” Did he do otherwise, 
he would indeed be an unworthy pupil of that illustrious states- 
man; for then he would be planted by the side of the high-road of 
science and improvement which others are pursuing, and hand in 
hand with the Protestant Tory would dose over the wisdom of 

our ancestors, instead of benefiting by our own. 

Thus we conclude the second part of our inquiry, viz. the po- 
litical inconsistency of Mr. Canning, and thus we sum it up. 

We have divided the charge into two heads :— 

First, That Mr. Canning joined a Tory administration, although 
he was imbued with Whig principles. 

We have argued, that those rival factions, once so hostile to 
each other, are now, in the eyes of the nation and of common 
sense, obsolete; that little but the names remain; that the 
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opinions of the more moderate and liberal on each sidé ‘nearly 
approximate ; and that Mr. Canning, by associating with himself 
some of each party, has acted consistently with his own honor and 
the interests of the country, by proving that he is guided by prin- 
ciple, and not by party. 

Secondly. ‘That Mr. Canning has swerved from the principles 
of Mr. Pitt, which he professed to take as his guide, by advocating 
the system of free trade, and other measures, in Opposition to Mr. 
Pitt’s policy. 

We have stated, in reply, that to pursue implicitly a course of 
state government marked out twenty years ago, is to reject the 
advantages of experience, and is alike contrary to the clearest dic- 
tates of reason and sound policy; and that Mr. Pitt himself, by 
advocating Reform at one time and opposing it at another, evinced 
his sense of the necessity of being guided by circumstances. 

We now proceed to offer a few 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


In making the following general observations, we shall once 
more turn over the leaves of the pamphlet before us, commentin 
on such passages as appear to us deserving of notice, and whic 
do not fall under either of the two heads already disposed ‘of. 
And here we cannot avoid complimenting our author on the 
consistency, at least, which he has shown in the compilation ‘of 
his work ; one more uniform in all its parts we never remember 
to have perused. He does not confound us with passages of 
dazzling brilliancy suddenly starting out from pages of ordin 
merit, nor does he offend our taste by an unseemly jumble of the 
mean with the magnificent—no such thing: the same style (we 
had almost said of monotonous excellence) pervades the whole, 
the same clearness of ideas, the same candor. He has shown 
himself throughout a true English architect, who rejects, with 
becoming spirit, the meretricious ornaments of the ancient school: 
no Ionic, no Corinthian, no composite orders for him ; the plain 
British order of lath and plaster is far more congenial to his sound 
constitutional principles. Of such materials, perishable indeed, 
but still uniform, he has built up the fabric, which in all its naked 
simplicity is now before us; and we must acknowlege, that the 
portico is in strict keeping with the temple. 

He sets ott with a violent attack on the press. “ That the voice 
of truth,” saith he, « has been suppressed in this free country at 
the moment when’ it ought to have sounded loudest, is unequivo- 
cally confirmed by the present state of the public press: “Not a 
pafier does aught but re-echo the praises of him whose creature it 
has Gerome ; and the base adulation of those who bow the ‘knee to 
Baal; is only equalled by their abuse of the high-minded and dis- 
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interested statesmen, who refuse to sanction a faith which they 
disbelieve, and to burn incense on an altar which they abomi- 
mate.” 

Accordingly, in this deplorable state of affairs, the Protestant 
Tory, with a laudable devotion to the cause of truth, steps for- 
ward to wipe away the delusion from the public mind, to chastise 
the delinquent press, and by means of his little pamphlet, to set 
every thinmence more to rights. 

It is needless to say, that we should have passed without notice 
this most idle imputation of venality to the press, even if Lord 
Goodriche had not, in his place in Parliament, extinguished, in 
two sentences, the silly clamor; or even if the author had not, in 
the next page to the one in which he makes the charge, himself fur- 
nished an ample refutation of it. We should have silently treated 
it as the harmless effusion of an exasperated gentleman, whose 
reason was obscured by anger, and who was rendered desperate 
by disappointment and defeat. As, however, he has himself af- 
forded the materials for his own prostration, we will point them out 
te the notice of our readers. 

His object is to stigmatise Mr. Canning, and in his struggles to 
do so in the most effectual mode, he falls foul of the press. At 
that name his indignation is diverted into another channel, and it 
is'amusing to see by what conflicting passion he is agitated at this 
period of his labors; he cannot decide whether Mr. Canning or 
the press is to be most abused, but being in that respect liberally 
inclined towards both parties, he bestows his invectives with such 
indiscriminate profusion, that unfortunately they contradict each 
other; and whilst the objects of his ire escape unhurt, the shafts 
recoil on the hand which sent them. 

‘The see-saw, first **Canning,” then ** the press,” will be found 
to run thus :— 
























MR. CANNING. 


What wonder that Mr. Canning should be popular, when he is 


supported by a press so all-powerful as to be able «« to suppress the 
veice of truth in this free country.” 





THE PRESS. 


The press indeed!!! ‘the bitterest enemy of Mr. Canning 
could. not wish for more, than to see him surrounded, as ke now is, 
by wenal newsmongers and parasitical adherents. ...+.+ + » <4 

“How weak must be a cause which requires contemptible 
ourilaries !” 

Alas! for the press!!! that engine all-powerful, as we had 
suppesed, and as our author likewise supposed at the second page, 
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though he changes his mind at the third, turns out after all to be 
a feeble instrument, quite a “ contemptible auxiliary.” 

We think that the generous nature of the Protestant Tory must 
have recoiled within him ere he overwhelmed so unresisting a foe. 
Did he feet no qualms of conscience, no compunctious visitings 
when, with uplifted foot, he stood about to crush the little trem- 
bler? But it is no matter! regret would now come too late—the 
blow has been struck—the authority of newspapers is at an end, 
and the light of truth henceforth is to be shed over the country 
from the pamphlets of Protestant Tories. 

We cannot pass unnoticed the seven consecutive questions on 
the subject of Portugal. The burden of them is, that the Portu- 
guese did not want a constitution; that if they did, we had no 
right to give them one ; that if we had, we ought not to have sent 
soldiers to support it; and that if we ought, Mr. Canning should 
not have made such a speech as he did on that occasion. 

We could have given a pretty shrewd guess at the author’s 
opinion on this subject, although he had not said one word about 
it. High Tories are usually much more curious to uphold kingly 
governments, than to promote the blessings of free constitutions ; 
and no discord is so hateful in their ears, as the impassioned bursts. 
of honest eloquence which breathe the voice of freedom. 

A more splendid effort to accomplish a noble object than the 
speech of Mr. Canning on that memorable occasion, the annals of 
no time or country afford; but, although, as a masterpiece of 
brilliant oratory it electrified the House, and must have been 
listened to with delight by all who heard it, yet do we believe that 
in its political effect it was much more worthy of admiration. As 
a consummate stroke of policy we look on it as quite unrivalled; 
we are firmly of opinion, that that speech alone prevented the 
immediate interference of France with the affairs of Spain and 
Portugal; that it arrested all Europe who were about to fall on 
the Peninsula; and that none dared to face its thunders. 

Men who can do such things are statesmen, Such are the 
men formed to wield the destinies of great empires; not those 
who please Protestant Tories, and can do no more than give sim, 
ple explanations; but those who can fulminate—who in the cabi- 
net can call new nations into existence, and shed the light of 
liberty over distant realms; who, in the senate, can rouse or still 
kingdoms with their voice! Is our author angry that a speech 
does the work of an army? that millions are averted by. a word? 

But we hasten to lay aside our pen, already employed too long 
in this service. The uncalled-for and unjustifiable insinuations 
thrown out against Lord Lansdowne, ‘that he will probably soon 
be induced to share in the ‘l'reasury plunder ;” «that 
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he vows, and protests, and pities the poor Catholics, whom he 
would be too happy to serve if he could by the sacrifice of every 
thing except place,” we pass by in silence; nor shall even pause to 
condole with Lord Harrowby on being “a fallen angel.” It must 
be consolatory to his Lordship, at least, to find, that notwithstand- 
ing his fall, he is still «an angel of light.” 

And here we conclude our task, having no counter-rhapsody at 
hand at all worthy of being placed in opposition to that which 
occupies the last fifteen pages of our author’s work: yet would 
we fain give him, in all humility, a word or two of advice ere we 
part. He has now established his reputation as a pamphleteer, 
and we suppose has it in view to burst on the town, ere long, 
in some new capacity. If he has not yet decided in what charac- 
ter to appear, we beg respectfully to recommend that of a minstrel : 
his figures of « Peel, Eldon, and Wellington, revolving round the 
Sun ;”—* of high-bred noblemen, vicars of Bray, and wise men of 
the East, uniting to adore the same idol ;”” and many others, seem 
to us not only highly poetical, but eminently adapted to music, and 
would, we think, if well arranged, prove a valuable acquisition to 
our stock of popular ballads. As reciters of meg we do not 
pretend to put ourselves in competition with him; but when we 
came to that passage in which he likens Mr. Canning to the rising 
sun, we were struck with the following lines, which we thought, as 
a motto for his pamphlet, would not have been unappropriate :-— 


Oh thou, that with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world, at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ;—to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice—and add thy name, 
Oh Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
Which call to my remembrance from what state 
I fell, how glorious once above thy sphere 

Till pride and worse ambition threw me down. 


— 


Peace and prosperity to our author! 

If the grey goose-quill is still his delight, we hope he will 
employ it to his heart’s content. We can withtruth assure him, 
that from us at least he need fear no farther castigation ; we have 
other occupations more worthy of our attention, than to reply to 
the frantic effusions of party petulance, which can excite no feel- 
ing but those of mirth or pity. 

That ignorance and bigotry have at length shrunk before the 
progress of improvement, we most unfeignedly rejoice. By the 
side of the enlightened and truly patriotic spirits of the age we 
take our stand. With them we will strive to uphold our glorious 
Constitution; with them we venerate our King, confide in the 
Minister of his choice, and laugh at the Protestant Tory. 
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AN 


ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC 
ON THE PROPRIETY OF 


MIDWIVES, INSTEAD OF SURGEONS, 
PRACTISING MIDWIFERY. 
By J. R. PICKMERE. 





*« Nothing ought to be held laudable or becoming, but what nature itself should 
prompt us to think so.”—Srzeie. Spectator, Vol. 1. No. 6. 





The Fourth Edition, intended for the Pampnieteer, with considerable 
additions. 


Tw presenting to the public a new edition of my tract, intitled as 
above, I will compress the preface, the address, and the postscript 
into one view; and will introduce some elementary discussions 
confirmatory of the subject, which, since the last edition was 
published, have occurred to me as being requisite ; at the same time, 
adding a brief notice of some relative circumstances which have 
since transpired, and adapting the whole to the exigencies of the 
present period. I have, in this edition, expatiated on the nature 
of delicacy, as connected with midwifery and the marriage-state. 
In taking a philosophical view of delicacy thus related, and partly 
in some other respects, I have been passing through a region, 
which from the general novelty of the subject of this tract in 
print, has not, I believe, been before attempted to be fully ex- 
plored. I may therefore by inadvertency have committed some 
errors in expression, or left some points incomplete; defects 
which my friends will oblige by notifying to me, and which IT 
hope the readers’ candor will prompt them to excuse. 

In again declaring my sentiments publicly, 1 am aware that ‘I 
am still contending against a phalanx of men, who are united ‘by 
their profession, in one common feeling and interest, to support 
the present accustomed practice of midwifery ; nevertheless, I am 
emboldened by a consciousness that my efforts are founded ‘ott 
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a due sense of religion, virtue, and decency ; and it affords me 
pleasure to find, that since I first commenced an open attack, able 
coadjutors have renewed it with increased vigor. Let it be un- 
derstood, however, that my censures are general: for I am in- 
formed that many respectable and disinterested members of the 
profession are disposed for a change; and I do not intend to 
question the great worth and usefulness of medical men, when 
they apply themselves with skill and integrity to an attentive dis- 
charge of the duties properly belonging to their vocation. 

It is an incontrovertible axiom, that a mere custom, however 
ancient and prevalent, which is not founded on natural necessity, 
and which is intrinsically bad in its principle and effects as re- 
spects society, ought to be suppressed by all prudent and justi- 
fiable means. Such a custom is man-midwifery, when contrasted 
with the practice of midwives, as I shalt plainly show. It will 
be readily admitted by all well-disposed persons, that, naturally, 
the fair sex have a greater sensibility to modesty, and especially 
as respects personal delicacy, than the other; that their natural 
modesty possesses, in the estimation of both sexes, an ideal excel- 
lence, the preservation of which materially contributes to the in- 
nocent enjoyments allotted to our temporal state by Providence, 
and that the moral purity of women forms a part of their religious 
obligations. Modesty, in its most extensive sense, is peculiarly 
graceful in the fair sex: their eternal welfare, and even their 
worldly reputation, are not the enly points in which its preserva- 
tion concerns them. Besides its ideal excellence, it imparts a 
winning and uniform decency to general behavior. There is, 
generally, that habitual loveliness in the aspect and manner of a 
lady of genuine modesty, contracted from the sympathy of the 
mind with the exterior person, which confers an additional grace 
on virtue and mental accomplishments, and adds an indispensable 
lustre to beauty and every personal attraction. Being enjoined 
in the exercise of our social duties to be active in doing good, be- 
sides refraining from the commission of unjustifiable harm, I am 
solely urged in this Address, by a sincere wish to defend some of 
the most amiable properties and shining ornaments of the sex 
from the plausible attacks of the ensnarer, to expose and deter 
the gross abuses and various great evils irremediably incidental 
to a continuance of the present system of midwifery, and to 
recommend, in their stead, innocent and effectual means of 
alleviating one of the many distresses to which human life is 
subject, in our present fleeting and probationary state of existence. 

Childbirth, like the parturition of females in every kind of vivi- 
parous animals, is purely a natural process, equally as remote 
from an artificial operation as the pulsation of the heart. In 
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ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the labors of women are per- 
fectly regular; and were they in such situations left each to 
herself, quite alone, without indelicate intrusion, or other acci- 
dent to protract or disorder the process, nature would nearly 
always successfully accomplish its own purposes. Numerous have 
been the instances eventually discovered in our country, in mo- 
dern times, of poor females having been intentionally alone during 
labor, for the purpose of concealing the birth of illegitimate 
children. Civilisation has the general effect of strengthening the 
bodily powers in some classes of individuals, by means of constant 
hard exercise, and an ample supply of wholesome provisions ; and, 
on the other hand, by producing the poor manufacturing and the 
inactive classes, it has the effect of weakening these powers: but, 
whether the bodily powers be strong or comparatively weak, so 
long as there is no disease, nor extreme debility, peculiarly affect- 
ing the organisation of nature, with reference to the involuntary 
corporeal actions in childbirth, the organisation is perfect; and 
the respective forces of the various actions are so modified and 
tempered together, as to suit the natural strength and occasion of 
the individual. Such particular disease, or extreme debility, is 
not more prevalent in civilised, than rude nations; therefore 
civilisation has not the effect of altering the nature of women, in 
respect of childbirth. In a state of rude nature, as well as in that 
of civilisation, mankind are social beings, mutually assisting each 
other ; and therefore; in both these states, it is natural and proper 
that women should be attended, with a view to assistance or con- 
venience, during childbirth. In a state of civilisation, such atten- 
tion is not more essentially necessary, but it is more expected, on 
account of the refinements consequently introduced into habits and 
manners. Even, if civilisation had tended to create a necessity 
for more frequent essential assistance, and whether it does or not, 
the interests of society demand that those persons should be ex- 
clusively encouraged in the practice of midwifery, who are by 
nature adequate to administer this assistance most advantageously 
for mothers, and most congenially to the inclinations of husbands. 
I now, therefore, come to the immediate discussion of the pre- 
sent subject; to prove by comparison that women alone are the 
proper persons to render this assistance ; and then to recommend 
the general adoption of midwives, and the consequent subversion 
of man-midwifery. 

In our nation medical men rarely interfered in accouchements 
till within the last seventy or eighty years. ‘The subsequent pre- 
valence of man-midwifery never having become requisite, it must 
have had its origin in the lust and avarice of medical men of the 
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petiod when it commenced; by which they were prompted to 
exercise every insinuating art, and urge pretences of necessity for 
accomplishing their purposes, and establishing their practice. 
Doubtless they were accustomed then, as they now are, to be ad- 
mitted into families on much freer terms than other male visitors. 
It is probable that they did not then, in general, act with the 
unblushing effrontery of their successors of the present age. ‘Their 
practice in midwifery would generally be first introduced amongst 
young females only, on whose comparative artlessness and timidity 
they could most easily impose; and then a sense of delicacy 
having placed these completely and permanently under their re- 
straint, as respects complaining of a breach of it to their husbands 
and the world, as I shall presently show, the next generation of 
females, by the arts of medical men, aided by the force of ex- 
ample, would more readily fall into their snares. In the mean 
time, the husband, as in the present day, being totally unacquainted 
with the business of midwifery, and hoping and fully expecting, 
in the ordinary course of events, that his wife’s labor would be 
quite regular, and that the chance of a necessity for artificial aid 
was barely possible, confidently anticipated that the surgeon, 
though present, would not have occasion to offer more than a very 
slightly offensive assistance ; and therefore made no objection to 
his attendance. The medical man well knew, by reflection on the 
properties of the human mind or by experience, that having once 
gained a point, delicacy would seal the mouth of the wife, and 
those of her female confidential attendants; and would even so 
far restrain them from complaining of the particular case, that in 
general they would not even do so to others of their own sex. 
He also well knew, that the husband, being entirely ignorant of 
the real character of the affair, or in case of unexpected or pre- 
tended difficulty, presuming on necessity, would manifest no ob- 
jection. Thus the general practice of man-midwifery was esta- 
blished, and has been continued to the present time. 

I am certain, that had husbands in general been aware of the 
nature and long continuance of the ordinary assistance personally 
given by the accoucheur, uniformly, in the later periods of even a 
perfectly natural and easy labor, the abominably gross indelicacy 
of it, as administered by a man, would have prevented the origin, 
Or at least have speedily shortened the continuance of man-mid- 
wifery. Though this particular interference is exercised by every 
common midwife, as well as accoucheur, and has more relation to 
the temporary ease, than the safety of the mother; and though 
nature alone would operate effectually in nearly all instances, as 
it does throughout the whole viviparous creation, yet as it is of 
so simple a nature, that with a midwife it is quite harmless, 
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should it even be useless, I do not wish to be understood as cen- 
suring its adoption in proper hands. 

Having taken a cursory view of the origin of man-midwifery, 
and of the primitive causes of its present continuance, the reader 
will not be surprised that the practice should be so very prevalent 
in this country as it now is, more especially if he advert to the 
present situation of affairs connected with it. The facility afforded 
to young men in late years of instruction in surgery and mid- 
ar som the numerous anatomical lectures, and lectures on mid- 
wifery at the same time provided for their improvement, the 
great advances, both real and pretended, which have been lately 
made in the science of midwifery, the surprisingly increased num- 
ber of surgeons, and even of physicians in the country who prac- 
tise as such, have combined, as the immediate causes, almost 
wholly to extinguish the ancient and salutary practice of mid- 
wives, in consequence of their not having kept equal pace in im- 
provement. It is well known that medical men, in general, have 
hitherto exerted all their influence to prevent women from ac- 
quiring a scientific knowlege of midwifery. 

I will now proceed to point out the various great evils peculiar 
to the present system. 

Besides the ordinary abuse arising out of man-midwifery, as 
before mentioned, licentious tricks of enormous depravity are 
sometimes committed, and others highly objectionable are very 
frequently practised by accoucheurs, in the course of their pro- 
fessional avocations. In entering on this part of the present subject, 
I will, with a view to prove the frequency of these extraordinary 
abuses, in the first place, quote the convincing arguments on this 
point, expressed in an excellent tract, published since the last 
edition of my pamphlet appeared, and which is intitled, «« Obser- 
vations on the impropriety of Men being employed in the business 
of Midwifery.” The author’s words are as follows : 

‘¢ Ist. Lust is the most powerful of all the appetites : to what- 
ever extent it may be gratified, its demands are soon again re- 
newed, especially if attracted by variety in its objects ; and when 
the body has lost its power of indulgence, the mind frequently 
retains its desires, sometimes even heightened in a great degree. 
Therefore men advanced in years, when inclined by their vicious 
propensities, are empowered by their experience, and consequent’ 
subtleties, to contaminate the minds of women more than younger 
and less experienced men. Lust being thus the most powerful of 
all the appetites, it is, and it is necessary for natural purposes 
that it should be, less under the influence of the reason, than 
any other appetite ; for if we had the power of coolly deliberating 
on the effects of indulgence, the intentions of nature would be 
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often frustrated. In consequence whereof this appetite is most 
subject to abuse. 

«« 2nd. It is natural to man to abuse power and opportunity. 

*¢ $rd. From the peculiar nature of their profession, accoucheurs 
have the greatest incitement to lust, and possess more ready 
means and pretences by which they may gratify it to a great ex- 
tent, than any other class of men. 

“© If these propositions be granted, and I think they cannot be 
denied, every thing is admitted that I wish to establish; namely, 
that great moral abuses are necessarily committed by medical men.” 

I shall presently adduce various substantial reasons why the 
accoucheurs cannot be easily hindered, or seldom positively de- 
tected, in great abuses. One general conclusion, to be drawn 
from this observation and the arguments I have just cited, is, that, 
even without reference to various other objections to man-mid- 
wifery, and the abuse arising out of the ordinary practice of the 
accoucheur, no man, of whatever age, constitution, character, or 
station, can be reasonably depended on to act safely and cor- 
rectly as an assistant at childbirth under any circumstances. 

But should any person be so inconvincible, as really to consider 
the author’s reasoning inconclusive, I appeal to such disinterested 
part of the community, as is competent to decide, for the truth of 
the frequency and generality in practice of the following wanton 
abuse, which the necessity of understanding will at once justify an 
allusion to here. It is common with many accoucheurs, besides 
the usual attention, to interfere in an early stage of even a regular 
labor, and occasionally afterwards, for the pretended purposes of 
ascertaining the progress made, or what length of time the prac- 
titioner may give to the pursuit of other professional avocations 
before assistance will become requisite. ‘This being a very com- 
mon practice, and of itself a grossly indelicate abuse, is it not 
exceedingly probable, that the accoucheur who, acting un- 
der the impulse of lust, thus takes one.step in crime, must in 
time become hardened in guilt; and, accustomed to witness cor- 
poral agony with indifference, may be urged by a shocking de- 
ptavity and the impetuosity of this passion to commence a dan- 
gerous surgical operation, under a pretence of its necessity, trusting 
that the real character of such an affair will not be discovered ? 

For an account of numerous general and particular instances of 
atrocious abuses, proceeding from lustful appetite, as committed b 
accoucheurs, I refer the reader to the respectable tract from whic 
I have before quoted. The instances, to which I more especially 
allude, are the following : the abuses in the practice of the London 
hospitals, where the young medical man commonly finishes his 
studies; abuses in private practice, as unavailing personal ex- 
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aminations by the accoucheur, when consulted during pregnancy, 
under pretence of ascertaining the position of the child; or if the 
female complain of pains in the abdomen, which are not uncom- 
mon during pregnancy, suggesting the possibility of an inflamma- 
tion of the womb, and requiring a visual examination; in the case 
of an unfortunate single woman, requiring such examination, 
when consulted to ascertain whether she were with child ; a par- 
ticular instance of very gross licentiousness towards a young mar- 
ried lady, in a case of miscarriage, committed by one of the most 
celebrated professors in London; and a case, which, though not 
exactly in point, is a collateral proof of the existence of these abuses, 
an infamous, but happily frustrated, scheme formed by a surgeon, 
to wantonly resort to a highly indelicate surgical process in a cer- 
tain female disorder, when the use of medicine alone was subse- 
quently deemed by another surgeon, his partner, amply sufficient, 
as the case proved, to give effectual relief. 

I will give in the author’s words a description of the general 
practices of the celebrated London professor, whom I have just 
mentioned, and accompany it with an extract from another part of 
the author’s tract. «It appears that he does not indiscriminately 
attend ladies who apply to him; but when his attendance is re- 
quired, he calls on the party. If her person be attractive, he 
agrees to attend her ; if otherwise, he excuses himself on the plea 
of ill-health, or having already too much business; professing his 
call to be one of politeness merely. ‘To prove motives is impos- 
sible, but this is certain. He has offers of so much more business 
than he would be able to attend to, that he has the power of 
making a choice without sacrificing his self-interest ; and he does 
reject some ladies, although of superior station, in the manner 
and on the pleas ascribed to him. Also in the case of the 
young lady I have mentioned, he proved himself to be a gentleman 
not unlikely to adopt such a system. Besides, the extent to which 
the refinements of vice are carried by many persons, every body is 
acquainted with. 

“It often happens that when those men who practise mid- 
wifery have acquired celebrity in their profession, and have there- 
fore no longer occasion to win their way by. gentleness and court- 
ing (and this generally happens at that period of life when gentle- 
ness and courting would avail them little), they commonly assume, 
grounded on their great experience and profound wisdom, a 
grave and decided air; demanding openly and boldly any kind of 
examination their virtuous propensities may prompt them to re- 
quire. The husband, if he be apprised of the doctor’s dictum, is 
compelled to concede, from the supposed necessity and urgency 
of the case: the wife, under the influence of fear, of course sub- 
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mits, and the doctor has his gratification; knowing little about 
the matter, if there be any thing the matter, and caring no more 
for the result ; receives his fee and departs, laughing as he goes 
at the gullibility of mankind.” 

It has been observed, says the same author, first, « that women 
offer no attractions to men at the time of childbirth ;” secondly, 
«‘ that if the man have any enjoyment, it is of little importance, 
as the woman does not participate;” and thirdly, *¢ that the nurse 
is a protector from excessive abuse to women in these situations.” 
He also anticipates an objection by stating, fourthly, « that unless 
for his previous and subsequent remarks, it might be supposed that 
accoucheurs would be deterred by self-interest from the commis- 
sion of professional crimes.” The author has refuted this sophistry, 
and I refer the reader to his tract for his reasoning. These ex- 
cuses or arguments in favor of man-midwifery are so absurd, that 
I will say only a few words in reply to them. And first, it is 
important to remark that st purpose to obviate one only of the 
evils of the present system of midwifery—that is lust. Women, 
on the occasions mentioned, certainly offer few or none of the at- 
tractions arising from mental accomplishments ; but they do offer 
the attractions of the person; and if these are impaired in some 
degree by the absence of these accomplishments and the occasion, 
the defect is readily extinguished in the mind of the experienced 
and intrepid accoucheur. He obviates the defect by the allowance 
he can make for its being temporary, for its not being the con- 
sequence of disease, but of a regular course of nature, and by the 
strong sensations arising from his extraordinarily unrestrained 
possession and enjoyment of the person, heightened by the no- 
velty, and perhaps the youthful modesty, of the particular object. 
In reply to the second argument, freely admitting that the woman 
has no enjoyment, it does not contend that the accoucheur is free 
from unlawful lust, and as he is not, here is one crime; and 
surely to be with alacrity the passive object of this lust, if such a 
case should happen, is to be an abettor of the crime. In reference 
to the third excuse ; the nurse bears such an intimate relation to the 
accoucheur, that she is rather an approver than a protector; besides 
an experienced accoucheur is too hardened to suffer the least re- 
straint in his professional business from the presence of women, 
who I shall presently show are of little avail for the purpose of 
either detection or exposure. As to the fourth argument; it is ex- 
tremely difficult to expose or positively detect the accoucheur, in 


cases even of great extraordinary abuse, on account of his ready. 


plea, and for other reasons noticed hereafter; besides experience 
proves that men frequently sacrifice their greatest temporal, as well 
as their eternal interests to their passions. 
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Another sort of abuse, the ambition or desire of fame, which 
impels some accoucheurs to commence dangerous surgical opera- 
tions, where nature is sufficient to complete her own works, as 
verified by an eminent member of the medical profession to be 
frequently practised, shall be reserved for especial notice, when 
discussing the injurious consequences to bodily health, and danger 
to iife, proceeding from the various abuses before mentioned. 

Having adverted to the abuses arising out of the present system 
of midwifery, I now come to a consideration, first, of the irre- 
mediable difficulties, in all cases, opposed to their suppression, 
under that system; and, secondly, of the character of these abuses, 
and of the immediate effects and remoter consequences produced 
by them. 

There being more or less interference of the accoucheur with 
the female in every childbirth which he attends, there must always 
be a proportionate degree of indelicacy committed and suffered ; 
and the moral evil of unlawful lust, on his part, may be considered 
to be in general co-extensive. The ordinary interference in common 
cases being considered requisite, and greater interference being 
required in every other case, it is obvious, that no remedy, except 
the subversion of man-midwifery, is applicable to any case. I 
will now examine, whether there is any remedy, except that, for 
extraordinary directly wanton abuses. The propriety or impropriety 
of any interference must depend in every case on the symptoms 
indicated, or the result of inquiry at the time, as to whether or not 
they induce a reasonable supposition, that the labor is so far 
advanced as to render some, be it more or less, assistance of the 
practitioner necessary. ‘That by any human device the conduct of 
medical men could be universally and permanently restricted to a 
proper course in this respect is absolutely impossible. Aware, in 
a general point of view, of the natural forwardness peculiar to the 
male sex, yet naturally strangers in feeling to the impetuosity and 
extent of desire which prompts it, women are easily deceived by 
supposed necessity, or the pretences of the accoucheur. I am 
aware that females, to whom my remarks may be well known by 
information, and by whom they may be kept in mind, are com- 
petent to detect those extraordinary abuses, which are obviously 
without a good plea; but can this knowlege be made universal 
amongst them, and if it could, will not time eventually efface such 
knowlege in future generations? But in cases where the fact is 
ascertained by females, the only corrective to the accoucheur’s 
misconduct, unless surgeons were discouraged from practising 
midwifery, would be a disclosure of a nature highly repugnant to 
the feelings of delicacy in the individual female, especially if 
young, whose modesty and general propriety of behavior might 
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intitle her to credit. The husband, if he should chance to be 
acquainted with the real circumstances, is mutually actuated by 
a sense of delicacy, as to the particular instance, with his wife. 
Delicacy, however, consequentially prompts her studiously to pre- 
vent his obtaining a knowlege of the actual circumstances, occurring 
even in the ordinary practice of the accoucheur. ‘This feeling does 
not directly restrain her from communicating to him, who is her 
husband ; but she is naturally conscious that to inform him would 
not only be the immediate cause of hurting his feelings, but, for 
reasons which I shall mention when treating of personal abase- 
ment, would occasion a risk of diminishing his love for her. She 
therefore conceals the case ; instead of candidly and magnanimously 
informing him of it, and then trusting the event of her situation to 
Providence: she adopts a temporary expedient, instead of taking a 
step which, if often repeated, would be calculated to abolish all 
such evils in future, both in respect of herself and her sex in 
general. Her secrecy, however, originates in the anxiety of her 
conjugal love, and is such as to shelter her from meriting more 
than a small degree of blame. Delicacy generally prevents the 
neutral female spectator from owning to the particular instance of 
abuse, and silences the spontaneous complaints by women of general 
instances: it has these effects, as well in respect of communi- 
cating to an indifferent person, as because the notoriety of such 
abuses would lead husbands to inquire into circumstances con- 
nected with their respective wives. A public disclosure of a 
particular instance of extraordinary abuse would therefore rarely, 
if ever, be made; and even if it were made, and however true, it 
would not circulate far—would be liable to partial contradiction, 
disbelief, discountenance, suppression, or misconstruction, and 
would generally make only a slight impression on persons unaffected 
by it. Moreover, medical men are generally furnished with a plea. 
Thus, besides the almost universally insurmountable and unblam- 
able aversion to making a public disclosure, for the sake of 
correction and reformation, it would be impossible for it, when 
made, to produce a general and lasting sensation in the com- 
munity. ‘his natural incompetency, to a great extent, in women 
to detect extraordinary abuse on the occasions of childbirth, their 
peculiar aversion to disclose, and the impossibility of the disclosure 
becoming effectual, considered with reference to the natural for- 
wardness peculiar to the male sex, argues strongly in favor of 
midwives, and against surgeons, practising midwifery. 

In reference to the observations which next follow, it will be 
well to premise, that some of them are not meant to be applicable 
to those persons whose habits or dispositions render them in 
a great degree insensible to decency, nor to husbands whose 
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affections have been seared by gross licentiousness in their wives : 
nor can many of them be expected to apply with proper force to 
those men, as husbands, whose matrimonial unions have been 
merely political, nor where through inveterate domestic strife their 
conjugal affections have subsided. 

Without reference to the obvious criminality of lust arising out 
of the practice of man-midwifery, and therefore supposing it to be 
possible, that in any case the accoucheur should have interfered 
without having been excited by this passion, still it would un- 
questionably be indelicate for him to assist, as it is to be even simply 
present, at a childbirth ; and more especially as many in the pro- 
fession, for motives which are obvious after what I have before 
stated, are averse to the presence of the husband on such occasions. 
Surely, as far as delicacy is concerned, the presence of the hus- 
band, when a surgeon is attending on such an occasion, is, or at 
least may be, a restraint on extraordinary abuse, or affords better 
means of detecting it; and according to the free and unprejudiced 
feelings of our nature, when the occasion is in anticipation, and 
the husband’s reasonable suspicions are aroused, is more congenial 
to both the husband and the wife. 

Delicacy or modesty is an ideal instinct of our nature, and 
therefore in its origin wholly unconnected with the exercise of 
reason : for we are prompted to it without reflection; we fix its 
extent by our natural feelings, and we determine the degree of its 
infraction by the same means. ‘Though it is purely ideal, yet, as 
imposing a restraint on licentious actions, by the displeasure which 
the breach of it naturally creates in an unwilling passive party and 
a neutral person, and in exalting human nature through the love- 
liness we instinctively attach to it in respect of either sentiment or 
action, it is a positive moral good. Each sex, exclusively among 
themselves, are generally sensible to delicacy, as far as relates to a 
wanton infraction of it: but when one commits an act primarily 
indelicate before another of the same sex out of pressing necessity, 
the disgust arising is comparatively small, and may, in most in- 
stances, be easily and completely obviated by familiarity, common 
habit, or custom. Between two persons, one of each sex, there is 
mutually a much greater sense of delicacy; and the fair sex 
especially have a higher sense of this virtue than men, as it respects 
the actions or situation of the one sex being witnessed or known 
by the other; and in case of either sex, whether the action or 
Situation was wanton, or arose out of unavoidable accident or 
indispensable necessity, yet in the instance of wantonness, the 
disgust to the world, in general, at the perpetrator of indelicacy, 
is greater than in that of accident or necessity. Men, too, have a 
higher sense of delicacy, as it respects the female sex, than them- 
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selves. With these modifications, and subject to these restrictions, 
the infraction of delicacy usually creates disgust ; except as to the 
party committing or suffering, when the breach is accompanied by 
more or less privacy and lustful ideas, as in the case of the accou- 
cheur; and except as to a depraved person, when it is committed 
or viewed by him with malignity or advantage ; and lastly, except 
in a party vulgarly enjoying a trifling indecencies in 
action, or indecent expressions, as a subject of ridicule. This 
natural disgust may be partly or wholly obliterated, in particular 
instances, by the individual being habituated to the commission or 
suffering of the particular indelicacy, yet habit does not inevitably 
in all persons obliterate the disgust in such instances; or disgust 
may be obliterated, in a slight degree, by the novel adoption, in 
the particular instance, of a general custom. Nothing can wholly 
efface, in an individual of sound mind, natural disgust at inde- 
licacy in general ; for the commonest prostitute would inwardly 
feel indignant at the man, who would maliciously and forcibly 
expose her person publicly, in a much greater degree, than for a 
malicious assault, committed with equal violence, but without 
indelicacy. 

By our natural instincts we determine that those actions, besides 
some others, are positively indelicate, which are calculated, in the 
direct instance, or by analogy, to excite in a party or other per- 
son, though in fact they may or may not excite, unlawful lust; 
and in proportion to the extent of their capacity to excite, is our 
sense of their indelicacy. This indelicacy, when wanton and 
unnecessary, is a positive moral evil, because it is thus calculated 
to incite an unlawful passion, and because in an unwilling passive 
party or a neutral disapproving person, it is injurious by wounding 
the feelings. As creating painful sensations in those who are not 
Parties to it, yet conscious of it, and where others are unconscious 
of it, as debasing the nature of the parties individually, it is, beyond 
its capacity of exciting lust, morally criminal, as well in the party 
wilfully and directly permitting as in the party committing it. 
Absolute necessity, or an unavoidable incident, obviates the moral 
guilt of indelicacy. In reluctantly becoming personally the object 
of indelicacy by compulsion, stratagem, or necessity, and with or 
without lust in the perpetrator, though the passive party is morally 
innocent, yet Providence has wisely determined both sexes to 
abhor indelicacy in such a case, at the instant and retrospectively, 
as in other instances, even as it respects the sufferer ; by means of 
our natural sensibility—on account of the ideal excellence of 
personal delicacy, and innocence therein, and of natural perfection ; 
and of proximity to personal innocence and natural perfection. 
The disgust is equally great, both to the innocent sufferer and 
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the world, in respect of the indelicacy of the innocent sufferer, 
whether the indelicacy was, on the part of the perpetrator, wanton 
or necessary, or was the result of accident. A person would 
instinctively feel himself to be personally abased, though without 
self-reproach, or the reproach of the world, at becoming personally 
the unwilling object of indelicacy ; and he would instinctively rate 
another morally innocent sufferer to be abased in person, without 
thinking that other liable to reproach, on witnessing or even at 
being credibly informed of the commission of indelicacy by com- 
pulsion or stratagem on him. ‘The fair sex, having a higher sense 
of delicacy than the other, and men naturally esteeming delicacy 
in women more than in themselves, the sense of abasement arising 
from indelicacy in the two cases just mentioned, when applied to 
these positions, is then greater. The degree of abasement is of 
course proportioned to the extent of the indelicacy suffered. Ex- 
perience fully supports this doctrine. I will instance a strong case, 
which will confirm it. A modest girl, or wife, is violated. The 
monster, who has committed the act, is apprehended, and meets 
with the fate he deserves. Why does he merit capital punish- 
ment; why is the case more than that of a heinous assault; why 
is the momentary commission of indelicacy and impartment of 
terror such an aggravation? Because she has been forcibly de- 
spoiled of her personal innocence, or proximity to personal inno- 
cence: that is, because the girl, or wife, and her friends, and the 
world, feel that she has received, not merely a transitory past, but 
a present personal injury of an ideal nature from the indelicacy, of 
which she was morally an innocent sufferer; and because lust, 
being the most powerful of all the passions, and readily to be 
gratified by violence, requires rigid laws to restrain the unlawful 
and forcible exercise of it. Legal punishment is not, or ought not 
to be, proportioned to the moral guilt of the offender; it is pro- 
portioned to the extent of the temporal injury, and the temptation 
and facility for committing it. The enduring injury, in this case, 
is obviously of the nature I have been describing. Moral inno- 
cence, however, in all cases, according to our natural instincts, 
instantaneously obviates a part of the disgust, arising from the 
indelicacy of the situation of the innocent sufferer. : 

In cases of man-midwifery, the accoucheur’s assistance, when 
viewed abstractedly, and considered without the prejudices of 
custom, we instinctively determine to be an instance of the greatest 
indelicacy ; we naturally feel that indelicacy cannot proceed much 
further, without at the instant changing the scene from a private 
to a public exposure. In the first place, the nature of the personal 
assistance is such, that a surgical operation necessarily performed 
by a surgeon even on a man, with comparatively equal bodily 
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exposure and indelicate contact, might, by its uncommonness, 
raise a slight feeling of disgust. In the next place, the indelicacy is 
immensely aggravated by the circumstance of the parties being of 
different sexes ; and lastly, as respects the sufferer, the aggravation 
is enhanced by the peculiar sensibility to delicacy in a female, 
which she feels, and the world feels in respect of her present or 
past situation. ‘The accoucheur feels no disgust at this great 
indelicacy ; he is supported by lust, interest, and habit, and re- 
ceives pleasure. ‘The innocent sufferer and the world have a due 
sense of his indelicacy. ‘The sufferer and the world feel the in- 
delicacy of her situation ; but her moral innocence, when she is 
innocent, instantaneously obviates in both a portion of it. Man- 
kind, in general, are equally sensible with herself of the indelicacy, 
so far as to perceive its extent; but her feeling of it, as a reluctant 
sufferer, is rendered more painful through the law of self-pre- 
servation : and many others feel the indelicacy with various degrees 
of pain in proportion to the love or respect they have for her. 
The wife, as an immediate sufferer, feels much uneasiness; and 
on account of her sex is peculiarly susceptible of self-abasement 
from her situation. The husband, being in common with other 
men more sensible to personal abasement, as it relates to female 
sufferers than to those of his own sex, partakes of this greater 
sensibility in respect of her to whom he is united ; and on account 
of his love for her has considerable uneasiness, which is much 
increased through the ideal excellence in marriage of exclusive 
personal possession. Moreover, his indignation for the injury is 
excited by the artifice, if any, which has been practised on her; 
and is kindled, in an extraordinary degree, in the case of his own 
wife, because of the affection which he has for her, and the extent 
of uneasiness which he is made to suffer. 

Marriage is as natural to man, as an indiscriminate intercourse 
between the sexes would be impolitic and unnatural. Though a 
man of wanton imagination be so far settled as to fix on a mistress, 
yet his love being only sensual, his pleasures are soon sated with 
the same object. ‘The continuance of their union is unfixed, and 
there is no lasting confidence between them. Reflection reproaches 
him with having been the destroyer of her innocence, or at least 
with fostering impurity: he visits her by stealth; and solitude 
and guilt are her associates. When the parties eventually separate, 
his fortune is probably ruined with her extravagance, and her 
future condition is attended by disgrace and misery. Shame and 
remorse accompanied their connexion, and they leave each other 
with mutual upbraidings. But let us change the scene to that of 
a virtuous union. Marriage promotes order in society, secures a 
home for the female sex, and protects the states of infancy and 
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childhood. ‘Without marriage, relationship would be mostly con- 
jectural, and consequently the endearing ties of kindred would be 
nearly extinct. ‘The virtuous and happy pair have spontaneously 
chosen each other from the world. ‘Their union has been formed 
on deliberation and inquiry, as to the character and disposition 
of each other, and as to the reasonable prospects of securing such 
a provision as they may mutually think adequate. Their love 
is mutual and constant; and though its sensations are not so vivid 
in their ordinary course, as shortly after a youthful marriage, yet, 
supported by reciprocal confidence, it is capable of being con- 
siderably enjoyed, till the infirmities of age advance, and even then 
settles into perfect esteem and unalterable regard. ‘The highest 
pleasures of sense are trifling in comparison with the felicity of 
their ideal love. Their disagreements are therefore readily paci- 
fied. ‘They overlook each other’s personal defects: they participate 
in each other’s joys and sorrows; and thus contribute to the former, 
and alleviate the latter. Liable to outward injuries and distress 
in common with others, these evils do not affect their mutual 
regard. Their interchange of love produces a reciprocity of in- 
terests and good offices, and an anxious regard for mutually 
exclusive possession of person. Esteeming their persons as sacred 
to each other, the ideal restraints of sex common to other modest 
minds are instinctively, as between themselves, privately obliterated 
by being intermingled and incorporated in their sense of union. 
Before the world their conjugal sense of modesty is equal to their 
individual sense of it previous to their union; and their individual 
sense of this feeling is increased by their mutual anxiety to pre- 
serve it in each other. ‘To them modesty is more than a negative 
good ; it possesses an indescribable charm, a peculiar pleasure. 
For these reasons any infringement of delicacy committed by a 
stranger of the other sex on the person of the one, though it should 
be compulsive, would be viewed by the other even as it respects 
the sufferer with abhorrence, and as it respects the wilfal per- 
petrator with peculiar indignation. ‘These feelings are engrafted 
in us by the wisdom of Providence. They support the ties of 
marriage. They aim at perfection in our nature : they are com- 
patible with virtue; and worthy of the dignity of man, of his 
reason, and his immortality. 

Custom may, to a certain extent, reconcile what would other- 
wise be a gross outrage on the feelings; but I appeal to the 
candor of the generality of readers, both single and married, 
whether a professional degree, conferred only by a human institu- 
tion, can, on an occasion of man-midwifery, efface the natural 
restraints of female delicacy, and thus subvert the order of nature, 
although a surgeon may have a good moral character, and be ever 
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so much respected ; whether it is not natural for both husband 
and wife to have a lasting and secret repugnance to the practice 
which I am censuring, however a sense of delicacy may stifle the 
expression to others of their individual sentiments, or when so- 
licited, even sometimes urge a disavowal of them. 

After what has been said to point out the reality of personal 
abasement, though connected with moral innocence, I wish it to 
be distinctly understood, that the idea of this abasement ought 
not to be fostered beyond the ordinary limits of our natural 
instincts. Where the case is one of unconscious or unwilling 
suffering of indelicacy, moral innocence always carries a charm, 
which by reflection may almost or quite extinguish personal self- 
abasement in the sufferer; and in respect of another person being 
the sufferer, the charm of moral innocence, added to the sympathy 
of a man of common sensibility will, on reflection, nearly or 
wholly dispel in him the feeling of personal abasement, in respect 
of that other person, as often as the particular occasion arises in 
his mind. Moral innocence iastinctively and instantaneously, as I 
formerly observed, obviates a part of the feeling of personal 
abasement, and reflection and sympathy reduce the rest. Indigna- 
tion, however, at the wilful perpetrator survives, and is pro- 
portioned to the extent of crime in the particular case, and the 
circumstances of aggravation or extenuation. This indignation 
may be properly manifested for the same reasons, that all evil 
offenders in general ought to be punished, without harboring 
revengeful feelings towards them. How many instances have 
occurred of girls seduced under a promise of marriage, who, for 
want of the reflections which these remarks suggest, and without 
considering the restraints of religion under the ae guilt, and 
the fortitude and consolations it supplies in the worst distresses, 
have been so impetuously urged by a sensibility to personal self- 
abasement, as to commit suicide! Here, by the way, isa striking 
proof of the reality and violence of this feeling. However, in 
some cases the hopelessness of a still ardent love, and the con- 
sciousness of the unfortunate object that she is far from moral 
innocence, may be concurrent causes for the rash act; and the 
general disappointment, without reference to the seduction or to 
the hopelessness of love, may be another cause : yet there are many 
cases which entirely except the first point; and in consequence 
of the extreme youth and artlessness of the unfortunate object, 
and other extenuating circumstances may, notwithstanding she 
consented to the seduction, conscious she was unmarried, nearly 
except the second point; and the third is of comparatively trifling 
importance. Indeed, in most cases of this nature, even where 
these causes strongly co-operated, the redemption of personal inno- 
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cence, even without moral innocence, had the redemption been 
possible with or without it, would have been the redemption of 
life. 

I will cite from ancient history an instance of unquestionable 
authority connected with this part of the present subject, 
and with it will close my observations on this head. I hope 
that such of my readers as having read the case before, well recol- 
lect the particulars, will excuse my relating it fully for the sake 
of others. It forms a peculiarly striking example both of the 
reality and of the universality of the idea of personal abasement, 
without moral guilt ; of the extraordinary and unjustifiable ex- 
treme to which this feeling may be carried, and of the dreadful 
consequences thereby arising. It likewise exemplifies the violent 
power of lust ; and the great sacrifice of interest, and the mean 
devices which will be resorted to, in order to gratify it. 


Appius(a Roman consul), sitting one day on his tribunal to dispense justice, 
saw a maiden of exquisite beauty, aged about fifteen, passing to one of the 
public schools, attended by a matron, ler vurse. Tie charins of the dam- 
sel, heightened by all the innocence of virgin modesty, caught his atten- 
tion, and fired his heart. The day following, as she passed, he found her 
still more beautiful, and his breast still more inflamed. He now therefore 
resolved to obtain the gratification of his passion, whatever should be the 
consequence, and foun means to inform himself of the virgin’s name and 
family. Her name was Virginia. She was the daughter of Virginius, a 
centurion, then with the army in the field; and had been contracted to Icilius, 
formerly a tribune of the people, who had agreed to marry her at the end 
of the present campaign. Appius, at first, resolved to break this match, 
and to espouse her himself; but the laws of the Twelve Tables had forbid- 
den the patricians to intermarry with the plebeians, and he could not in- 
fringe these, as he was the enactor of them. Noihing therefore remained 
but a criminal enjoyment, which, as he was long used to the indulgence of 
his passions, he resolved to obtain. After having vainly tried to corrupt 
the fidelity of her nurse, he had recourse to another expedient still more 
wicked. He fixed upon one Claudius, who had long been the minister of 
his pleasures, to assert that the beautiful maid was his slave, and to refer 
the cause to Appius’s tribunal for decision. Claudius behaved exactly 
according to his instructions; for taking with him a band of ruffians like 
himself, he entered into the public school, where Virginia was found 
among her female companions, and seizing upon her, under pretence that 
she was the daughter of one of his slaves, was dragging her away, when he 
was prevented by the people drawn together by her cries. At length after 
the first heat of opposition was over, he led the weeping virgin to the tri- 
bunal of Appius, and there plausibly exposed his pretensions. Claudius 
asserted that she was born in his house, of a female slave, who sold her to 
the wife of Visginius, who had been childless : that he had credible evidences 
to prove the truth of what he advanced; but that until they should come 
together, it was but reasonable that the slave should be delivered into his 
custody, he being her proper master. Appius pretended to be struck with 
the justice of his claim; he observed, that if the reputed father himself 
were present, he might indeed be willing to delay the delivery of the maid, 
but that it was not lawful for him,in the present case, to detain her from ber 
master. He therefore adjudged her to Claudius as his slave, to be kept by 
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him till Virginius should arrive, and be able to prove his paternity. This 
sentence was received with loud clamors and reproaches by the multitude, 
particularly by the women, who came round the innocent Virginia, de. 
sirous to protect her from the judge’s fury; while Icilius, her lover, boldly 
opposed the decree, and obliged Claudius to take refuge under the tribunal 
of the decemvir. «All things now threatened an open insurrection, when 
Appius, fearing the event, thought proper to suspend his judgment till the 
arrival of Virgistus, who was then about eleven miles trom Rome, with 
the army. The day jollowing was fixed for the trial. In the meantime, 
Appius privately sent letters to the general to confine Virginius, as ‘his ar- 
rival in town mightonly serve to kindle sedition among the people. The 
letters, however; emg intercepted by the centurion’s friends, they sent 
him a full relationof the design laid against the liberty and the honor of 
bis only daughter.’ Virginius, upon this, pretending the death of a near 
relation, got perniisgwn to leave the camp, and hastened to Rome, inspired 
with indignatiomand revenge. - Accordingly the next day, to the astonish- 
ment of Appius, "he‘appeared before the tribunal, leading his weeping 
daughter by the hand; both of them habited in deep mourning. Claudius, 
the accuser, began by making Lis demand in plausible terms, supported by 
the false testimony of a female slave, whom he had corrupted. Virginius 
next spoke in turn: he represented that his wife married yoong; had early 
bore a child; had been seen pregnant by ‘numbers. That if be had had 
intentions of adopting a suppositious child, he should have fixed upome boy 
rather than a girl; that it was petorious to all, that his wife had_herseif 
suckled this daughter; and! ttat it‘ was surprising such a claim should 
be made after a fifteerr years* silefBe, avd not till Virginia was become mar- 
riageable, and acknowlegedadbetexquisitely beautiful. Whtle the father 
spoke this with a stern als, hb eyes, ofall, were turned on) Virginia; who 
stood trembling with looks of persuasive, eloquence and excessive grief, 
which added weight to his remanstrances, and excited compassion. The 
people satisfied of the crivelty ‘of the case raised an’ ontcry, expressive of 
their indignation... Appius, fearing’that whatthad ‘been said migtit have a 
dangerous effect upom.the multitude, and under a pretence of being suf- 
ficiently instructed in the merits of the cause, with rage De ey en him, “ Yes,” 
said he, “ my conscience obliges me to declare that I myself ama witness to 
the truth of the deposition of Claudins. Most of this assembly know that I 
was left guardian to him. Iwas early apprised that he had a rightto ‘this 
young slave; but public affairs, and the dissensions of :the.peoples have 
prevented my duing him justice. . However, it is not now too late; and by 
the power vested in me for the general good, I adjudge Virginia to be the 
property of Claudius, the plaintiff. Go, theretore, lictors, disperse the 
multitude, and make room for the master to repossess himself of the slave.” 
The lictors, in obedience to his command, drove off the throng that pressed 
round the tribunal: they seized upon Virginia, and were delivering her up 
into the hands of Claudius, when Virginius, who found that all was over, 
seemed to acquiesce in the sentence. He, however, mildly entreated of 
Appius to be permitted to take a last farewell of a cluld, whony he hud at 
least considered as his own, and, so satistied, he would return: to; Its: duty 
with fresh alacrity. Appius granted the favor, upon condition that; their 
endearments should pass in his presence. But Virginius was then medita- 
ting a dreadful resolution. The crowd made'way, and Virginius, with the 
must poignant anguish, taking his almost expiring daughter in his arms, 
fer a while supported her head upon bis'breast, and wiped away) the tears 
that trickled down her cheeks. , He most. tenderly embraced ber, and 
drawing her insensibly to some shops which were on the side of the forum, 
snatched up a butcher’s knife—** My dearest, lost child,” cried Virginius, 
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thus, thus alone is it in my power to preserve your honor and your free-- 
dom !” So saying, he plunged the weapon iuto her heart. Then drawing 
it out, reeking with her bloud, he heid it up to Appius,—* Tyrant,” cried he, 
« by this blood I devote thy head to the infernal gods!” Thus saying, aud 
covered with his daughter's blood, the knife remaining in bis hand, threaten- 
ing destruction to whomsoever shonld oppose him, he ran through the ety, 
wildly calling upon the people to strike for freedom. By the tavor of the 
multitude, he then mounted his horse, and rode directly to the camp. He 
no sooner arrived, fullowed by a number of his friends, than he informed 
the army of all that had been done, still holding the bloody knife in his 
hand. He asked their pardon, and the pardon of the gods, for having com- 
mitted so rash an action, but ascribed it to the dreadful necessity of the 
times. The army, already predisposed, immediately with shouts echoed 
their approbation, and decamping, left the generals behind, to take [their 
station once more upon Mount Aventine, whither they had retired about 
forty years before. The other army, which had been to oppose the Sabines, 
felt a like resentment, and came over in large pasties to join them.” Appius 
eventually died by his own hands in prison. 

Having expatiated on the idea of personal abasement, as con- 
nected with man-midwifery, I will add a few words on the practi- 
cability and propriety of the husband restraining this feeling 
where his wife is morally innocent. ‘The interests of both hus- 
band and wife are concerned in his doing so. The cases in which 
moral innocence, or an extremely neat approach to it, occur, are, 
where the wife was previously ignorant of the nature and extent 
of what eventually took place, even in the ordinary practice of the 
accoucheur ; or where unfortunately the inadequacy of a midwife 
of the present day, to the great difficulty of the particular case, 
rendered a surgeon necessary ; or where the force and prejudice 
of a general and very prevalent custom, and the restraints of 
delicacy, added to the natural incapacity of a female, as I have 
before explained, to be equally ready with a man to detect the 
impure motives of the accoucheur, prevented the wife from making 
an exposure calculated to avert the occasion. Love, considered 
as an ideal passion between the sexes, and apart from the lustful 
appetite and sensual pleasures, is purely instinctive in its origin, 
consequently it always originates spontaneously: nevertheless, 
though it cannot be founded on reason, some other of the passions, 
and even reason also, will often, through adventitious circum- 
stances, facilitate, support, repair, check, or extinguish it. The 
charm of moral innocence, besides instinctively and instantaneously 
having a partial effect, and the sympathy of a husband of common 
sensibility for the misfortune which his wife has innocently and 
repugnantly suffered, will, on reflection, countervail in him the 
ideal blemish of it. Her endearing tenderness and their mutual 
confidence will confirm this disposition in him. These considera- 
tions and circumstances support his affections, and his reason 
affords him the pleasing satisfaction of having acted conscientiously. 
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Personal abasement, though accompanied by moral innocence 
at the time, is not merely an evil itself, but it may easily become, 
and frequently is, eventually, a fruitful source of other evils. I 
do not mean to insinuate that the moral feeling is thus necessarily 
abandoned in part or altogether; yet as the practice of man-mid- 
wifery most assuredly tends to weaken in a female that rational 
self-respect which every modest wife feels a laudable pride in 
preserving, and every affectionate husband a pleasure in supporting, 
the moral feeling certainly may in weak minds be more or less 
endangered by this infringement on self-respect. Indeed any wife, 
whose religious and moral principles are not deeply rooted, may 
thus become more readily entangled in the snares of licentiousness. 
Indelicacy, admitted under specious pretexts, may become familiar: 
the ideal excellence of modesty may thus become gradually in a 
great measure obliterated; and religion and virtue, for want of due 
reflection thereon, may not have timely authority to check the 
growing evil, and the temptations to vice. But should her prin- 
ciples be too firm for the facility afforded to the allurements to 
evil in this way, her conjugal love may be impaired thus: suppose 
the most favorable instance; that the wife is morally innocent of 
indelicacy, yet she will most probably conceal the nature and ex- 
tent of the accoucheur’s interference from her husband, and perhaps 
he is not aware of the extent of even ordinary interference. ‘The 
accoucheur and the wife thus keep a secret together; a secret 
always premeditated on his part, and of such a natute as to be a 
gratifying tribute to the self-importance and intrigue of the latter. 
Now mutual confidence is the chief support of love ; it should be 
unlimited between the husband and wife, but here is an inroad 
on it. Besides, a breach being extensively made in it by one 
man, a farther way is more readily opened for him or others. 
Thus, her conjugal love is perhaps impaired, and here is one evil; 
and the wife becomes more open to new impressions. The several 
causes just described, for some consequential evils of personal 
self-abasement, as referable to the practice of ee terest may 
consistently concur, and by their united force be more likely to 
produce, as 1 believe they have sometimes done, indifference and 
incontinence in the wif ; and thus, without superadding as a 
cause a licentious familiarity, not exceedingly ra A to sub- 
sist, between her and the accoucheur. But the husband may not 
be out of the question on this point: perhaps, finding his wife’s 
affections estranged, and her temper towards him soured, he may 
for want of prudence and firmness of principle take the lead in 
infidelity to his marriage-vows. Another cause emanating from 
this fruitful source of evil, the idea of personal abasement, may 
produce in him a like effect. He may have suggested to his wife, 
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and urged her by ali the persuasion of which he was capable, to 
adopt , assistance of a midwife; and finding his remonstrances 
to be vain, and, as is very probable, not having the presence of 
mind, from the novelty and seeming difficulties of such a resistance, 
to insist on the accomplishment, if fairly practicable, of his praise- 
worthy wishes, he may become so disgusted at her misconduct, 
and at the freedom of access to his fireside subsequently assumed 
by the man who has injured his peace (and to which he foolishly 
submits), as to be urged by severe provocation, and a spirit of 
retaliation, to run into dissoluteness. He should, instead of thus 
resorting, reflect that he ought to pursue upright, but decisive 
means to protect or solace his feelings; that by the step. he is 
taking, he is bringing misery on himself, and perhaps his children 
too, as well as his wife; and that the offence of another cannot 
justify his wickedness. And here, the narrow-minded censurer 
will exclaim, is an instance of the general evil tendency of such a 
publication as this. I will shortly reply by observing, that until 
he can prove a reasonableness in repealing wholesome and essen- 
tially expedient laws, for the sake of obviating the penalties arising 
from their occasional infraction, I will not admit the propriety of 
his remark. 

The objections to the accoucheur’s attendance do not end here. 
The previous remarks, as far as relate to the disgust and abhor- 
fence arising out of the practice of man. midwifery, are, by com- 
plication, chiefly applicable both to husband and wife; but the 
lamentable consequences to females, of their mental feelings in 
such cases, come next under consideration. And here I will 
remind the reader of what I formerly remarked, as to the nature 
and gross indelicacy of the accoucheur’s ordinary assistance in 
common and regular cases of labor, and of an observation before 
made, that an extraordinary abuse of occasionally interfering early 
in the progress of a labor, under pretence of ascertaining the 
progress made, or what length of time the practitioner may appro- 
ptiate to other distant pursuits, is commonly practised. The 
virtuous and affectionate wife naturally views and reflects on the 
personal liberties of any other man than her husband, though for 
a purpose sanctioned by custom, with detestation and horror; as 
a female she is more susceptible of personal delicacy ; and surely 
on such an occasion as that which forms the present subject, 
beyond most others, at such a moment, the female mind ought 
not to be unnecessarily agitated or depressed. Every one knows 
that the sympathy between the mind and the body may be ex- 
emplified in numerous ways, and it is frequently instanced in cases 
of man-midwifery. It is an undeniable fact, that the presence and 
interference of a sutgeon during childbirth operate on the female 
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mind, by the dread and repugnance arising from a sense of delicacy; 
so as generally to throw back the labor, and consequently to 
render it lingering; especially with regard to a young female, 
whose first case, if no unfavorable causes supervene in others, is 
on this account most critical during the delivery. Even the ex. 
pected approach of a surgeon will sometimes produce a like effect, 
In such cases surgeons may be truly said to contribute to: the 
occasional necessity for artificial aid. It will. be unnecessary to 
comment on these indisputable facts, and on the obviously in- 
creased pain and debility, and sometimes difficult and unnatural 
labors, lasting complaints, or even fatal consequences, which are 
thus superinduced to the female sex. 

The dangers to health and life, arising from the direct bodily 
injuries occasioned by unnecessary artificial: operations: im the 
accoucheur’s practice, sometimes occur from the impulse of another 
passion besides lust. I have before explained the probability of 
these, the worst of abuses, happening under the sway of a lustful 
passion. Horrid to relate, the mother sometimes receives an irre- 
mediable bodily injury, or the lives of her and the child, or of the 
one of them, are sacrificed by an accoucheur, who, prompted by 
a desire of professional fame, has resorted to the exercise of a 
dangerous artificial operation in childbirth; though conscious at 
the very time either that nature herself would have beneficially 
effected the object pursued, or at the least that a due time had 
not been allowed to ascertain whether she could effect it; or that 
a more simple operation than that performed would have effectu- 
ally answered the purpose. Now lust and an ambitious desire of 
professional fame may co-operate to produce these dreadful con- 
sequences. If we add to these temptations the convenience of 
opportunity, the ready pretence for the occasion, the extreme 
difficulty of detection, the hacknied feelings of the accoucheur, 
and the depravity which experience shows us that thousands of 
persons previously unsuspected are found to possess, the picture 
is complete, the crime will be perpetrated. Is this hazard to be 
longer willingly permitted? Gracious God, how often are: we 
ourselves respectively, by inconsiderate obstinacy or negligence, 
the instruments of our own misery! But let the perpetrator: re- 
member, that there is One unto whom every heart is open, and 
every action fully displayed ; One, from whose omnipotence and 
displeasure he cannot shelter himself. 

While on this part of my subject, I will quote a passage from 
one of the public letters of Sir Anthony Carlisle, that which ap- 
pears in the Times journal of the Ist of May last, signed with his 
name. Asa medical gentleman of high respectability and repute, 
and of am experienced agey his’ observations contain aluminous 
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» and carry with them an irresistible authority ; and being 
the first. of the profession, in the recent agitation of the present 
important subject, thus publicly and signally to reject the shackles 
of interest, combination, and prejudice, which are common to that, 
and in.a greater or less degree to every profession, he has intitled 
himself to public esteem. That part of his letter to which I allude 
is.as follows. 

‘It is my firm conviction, that the establishment and the fur- 
ther prevalence of man-midwifery, sanctioned as a branch of sur- 
» would compromise the justice of the country, by exposing 

the lives of child-bed women and infants to many dangerous and 
unnecessary secret operations. Under this impression, I should 
be passively dishonest if I were to neglect the severe duty of 
asserting my professional thoughts. Having devoted as much 
time to the study of the elementary sciences, which constitute the 
only safe foundation for the healing art, as any of my contempo- 
raries, and having from long continued meditation and from ex- 
perience endeavored to distinguish the means which help and 
those which are hurtful in the perilous business of surgery, I am 
free to confess that I view the operations of man-midwives as the 
most uncertain and the most violent of surgical enterprises. In 
common with many of the best informed physiologists, I regard 
the: birth of the human race asa purely natural process, most 
wisely and sufficiently secured by the unerring ordinations of Pro- 
vidence ; and I am professionally assured that it is always mis- 
chievous to tamper with pregnant women, under the pretence of 
hastening; easing, or retarding the most portentous and delicate 
work of the creation. Man-midwives allege that their interference 
is “a consequence of civilisation, which depraves the natural 
habits of women,’ forgetting the notoriety of a law to compel poor 
unmarried females to disclose their condition, because the known 
frequency of its concealment leads to a capital crime: while, 
among the highly-civilised and numberless ladies and women of 
China and the East Indies, they universally employ ordinary ma- 
trons in the sanctuary of childbirth, and would revolt with horror 
from any proposal to admit the presence of a man. That educated 
men should submit to be associated with nurses and gossips for 
whole:days and nights, merely to wait the humiliating events of 
parturition, is contrary to decency and common sense. Man-mid- 
wives, therefore, teach their disciples to assume directorial offices, 
and:to be curiously or officiously meddling under various pre- 
tences, iby: which the terrified and shocked distressed object is ren- 
dered: obedient; and when the operator’s patience begins to fail, 
os his predictions are at: fault, he rushes into the perilous adven- 
ture,,of using his conjectural desperate art: and I confidently 
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believe, that the increasing number of deaths to mothers and in. 
Sants, as well as the pretended difficulties in midwifery, are mainly, 
if not altogether, imputable to such undue or improper interference, 
Whenever a degree of violence dangerous to the life of or 
child is meditated, the moral propriety of it should be confided to 
physicians, or hospital surgeons, of enlarged intellect. My pre. 
sent purpose is, therefore, to awaken the attention of the legal 
authorities of this kingdom, and to prepare them for deeds which 
must arouse the indignation of parties who may suffer from the 
audacity of young adventurers in surgical midwifery. Even 
before this innovation, it cannot be denied that many rash sur. 
geons have been hurried by vanity, or from pecuniary necessi 
urged, to seek premature vulgar fame, by attempting unjustifiable 
operations, trusting that fatal results would be hushed for the sake 
of the character of the profession; and my own experience ina 
metropolitan general hospital, where every medical officer is kept 
in check by rivals, has induced me to hold public consultations in 
the presence of all the students, in order to prevent questionable 
enterprises. If such precaution is needful in public practice, what 
security can we find in the privacy of a lying-in room, and where 
surgical acts of violence may be passed over without inquiry? 
The public are not aware that the self-constituted teachers of what 
is now termed ‘the obstetric art and science’ are not any of them 
general hospital surgeons, or hospital physicians; and their assumed 
authority to dictate to surgeons’ pupils the terms on which they 
may commit irremediable injuries to women, or destruction to 
infants, are not sanctioned by law. I do not announce these alarm- 
ing statements unadvisedly, but from serious apprehensions, 
awakened by the flippancy with which man-midwives write and 
speak of sacrificing a child, or wounding the vital parts of a 
mother.” 

Perhaps it will be said that as the desire of fame alike affects 
both sexes, the atrocious evils I have just described would, when 
urged by this passion, be equally applicable to scientific midwives 
as to accoucheurs. They would not. Experience abundantly 
shows us, that, speaking generally, women not only possess as 
much fortitude as men on trying occasions, but the sex are natu- 
tally more humane, and particularly with reference to cases of a 
wanton infliction of direct corporal cruelty. In general, the girl 
will not participate in the cruelties which divert the schoolboy. 
The same woman that would defend her infant from personal 
danger at the peril of her life, would most) likely be more prompt 
and zealous in her expressions of detestation of a case of great 
wanton cruelty that was presented to her view, than men, in 
general, would be under similar circumstances. ‘Therefore, the 
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ambition or the impatience which urges some accoucheurs to per- 
form. what they are conscious at the time is unnecessary, and 
attended with extreme pain and cruelty to the mother, would enter 
into the minds of comparatively very few midwives, perhaps of 
none, equally conscious of its character and consequences: and 
even if either feeling did present itself to a midwife, it is almost 
certain that humanity would prompt her to abandon it. It must 
not be forgotten, too, that such atrocious abuses, when proceeding 
from lust, are wholly inapplicable to midwives. 

Having now adverted to the various natural evils of different 
degrees of enormity directly and consequentially arising out of the 
practice of man-midwifery, the reader will readily perceive from 
the observations which I have made on them, and his own reflec- 
tions, that some are universally irremediable in such practice, and 
that for the others no universal, or indeed general, nor permanent 
remedy can be supplied, so long as that practice is continued. It 
is obvious, therefore, that to extinguish these evils, the system of 
midwifery now in use must be subverted, by recurring to the old 
unobjectionable and salutary system; that which was uniformly 
and successfully practised in all nations for thousands of years, 
without a shadow of complaint. 

As some of the sentiments expressed in this tract rest part of 
their importance on the just rights and natural properties of a 
married state, and as the political theorist has sometimes disputed 
the propriety of marriage being wholly unrestricted, and the de- 
bauchee has sometimes asserted that only a general indiscriminate 
intercourse between the sexes is purely natural, I hope it will not 
be considered a digression from the present subject to add a brief 
elementary disquisition to show that marriage alone, and not 
indiscriminate intercourse, is, as a general system, originally and 
purely natural; and that the interests of society require the one to 
be encouraged, and the other discountenanced. Besides, the dis- 
cussion, as it refers to general nature, will facilitate the imtroduc- 
tion of a few important observations immediately on the subject 
of the proposed reformation. In the sense in which I apply this 
term, marriage, it isan agreement between two persons of different 
sexes to cohabit, in exclusion of other sexual intercourse on the 
part of either of them; and the union is urged by love, and mu- 
tually and solemnly agreed between them to be continued, as long 
as both the parties live: whether this agreement is confirmed by 
martriage-rites, or other ceremony, according to the custom of the 
country, or is considered to be honorably and inviolably binding 
by the private understanding between the parties. I do not mean, 
however, to insinuate, but that a legal religious ceremony and a 
public register of marriages have great advantages in society, by 
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imposing deliberation and solemnity on a contract of such immense 
importance to the parties, and rendering the marriage, as it ought 
to be, notorious to the world. Our laws are therefore right in 
declaring the issue illegitimate, when, in a marriage in this country, 
the ceremony is not observed, with a view to enforce the obser- 
vanee, which isa moral duty. Such is the importance of the 
benefits to individuals and society, which I have before described, 
as derived from matrimony: such are the obvious disorder, defects, 
and mischiefs of indiscriminate intercourse: such is the natural 
inclination generally of mankind, individually, for the one, and 
their aversion to the other, that, like the birds of the air, they 
instinctively pair, and countenance this practical ‘union in others. 
Again, there is another cogent argument, showing that marriage 
is natural. ‘he reality of natural modesty will not be questioned. 
It is directly opposed to indiscriminate intercourse, while it is 
congenial to marriage. I speak of mankind in general : of course 
there will always be licentiousness, as there are other vices, be- 
cause of the great depravity of a portion of every large society. 
Marriage is not confined to civilised states ; it will practically be 
more or less found in nearly, or quite, all barbarous nations, But 
if it were only to be found in those civilised, if natural instinct 
had no part in its institution, and it were wholly the result of 
reason and civilisation, it would be no less founded on nature. 
Civilisation is purely natural; it is a natutal result of reason; 
reason forms part of man’s nature, and the exercise of it is as 
natural to him as the exercise of his passions. Sometimes, his rea- 
son and his passions act together; sometimes either has an ascen- 
dancy over the other. The enlightened understanding, like a plant 
florishing in a cultivated soil, is an instance of superior nature— 
of nature improved by reason, which is itself a part of nature. 
Man’s reason has the capacity, by the natural exercise of it, and 
by information derived from social intercourse, to improve itself, 
and other nature too; by which means, nature improves nature. 
‘The mind of the savage, like a plant stunted for want of culture, 
is an instance of imperfect or rude nature. The uncultivated 
plant, florishing in a congenial soil and climate, is, on the same 
principle of similitude, like the mental powers of a man of great 
natural genius, breaking forth and florishing through his own indi- 
vidual acquirements; and the uncultivated plant stunted in a ste- 
rile soil is like a man of uncultured and inferior mental capacity. 
Terrestrial nature, animate and inanimate, suitably to owt tempo- 
rary state of trial, is liable to outward accident, and is otherwise 
imperfect ; nevertheless, mankind in general are enabled, by pro- 
per dispositions and measures, to render‘their hives, on the whole, 
tolerably comfortable and happy. ‘The instincts of the brute crea- 
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tion being confined, are perfect to their purposes; for they have 
no resource. Man's instincts, his imaginations and his passions, 
ate unrestrained’ to a great extent, because of his probationary 
state of existence ; and therefore they are often intemperate, irre- 
gular, or imperfect in the exercise of them, as in the case of man- 
midwifery; but he has reason to prevent his errors, and if his 
errors be obnoxious to others, their reason, prompted by the natu- 
ral law of self-preservation, will urge them, if they possess spirit 
and opportunity, to correct these errors when he neglects or re- 
fuses, and by ps to prevent their recurrence. ‘This rea- 
son itself miay be imperfect; it may be checked’ by passions; it 
may be blinded by prejudice insinuated by custom; it’may err 
through ignorance or mistake of simply perceptible ‘facts, or 
through inadvertence or it may err through a chain of deductions, 
in which some one or more of these causes of error may be in- 
volved and operate ; and it may be errorieous or confined through 
comparative mental weakness or considerable inaction in particu- 
lar instances. ‘Therefore human reason and the passions may co- 
operate, and yet be in error; and reason may erroneously check or 
increase the passions. All our knowlege is derived directly from 
mental perceptions, arising from the exercise of our bodily senses; 
and from instinctive originally ideal perceptions, and, consequen- 
tially, from reason; and from recollection and social information 
thus originating. Our mental perceptions, whether derived from 
the bodily senses or originally ideal, are confined; for without 
reason they pervade no spirit but that of the individual, and they 
pervade a comparatively small part only, and that imperfectly of 
space and matter, and a still smaller part at one time in each re- 
spective individual, Forthis cause, human reason which is exer- 
cised on positive perceptions, or recollection or information thereof, 
is limited and liable:to errors bot. it has>frequently the power of 
exercising itself on positive perceptions;‘or recollection or certain 
information thereof, more or less.témotely connected with the in- 
ference'to’be drawn ; and thus of sometimes supplying the defect 
by conclusive presumption, either as to spirit, space, or matter. 
Man, however, can often improve and correct his perceptions and 
reason by further exercising them, and by the interposition and as- 
sistance of those of others. God has endowed us with great powers 
of reason; and abstracted from the causes of error and restraint just 
mentioned, human reason, intrinsically, has perfect and infinite 
capacity. It is of the greatest importance to us 5 and therefore to 
speak meanly of human reason, in general, ivar attempt, however 
good or bad the motive, to degrade human nature.» Troe religion 
isjand necessarily must'be, wholly guided by sound reason; and-has 
for its objects devotion to Almighty God, and charity to the world. 
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From what has been said, showing that human reason in thia 
life is a part of terrestrial nature, it is evident that though we 
make a verbal distinction for the sake of definition between na- 
ture on the one hand, and the natural improvements which we 
denominate literature and the arts and sciences on the other, the 
latter are an integral part of the former. As the bees, by means 
of their bodily powers and instincts, collect from the flowers of 
the fields the materials by which they contrive and form the combs 
which are adapted to their uses, so mankind, by means of their 
bodily powers and reason, collect the mineral ore, from which 
they form and contrive the watches which are adapted to their 
uses. The ore is nature animproved ; the watch is nature improved 
by natural reason, that is nature; improved, because the end and 
design of sublunary nature is to administer to man, who is beyond 
comparison the chief of this nature. True it is, that all the same 
kinds of bees in every part of the globe form their combs alike, 
and finish them perfect ; whereas comparatively few men are em- 
ployed in manufacturing watches, whole nations are ignorant of 
the art, and they are constructed in various shapes and on different 
principles, and are sometimes imperfect in design. ‘This remark, 
nevertheless, does not form any objection to the principle of simi- 
litude. The cause is this: the instincts of the brute creation are 
confined to a certain correct and undeviating course, and are 
equally applicable to all the individuals of the same species and 
state; but the powers of reason are variously and unequally distri- 
buted amongst and exercised by different persons for the indivi- 
dual or common good, and human reason is liable to error. ‘There- 
fore the imperfect watch is an instance of imperfect nature; but 
we cannot pursue the similitude with a production instinctively 
formed by the brute creation, because what they construct is per- 
fect in design, and can only become imperfect for its purpose by 
outward accident. 

It isa moral duty to employ our reason, to improve our own nature 
where practicable, and to protect it from degeneration ; and it is 
consequently a sin to wilfully exert this natural privilege to debase 

nature for the purpose of gratifying depraved passions—the passions 
of irregular nature. Virtue is the standard of natural perfection 
in the passions, besides piety to God; and the key or test of vir- 
tue in every modification of it is charity, sanctioned by sound 
reason. ‘Therefore, let us exert our reason to protect our nature 
from the wilful and wicked debasement of it by man-midwifery ; 
and may those who now practise it possess charity, so as to cor- 
dially desist in future. 

One principle reason why I have said thus much about human 
reason and nature in general has been, to take an enlarged view of 
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the chasacter, the rights and the properties of a married state; and 
because the licentious have sometimes treated marriage as an un- 
natural restraint, imposed by a custom arising from an overweeni 

tavity and prudence ; instead of what it is, whether proceeding 

om reason or instinct, a purely and originally natural institution, 
essential to the individual and political welfare and happiness of 
the community. Nevertheless, improvident matches are of course 
unjustifiable. Let the political economist, who may absurdly 
descry marriage as a general institution on account of a redundant 
population, turn his attention to fair and upright expedients: let 
him explain the advantages and facilities of emigration: let him 
exhort the people to beware of evil temptations, and a momen 
gratification of unlawful feelings; to be honestly diligent and 
prudent in promoting their temporal comforts; to be constantly 
devout to Almighty God ; to be, both in the national government 
and individually, in charity with their fellow-creatures, including 
loyalty to their king and country; and then, and not till then, to 
rely on a wise and constantly over-ruling Providence. A Provi- 
dence which, though, in consideration of our probationary state, 
Divine Justice may never, or but seldom, specially and extraordi- 
narily interpose, and certainly never miraculously does so at pre- 
sent; still in its ordinary course promotes order, by generally 
affording to the religious and virtuous in this world most 
heartfelt and undisturbed, the most constant and durable temporal 
enjoyments in prosperity, and to them only, fortitude and conso- 
lation in the hour of irremediable adversity. We may add, the 
greater security of bodily health, liberty, and safety ; and the cer- 
tain peace of mind and hope, which are a foretaste of the perfect 
order in a future state. At the same time, let him discourage 
the. gloom of the enthusiast, who is a burden to himself and to 
society ; and who performs only one-half, and that imperfectly, of 
the duty which God requires from him. 

I now come to a pleasing part of my subject, to recommend a 
return to the practice of midwifery by midwives exclusively: to 
suggest, first, the best means, as an immediate and temporary ex- 
pedient, of recurring to the adoption of midwives; and, next, the 
proper mode of permanenily and effectually establishing so desita- 
ble a purpose. It is particularly important to observe, thata 
recurrence to the ancient system is as well calculated to com- 
pletely extinguish all the evils peculiar to the present systemy a6 
not to introduce a single new one. I shall presently show, too, 
that the practice of midwifery by midwives possesses, exclusively, 
important collateral advantages to society at large, i 

I will first take. occasion, as.it will be highly interesting with 
reference to the present subject, to advert to two important-cir- 
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cumstances ‘of late times mainly connected ‘with the history of our 
country; which by the striking contrast they ‘form to ‘each other 
are signally admonitory instances, respectively, of the impropriety 
of the present system, and the propriety of recurring to the old 
system of mid . The first instance is that of the deplorable 
and. tragical end of her who was the fond hope of the nation, our 
late amiable and deservedly lamented Princess Charlotte. With- 
out the slightest intention of reflecting in the least degree on those 
who-had the preparatory direction in her lingering and fatal ac- 
couchement, whom I firmly believe to have acted, thoiffgh under 
the:bias .of an evil custom, to the best of their informatiop and 
power, I will nevertheless venture to affirm, that if the assistance 
of.a skilful and experienced midwife had been substituted for that 
ofthe late unfortunate Sir Richard Croft, her Royal Highness 
would, at least, have had a better chance of a successful issue. If 
any difficulty in the birth had still prevailed, (but which would not 
have been the case, as the authority I shall presently produce will 
show,) it would certainly not have oe aggravated by that natural 
revolt of mind and body, which her delicate sensibility would 
cause her to sustain under actual circumstances. The other instance 
is that of our late worthy Queen Charlotte, the mother of a nu- 
merous and fine family, the mother of our gracious king’: she was 
assisted by a midwife only in all her childbirths, and she lived to a 
good old age. 
~From the observations I have previously made on the natural 
process and general regularity of labors, it is obvious that cases of 
difficulty in the practice of the assistant are extremely uncommon. 
Cases requiring extraordinary but not difficult assistance from the 
practitioner, such as some of the common midwives of the present 
day are competent to, are moreover very unusual. Long and 
tedious labors, but requiring only ordinary assistance, are more 
common, yet, comparatively with childbirths in general, unfre- 
quent. And here let me impress on the general reader, the dis- 
tinction between labors more or less difficult in practice to the 
assistant, and what is termed:a long and difficult: labor, that is 
difficult to the mother only, but regular in its process, except as to 
time. From these remarks, it is evident that in ‘almost all child- 
births, and especially where a su is Not present, as is often 
the case with the lower. orders of society, and is the case with 
nearly all such in Wales, the assistance of a common midwife is 
amply sufficient. Those mothers living remote from:the metro» 
polis, and who cannot conveniently procure a midwife from town 
scientifically acquainted with her profession, ‘would do well to-have 
a common experienced midwife, who may be readily ‘obtamed in 
the. country ; it will be easily ascertained from her whether she is: 
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quite competent, as is most probable, to adjust small irregularities 
in labors, which however are very unfrequent; and having: 2 pro- 
per person in readiness to apply for a surgeon, if the labor should 
perchance prove difficult to the practitioner, he might, if such ‘a 
case should happen, be called in ;:and if it were thought:more 
satisfactory, or the mother was distans from a large town, hemight 
be previously appointed to be near at hand. 

It is much to be wished that respectable midwives could be 
readily procured, whe had studied their profession scientifi 
Will any one be so absurd as to maintain that the female minds 
not capacitated for such a study? «Speaking generally, women 
have quite as much genius as men; and they cam assist:im various 
manufactures with equal ingenuity, though their domestic situa- 
tions and vocations generally prevent in them so much‘ mental 
exertion or participation in the commercial arts. By exclusively 
devoting their professional studies to a scientific and practical 
knowlege of midwifery, midwives would generally possess more 
skill in this profession than medical men. If midwives possessed 
scientific knowlege and experience in their profession, 1 have little 
doubt that they would be confided in and encouraged amongst 
the higher orders of society, and their exertions could not fail to 
be amply rewarded. It would be very desirable if private courses 
of lectures on the practice of midwifery were immediately given 
in the metropolis by respectable surgeons for the instruction:of 
female students exclusively. An institution should also: be es- 
tablished there, and others at Edinburgh and Dublin, for such lec- 
tures at the public expense: This object might with great pro- 
priety be effected by the aid and sanction of the legislature, and 
this. would be the most speedy and decided course; | If the legi 
lature does not interfere, the public have the ability -within them- 
selves. On account of present exigencies, the sooner*public insti- 
tutions of this kind are formed by the one means or the other the 
better. I cannot conceive any objection to the immediate adoption 
of. such a plan; it clashes with the interests of the» medical pro- 
fession, but surely the public welfare ought to be preferred before 
the exclusive and senate l advantage of any particular set of men. 
Many respectable and well-educated young s deinainahnd find:the 
profession of midwifery worthy their study and. practice..o/Anm 
attentive perusal of some modern and able treatise on the practice 
of midwifery, and an attendance: at lectures on :this subject; 
will both be: requisite, besides an attendance as a ‘student:at 
a few childbirths, to initiate the young midwife. Let her: pursue 
her laudable course «with firmness and constancy, reflecting at 
the same time that she will thus be advancing to extinguish great 
and lasting evils affecting her own sex, and may confidently look 
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forward to an ample pecuniaty tecompense. One-half, or even 
less; of the ac¢oucheur’s usual profits would abundantly repay her 
exertions. She -will thus in a short time have it in her power, 
probably on numerous occasions, for many years of an active life, 
to advance the honor of her sex; to prevent indelicacies as gross 2s 
they are unnatural; to prevent an infringement on that rational 
self-respect which contributes to render women amiable in the 
estimation of the wise and good of the other sex ; and to prevent 
the «ill consequences to female health, or possibly fatal conse- 
quences, which in a greater or less degree are superinduced by 
the present practice of midwifery. 

A late number of the «* Gazette of Health” contains an article 
intitled, ** Observations on Sir Anthony Carlisle’s Letter to Mr. 
Secretary Peel on Midwifery :” a letter which he published in the 
Times, a few months previous to the date of that from which I 
have given an extract. The writers for this monthly periodical 
are of course medical men, and a more palpably absurd article 
than this could scarcely have issued from their pens, Assertions 
of facts without proof or even argument, and sentiments at vari- 
apee with the common sense of the lowest and most ignorant me- 
chanic, whose natural reason is entire. One specimen will suffice 
the reader. “Sir Anthony Carlisle thinks it extremely indelicate 
to employ a gentleman as a midwife. Now we appeal to any 

who has witnessed the practice of man-midwives and mid- 
wives, if the conduct of the latter is not more indelicate than that 
of the former.” Here the appeal is left; an appeal chiefly to in- 
terested nurses and prejudiced mothers: not a word offered in 
support of this proposition. Grave and potent knights of the 
lancet, who, I verily believe, have shortened more lives by the mis- 
use Or t00 excessive application of the effects of this instrument, 
and of the stupefaction and deadening properties of your assua- 
ging opiates, than soldiers have destroyed in war, do proceed.a 
little farther consistently with your first essay, and turn the con- 
temptuous smile intoa laugh. Say, ** we appeal to any person 
who has witnessed the properties of each, whether the night is not 
lighter.than the day.” But the public are, surely, not vb he duped 
by:siich an arrogant and ridiculoas appeal as you have made; such 
asfinsult to common sense. Sir Anthony Carlisle, in his public 
letter just mentioned,‘ observes, that in the case of the Princess 
Charlotte, if a female ‘had attended her Royal Highness, the result 
would have been very different to what it was. But what sys 
the **Gazette of Health” in reply ; * the difficulty arose from the 
large head of the child, and the corpulency of the Princess.” Now 
the latter part of this observation is not true, she was not corpu- 
lent; but if'she had been verycorpulent, this would most probably 
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have been a circumstance of little importance in thie.respect. -As 
the other point turns on a question which, as it fortunately hap- 
pens, may be here discussed in a manner not to be in the least 
offensive to individual or public decency, I will enter on the task, 
though I am not in the medical profession, without fear of ridicule 
or error. When we are attempted to be outwitted and deceived 
by the abuse of technical terms or ideas, we call in the aid of 
common sense, as often as it is available, to unravel the mystery. 
It is a common saying amongst the lower classes of women, in 
reference to pregnancy and childbirth, and a true one, that ** na- 
ture suits the back and the burden to each other.” The labor 
was retarded, and rendered extremely lingering through the unna- 
tural and indelicate presence, and perhaps interference of the ac- 
coucheut; and when this has actually been the case, and the con- 
sequence has been fatal, we are told that the child’s head was too 
large. Yes, the whole body was too large, or the mother’s body 
too small, which you will, on the same nonsensical principle. By 
a parity of absurd reasoning all unborn children are proportionably 
too large for the mothers, because they are not miraculously di- 
minished from theit natural and proper size for a time, to com- 
pensate in ease to the mother, for the obstruction in the natural 
of labor superinduced by the accoucheur. The case was 
in principle like that of a valuable horse, who is appomted to 
travel along distance, directly from one certain place to another, 
without rest; a journey which the noble animal could thus ‘have 
accomplished without great fatigue. When he has proceeded.a 
quarter of the way, he is frightened or driven back to begin again, 
and thus advances and returns several times till he is fatigued ; at 
length when he has arrived half way, he is put back to the first 
quarter, when he begins to droop, and this course is cruelly te- 
peated several times till he becomes exceedingly weak ; at 
last, when with his latest efforts he has with extreme fatigue and 
pain yeached the third quarter of his journey, his strength com- 
pletely fails him, though his limbs are perfect, his whole frame 
through overstrained exertion is verging towards a secession of 
vital action, the poor sufferer cannot proceed further, he 
for a moment, sinks down, and expires. Now if the same prit- 
ciple of foolish reasoning is applied here, it will be said that the 
horse did not reach the end of his journey, becamse at the 
ning he had not strength to accomplish the task which in the 
instance was assigned to him. Well may the very next article in 
this periodical be on the subject of a drug, which it is alleged has 
been recently discovered to have been * given with the happiest 
effects” in « cases of tedious or protracted labor.” ‘Cases of litho- 
tomy, the operation of cutting for the stone, are mentioned; but 
how extremely few are the females in whom this or any like 
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offensive surgical operation ever becomes necessary. Even in the 
case of a female who has been so unfortunate as to have required 
and undergone this operation by the hands of a surgeon, her sub- 
sequent childbirth, if any, ought to be attended by a midwife, 
The female having been morally innocent of indelicacy under the 
operation, or even, if possible, had she been otherwise, surely she 
has not thus necessarily become insensible to modesty in future; 
and if in this life we cannot arrive at or secure perfection, we 
ought, and our feelings induce us when not counteracted by evil 
passions, to approximate to it as much as we are able. 

The. next objection to midwives assumed in this periodical is, 
that if they were scientifically instructed in midwifery, they have 
not nerve enough to act in difficult cases; and it is further pre- 
tended, that if they had nerve, they have not strength. Invention 
is strained to impute to midwives a variety of stupid and ignorant 
etrors, most of which would be attributable to few of the women 
that have assisted alone at childbirths, without ever having been 
present at one before. For instance, it is alleged that a woman 
throagh sympathy would endeavor to hasten the labor, and that 
thus she would retard it. No, a woman accustomed to assist at 
labors is as collected over them, under the greatest agony of the 
mother, as any accoucheur can be. It is very easy to go on with 
unfounded general imputations of defects and misconduct, without 
a-shadow of reason or probability to support them. As to the re- 
quisite, nerve on such occasions, Sie Anthony Carlisle’s letter before 
ajnoted, as well as some of my preceding observations abundantly 
Show, that some accoucheurs are apt to have a too unqualified 
extent of nerve, and to speak as the occasion warrants, to delibe- 
rately exercise the most depraved and horrible cruelties, even to 
death itself ! 

:; Now I will not be satisfied, like my antagonists of the monthly 
periodical, with bare contradictions and assertions, I will come to 
the test. I will conclusively prove, by facts and ———s that 
women have sufficient nerve and strength too for the most difh- 
cult cases; and first, nerve, as it is characteristically termed by 
the medical profession. To avoid prolixity, I will pass over many 
cases which are adduced by my adversaries requiring less nerve; 
[will enter at once,on the most difficult case they have summoned 
to.view., The question is asked, “in cases of distortion of the 
pelvis; isa woman equal to the extraction of the foctus by piece- 
meal, or equal .to perform the Cesarean operation?” Here isa 
case,so exceedingly rare, that but very few females can apply it 
to ‘any instance within their knowlege. . It supposes an original 
and peculiar bodily deformity in the mother. Before I proceed 
farther with the immediate case, I will enter into a discussion of 
the nature of this nerve, referring to its possession by women. It 
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is animal courage or strength of mind, as distinguished from the 
firmness of mind inspired by reason and conscience. "Whether 
women possess this constitutional courage generally, in an equal 
degree with men, it is not requisite for my purpose to decide, 
but experience shows us in various ways that they certainly do 
nearly, if not quite so. For instance, do not women as frequently 
commit, or attempt to comrmit, suicide as men, in cases whefe, as 
to beth sexes, the reasonable capacity is entire, though governed 
by passions? I admit animal courage is not so frequently brought 
into action by them ;'the reason is, because the violent passions 
are not so readily provoked to an equal extent in them as in men, 
and when they are, their violence is generally sooner appeased in 
women. ‘The question is, whether women have not sufficient 
animal courage for all the purposes of midwifery. It was ex- 
perienced for some thousands of years that they had every natural 
requisite for these purposes, but now the fact is questioned. Of 
course my remarks are founded on the presumption, that the mid- 
wives to whom they are applicable are equally well acquainted 
with practice as accoucheurs. This anima! courage or strength 
of mind is not alone adequate ; it is unsteady in its application ; 
it is alternately too weak or too rash. It is most readily aroused 
by anger; but in cases of personal danger in the party himself, or 
another for whom he has a fellow-feeling, where it is requited to 
be deliberately and accurately exercised at some risk of not ob- 
viating the danger, it will often be found to be imperfect, when 
alone.’ The firmness of mind which a cultured mind, which rea- 
son and conscience will inspire when united to a moderate quali- 
fication of animal courage, is known to face personal danger with 
as ‘miich dauntless ‘intrepidity and calm perseverance, with as 
much presence of misd and promptitude fitting the occasion, 
points éssemially requisite in difficult cases of midwifery, as the 
greatest animal courage alone ever did. In general such a union 
#§ Superior in.power, and especially in constancy, to great animal 
courage only. "This fortitude is a quality of the mind which is 
possessed at least in as great a degree by women as men; and 
HSaNiIOh with aninial courage is equally distinguished for its effects 
int the sex. JExperience and reflection will bring this truth home 
tothe'itiind’ of every man possessing a moderate share of discri- 
Mihatiot aiid’ expériente: I will term this unionof animal courage 
and fottitude, ' personal ‘courage. Women very seldom court 
danger, as meh $Sditietimes’ do, for the sake of heroic fame, 
betause the female’ sex’ are® not instinctively propelled so much 
to devireit, aridi becduse they know that the amiable ‘qualitiés 
précuté them’ the estéefh of the other sex; but in cases of 
emergency or real ‘nécéssity; personal courage is as conspicuous in 
VOL. XXVIIT.- Pam. NO. LY. G 
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them as in men. Consider the Suttees in India, where, under the 
conscientious errors of Paganism, the widow willingly and deli- 
berately prepares herself, and is burnt to death, on the funeral 
pile of her husband! History furnishes us with abundant in- 
stances of great personal courage in women. As instances, taking 
them separately, they are certainly not conclusive; but as they 
are frequent, they infer a general effect ; and if they did not, they 
would at least tend to confirm the conclusions from our own ex- 
perience. Let me remind the reader of Paulina, wife of Seneca, 
the heathen philosopher. He was doomed to die by the Roman 
Emperor Nero, that monster of every kind of cruelty and vice, 
and suffered by being bled to death ; and she spontaneously soli- 
cited to die with her husband, and willingly saffered awhile the 
same lingering process with great composure; till after that 
she had become insensible, Nero, fearing his cruelties would 
render him hazardously odious, ordered her servants to bind up 
her wounds; and she survived a few years in great weakness of 
body, showing every respect to the memory of her husband. 

If we search the early history of our own country, we shall 
read in Hollinshed’s Chronicles, which furnish a more minute and 
characteristical detail of early events than modern books do, that 
in the perpetual warlike encounters between the ancient Britons 
and the Roman legions who invaded their territories, the British 
armies were attended by the women, who witnessed the battles, 
and encouraged the men; sometimes participating in the contest. 
Of course their presence was impolitic; but I mention the cir- 
cumstance to show, that females in general possess considerable 
courage in great exigencies. As this work from its antiquity is 
too scarce to be accessible to most readers, I will cite a few mis- 
cellaneous extracts from it, coupling them together, as connected 
with the bold and enterprising spirit, heroic intrepidity, and per- 
severing bravery of the celebrated Voadicia; and will refer the 
reader for more particulars and further instances to the book 
itself. 

But the Britains were chiefelie mooved to rebellion by the just com- 
plaint of Voadicia, declaring how unseemelie she had been used and in- 
treated at the hands of the Romans: and because she was most earnestlie 
bent to seeke revenge of their injuries, and hated the name of the Komans 
most of all other, they chuse hir to be captaine (for they in rule and govern- 
ment made no difference then of sex, whether they committed the same to 
man or woman), and so by a generall conspiracie, the more part of the peo- 
ple, having also allured the Essex men unto rebellion, rose and assembled 
themselves togither to make warre against the Romans, There were of 
them a hundred and twenty thousand got togither in one armie under the 
leading of the said Voadicia (or Bunduica as sume name hir). She, there- 
fore, to encourage hir people against the enimies, mounted up into an bigh 
place raised up of turfes and sods, made for the nonce; out of the which 
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she made a long and verie pithie oration. Hir miglitie tall personage, come- 
lie shape, severe countenance, and sharpe voice, with hir long and yellow 
tresses of heare reaching duwne to hir thighes, hir brave and gorgeous ap- 
parell also, caused the people to have hir in great reverence. She wore a 
chaine of gold great and verie massie, and was clad in a lose kirtle of 
sundrie colours, and also thereupon she had a thicke Irish mantell: hereto 
in bir hand, as hir custom was, she bore a speare, to shew hirselfe the more 
dreadfull. Now Voadicia being prepared (as you heare) set foorth with 
such majestie, that she greatlie incouraged the Britains; unto whom for 
their better animating and emboldening, she uttered this gallant oration 
in mannerand forme Eiloning. “ [ doo suppose, my loversand friends, that 
there is no man here but dooth well understand how much libertie and 
freedome is to be preferred before thraldome and bondage. But if there have 
beene anie of you so deceived with the Romane persuasions, that ye did not 
for a time sce a difference betweene them, and judged whether of both is 
most to be desited: now I hope that having tried what it is to be under 
both, ye will with me reforme your judgement, and by the harmes alreadie 
taken, acknowledge your oversight, and forsake your furmer error. Againe, 
in that a number of you have rashlie preferred an externall sovereigntie 
before the customes and lawes of your owne countrie, you doo at this time, 
I doubt not, perfectlie understand, how much free povertie is to be preferred 
before great riches, whereunto servitude is annexed, and much wealth in 
respect of captivitie under forren magistrats, whereupon slaverie attendeth. 
For what thing, I beseech you, can there be so vile and grievous unto the 
nature of man, that hath not happened unto us sithens the time that the 
Romans have been acquainted with this island. Are we not all in manner 
bereaved of our riches and possessions? Doo not we (beside other things 
that we give, and the land that we till for their onelie profit) paie them all 
kinds of tributs, yea for owne carcases? How much better is it to be once 
aloft and fortunate in deed, than under the forged and false title of libertie, 
continuallie to paie, for our redemption, a freedome ? How much is it more 
commendable to lose our lives in defense of our countrie, than to carie 
about not so much as our heads toll free, but dailie oppressed and laden 
with innumerable exactions? But to what end dvo I remember and speake 
of these things, since they will not suffer by death to become free? For 
what and how much we paie for them that are dead there is not one here 
but he dooth well understand. Among other nations such as are brought 
into servitude arealwaies by death discharged of their bondage; onelie to the 
Romans the dead do still live; and all to increase their commoditie and 
gain. If anie of us be without monie (as I know not well, how and 
which way we should come by anie), then are we left naked, and spoiled of 
that which remaineth in our houses, and we our selves, as men left deso- 
late and dead. How shall we looke for better dealing at their hands 
hereafter, that in the beginning deale so uncourteouslie with us: since 
there is no man that taketh so much as a wild beast, but at the first he will 
cherish it, and with some gentleness win it to familiaritie? But we our 
selves, to saie the truth, are authors of our owne mischiefe, which suffered 
them at the first to set foot within our island; and did not by and by drive - 
them backe, as we did Cesar; or slue them with our swords, when they 
were yet farre off, and that the adventuring hither was dangerous, as we 
did sometime to Augustus and Caligula. Wherefore my well-beloved citi- 
zens, friendes, and kinsfolkes, (for I think we are all of kin, since we were 
borne and dwell in this ile, and have one name common to us all,) let us 
now, even now, I saie, because we have not done it heretofore, and whilest 
the remembrance of our ancient libertie remaineth, sticke togither, and 
perform that thing which dooth perteine to valiant and hardie courages, to 
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the end we may injoie not onelie the name of libertie, but also freedome 
itself; and thereby leave our force and valiant acts for au example to our 
posteritie: for if we, which have beene liberallie and in honest manner 
brought up, should utterlie forget our pristinate felicitie, what may we hope 
for in those that shall succeed us, and are like to be brought up in miserie 
aud thraldome. If you consider the number of your enimies, it is not greater 
than yours; if you regard their strength, they are no stronger than you: 
and all this dooth easilie appeere by the bassinets, habergeons, and greives 
wherewith you be armed, and also by the walls, ditches, and trenches that 
you have made fur your own defense to keepe off their excursions; who 
had rather fight with us a farre off, than cope and deale with us at hand 
strokes, as our custome of the warres and martiall discipline dooth require. 
In their houses also and tents they make much account of their baked 
meates, wine, vile, and abroad of the shadow ; that if anie of these dvo faile 
them they either die foorthwith, or else in time they languish and consume: 
whereas to us, everie hearbe and root is meat, everie juice an oile, all water 
pleasant wine, and everie tree an house. Besides this, there is no place of 
the land unknowne to us, neither yet unfriendlie to succour us at need: 
whereas to the Romans, they are for the must part unknowne and altogither 
dangerous, if they should stand in need: we can with ease swim over everie 
river both naked and clad, which they with their great ships are scarse able 
to performe. Wherefore, with hope and good lucke, let us set upon them 
couragiouslie, and teach them to understand, that since they are no better 
than hares and foxes, they attempt a wrong: match when they indevour to 
subdue the grehounds and the wolves.” With which words the queene 
let an hare go out of hir lap, as it were thereby to give prognostication of 
hir successe ; which comming well to passe, all the companie showted, and 
cried out upon such as not long before had doone such violence to so noble 
@ personage. 


After giving a description of two victories which this heroine 
achieved ; one over a Roman garrison, and the other over the 
ninth Roman legion, under Petus Cerealis its lieutenant; and 
Stating the return of Paulinus Suetonius, the Roman lieutenant- 
governor, from Anglesey, with the main Roman army in great 
speed through these disasters, the account proceeds as follows : 


In the mean time, there came over to the aid of Suetonius the legion 
surnamed the 14, and other bands of souldiers and men of warre, to the 
number of ten thousand in the whole; whereupon, chiefelie bicause vittels 
began to faile him, he prepared to give battel to his enimies ; and chose 
out a plot of ground verie strong within straits, and backed with a wood, so 
that the enimies could not assault his campe but on the front: yet by 
reason of their great multitude, and hope of victorie conceived by their 
late prosperous successe, the Britains, under the conduct of Queene Voadi- 
cia, adventured to give battell; having their women there to be witnesses of 
the victorie, whume they placed in charrets at the uttermost side of their 
field. Voadicia,or Boudicia, (for so we find hir written by some copies, and 
Bonuica also by Dion,) having hir daughters afore hir, being mounted into a 
charret, as she passed by the souldiers of ech sundrie couutrie, told them, 
“Tt was a thing accustomed among the Britains to go to the warres under the 
leading of women; but she was uot now cume foorth as one borne of such 
noble ancestors as she was descended from, to fight for hir kingdome and 
riches ; but as one of the meaner sort, rather to defend hir lost libertie, and 
to revenge hir selfe of the enimie for their crueltie shewed in scourging hir 
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like a vagabond, and shamefull deflouring of bir daughters.” For the licen- 
tious lust of the Romans was so farre spred and increased, that they spared 
neither the bodies of old nor yoong; but were readie most shamefullie to 
abuse them; having whipped hir naked, being an aged woman, and forced 
hir daughters to satisfie their filthie concupiscence. ‘* But (saith she) the 
geds are at hand readie to take just revenge. If ye therefore would wey 
and consider with your selves your buge numbers of men of ware, and the 
causes why ye have mooved this warre, ye would surelie determine, either in 
this battell to die with honour, or else to vanquish the enimie by plaine 
force, fur sv (quoth she) I, being a woman, am fullie resolved ; as for you men 
ye maie, if ye list, live and be brought into bondage.” 

The Roman army being exceedingly well-disciplined, long accus- 
tomed to war, and furnished with superior weapons, was, as usual, 
when strong in numbers, victorious; as the Roman soldiers were ac- 
customed to be at that time over the then known world. Let us 
see what became of our heroine. 

There were slaine of the Britains that day few lesse than eighty thou- 
sand, as Tacitus writeth. For the straits being stopped with the charrets, 
staied the flight of the Britains, so as they could nut easilie escape: and the 
Romans were so set on revenge, that they spared neither man nor woman; 
so that mavie were slaine in the battel, manie amongst the charrets, and a 
great number at the wood’s side, which way they made their flight; and 
manie were taken prisoners. Those that escaped would have fought a new 
battel ; but in the mean time Vuadicia, or Bonuica, deceassed of a natural] 
infirmitie, as Dion Cassins writeth; but other say that she poisoned hir 
selfe, and so died, because she would not come into the hands of hir bloo- 
thirstie enimies. 

Our country was subject to the Roman yoke for nearly four 
centuries ; I hope it can never hereafter be truly said, that it was 
subject to the yoke of man-midwifery for three quarters of a cen- 
tury. The natural courage of both sexes is not diminished, from 
what it was in our ancestors, by our present civilisation. Occa- 
sions of self-defence are become less necessary, through the pro- 
tection of a national soldiery and of the civil authorities. ‘The 
depravity, always more or less abounding in a society, is partly 
extinguished, partly changed in its form ; artifice and stratagem 
have succeeded, as in the lust of man-midwifery, to rapine and 
open violence. Yet the army of a civilised nation has as much 
animal courage, besides exclusively possessing the collected intre- 
pidity which a cultivated reason affords, as the host of barbarians 
to which it may be opposed, with better means of effectual hosti- 
lity. 

The preceding observations on female courage, and the instances 
adduced, being applied to the difficult and exceedingly uncommon 
case of practice before particularised, I will now decide what my 
adversaries in the Gazette of Health have foolishly left doubtful 
in respect of this case. ‘They propose the alternative of destroy- 
ing the child or the mother; for if the mother were already 
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dead, the Czsarean operation, if considered available to save the 
child’s life, would be performed by a novice without hesitation. I 
will relieve the midwife from irresolution on this point, by in- 
forming her, if the weakest capacity could hesitate, that as one 
must die to save the other, she must and conscientiously ought to 
save the mother by destroying and extracting the unborn child, 
For the purpose of proving that a woman of tolerable capacity has 
resolution and nerve, provided she is skilled, to perform this ope- 
ration successfully, I will, in addition to what has been sufficiently 
urged to this point, mention a general fact peculiarly suited to my 
reasoning, which is of itself, without any other help, quite con- 
clusive. Such of my readers as reside in or near to populous 
manufacturing towns or districts, have been often credibly informed, 
through the medium of local newspapers or otherwise, of frequent 
particular instances of illegitimate infants being deliberately and wil- 
fully drowned, or otherwise destroyed, by their own mothers—yes, 
by their own mothers; who have ae instigated to the act partly 
by shame; but have been chiefly incited to take this step by the 
powerful impulses of actual want—to save the child from the starva- 
tion, filth, disease, and lingering death, which under their custody 
would perhaps have been unavoidable. The legal proof of the 
mother’s act is generally wanting, but the infants are found dead, 
(having, as it is frequently ascertained from a surgeon at the in- 
quest, been born alive,) under circumstances which lead to a 
pretty sure conclusion that the mothers, who are sometimes indi- 
vidually suspected and sometimes unknown, have been the de- 
stroyers. ‘They are sometimes legally proved to have been so, and 
are ascertained to have concealed the childbirth, premeditating 
their purposes. Mothers have been often convicted, in cases of 
infants being found dead, of concealing the birth of the child ; 
and in such cases there is a pretty sure inference that they were 
the destroyers. The fact of an infant found dead not being owned 
by any mother, though a coroner’s inquest is always held in the 
immediate neighborhood where it is found, is almost conclusive 
against the mother, though she may be undiscovered. Now asa 
woman of principles so depraved, as to resolve on murdering her 
own infant, actually born alive and perfect in shape and vigor, 
for the mere purpose of adding to her temporary convenience, 
and saving the child from possible starvation, possesses animal 
courage to perpetrate the deed ; it is quite certain, that a woman 
of tolerable mental capacity and of virtuous principles will, ina 
hundred-fold degree, possess personal courage to destroy and 
extract the unborn infant of another woman; when, in addition to 
her animal strength of mind, her reason inspires her with fortitude 
and perseverance, and she is animated by a consciousness that thus, 
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and thus only, can the mother’s life be saved, and that she is per- 
forming a justifiable action, and that no person in his senses can 
disapprove of her conduct. 

The mental capability of midwives is conclusively proved to be 
equal to every difficult case of practice from what has been pre- 
viously observed, even without the comparison just drawn. Difhi- 
cult cases rarely happen even before a surgeon, and I have before 
shown that they would still more seldom occur before a midwife: 
and when they do happen, women having on emergent occasions 
equal courage and fortitude with men, skill and experience will 
inspire confidence and persevering constancy in the practice of 
the one sex, as much as in that of the other. Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that all women, indiscriminately, are not mentally 
capacitated for midwives, in respect of either studying or practising 
the profession; in each sex are alike to be found individuals of 
genius, application, and strong mind, and others of inferior capa- 
city. With the advantages of science and experience, women 
would be equally as capable of acting with efficiency and success, 
in the most difficult cases of midwifery practice, as men; thus 
obviating the various great objections to man-midwifery, without 
introducing others in their stead. 

The other plausible objection to midwives, the assumption that 
they have not bodily strength for some cases of difficulty, will 
require few words to refute it. Thousands of women in this 
country possess great bodily strength. A midwife ought to have, 
at least, mediate strength as a woman, and this will suffice for 
every purpose. A sufficient number of suitable females might be 
readily obtained of adequate strength, quite enough of strength, 
as well as nerve, for midwifery practice, including every uncom- 
mon occasion of difficulty requiring more strength than in others. 
Besides, midwives might occasionally assist or substitute each 
other in difficult cases, as accoucheurs sometimes do. 

There is another objection pretended against midwives in the 
Gazette of Health, which, from what I have shown and proved, 
can relate only to the adoption of the common midwives of the 
present day ; but for the sake of argument, and to give this ob- 
jection full play, I will, in pointing out its invalidity, suppose it 
to relate to future midwives scientifically instructed, as well as the 
others. It is said, ** how often does it happen that the intimation to 
the patient of the necessity of the assistance of a man-midwife has 
a most injurious effect on her mind? In many cases of difficult 
labor this intimation has operated most injuriously on the brain, 
in consequence of the nervous and sanguiferous system being in a 
state of feverish excitement; the patient supposing that some 
formidable operation will be necessary to save her life.” What a 
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stupendous display of words pointing to a terrible phantasm of 
deliberate and almost wholly pure invention. Really, gentlemen 
of «the obstetric art,” as you often term midwifery, you are very 
ingenious in mysteriously dissembling. Yes, you help out the 
lack of scientific intelligence by mysterious expressions, about 
which you yourselves have no certain idea; instead of resting 
content with knowlege accessible to the human mind, and applying 
it usefully and unerringly. ‘That some degree of mental uneasi- 
ness would be felt by a mother under the whole circumstances, is 
unquestionable ; but that a mother would feel similar uneasiness 
during and subsequent to the same actual operation of the accou- 
cheur, had he been called in from the first, is equally unquestion- 
able ; and the mental uneasiness previous to his being called in 
would be nearly absorbed by a solicitude for the assistance of the 
person who could administer the requisite relief in a case of emer- 
gency.. The midwife, in the meantime, accustomed to witness 
labors, and knowing the nature and extent of the difficulty, would 
be enabled to soothe the mind of the mother, and to prevent any 
unnecessary anxiety; and if she were only a common midwife, 
an accoucheur, if my suggestions are attended to, will soon be 
present. A common midwife being generally competent to cases 
of small irregularity, which nevertheless are very unfrequent, the 
surgeon would most probably be only required for difficult cases, 
which ate exceedingly uncommon; and moreover, out of these 
difficult cases there are only two or three that indispensably 
require prompt assistance: so that sucha case as one of the 
latter description is about as unlikely to happen, as that the house 
should fall on the mother and midwife during the childbirth. But 
supposing for the sake of argument,,that after all these observa- 
tions there was a shadow of objection left in favor of the accou- 
cheur’s assisting from the first, for the specious reasons I have just 
cited, are there not many great and insuperable objections to his 
attendance, as often respect the health or even the life of the 
mother, besides many other probable, and some certain evils 
before described ; and must not he to obviate this shadow of 
objection attend from the first in all cases, carrying with him 
these evil consequences in his train: and is it not wiser to incur 
the small risk of a less evil, than to run a considerable risk of 
many great ones, and be certain of encountering others? 

Another subject discussed in a previous article of the same 
number of the Gazette of Health, is the question of the pro- 
priety of the popular feeling lately displayed as to the disinterment 
of human bodies for surgical dissection. This, of course, is a 
subject not within the scope of this tract; however, as it is in 
some degree connected with the subject of indelicacy and personal 
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abasement, and I have already treated fully of those points, T will 
make a few brief observations on it. The indelicacy is obviously 
greater in the case of a deceased female ; but the circumstance of 
the body exposed, being in all these cases of course dead, certainly 
very much abates the indelicacy: yet, on the other hand, the 
actual bodily exposure cannot be greater, as to the extent of visi- 
bility and contact, in any case. We have naturally a respect for 
the remains of a deceased person, which is proportioned to the 
love, the friendship, the respect, or common good-will we had*for 
the party when living. Therefore, very many persons will affec- 
tionately take up the hand, or kiss the lips of a near and dear’de- 
ceased relative: we attend a funeral, and erect a tomb; anda 
surviving near relative or intimate friend will perhaps visit the 
grave to indulge his sensibility. I am not indiscriminately allud- 
ing to funeral pomp, which may or may not be dictated by 
feeling, but to inward and heartfelt respect. Possessing this 
particular or common respect for the remains, we are thetefore 
sensible to any indelicacy which we know to have been committed 
on them; and this sensibility is proportioned in degree to the 
respect. ‘There is an implied natural repugnance in the deceased 
person when living to an indelicacy committed on his body after 
death, and an implied natural desire on the part of himself and 
others that his remains should rest in the grave to be destroyed 
by time, without being subjected to indelicate exposure. If on a 
sea-voyage the dead body is necessarily consigned to the watery 
deep, there is still no indelicate exposure. Perhaps it will be said, 
that the surgeons procure the dead body clandestinely—the secret 
is never disclosed, and surviving relations and others are therefore 
under no unpleasant sensations, and that there is no wrong, 
because no injury is felt, This secret is a risk; but suppose 
otherwise, then we have the absurd principle, that all positive 
injuries that are not sensibly felt or discovered are justifiable: so that 
the man who deceived and entertained a guest at table with a jomt 
of horse-flesh, or food more disgusting and exceedingly filthy, has 
done no wrong; for the guest never knew the deception, and the 
meat was wholesome. To be sure, the deception here was wanton ; 
but still in the former case, it was practised more probably for 
the sake of gain than necessity. There is a respect due from one 
to another, which charity requires us to feel and evince fora 
person; so as not to take advantage of his unconsciousness, present 
and future, to do that without his authority which if he were 
acquainted with the deed, and on that condition only he would 
feel to be an unjustifiable harm towards him; and if we fail in 
observing this respect, we are still accountable for the act to an 
Omniscient Being. In the present case, we ought to respect the 
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reasonable and laudable implied desire of the deceased person when 
living, and of his surviving relations and others. Besides these 
considerations, the notorious and unnecessary frequency of dissec- 
tions creates an unpleasant suspicion and anxiety in a person, 
both on his own account and for his relatives and friends. There 
are in this country too many surgeons, and too many lecturers on 
anatomy, even in proportion to the number of students, of which 
there are also too many; so that these lectures by their super- 
abundance are oftener a matter of gain than of necessity. If some 
plan were adopted to prevent too great a number of lectures, and 
thus to secure the attendance of as many students at each lecture 
as can properly receive instruction, it would be desirable, because 
it would be a saving of dissections. ‘The fact is, that with all 
their dissections, nineteen out of twenty medical men throughout 
the country are not sufficiently competent to act in surgical ope- 
rations of much difficulty, even to set and manage a fractured 
limb: nor is it likely, even if surgeons were not too numerous, 
because such cases comparatively so seldom happen, that they can 
have no adequate experience. If a plan were adopted for the great 
bulk of surgeons to attend to physic and less difficult surgical 
cases, and one surgeon or more residing in each considerable 
market-town, according to the population, were to exclusively prac- 
tise in difficult surgical operations, the skill and experience of the 
latter class would be of peculiarly great benefit to the public. The 
plan would have the additional advantage of reducing the fre- 
quency of surgical dissections. The proper subjects for dissection 
appear to be all criminals who have suffered capital punishment, 
and those deceased prostitutes of the description of street-walkers, 
who have regularly followed their vile pursuits for a long time, 
say three years successively or upwards, previous to their deceases. 
If the most were made of dissections, these bodies, in addition to 
those of medical men or other persons who may choose volunta- 
tily to bequeath their remains for the purpose, would be quite 
sufficient for the surgical and healing arts, with the aid of excel- 
lent treatises, with plates, on human anatomy. I will not digress 
further on this subject; it relates to an indelicacy of small im- 
portance in comparison with the indelicacy only of man-midwifery. 

Perhaps it will be urged by some persons, as an excuse in favor 
of the future adoption of man-midwifery in particular instances, that 
the agitation of the present question, and the exposure of the 
accoucheur’s misconduct having become so public as it now is, 
medical men will in future act with propriety. This is a selfish 
and temporising plea. Their corrupt desires cannot be extin- 
guished, and the public cannot and never will be sufficiently on 
their guard. Medical men have opportunities or pretexts ‘for 
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eluding vigilance. Can the public interest, even should it be 
excited by my efforts, and those of a thousand other writers on this 
subject, create a lasting sensation in the community? Can we 
permanently change the course of nature in the human passions ? 
Would not time obliterate the effects of our exertions, unless a 
change of system is effected, while all the abuses of man-mid- 
wifery would recur, as all mankind are naturally more or less, 
individually, prone to selfish gratifications? Ought we to be so 
devoid of charity, as to have no concern for posterity? Are we 
to slumber over the partially beneficial and temporary effects of 
precept on the evils of a bad system, without offering our aid and 
the influence of our example in support of an attempt, easily 
practicable, to change the system for one that will not only com- 
pletely and permanently extinguish these evils, but is in its nature 
without a single peculiar defect? Besides, is the gross indelicacy 
of the ordinary assistance, or even the presence of the accoucheur 
in common cases, and the still greater indelicacy of his assistance 
in others, of no consequence ? 

There being no original and purely natural impediments to the 
proposed reformation, I will now inquire into the contrived obsta- 
cles opposed to it. In order to contend successfully in any adverse 
enterprise, we should become acquainted with the position and 
strength not only of our open enemy, but of our secret adversaries 5 
and we should carefully ascertain on what force we can rely for 
conquest. As far as medical men are concerned, most of them 
are obviously averse to a change in the present system, and the 
same remark applies to many of their near relatives and particular 
friends. But as there are some persons in the profession of more 
liberal minds, and an amply sufficient number, no doubt, who 
would be willing, if respectfully solicited and with offers of a fair 
remuneration, to instruct an adequate number of suitable women 
in the practice of midwifery ; and as the other opponents men- 
tioned, besides the medical men, are comparatively few in number, 
and their ill-directed efforts easily to be frustrated, by the suspi- 
cion which attaches to their relationship a peculiar intimacy with 
those of the profession who are averse to a change; it is natural 
to inquire, what is the real cause of the present delay ? Nearly 
two years have elapsed since I first addressed the public, in my 
small tract, on the subject of the proposed change, and in a few 
months afterwards, copies were gratuitously circulated very exten- 
sively in the metropolis and the country; yet hitherto no general 
plan of public utility has been attempted. With the exception of 
two courses of lectures on the practice of midwifery lately given 
in Manchester by Mr. Radford, a respectable surgeon practising 
there, to female students and practitioners exclusively, I know of 
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no efficient steps having been yet taken to instruct women in the 
practice of midwifery. The ladies do not appear to have generally 
used their persuasive influence in a matter which so greatly con- 
cerns them. Except in a few partial instances, they have not, as 
far as I have been able to inform myself, adopted my suggestion 
of employing midwives of the present day in general cases, as a 
temporary expedient, calling in a surgeon, or appointing him to be 
near at hand, if it should be requisite: a measure so obviously 
proper, that in the present agitation of this subject it would 
naturally occur to their minds. No matter, whether my humble 
endeavors, or the efforts of those who have since ably written in 
support of the good cause, have been equal to the great import- 
ance of it; the mere title-page of my pamphlet, the bare sug- 
gestion of the subject for consideration, would, I am certain, be 
sufficient with most persons of even moderate capacity and dis- 
cernment to decide the question, if unbiassed by prejudice or 
influence, in favor of a change of the present system. The 
attention of the public has now been excited, and [ am convinced 
that they are generally anxious to have the system altered. ‘The 
public being now on their guard against the influence and machi- 
nations of medical men and their open abettars, these persons 
cannot be the sole nor principal cause of the present delay. No; 
the delay rests chiefly with a certain, and that not a small portion 
of the fair sex. This portion may be divided into two classes. 
One of these classes, of which I will dispose first, as being of the 
two by much the least numerous and influential, is the monthly 
nurses usually attending ladies preparatory to and during their 
accouchements. These female nurses are generally well acquainted 
with the accoucheurs in their respective neighborhoods, being 
frequently obliged to them for recommendation. Indeed the 
recommendation is often reciprocal between both parties in their 
respective callings. ‘The nurse having many private opportunities, 
is therefore very likely from prejudice and partiality to speak in 
fayor of the accoucheur’s practice, and to throw out hints of 
danger in substituting a midwife: all which observations, coming 
from an experieuced and often unsuspected, though deceitful 
nurse, it is not to be wondered at that many young married ladies 
should readily approve of and credit her statement. Ladies in 
general, however, from a knowlege of the nurse’s relative situa- 
tion, have discernment to detect this fallacy, and are therefore 
enabled to expose it to those of their sex, whose youth and inex- 
perience may render them liable to its effects. 

The other, and the more formidable class of female opponents, 
are mothers, of ail ages; not considering them with reference to 
their parental situation, but as females having experienced child- 
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birth, assisted, as has been the general custom for the last half 
century, by accoucheurs. I enter on this part of the subject with 
much regret, that occasion should have been given for doing so, 
conscious as I am that a large and important part of the fair sex 
are justly liable to severe censure for their present perverseness ; 
nevertheless I enter on it unhesitatingly, because I have the general 
and permanent welfare and happiness of the sex at heart. Ihasten 
to say, that I speak not in censure of all mothers, nor even of most 
mothers; for I am convinced from conversations I have had with 
some of them, and from various other sources of information, 
that many are advocates, or are privately in favor of the proposed 
change in the system of midwifery. ‘This assertion, that mothers 
ate the principal cause of the present delay, is not founded oh 
hasty presumption, but on long and mature observation and re- 
flection, and on information. It is supported as well by argument, 
as by particular instances and general facts within my knowlege. 
How are we to account for the seeming apathy of the fair sex in 
general to the proposed change, notwithstanding the readiness of 
midwives of the present day, 4s a temporary and conditional expe- 
dient, and notwithstanding the concurtence of nearly all men, 
except accoucheurs, in the propriety of it? We must look’ for 
the cause of this coolness in some considerable portion of the fair 
sex themselves. Now no man in his senses can suppose, that the 
sex in general are naturally prone to wilfully support the vices, 
and experience the great temporary evils of man-midwifery. 
Monthly nurses, as well as accoucheurs, I have shown to possess 
little influence since the present subject has been brought ‘intb 
public notice. Mothers, by reason of their experience, authority, 
and consequence, and their pervading all ranks of society, possess 
very extensive influence. This influence has been hitherto very 
successfully exercised by many of them amongst themselves and 
young married females, either actively or by a specious neutrality, 
in opposition to the introduction of the practice of midwifery by 
midwives. They have thus exercised their influence for the fol- 
lowing reason. They have absurdly viewed the present agitation 
of the subject and the proposed change as a source of shame to 
themselves, as having participated in the errors of the. preserit 
system ; and suppose that if the reformation were effécted, they 
should hereafter suffer in a comparison with females who, in their 
earliest occasion and subsequently, had wholly availed themselves of 
it: they have therefore endeavored to silence the subject, and: pré- 
vent the effecting of the change. With respect to facts in support 
of the position I have taken, I could adduce several striking in- 
stances, but it would be invidious to particularise examples, 
because by alluding to special circumstances, though no names 
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were given, the instances might be appropriated ; and if they were 
appropriated correcthy, it would nevertheless be partially severe 
to do so, and create an irritation, which, after this sufficient allu- 
sion, might serve only to give a partial check to the desirable 
purposes of this tract. As a general fact, I can confidently assert 
that my intercourse with society having enabled me to observe the 
conduct and manners of the many mothers with whom I am per- 
sonally acquainted, or by whom I am personally known, and who 
have known me to be the author of the former editions of this 
tract, I have without pretending to much penetration perceived 
from their manners enough to convince me that some of them 
are, or have been, hostile to the proposed reformation. As a col- 
lateral proof that this is the case, I have observed with much plea- 
sure, that nearly all those ladies with whom I am more or less 
acquainted, who are either unmarried or are married without 
having had children, and who are arrived at an experienced age 
so as to form their own opinions unbiassed by the arts of others, 
have signified to me indirectly, yet in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, their approbation of the cause I am supporting; and I do not 
recollect one of them to have signified contrarily. 

It is certainly a despicable circumstance, that any mother should 
harbor such narrow principles, that she cannot view with com- 
placency this great projected improvement in the situation of the 
present and future generations of females ; because, as not having 
been introduced on the earliest occasion that she could have availed 
herself of it, she is foolish enough to suppose it would, if effected, 
be to her a source of shame. ‘Will she be so uncharitable as to 
have no concern for the health and safety, the decency and morals, 
of her own sex, and for the connubial fidelity, the peace and hap- 
piness mutually of husband and wife ? Can she continue to be so 
selfish as to place the transitory, trifling, and unreasonably unplea- 
sant feelings of herself and a few other equally selfish mothers of 
the present age, in competition with the naturally and reasonably 
anxious desires, the good taste, the purity of morals, and the hap- 
piness in a considerable degree of the present, and all future 
generations of society of both sexes? If a corrupt pride instigate 
her to partly sacrifice her regard for her own delicacy, let charity, 
on the other hand, teach her to surmount this pride, and also to 
respect delicacy in others ; let it prompt her to reflect on the evils 
of sere ha which I have described, and then to lend her 
best aid and the influence of her example in support of the practice 
of midwives. Let her remember, that it is not only prudent to 
avoid error, but magnanimous to acknowlege it, where the ac- 
knowlegement is no injury to her, and an advantage to others. I 
have as good an opinion of the fair sex generally as a man rea- 
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sonably can have; and I think they are fully intitled to maintain 
that rank and consideration in society, which in this nation they 
in general possess; indeed, in some respects, I think they are 
debarred from privileges which they ought to enjoy. Still, I 
entertain no romantic ideas respecting them ; and it is incumbent 
on me to distinguish between right and wrong in conduct, and 
to act as conscience dictates. Women having naturally more 
modesty, and especially a higher sense of personal delicacy than 
men; I am certain, for this reason, that were it not for the evil 
influence or specious indifference, the bad example and tutelage 
of such mothers as I have been censuring, women in general, and 
particularly young modest females, would cordially unite in. mani- 
festing to the world their approbation of the proposed reforma- 
tion. 

But whence arises this sensibility to shame in a mother? A 
little reflection would dispel it. A wrongful act, as it relates to 
the person committing or authorising it, and without reference to 
circumstances of aggravation or extenuation, admits of two degrees 
of guilt, or it may be wholly blameless and excusable ; accordingly 
as it proceeds from design, carelessness, or unavoidable error. 
Now design, which is by far the principal degree of guilt, is, in 
the case of the wife, out of the question. I have before remarked 
that females, though they are aware in a general point of view of 
the natural forwardness peculiar to the male sex, yet being natu- 
rally strangers in feeling to the impetuosity of desire which prompts 
it, are therefore not so capable of detecting the pretences of the 
accoucheur as men are; and besides, they therefore cannot so 
readily perceive the extent of his impure feelings. The generally 
presumed and undisputed honor and uprightness of medical men 
in general have contributed to produce the same effects. A gene- 
rally prevalent and unimpeached custom has had the same tendency. 
And beyond all these considerations, a sense of delicacy has sealed 
the lips of the wife from general complaint; and she has been 
urged, as the artful accoucheur was well aware, to secrete the in- 
delicacy even from her husband, improperly though almost un- 
blamably, by her anxiety to support his love towards her. These 
palliations combine in nearly every instance of a female hitherto 
attended by an accoucheur; and though they impute a degree of 
carelessness, and do not form a perfect excuse, they approach 
nearly to it. 

The accoucheurs stand in a very different light to the fair sex. 
Their conduct was designed. They must. be acquainted with the 
unlawful gratification afforded to their lustful desires, and have 
anticipated this gratification. They must be conscious of their 
Own impure motives in instances of extraordinary unnecessary 
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imterference. ‘Excuse for their miscondact is’ out‘of the question; 
because:it was morally incumbent on them to have abandoneda 
yocation which was at best indelicate, and which led them into 
actual contact with an evil passion, in such a case, nearly always 
more or less incontrollable. In the ordinary abuses of man-mid- 
wifery,:medical men of the present day, however, are: intitled to 
gome palliation for their misconduct. Those of the present age 
did not originate the abusive system, but succeeded to the practice 
of their predecessors. They were brought up to the medical pro- 
fession; and as surgeons were induced to enter it partly for the 
sake. of the emoluments of man-midwifery ; and the pecuniary 
aneans of many of them are so contracted through rivalship, that 
these have been stimulated to support the present system to avoii 
poverty. It is no palliation, however, that their practice of mid- 
wifety was not a subject of public complaint, because accoucheurs 
were conscious that the community in general were not aware-of the 
warious.evils of it. The wife has always experienced some of these 
evils, and the husband sometimes has directly or consequentially 
experienced more or less of them: and though in some instancés 
hesmay: through unconsciousness have never actually felt; and 
through death:never will feel a direct injury, and never received 
@ consequential one, from the accoucheur’s practice, yet the latter 
is still-guilty of moral wrong to the husband, for the reason men- 
-tioned, when formerly alluding to wrongs unconsciously suffered 
in eases Of surgical Senestine: A change of system in the prac- 
suce.of. midwifery will not be a permanent injury to the interests 
of medical men. If it iseffected, there will in future be fewer stu- 
dents in the medical profession; so that the presént members of 
‘the: profession wiil a more of their proper business. Thete 
-will:bé.the:same reduction in their numbers constantly operating 
by death or other incapacity, without a proportionate, yet with an 
adequate: supply. fs 
co Men of all ages and ranks, whose opinions I have asked, or by 
ether; means been able to ascertain, except interested persons, 
-have almost uniformly approved of the general purposes of’ this 
‘tract. Some of my readers will perhaps ask, how is a husband, 
avho is averse to the present system of midwifery, to act, if he is 
yunited to a female who is disposed to have the assistance of an 
‘accoucheur, or . the firmness of whose resolution to the contraty 
he has reason to doubt? I will suppose, for the sake of example, 
that these circumstances should occur in the case of a young gen- 
‘tleman, who has been recently married to a young female of great 
spersonal beauty and accomplishments, to whom he is ardently 
wattached;.. After perusing these pages, he will of course beware 
‘ofthe importunities: and. insinuating ‘address of the ‘medical irien 
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in his neighborhood ; all of whom he will probably perceive to 
endeavor in an especial manner to court the acquaintance and 
favor of himself and his partner, as early after the marriage as 
opportunity may serve. Besides reasoning with his wife on the 
propriety of a midwife, he will caution her against the undue in- 
fluence of monthly nurses, and most of all, of the mothers whose 
conduct I have reprehended. He will likewise act up to the sug- 
gestions furnished by the following excellent description and re- 
marks thereon, taken from the tract from which I have before 
uoted. 
vs Not many months after marriage the lady is attacked by the 
usual qualms from pregnancy; and the accoucheur, according to 
the most modern practice, is then commonly called in. Some of my 
readers, I expect, will immediately apply the following description. 
On being introduced, he assumes an ingenuous air and apparent 
candor, to impress his patient with a conviction of his honesty and 
zeal. After having once secured an inroad, the lady is ¢ put under 
his care,’ as it is termed, and his visits of course are frequently 
repeated. The husband, having no suspicion of his wife’s danger, 
is often absent, either on business or pleasure ; and the patient 
(if a woman can be styled a patient merely because she is preg- 
nant) finds relief from solitude in the society and conversation of 
the doctor. He commonly begins at each visit by kind inquiries re- 
specting her health, made in a polite but earnest manner : he dis- 
covers a solicitude to amuse and please her, knowing that woman’s 
gentler feelings are always deeply affected by kindness and atten- 
tion. Accompanied by an apology on the necessity of the case, 
he asks her questions of a nature that the generality of men are not 
at all aware of. Nothing, of course, can be concealed from him ; 
and though the patient, from her youth and inexperience, cannot 
judge how far his questions may be relevant, and therefore justifiable, 
she supposes that a gentleman, and one of an honorable and liberal 
profession, as it is termed, would not exceed his duty by asking 
any unnecessary and improper questions, which must of course be 
of a private nature. ‘These conversations being frequently repeated, 
a confidential feeling is excited in the mind of the woman towards 
the accoucheur: that kind of discourse, she would once have _ 
shrunk from, by degrees becomes familiar to her ; and she shortly 
habituates herself to talk to him as she would to her nurse; 
‘which is what women like,’ at least so a gentleman of the same 
profession once declared to me to be the case. A pleasing reflection 
for husbands, and a handsomecompliment to ladies. Such conversa- 
tions, however, ought never to occur between a medical man and 
a youthful female; and if husbands possessed the least delicacy 
of sentiment themselves, or had the smallest regard for that of 
VOL. XXVIII. Pam. NO. LV. 
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their wives, such conversations, if ever necessary, would always 
be. carried on through the medium of a nurse or of themselves; 
unless female modesty is unworthy of preservation, and then let 
unlimited indulgence.be openly and avowedly granted to all women, 
It.is notorious that there are many accoucheurs who, under the 
pretence of asking the wife necessary questions of a private nature, 
do.not hesitate to require the husband to withdraw, who com- 
monly is wise enough to comply. This perhaps will remind the 
reader of the priest in the Decameron of Boccaccio, who sentenced 
the husband to perform a penance in a dark room at the bottom 
ef the house, that he might be enabled to pass the time agreeably 
alone with the wife in another apartment. Unlike the husband, 
the accoucheur never complains, is never dissatisfied nor indiffe- 
rent; he is always cheerful, polite, and invariably kind, showing 
the most devoted and subtle attentions, as he finds opportunities. 
And it is this system which excites generally, in the minds of 
women of all ranks, that feeling of partiality towards their medical 
attendants, which is found so frequently to prevail.” 

By attending to the remarks and suggestions I have mentioned, 
as far as they may be requisite, the husband’s efforts and vigilance 
will most probably prove successful, and his young wife will 
most cordially join in his sentiments. However, should she, on the 
contrary, be disposed through evil influence to sacrifice delicacy, 
honor, and virtue, and perhaps her health or even life ; and also to 
sacrifice the feelings of her husband, and in a considerable degree 
the mutual peace and happiness of both, to her perverseness and 
wayward prejudice; let him then act with the firmness and de- 
cision becoming his situation, and the exigencies of the occasion. 
A proper midwife being engaged, he ought to insist, at all hazards, 
on her assistance being exclusively adopted, if the case is one of 
usual occurrence ; and as the midwives of the present day are not 
competent to cases of difficulty, it will be proper to have some 
one. in readiness to procure an accoucheur, lest it should perchance 
become requisite, which is extremely unlikely ; or if the husband's 
residence is not in a large town, or if his wife desire it, the accou- 
cheur should be previously appointed to be near at hand. 

I will not occupy the reader’s time with reasons in support of 
the conduct I am now recommending; for it is so palpably just 
and proper, that it would be trifling with his patience to do so. 
Should the husband, however, be weak enough to compromise his 
rights and his duty, he will in addition to his wounded feelings, 
and himself and his wife encountering the certain, and perhaps 
some. of the possible, bad consequences of an abusive system, 
ultimately incur the, secret contempt of the accoucheur whom he 
has, indulged; who, if he has, been. informed.of the husband's 
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unsuccessful efforts, will privately laugh, or perhaps, in a way 
not to be misunderstood, openly and exultingly smile at his pue- 
fility ; pluming himself on the manner in which he and the 
wife have managed the good-natured and docile husband. It is 
not unlikely that such a husband, instead of magnanimously re- 
trieving his past indecision by openly expressing his indigna- 
tion at man-midwifery, will endeavor to conceal his uneasiness 
from the world, and will inwardly increase it by aiming at a 
foolish consistency, in pursuing the quiet and tractable course 
he has already taken ; and for this purpose will manifest a studied 
complaisance towards his cunning guest the accoucheur, whose 
triumph wil] then be complete. The husband may try to find 
solace and repose in an unqualified assumption of the Christian 
doctrines of ** meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another ;” but reason, if he possess a moderate 
capacity, and exercise it, will tell him, that a wise, a prudent, and a 
virtuous man, without entertaining revengeful feelings in his heart, 
will adopt all fair means and precaution to prevent the occurrence 
of temporal injury ; and to prevent its recurrence, will, as far as 
he is able, discipline by lawful means the evil aggressor in the 
manner and to the extent the case warrants, not in a spirit of 
retribution, but (resigning that to Providence) as the necessities 
of himself and society require. Such conduct is expected of him 
by his Creator, not only for his own individual protection, but as 
a member of society, for the protection of his fellow-creatures, to 
reform if possible the evil-doer, and, as an example to others, to 
prevent the repetition of offence. 

In the present habits of society in this nation, men generally 
occupy all the lucrative employments, including those that might 
with equal propriety and effect be supplied by women. Thou- 
sands of young females of respectable parents who have been 
decently brought up and educated, and who are therefore unfitted 
for the drudgery of common service, are necessitated by the pecu- 
niary misfortunes of their parents to earn a livelihood by needles 
work. All other female occupations equally suitable for them, or 
of a superior kind, require comparatively few individuals to supply 
them ; and it is notorious that such is the rivalship amongst females 
in this business, that employment is generally exceedingly preca- 
rious, and the profit very small. Many of such young females hav- 
ing in vain sought for a slender pittance, their parents being either 
dead or through misfortunes unable to provide for them, there- 
fore without a home and pressed by poverty, in a moment of 
despair, resort to prostitution and its concomitants, misery, disease, 
and death! ‘The police reports of the metropolis show that many 
young prostituted females from the polish of their manners, and 
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fram the, history they relate, must have had a respectable. origin ; 
and that, they have become a prey to this vice through their inabis 
lity, to procure an employment suited to their capabilities, and 
through the impulses of sheer want. Hence the great extent of 
prostitution, and of the consequent contamination of the youth of 
beth sexes. What an important collateral advantage would it 
therefore be. to society, as it respects the youth of both sexes, if the 
practice of midwifery were encouraged in young females, of good 
education ‘and character. Another class of females, whom Sir 
Anthony Carlisle in his Letter from which I have quoted very 
properly recommends for midwives, are the wives, widows, or 
female kindred of medical practitioners ; by whose introduction to 
midwifery, says he, ‘*every surgeon or apothecary may secure hig 
female patients against the inroads of his competitors, and establish 
a.respectable maintenance for such female in the event of his pre- 
mature death ; while his consequent freedom from unnecessary 
confinement among gossips will allow him more time to follow 
his proper vocations.” , 

I. will mention another important collateral advantage which 
would result from the abolition of man-midwifery. Of all worldly 
advantages, health of mind and body are of the first necessity and 
importance. . For this reason a superfluity of practitioners, and 
their consequent inexperience, are more injurious to society, by 
their errors or inefliciency, in the medical than in any other pro- 
fession. Let the practice of midwifery be exclusively adopted by 
women, and medical men. would .be gradually reduced from the 
present unnatural superabundance of them to a number more 
accordant with the wants of society, and their experience would. be 
proportionably increased. . They would equally well supply the 
accidental coincidence sometimes happening, of numerous pressing 
occasions for their immediate assistance in the same neighborhood 
at.the same time, by reason of their reduction in number being 
compensated by an abridgment. of their duties; an abridgment 
considerable, as well in point of number of attendances as of the 
great length of time occupied in them. 

Many of the sentiments I have expressed are from the nature 
of.the subject. open to the shafts of silly ridicule, and have to 
combat with the prejudice of inveterate habit, and the sophistry, 
mistatements, and sneers of petty interest. It is very likely that 
many medical men, without directly adverting to the present sub- 
ject, will in the course of their frequent professional interviews 
with the other sex throw out hints of danger, and allude to some 
solitary cases of death in childbirth. But let the female reflect 
that such cases are exceedingly uncommon; that they have hap- 
pened during the attendance of the accoucheurs themselves, and 
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have not unfrequently been occasioned by their interference. Let 
her consider what has been observed in the beginning of this tract 
as to the general regularity of labors. Let her remember too, that 
persons of her own sex are able to acquire equal skill with men to 
avert danger in these cases; and that until there are women of 
adequate skill, a common midwife of the present time may be 
adopted without the risks and other evils superinduced by the ac- 
coucheur’s presence: that the midwife will probably be able, 
should it become necessary, to obviate, as many can, small irregu- 
larities in the progress of labor, which are very uncommon; and 
that an accoucheur may be conditionally substituted in the manner 
before recommended. Perhaps the medical men will in future 
cunningly observe silence on the present question; for having an 
unsolid foundation whereon to stand, they know that the more 
they were to plunge, the more they would sink. They may 
how quietly, or even gracefully, walk off the surface, as I hope 
they all will, and as I have reason to believe that many will, 
instead of perversely and uncharitably maintaining their ground 
till it gives way, and they become immersed with it in the gulf of 
popular disesteem. 

As an individual, my humble yet earnest exertions are neces- 
sarily of a limited nature. As a husband and a parent, I have 
written with confidence; andI am so thoroughly convinced of 
the propriety of the proposed reformation, that I confidently trust 
my sentiments to the consideration of the judicious and candid 
teader. The subject is unquestionably of great and lasting im- 
portance, and I wish that I could have expressed these sentiments 
with correspondent energy. It is for every individual in society 
appfoving of my general purposes to contribute his own aid and 
influence in promoting them. With all due respect to which the 
‘members of the medical profession may be fairly intitled, while 
wéeting in their proper sphere, I sincerely hope that a free and 
énlightened British public will not compromise the national honor; 
will not allow the united and persevering influence and insinuating 
address of medical men, and the machinations of them and their 
Supporters, to stifle and triumph over the cause as well of decency 
and good taste, as of innocence, humanity, connubial happiness, 
and virtue. 
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Sir, 


Devorenty attached to the welfare of my country and of man- 
kind, I am far from being an indifferent spectator of those political 
events which are passing in the civilised world, but more especially 
in my native land. ‘The recent political changes which have taken 

lace in the administration of the country, have, as might naturally 
be expected, excited the hopes and passions of men in a very high 
degree. ‘The breaking up of a Ministry who seemed fixed as the 
rows of the State itself ; who ruled as by prescriptive right ; who 

eld their seats, as it were, from father to son; who monopolised 
all the influence and honors and emoluments in the power of the 
State to bestow—could not but lead to the expression of regrets 
and resentments both loud and violent. This angry feeling has 
shown itself in both Houses of Parliament; and, to its credit but 
partially, by the public press. Various pamphlets, however, have 
made their appearance, some of them written not merely by poli- 
ticians, but by reverend divines and doctors in the Church; de- 
signed chiefly, as it would appear, if not to raise the senseless cry 
of « No lopery,” at least to arouse the fears of the simple and 
more unreflecting part of the community on the threatened dan- 
gers of Catholic ascendency. To those who have honest fears and 
scruples on this subject, and many such there are, candor requires 
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that all due allowance should be made; but where this is not the 
case, and difference of opinion is resorted to only as a convenient 
political handle to excite prejudice against public men and mea~ 
sures, such writers deserve no quarter, and merit an appellation 
with which I will not soil my paper. ‘They are neither sparing in 
ipyective, nor wanting in insinuation. We have strong assertions 
without proof, declamation without argument, and censures without 
dignity or moderation ; and, from the present tone of mind, as little 
fairness in their compositions as judgment in their design. But 
men with disappointed hopes fall into strange confusion. Time 
will minister to their disease. 

I have lived long enough in the world, Sir, to know something 
of the tricks of parties. I have long considered myself honored 
by having been intimately connected with a band of liberal and 
enlightened men, who were distinguished in their day as much for 
their learning and private worth as for their patriotic principles, 
(** I speak that I do know, and testify that I have seen,”) and who, 
had they lived to see this day, would have been glad. ‘They found 
by experience that public virtue is not always the surest road to 
court-fayor, though by their great talents they would have adorned 
the highest stations. Many of them passed their lives in obscurity, 
in useful labors, and in vain expectations. They are now gone 
to their reward; and, were it possible, their hallowed influence 
would still aid our patriotic exertions. ‘Though neglected and kept 
in the shade, their deaths were not without honor, nor will their 
names be soon forgotten. ‘Their works survive them. My: late 
much-revered friend, Dr. Parr, once said to me in conversation 
—~** You may live to see the day, though I shall not, when toryism, 
bigotry, and intolerance, shall give place to enlightened sentiments 
both in politics and religion, and when men in power will see the 
necessity of keeping pace with the progress of knowlege and 
the march of mind: as there can be no greater folly than fer 
governments or statesmen to waste a nation’s strength by un- 
profitable dissensions about religion, or to degrade it by making it 
the watch-word of a party; which, indeed, is only to pollute 
it, and to hide its lustre. It was graciously given and intended by 
Heaven to enlighten our minds, to teach us our duty, and to pro- 
duce in us unity and order, peace and confidence, brotherly kind- 
mess and good-will. But + how has the fine gold become dim,’ 
when the best of Heaven’s gifts is ‘ made a bone of contention,’ 
and, by bad governments, is made to yield only the bitter fruits of 
envy: hatred, malice and all uncharitableness !” 
ot is, Sir, to-vindicate such worthies of the patriotic band to which 
Lhave alluded; and their principles, that I venture to. obtrude my- 
self on your notice, and to assure.you and the public. thats :to 
my knowlege, the most: learned, liberal, and enlightened of the 
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Established Church rejoice most cordially in the new Government: 
And I speak from the best information when I assert, thats large 
majority of our regular Dissenters are of the same mind: they-all 
applaud both His Majesty’s firmness and choice. Indeed, there:can 
be but one sentiment in the empire as to the just right of the Soz 
yereign to choose his own servants ; and when this right is attempt 
ed to be controlled by his Ministers, whether by concert or otherwise, 
as has lately been the case, the nation will mark such unconstitus 
tional conduct with becoming indignation. ‘The noblest appellation 
of the illustrious individual who now fills the throne of these 
realms, is that of the Father of his People—one who considers the 
nations under his sway as his family, and who is anxious above all 
things for their preservation, welfare, and happiness. He: has, 
therefore, the fullest right to choose such Ministers as he deems 
the fittest for securing these all-important ends. ; 

The late Ministry had been long in power, had been long tried, 
and had egregiously failed to give satisfaction to the country. The 
immense load of taxation incurred by their measures, which hangs 
and will long hang as a dead weight on the prosperity of the peo- 
ple, while it renders almost every man’s talents and industry of but 
little benefit to him, at the same time seriously affects our manu- 
factures and impedes our commerce, which cannot compete with 
foreign and cheaper markets. ‘These and other causes have re~ 
duced the people of this once happy country to the greatest possible 
distress. Nor can it be denied that, so far from the late Minis- 
try sympathising with the distresses of the people, or endeavoring 
to relieve them by retrenchment, reduction of taxation, and econo- 
my, the annual estimates prove that they allowed the expenditure 
of the nation to keep increasing in the midst of profound :peace'! 
Can any thing more be wanting to prove their selfishness and izica- 
pacity ? And, not to enlarge on all the proofs of the eagerness with 
which they seized on every pretence for abridging the liberties) of 
the people, look at the Sir Acts—* the Manchester Massacre,” and 
other arbitrary deeds, and then say, can a change of such a‘Minis- 
try be otherwise than matter of high gratification to’ the people? 
They may gain, but cannot lose by it. 

The Aristocracy, the Tories, and many of the Clergy, may indeed 
talk loudly and affect to despise vulgar opinions ; they may assert 
that the nation is with them, or, if that be not the fact, that «the 
people are no judges of such things,” as some of them modestly 
tellus : but let these opinionated parties mingle with the people; 
let them witness the collision of opinion ; let them descend into the 
arena and try their skill at argument with them; and it will'then 
appear that they are, in mary instances, in sound practical know- 
lege, far behind the very persons they affect to despise.; Do they 
forget the influence of general education, or the great diffusion of 
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knowlege'which now happily prevails? ‘Willnot the same causes 
always produce the same effects ? Give men instruction, and know- 
lege will follow. And soit ought to be. Why should the great 
monopolise all the good things of life? If that were intended, 
«* why did Heaven bestow reason and speech, the spirit of activity 
and of enterprise, in as great perfection on the lowest of the people 
ason those who, by no merit of their own, inherit wealth and high 
station ? Heaven has declared its will by its acts : man contravenes 
it; but time and the progressive improvement of the understanding 
will reduce the anomaly to its natural rectitude. And if a few 
irregularities should sometimes arise in the process, they are of no 
importance when weighed with the happy result, the return of dis- 
torted systems to truth, to reason, and to God.” 

Moreover, the classical learning on which the nominally great pride 
themselves so much, however befitting it may be to idle gentlemen 
and men of taste, is of very little practical value. * It consists more 
of ancient sound than modern sense.” It would be strange indeed, if, 
with the light of Science and of Christianity and the increasing ex- 
petience of centuries, we did not far excel in true practical wisdom 
all that classic lore can boast. The true question is, when the great 
length of time consumed and the vast sums of money spent in ac- 
quiring classical learning, the trammels in which it holds the mind 
with respect to taste, &c., (for it dare not go beyond its Attic pre- 
eédents,) together with its little practical use in the affairs of life, 
are considered, whether on the whole it be not a dear purchase to 
all but to Strictly professional men. Be this as it may, it can 
redound but little to the credit of those, however accomplished in 
the higher walks of life, who are disposed to speak contemptuously 
of and to look down on the humbler, but, in many respects, more 
useful classes below them. The people can form a judgment, and a 
just judgment too, on a broad question respecting the merits or de- 
merits of any administration. And their opinion, morally speaking, 
may be more valuable than that of persons of higher rank and sta- 
tion: ** For the general body of the people have not that bias hung 
on their judgment with which the great are too frequently shackled 
by the prevalence of personal and particular interest in those things 
which relate to State matters. It is of no particular and personal 
consequence to the general body of a people what men are employed, 
provided the general welfare be accomplished ; because nothing 
but the general welfare can be an object of desire to the generat 
body. But it is of much particular and personal consequence to the 
great what men are employed—because, through theirs connexions 
and alliances, they must generally find their friends or enemies in 
power. Their own private interests, therefore, naturally throw'a 
bias on their judgments, and destroy the impartiality which the 
general body of an uncorrupt people doth naturally possess.” 
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, Let the distempered mind administer to itself. . That,the sege- 
ders and. their friends should feel sore and mortified, need surprise 
noone. Their disappointment must be great indeed; the logs of 
those great emoluments, of that patronage and power, which, by 
long possession, they almost considered as their own, will naturally 
enough account for their loud and angry declamations against 
Reformers and Democrats, the repeal of the Test Acts and, Catho- 
lic Emancipation: the thing is well understood : the people see, it, 
and they know the cause. The cries, therefore, of + No Popery”—— 
of ** Monstrous coalitions’ —** Unnatural union”——«“ Radical mea 
sures,” &c., meet with no corresponding echo amongst the 

and consequently fail of producing their intended effect. . ‘The 
people are too happy at the change in His Majesty’s councils, and 
with what they have got rid of, to entertain any fear as to what is 
to come. ‘They have too much confidence in the phalanx of talents 
and the known liberal principles of the present Ministry to expect 
any thing but the best results. Let them not be defamed.and 
cried down by spiteful clamor and disappointed ambition, . Let 
them not be prejudged. Let them have fair play. Let them have 
time to develope their policy, and to form and to mature their 
plans for the good of the country. 

If you, Sir, encourage and foster genius; if you countenance 
the liberal and the wise ; if you associate around you men distin- 
guished for talents, for integrity and patriotism, men who by their 
public spirit have long been the hope of their country ; if you intro- 
duce economy and retrenchment, and as speedily as possible lessen 
the public burdens ; if by a firm course of enlightened policy you 
protect liberty at home and the nation’s honour abroad ;, if this 
your determination, no Minister ever had a finer opportunity of 
doing extensive good, of being justly popular; nor will any Mi- 
nister ever earn a brighter immortality than will adorn your name 
in the page of history. 

Before, Sir, I approach the Catholic question, I am anxious to 
discharge an obligation, by confessing my admiration of the supe- 
tior public institutions of our Protestant country; in which the 
faculties and dignity of the human mind have a stronger stimulus 
and a wider sphere of expansion ; in which the rights of nature ate 
more. respected and better guarded ; in which learning and learned 
professors' are objects of juster admiration than in any other copn- 
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' The University of Cambridge, to which I have the honor to belong, 

has long been famed for her comparative liberality. Nor have I the least 
' 


doubt that whatever intellectual progress may be made, and I trust it will 
be more and more rapid, she will still keep ber liberal and advanced ‘sta- 
tion. She has produced very many learned and patriotic men in the differ- 
ent walks of life, who, by the exertion of their transcendent talents, have 
raised themselves and the character of the country to her most proad and 
commanding station. A happier illustration, perhaps, cannot be given than 
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To. And I must add, that our yenerable;Church, to which Lam 
at *bincerely attached, taken as a whole, may without vanity be 
C didered as the most liberal, learned and enlightened established 
jurch in the world, - Whatever may be her faults, I will yield to 
nid One in firm and grateful attachment to her, or in zeal for her prose 
rity. And it is on this very ground that I challenge comparison, 
aiid think that I am best consulting the honor and stability of the 
Church,—not by defending the error, prejudice or injustice of 
fornier times, but by giving up the untenable outworks, the better 
to secure the citadel dell by conceding to others what in my 
conscience I think they have a just right to claim. 
My love of liberty and of mankind, but more especially my prin- 
ciples as a Christian, would impel me “ to do to others as I would 
ish others to. do to me.” Now, according to this rule, so much 
applauded in theory, but violated in practice—if I have the misfor- 
tune to differ from others in religion, what, I would ask, is the con- 
duct which I should wish them to pursue towards me? Not, surely, 
to speak evil of me, to nourish hatred and ill-will, to misrepresent 
beth ty principles and conduct! Not, surely, to.cry me down as 
a dangerous member of society, and finally to persecute me, and 
to fix a lasting stigma on me by imposing pains and penalties for 
wotshipping God according to the dictates of my conscience. I speak 
to Christians of all denominations, and I ask them in the sacred 
name of God, if this be doing as they would be done by? I am 
well aware of the pleas that are set up in justification of this ini- 
quity, viz. that Catholic Emancipation is not'so much a religious as 
a political question. Let it be so: why not, then, act consistently 
and treat it as such? Throw aside all pains and penalties. Give 
to all equal political rights. Let there be no distinctions on the 
score Of religion, If any party should attempt to disturb the peace 
of ‘society on any ground whatsoever appertaining to religion, let 
the offending persons, no matter what plea of conscience or reli- 
gion. be set up, be punished as evil-doers. When the overt act is 
committed, let it be visited by the penalties of the law. This all men 
will allow to be just : all would cheerfully submit to it, because all 
bl: ‘be’ on an equality. If it is purely a political question, this 
id‘ be to treat it practically as such, and then no sect, by what- 
evér Hamie distinguished, could domineer over another in either civil 
or Fel zi0us matters. But I regret to say, that this is not viewed as 
a Hueseigo of reason or.of justice, or it must long since have been 
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set at test. ‘It is to be feared that many ‘who thay be interested Fp 
things as they are, do not speak of this question with perféct impar-. 
tiality. Impure motives may influence them, though unconsciously, 
to themselves: selfishness and” prejudice often conjure up fears 
where there is no good ground for fear, until the mind gets bewil- 
dered and alarmed without knowing distinctly why it is so. “The 
Roman Catholics of the present day are loaded with all the errors 
and crimes of former times, and are then held up as persons who, 
are not entitled to the benefits of the Constitution. If all the errors 
and crimes of former Protestant times were collected together and 
charged on us, how should we look ; and how should we like, ? 
The Catholic solemnly abjuresevery thing that may of can interfere. 
with the peace and safety of society. He is ready to take every 
oath that any other subject is'required to take, which does not in- 
terfere with his religion ; to be subject to the laws, arid to, obey the. 
government. We say, Accept of this; and if he offend against the, 
laws and the oaths which he has taken, and should attempt to,set up . 
any religious plea in justification of his conduct, let it be disre yi 
ed, and himself be punished as an evil-doer: but do not prejudge 
him. Give him liberty before you condemn him for abusing it; 
and by his own conduct let him be fairly judged, and ‘not for ima- 
ginary violations of his privileges. We have never yet seen this 
question fairly stated and considered by its opponents. For.exam- 
ple: take the statements and the inferences deduced from them as 
made both in and out of Parliament,—** The Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is the same that it ever was,—a cruel, debasing, persecuting 
religion.. Would you by emancipating the Catholics give them the 
power of again lighting up the fires of Smithfield, and of renewing 
all the horrors of former times?” This is a specimen of the reason- 
ing now commonly used by the enemies of Emancipation. It tells 
well, and is exceedingly plausible. By the unreflecting multitude 
the fallacy of the argument is not perceived.. Those who use it 
neither point out the fallacy nor wish it to be seen by them, But 
what is the fact? Suppose the Catholics were emancipated to-_ 
morrow—how could that give them the power to kill, burn, and de- 
sttoy at‘pleasure? Men pretending to be divines, politicians, and 
philosophers, ought to be ashamed of such wretched sophistry, 
With a Protestant government it is well known that the Catholics, 
were they even so disposed; could harm no one. The feat of their . 
doing’ so is perfectly gtoundless.. Allow me to illustrate great’ 
things by small: the Protestant Dissenters are doing what does 
them’ great credit—they ‘are petitioning Parliament fot a repea sf ; 
the’ odious Corporation and-'Test Acts.*. Supposing, . the repe 
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sought for were granted—would that give the Dissenters, as some 
pretend, the power of ae the National Church? Does 
the free Presbyterian religion of Scotland upset or injure the 
Church of England, or vice versa? Nothing can be more falla- 
cious. Besides, the Dissenters rank too high, being, perhaps, the 
most moral and peaceable persons in the nation, to make it neces- 
saty to refute the implied imputation. Sound reason would infer 
just the reverse. The repeal, in the opinion of many, would have 
quite an opposite effect. It would, they argue, strengthen and en- 
large the Church, and reduce the number of Dissenters. It is per- 
secution and a sense of wrong endured which keep up men’s zeal 
and party feeling, and unite them together. Remove the cause, 
and the effect will cease. Churchmen and Dissenters, no longer 
so.in the same sense, would blend together; and such would be 
their mutual interest and intercourse in society, all stigmas being 
removed, that in many cases the Dissenter would merge into the 
Churchman. And I have heard that some of the Dissenters are 
so alive to this consequence, that they are averse to any repeal of 
the obnoxious statutes. 

Apply this principle and this reasoning to the Roman Catholics. 
Would not the probable effect be, not only a greater blending of 
feelings and courtesy of manners, but a reduction of their numbers? 
Human nature is the same in us all. The Catholics are men like 
ourselves; we are all creatures of circumstances. Will not educa- 
tion enlighten them? ‘Will not kindness and fair dealing soften 
their asperity and conciliate their esteem? Are any human beings 
insensible to the law of kindness and love? With respect to the 
Catholics, coercion and severity have long been tried in vain; let 
the voice of reason and religion be now heard ; forget the deeds of 
former times, for all parties when in power have erred in judg- 
ment, and been prone to persecute. The world is now more en- 
lightened. Let us no longer imagine that we are doing God ser- 
vice by ‘beating another man’s servants.” Let all men enjoy, 
what is their inalienable birthright, religious liberty in its fullest 
extent. Who has the right to step between a man’s conscience 
and his God? And if any assume that they have it, where did 
they.get it? Who gave itto them? It is daring impiety to God 
and. the height of injustice to men to pretend to possess it. Who 
shall dictate to the Deity in what strains and in what manner he 
shall receive the adoration and homage of his penitent creatures? 
Let all men, as they have an undoubted right to do, ‘ judge for 
themselves,” and ‘be fully persuaded in their own minds.” They 


a sacred badge of Christian faith and charity, is by them scandalously 
prostituted to the basest selfish and party purposes, to the utter disgrace of 
all religion. 
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will have to answer for themselves, for their faith and conduct, at 
the judgment-seat of Christ. Ought they not then, to employ their 
minds and obey the dictates of their consciences on so all-important 
a question? And will not Statesmen and Divines, now so zealous 
in their endeavors to prevent the Dissidents from the Established 
Church from doing so, have enough to do to answer for themselves, 
without swelling the awful account by committing injustice, and 
oppressing the consciences of, in many cases, far better men and 
Christians than themselves? There is no character more odious than 
that of a persecutor, and every man is so to the full extent in 
which he causes another to suffer for conscientious belief. To such 
our advice is, 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum. 


Rather let them, like wise men and Christians, be employed in re- 
moving all causes of disunion, all penal laws, all civil disabilities, 
This would not only wipe away all reproach from us as a people, 
but it would double our strength; and, by uniting us, make us as 
a nation truly invincible. Surely this would be sound policy and 
true wisdom. 

Reject this liberal and considerate course, this rational and Chris- 
tian policy, and think, Sir, what may be the possible consequences { _ 
For, after all, the question returns, What is to be done with the 
Catholics ? Can the empire be safe, in a sound. and healthy state, 
with six millions of disaffected subjects, who loudly proclaim their 
wrongs—with justice and equity on their side! Are they to be 
goaded into madness and rebellion? What, if their rebellion were 
successful! Think how differently the case would then stand? 
With talismanic effect the Rebels would be eulogised as patriots, 
and the rebellion itself be termed the glorious War of Liberty.— 
“ Male imperando summum imperium amittitur.”—-No doubt the 
very idea will be scouted with more than Tory contempt. It will 
be said, that England in her might, if roused, would soon crush the 
Rebels to atoms. And allowing that it could do so, would not the 
cause of discontent still remain ?—* Manet alta mente repostum ?” 
—And let us ask, what would be the price of such a conquest ? 
—How much kindred blood would be shed, and how much money 
would be spent in such an unprofitable and inglorious warfare ¥ 
How would trade and industry be ruined! How would it exhaust 
our resources, already so much reduced! How should we expose 
ourselves to the Continental powers! What figure should we pre- 
sent to their view! In that case would they not take advantage of 
our weakness, and endeavor to lessen our power? And, when 
weakened and impoverished by internal war, how could we meet. 
their hostility without ruin to our greatness? These consequences. 
are at least possible, and are not unworthy the consideration of a 
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wise and prudent government. We might call to our recollection 
événts in our own history, which, if duly weighed, might be of 
@ditie use to sober the over-confident feelings and tempers and in. 
flated language of even the most bigoted: enemies of emancipation. 
( The American War of Independence is not a very remote event 
The-complaints of the Colonists, like those of the Catholics, were 
deep, and loud, and long-reiterated — and that, too, without effect, 
without redress. During the discussions which these complaints 
occasioned, the Americans frequently threatened the Parent State, 
that, if not listened to, they must redress their own wrongs. 
Whoever will read the debates in Parliament at that period, and 
the various pamphlets which issued from the press, will perceive 
on our part the same reluctance to do justice, the same haugh 
tone and spirit of defiance, and the same fears expressed, that, 
should we concede in any degree, our trade and revenue woyld be 
Gimitiished, if not the honor of Government and the dignity of the 
Crow be impaired. “The Americans were reminded, that if they 
failed ih their loyalty and obedience, a few regiments of soldiers 
would be able to traverse their vast continent; that England could 
block up their harbors with a few ships, so as soon to ruin both 
their trade and their country. We tried to do all this at an'im- 
Miérise’ sacrifice of blood and treasure, and what was the’ conse- 
quence? We lost America! Is this lesson, so dearly bought, to be 
thrown away? Are we as a nation incapable of being taught wis- 
dom by experience ? History is said to be philosophy teaching 
example. Let it then teach England, in her treatment of Ireland, 
té'be just and generous, and she will thus not only strengthen her 
hands but lessen her expenses, and acquire a friend at once affec- 
tionate, géncrous, and brave. It is not my design to enlarge on 
$0 eopious a subject as Catholic Emancipation. Many pers are 
émployed on it; it comes before us daily in every shape, and 
shows thé deep interest which it excites. Let justice be done. 
4set us *do'as we would be done unto,” and the threatening storm 
Will ston subside and be followed by a grateful calm. 

“I F€ Gs ‘glorious, Sir, to be the approved and applauded Minister of 
@free-people. In England there is such a thing as a public voice, 
ufidp when exerted, it must be heard, and must be’regarded. Woe 
¥# the*country where there'is no public voice !—there despotism 
and slavery must reign. The Tory spirit may triumph for a tinte; 
Put’ What'are its triumphs in rational ‘estimation, what, coripared 
with the ‘confidence and applause of a free pedple, which aré’ the 
‘Sretigth and life’s blood of political power ?: You, Sir, above most 
Wien, ‘ate aware that the’ Aristoéracy are ever eti¥ious of splendid 
Yalénts ‘in’ public life, when wnactompatiied' by hétaldic fame, es- 
pecially When they tower over’ titlés and’a long Tine 6f sounding 
acestty:’ “You are said to come in for your fall 'shaté of this 
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generous feeling.. I would remind these noble and liberal-per- 
sonages of the language of Seneca: ‘* No.man is born -nobler.than 
another, unless he is born with better abilities and a. more amiable 
disposition. They who make such a-parade with their family 
pictures and pedigrees, are, properly speaking, rather to be called 
noted, or notorious,.than noble persons. I thought it right to.say 
thus much, in order to repel the insolence of men who: depend 
entirely on chance and accidental circumstances for distinction, and 
not at all on public services and personal merit.” rr 


. «je rT i» 
Rarus enim ferme sensus commmeanis in ila e a 
Fortuna. ving 


And of how many of our nobles can it be truly said, 
Decori decus addit avito? 


(te 

« Worth makes the man,” and not stars, and ribbons, and mouldy 
parchments. And when the preteens exhibit, as they often do, 
their ignorance and their prejudices, they are held in as much. 
contempt by the people as they can possibly affect to hold. you. 
But for that reason, among others, you may depend on the cordial 
support of the people. They consider you as one of themselves, 
and if you are true to their interests they will ennoble you.by. their 
confidence, gratitude, and unhesitating applause, which will afford 
to a generous mind a satisfaction which nobles may envy, bat 
which ribbons and garters cannot buy.—* Ingenio stat sine morte 
decus,” . = 

Many individuals of the present Ministry are known by theig 
long-tried, sterling abilities, firm patriotism, private worth, and 
liberal, consistent politics, They deserve and fully possess the 
public confidence, because they are believed to be the best quali- 
fied, and the most sincere in their desire, if they are permitted, to 
render the greatest public service to the country; and who, much 
to. their own honor, have in the hour of need rallied round you 
and the throne, regardless of the foul charges of unprincipled 
coalition, &c. There may be on both sides, indeed, a sacrifice 
on the altar of Patriotism, of angry feelings and contentions on 
minor points, but of no essential principle ; each being left to his 
own convictions, and to act according to them, in all the. great 
questions which formerly divided you. eaig be 

The late Ministry, however honorable in office and in quitting 
it). were in politics narrow and stationary, much behind public 
opinion, if not the light of the age, and. therefore inca of 
stoping those wise and libetal measures which the altered state 

the, public mind and, the wants of the country demand... Nor 


are, the, people Jess sensible, Sir, of your highly-gifted mind and 
liberal pringiples: . They. fondly trust that you will yet more.,and 
VOL. XXVIII. Pam. NO. LV. I 
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more prove yourself the determined friend of civil and religious 
liberty, which must secure their. lasting gratitude, and by which 
you cannot fail to raise to yourself a monument of imperishable 
fame. Nor will they easily forget what you have already achieved 
in your foreign policy. At home you have done much. By sur- 
rounding, yourself with enlightened, and liberal, men, you have 
softened down that mischievous political party-feeling which has 
hitherto kept the; best ,and:ablest, men ofthe nation from serving 
it. 1 forbear entering on the liberal policy of encouraging freedom 
of trade, which I trust ere long will prove a general benefit, and 
an increasing source of revenue. But should we look abroad, for 
how much has not the pablig to, thank gor! Who was it that 
frustrated the hopes of the members of the Holy Alliance, and 
rejected their slavish principles? Who acknowleged and held out 
the hand of friendship to the young but free states of South 
America? Who was. it that with promptitude and spirit aided the 
rising liberties of Portugal when threatened and opposed by the 
despicable Ferdinand of Spain? And who is now exerting the 
influence of office on behalf of the brave and suffering Greeks? 
This conduct is seen anid felt and a¢knowleged and praised as it 
ought to be by the British public. I assert, if the Ministry con- 
tinue to pursue the same path, and act honestly and consistently 
for the public good, they will deserve and enjoy the public confi- 
dence in a far greater degree than any of their predecessors ; and 
I call on my countrymen to do their duty, which they cannot do 
more effectually than by giving to the Ministers their zealous, 
steady, and generous support. 

I now beg, Sir, to apologise to you for the unauthorised liberty 
which so humble an individual as I am has taken in addressing 
this letter to you. Highly-gifted as your mind is, and splendid as 
thay confessedly are, and which no one admires more than 

do, it was not my design so much to eulogise you, as to ditect 
the attention of my countrymen to some of the advantages resulting 
from the recent a in the vet ek and to. notice - 
brighter ts which are ing before us as a people. 
iiante lines, & Sir, they will br suffer themselves to be misled 
by party clamor, but will wait patiently for the development of 
the plans of the new Ministry, and judge them justly according to 
their conduct. 


Acta exterioraindicant interiora secreta. <7 


have the honor to be, Sir, with profound. respect, your most 
obedient, humble servant,. 
A, &., WADE... 


Cambridge, St. John’s College, 
June 8, 1827. 
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CHAP I. 


Monarchical and republican governments—Stages of civilisation, and 
states of society to which each is best adapted—Necessity of despotism in 
a primitive barbarous state—Kepublicanism incompatible with it for pur- 

ses of civilisation—Illustrative instances—Greater powers of pushing 
‘orward civilisation, knowlege, and morality, or of causing them to retro- 
grade in monarchies than in republics—Republicanism best adapted to poor 
States, monarchism to rich aod powerful—Aim of good government to 
unite all classes in social union, and bind them to the rulin wers—— 
Feudal institutions producing in some degree these effects Banehul chalga 
in the relations between poor and rich since their overthrow—Danger to 
the constitution of the country from this state of things—Views relative to 
realising again the feelings of feudal times, by iustitutions calculated to 
unite the poor and the mch—County councils, elected anopually by uni- 

ersal suffrage, disposed to produce this result—Proposed powers of these 
bodies, to elect members of patliament, pass local arts for ahah 
poses, and raise money for defraying the same—Benefits likely to to 
the country at large by their institution. 


By the testimony of all histories, both sacred and profane, we 
find that. absolute monarchies have been beyond comparison'the 
most prevalent governments among mankind, the simplicity .of 
their ems naturally recommending them as best adapted to a 
simple primitive state of society, while habit and the fear of shak- 
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ing the security of property by means of the internal convulsions 
usually consequent on a change, made them be generally tolerated, 
even after knowlege had fitted nations for a form of government 
more congenial with the spirit'of the ‘times. Pure monarchism, 
therefore, seems to be the natural government of man in a primitive 
state ; pure republicanism appearing to be compatible only with 
a more artificial condition of society, when there is a somewhat 
advanced degree of knowlege and civilisation, and.a medium degree 
of wealth: for wherever a sufficiency of knowlege and ‘civilisation 
does not exist, the government may be more properly termed an 
#tiarchy than a democracy ; while all past experience shows that 
hations never remain lony rich and ‘powerful before their govern- 
Ments-assume the monarchical shape. It is the nature of al) social 
ailimals from man downwards to select and look up to one lead- 
ify individual as a protector or guide; and had it not indeed been 
for the exertions of some such able leaders acquiring a sufficient 
influence among the mass of mankind in our primitive debased 
State to break up old habits and urge civilisation onwards, the 
portion of us who now boast of this would probably never have 
émerged from our original barbarous condition. From the happy 
years of boyhood to the maturer years of manhood we all na- 
turally look up to some favorite individual as a leader, while it 
requires, generally, a considerable degree of compulsion, as well as 
the powerful excitements of emulation and reward, to induce us in 
our youthful days to give our lessons but an ordinary degree of 
attention, it being only when our minds are expanded by a good 
draught at the fountain of knowlege that we acquire a real relish 
for following up these useful pursuits. In fact, the mind of man 
in'a primitive savage state is like the mind of infancy in civilised 
life, requiring some degree of compulsion to urge it forwards.at 
first in the path of improvement; and but for this urging on by the 
more ‘gifted individuals who had attained monarchical power among 
tis in the early stages of our society, we might possibly have 
been at this day as rude and barbarous as the savages of the Ameri- 
éan continent, among whom democracy still prevails. -Govern- 
ments must indeed also have a sufficiency of the monarchical prin- 
ciple infused into them in the latter as well as the early ages 
Of nations, to secure stability in the one and impel civilisation 
Onward in the other. We see even among the uncivilised tribes 
of present times, that wherever the chiefs do not possess a consi- 
dérable’ degree of absolute power, the people remain in a state of 
batbatism and idolatry, in defiance of missionary zeal ; whiley on 
the’contrary, among those tribes where chiefs endowed with suff- 
cient authority exist, civilisation and knowlege ‘make ‘their rapid 
stridés* through the’ exertions of these benevolent men: © Letus 
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compare the yet debased state of all the American tribes, and the 
tribes of New Zealand and Australia, among whom republican 
institutions have all along existed, with the highly-advanced state 
of. the Mexican.and Peruvian kingdoms ; or even that of the simi- 
larly governed nations of the Society and Sandwich Islands, now 
fast taking their station arnong civilised nations through mission, 
ary endeavors. In the savage monarchic state, you have only.to 
gain over the kings and chiefs in order to break up old habits, and 
make civilisation advance: through their endeavors; but among 
the republican tribes, you must separate the children from the 
parents, and infuse into them new ideas to insure success, from 
there being no individual among them possessing sufficient power 
to urge matters onwards as in the other state, by either absolute 
force, precept, or the influence of superior example. When civi- 
lisation is more advanced, however, although it will still proceed 
more rapidly under the sway of an able and enlightened prince than 
under a republic, yet under the latter it will be more equably cer- 
tain. Russia could never have made such gigantic strides in the 
path of improvement under a republican government, as she has 
done, under the reign of the able and enlightened rulers who have 
swayed her destinies since the time of Peter the Great: and in 
Upper Canada and the adjoining republican states, we have an 
excellent comparative example presented, when contemplating the 
immensely superior progress the former made to the latter, when 
under the government of the able and indefatigable Simcoe, and 
the immensely inferior progress it has again comparatively made 
under the noodles with which it has since been afflicted. Though 
countries, however, will be pushed on more rapidly in civilisation 
and improvement under wise and able monarchs than under re+ 
publics, yet again under bad ones they will retrograde as rapidly ; 
and the same holds good with respect to morality, for the effects 
of the conduct of a moral or immoral prince will soon be strikingly 
manifested in the conduct of his subjects. What a contrast of 
manners.have we not under the reigns of the mild and moral 
Charles\I. and that of his profligate son. Even in Van Dieman’s 
land, at the present day, we perceive the same effects, on a smaller 
scale, manifested since the commencement of the moral but leaden 
sway of Lieutenant-governor Arthur: profligates forsaking their 
dranken habits, and becoming regular church-goers, and casting off 
or marrying their mistresses. Call this hypocrisy, or what you may, 
still the effects onthe’ great body of the people cannot but be salu. 
tarys\while the. race of hypocrites,.in the present generation will 
doubtless, terminate in.a race, of unexceptionables in the next, af 
moral goyernors.continue tg sway the destinies of the colony. ,_Re- 
publigan institutions ate uadoubtedly the best adapted for the governe 
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ment of small and.of poor states in the more advanced stages of civi- 
lisation, and would be the best fitted also to rich and powerful onés, 
were mankind sufficiently virtuous to admit of their applicability 5 

for wherever riches prevail, a corresponding laxity of moral prin- 
ciple will prevail there also; and the purse taking precedence of 
principle, wealth will thus mes | secure an ascendancy, while the 
jartings and tumults occasioned by contending factions for su- 
periority will ultimately induce all the orderly disposed to inyest 
the chief magistracy for a permanency in a single individual, with 
a view Of preventing such being a matter of contest in future, and 
establishing thus a power elevated above the adverse factions to 
control and neutralise their seditious and tumultuary proceedings. 

.. The chief aim of every system of government ought to be to 
unite society together by the bonds of mutual good-will and 
mutual interest, and link them eventually by the same means to 
the ruling powers; and in proportion as these objects are accom- 
plished in every state, so proportionally will that state be strong 
to resist the violence of external enemies, and secure against the 
machinations of internal ones. In olden feudal times these bonds 
existed in the fullest extent between the baron and vassal; for, as 
the vassal looked up to his baronial superior alone for protection 
and support, the latter found it necessary to conciliate the affec- 
tions of the other by acts of kindness, knowing that bad treatment 
would drive him to seek another master, and that on the number 
and fidelity of his retainers, his own security, dignity and power 
depended. However brutal to the vassals of others, the feudal 
barons were almost uniformly kind to their own, because self- 
interest induced them to be so: while again self-interest and the 
grateful feelings flowing from the civtoweakate of kind actions 
made the vassal bear a regard for his superior, and display a fidelity 
in his cause which serve often as topics of wonder and pleasure in 
modern times to descant on. 

What a change do we not perceive to have taken place, however, 
in the intercourse between the rich and the poor since the feudal 
‘ties and feelings of former times have passed away: the master 
ow commonly looking on the servant as one whose welfare seems 
almost incompatible with his own, and whom he eyes as one ever 
on the watch to plunder and betray him; while the servant again 
commonly looks on the master as.a griping tyrant, ever ready to 
gtind,and oppress him, in whose well-being he takes no interest, 
and whom eyery thing combines to point out /as a fair arid Yawfol 

Tey to exercise his thievish talents on. The links of friendly 
eling between the rich and the poor,are, in fact, daily becoming 
weaker and weaker, and if something is not ere long done to 
effect a favorable change, the consequences likely to follow may be 
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most fatal to the country’s repose ; for the oppressed and degraded 
condition of our once bold and kind-hearted English ‘peasanitry 
has attained that gaol which it is painful and fearful for thinking 
minds to contemplate. It is therefore by the creation of new ties 
wheteby those kindly feelings and feelings of mutual interest, that 
once linked together the rich and the poor, can be again called into 
being, that we are to look forward to for effecting a favorable revo- 
lution in the condition of our peasantry, and in the disunited state 
of feelings and interests now existing between them and their em- 
ployers. As long either as the great body of the working-classes 
is excluded from all share in the formation of the legislature, and 
have thus no link of union between them and the government, so 
long will the constitution of England continue to be based on'a 
mine for the match of sedition to explode: while the néedy and 
most numerous portion of the community are thus debarred from 
even an indirect influence in the composition of the government 
that rules over them, they will continue to be the ready tools of 
every popular demagogue or ambitious king who may choose to 
make them an instrument of revolution, or a stepping-stone to 
arbitrary power ; and in the latter way the constitution of Englarid 
runs a seven-fold greater risk of being overthrown than by the 
hired bayonets of a standing army: for an ambitious monarch has 
only to court popularity with the working-classes, and denounce 
the rich as their oppressors, to speedily effect his purpose. It is 
with a hope of amalgamating all the heterogeneous and discordant 
portions of the community into one harmonious whole, and unitin 
them finally with the government, that I would suggest the follow- 
ing scheme of reform. 

At the period of Christmas, when idleness and festivity prevail, 
two or more individuals (either noblemen or commoners), according 
to the amount of population, to be elected annually in every country 
parish by the open votes of male inhabitants above twenty-one 
years of age, who had resided not less than ig ree in the parish, 
and received no relief during that period. e individuals to 
constitute the county council by which the members of parliam 
should be elected, and the whole to, act individually in their re- 
spective parishes .as justices of peace, holding weekly courts for 
the adjudication of matters cognisable by the like. The county 
council also to have the power of passing all the local acts re- 
quired by the county; such as for the formation of roads and bridges, 
erection and government of gaols and hospitals, enclosing of lands, 
shutting up of paths, &c., and the levying of money for all stich 
purposes within the county, and beyond the jurisdiction of corpo- 
rate towns sending members to pafliament. ‘The council to.be 
gummoned, prorogued, dissolved, and presided over by the Lord- 
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lieutenant, and its. acts to require his, signature to make~ them 
valid; when not carried by, a:majority of two-thirds ; the sittings 
to be open and proceedings reported, and each act brought!in 
to. be published, in the county newspapers before discussion; and 
again when amended before being finally passed into a law,’ that 
the, public. might know precisely what was going forward, and be 
able to, suggest improvements or make opposition to the same. 
For the towns a council might be elected annually from among the 
various trades and incorporations, by individuals appertaining to 
. them who had resided two years in the town, and received no parish 

telief during that times, admitting individuals whose calling did 
not.come under the head of any of the incorporated trades, to.enrol 
themselves in such as were agreeable tothem on payment of-a.fee 


The trades to be divided into, masters and journeymen, paying: re.) 


latively large: and smaller, fees on taking out their respective free», 
doms, to form a fund for the benefit of widows and orphans of in- 
dividuals belonging to the trade :_ the masters only to be elected to 
the, council, to which a certain number of aldermen chosen by it for 
a fixed period of years, and a mayor annually should be added; one 
of these with two of the council sitting daily as magistrates to decide: 
causes brought before them, and the council passing local acts:like 
the county council. In very large towns the trades and incorpo- 
tations might again be divided into districts, to prevent confusion 
from too great a number congregating together. England would 
by) these means form a congeries of petty federal republics, all 
united by a common head, without any of them possessing sufhi~ 
cient power to disturb the tranquillity of the nation. 

While the federal mode of government of the United States 
forms one of its greatest beauties in one sense, it constitutes one. of 
its greatest defects in another: for although, by each state passing 
its-separate laws, the: community is more efficiently legislated for, 
yet each: state is of such extent and possesses such power, as'to 
be. capable of weakening the energy and disturbing the tranquillity 
of the whole, while the laws,they pass being for general as: well.as 
local.purposes, the general laws of the one state are thus. always 
jatring with those of the other; and it is just as absurd to have 

rate codes of general laws for every state among individuale 
speaking the same language, swayed by the same customs, ani+ 
mated..by the same feelings, and claiming the same common 
descent, as it would to have separate weights and measures for each 
state.too... Universal suffrage by open vote. is only objectionable 
when the polling-stations are not sufficiently divided, for when 
voting by parishes the confusion would be even Jess:than it is ge- 
M3 now, at elections, while property would still preserve the 
same preponderance as,.at present, for self-interest. will ‘always 
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outweigh every other consideration with the generality of mankimd; 
and the operative classes would therefore naturally vote‘acctdtd Me 
to the suggestions of those from whom they obtained ‘employm : 
and bread; for thenumber of voters and the frequency of déctiong 
would render bribery impracticable: the individual, indeéd, that 
can spend most money, and consequently has the greatest niniber 
of persons dependant in some way or other on him, will tiatutally 
possess'most influence in’ the’ community, provided his ‘charatt 
and disposition be such as to render him otherwise unobjectionable: 
The French Ultras were quite aware what immense influence the’ 
gteat landed proprietors would acquire, if enabled to carry their 
views regarding universal suffrage into effect, which were brought’ 
forward by them during the administration of De Caze; while the’ 
Liberals seemed no: less sensible of its injurious’ effects to them’, by’ 
the determined opposition which they made to it. The: ob 
jection to the vote by ballot is, that it destroys the two‘ strongest’ 
links that bind man to man; namely, those resulting from* self: 
interest and the reciprocation of friendly actions: and probably to 
this:cause may be partly aseribed the mutual distrust arid apathie- 
tic! feeling observed among the great body of the Americans 
towards each other; engendering, as such mode of voting must; 
a~general unsociality and a suspicion among the community 
towards each other, from the secret, inquisition-like mater “in 
which ‘voting is conducted. 

From the system of reform now suggested, I anticipate the fol- 
lowing benefits to accrue. 

Firstly; The good-will and harmony that should subsist between 
the'rich and the poor, the employer and the employed, will ‘be 
secuted by the most powerful of all ties, namely, those tee | 
from mutual interest and acts of mutual kindness; while’ a 
being thus united by the links of the lengthening chain ‘which 
binds them eventually to the ruling powers, the most humble 
individual in the state will feel himself interested in the support 
ofthat government of which he percéives himself actually’ to 
form’an indirect part: discontent from the present unrepresented 
portion of the nation be annihilated, the office of itinerant 
orators of sedition be'no longer available, and radicalism cut’ up 
thas by the roots; while it will form the best antidote to absen- 
teeism,; by obliging men of property to remain at home in Order to 
keep up their influence among the people. 

Secondly; The laboring classes being elevated from their present 
state of debasement, ‘and’ raised toa station of some importance’ 
and weight in the community, will have infused into thent~ degree 
of personal pride, and a sénsé of more honorable feeling, from’ 
which ‘the best’ results’ may be anticipated: the poor-rates too 
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will be diminished, by the competition among the masters to, keep 
up, their political influence and importance, inducing them to allow 
their, workmen. sufficient. wages to enable them to vote, by securing 
bane against. parish relief, and by being, on the contrary, back. 
ward in employing those who had received the like: the work. 
men, would, by sedulous industry and economy, endeavor to dis. 
pense with public charity, that they might not deprive themselves 
of a privilege which.secured them both employment and respect. 

Thirdly 5 By noblemen being capable of sitting as members of 
the council, a link of union would thus be formed between them 
and the people; and as the influence acquired through their pro- 
perty. would enable them to return a portion of their friends and 
SERED AH, their influence in the council would just be the same 
whether, they sat there or not, while being returned in person 
would bring their conduct more particularly under public scrutiny, 
and amalgamate their feelings and interests more intimately with 
those of the community. 

Fourthly; By the members of council acting as magistrates, the 
duties of these functionaries would be exercised with a greater por- 
tion of kindly feeling, and a greater desire to afford public satisfaction 
than at,present ; inducing thus the body of the people to look up 
to the law and to those who administer it, as instituted to dispense 
alike justice to the rich and to the poor, instead of having it im- 

ressed on them by frequent and glaring examples, that both lean 
* too pointedly towards the side of the former. 

Fifthly ; By the county council passing all acts for local pur- 
poses within the county, an immense saving would be made in the 
expense of local bills, = present parliamentary costs of whith are 
enormous, while an immense and yearly increasing load of business 
would be taken off the shoulders of parliament, leaving it leisure 
to attend to the general and more important interests of the 
empire : a species of business too which the county council would 
necessarily wnderstand better, and consequently more efficiently 
legislate. about, while the new arena of debate furnished by the 
council would serve as.a school for young orators to put forth and 
tipen their nascent powers previous to a transplantation to parlia- 
tment, ¢alling thus up and fostering the rising genius of the nation, 
while atthe same time dividing public attention, and opening a new 
source of interest and amusement to the eager novelty-loving appe- 
tite of the community. 
+Sixthly;.The county council forming, the. focus of pyblic 
gpinion.in.each county, the popular vigor would be more concen- 
trated ;’-while the new power thus created would stand as a bul- 
wwatk between the throne.and the people, to raise its defensive 
shield against the encroachments..of either :_ popylar ferment be 
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arded against by the clamor of the multitude being softened 

wn, or their reasonable voice more efficiently expressed thie 
the medium of their natural leaders—the aristocracy of birth 
wealth, talent and virtue in the community; and individuals be 
able also to be returned to parliament without a farthing of outlay : 
to compensate for which boon the parliaments should be shortened 
to three years, as the expense of elections has hitherto been the 
only just excuse for their immoderate duration. In the Scotch 
counties the present electors might still vote along with the coun- 
cil at election time; and although the votes of the former would 
consequently be made less valuable, yet the great advantages con- 
ferred on the county generally by being enabled to legislate chesply 
for itself in local matters, and the avenue of distinction thus 
opened to the landed aristocracy, would more than compensate 
for the deterioration of their present votes. Some difficulty would 
doubtless be experienced at first in the construction of acts; but 
experience would in a few years remedy this, particularly if passing 
the acts annually until their defects were rectified, and following 
the simple form of our articles of war so judiciously adopted 
as a model in the criminal law amendments by that eminent bene- 
factor of his country’s institutions, the late Right Hon. Secretary 
for the Home Department. How immensely Ireland would gain 


through such a measure constraining as it would the great body 
of her absentees to return to her soil: but as all reforms should be 
cautiously proceeded in, it would be advisable to institute the 
county councils in the first place, endowed with all the requisite 
powers excepting that of electing members to parliament, adding 
the latter at some future period. 


CHAP. II. 


Heritable nobility—Necessity and benefits of such in rich and powerful 

states — Aristocratic feelings natural to man—Invariable oppression of 
r by rich, when no strong connecting link of interest or responsibility 

tween them—Necessity of such, and of a power superior to both to. me- 
diate and control—Advantages of nobility when conferred for deservi 
actions—Natural sympathies with the descendants of illustrious men— 
effects resulting from the uncontrolled power of the nobility, and immoral 
habits of ‘individuals of their body—Views relative to obviating the evils 
arising from both. 


~ That a descent from a long line of illustrious ancestors tends 
to stir up noble and honorable sentiments inthe human’ breast, 
our Own reason as well as the current observation of mankind, all 
proclaim the truth of. Whenever an individual movin> in the 
rank of a gentleman is detected ‘in'a‘ mean or base action, pedple 
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gerierally begin to look backward for’ some cross’ in the brédd to 
aeeotint for the anomaly; while'the unaffected simplicity of ‘mani 
ner, “and familiat® condescension to inferiors, that’ so ‘strikingly in 
géneral‘contradistinguishes those of good birth from ‘the upstatts 
of gentility, are rendered too common to daily observation to be 
worth more than a simple remark about. Im the one, the indi- 
vidual knows from’ the general ‘feeling of mankind that by ‘the 
reason of his birth his person will always command respect as 
lotig as‘he respects himself, and therefore such never gives him a 
moment’s uneasiness ; whereas the other, in the constant terror of 
being ‘considered as still ranking among the vulgar, and fearful of 
compromising his usurped dignity by the smallest condescension, 
catries himself with a haughtiness and pride of manner towards his 
inferiors, that makes him to them equally an object of laughter and 
aversion. Whenever a country arrives at that degree of wealth, 
when empty pomp and luxury begin to usurp the place of simple 
utility, these repulsive aristocratic feelings will begin to predomi- 
nate, and will progress in proportion to the general liberty reer 
in the state, if there is no bond to connect them in community 6 

kindly feeling, and bring their conduct under the dreaded review 
of those moving in inferior stations. Aristocratic feeling ' exist 
stronger no where than among the better classes of Americans, 
ofily they are prudent enough not to make a public display of ‘it; 
knowing it is their interest to conciliate their inferiors from’ political 
power flowing through them. In England, however, where'there 
1s no‘countervailing check of that nature, these feelings are displayed 
in ‘full: force ; and seeing too that there is no bar to the-meanest 
individual in the state arriving at the highest honors: in it, ‘almost 
every individual, even to the very humblest in society, deems others 
humbler still, and appears constantly afraid of being considered 
low, speaking almost uniformly with a degree of contempt of those 
he considers inferior to himself. Whether the assumption of 
superiority originates in a pride of birth, wealth, talent, or virtue, 
still ‘the feeling is that of aristocracy; and I would call the 
masterssweep who refuses to sit at table with his journeyman just 
as’ gteat an aristocrat in principle, as the nobleman who denies 
that homely familiarity to his lacquey. In every country, in faet; 
ane under every system of government, the rich will generally 
endéavor to overreach and Jord it over the poor, if there is no 
power in the state superior to both to hold the balance of justice 
between them, and prevent the strong from opptessing the weak. 

Inthe most despotic countries'we generally find the lower classes 
leso'eeverely worked and better contented than we find in coun: 

tYie! boasting” of free constitutions; because Mi despots fear, and’ 
consequently propitiate' those who having ‘nothing to tosecare ever 
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reckless of the consequences of their attempts.; in) the.samewwray,9@ 
we find Buonaparte to have invariably demeaned himeelf,affably. 
and kindly.to the:.common soldiers, while over, the ofligers he 
swaggered in a manner progressively despotic in proportion te. she 
highness of their rank. baney itd 
In the republics of Greece and Rome we find the exclamations 
agaiast the oppressions and exactions of the rich a:/hundred times 
more vehement than in any state in modern times; and. theixsins 
justice and even, cruelty,to each other were often such, :thatyme 
cannot. now look on , without .indignation and. disgust.» Suc 
things will phoreys happen whenever an.equality of. rights,is saps 
posed to exist; for, generally, every one; will,be there ¢ i 
to master his opponent by,any means, whether fair or foal,A 
to attain his object, knawing that as long as the old adage-holda 
good.of ¢* what.is every body’s business is. nobody's,” jhe: may 
consequently continue his iniquitous, deeds. unmolested,. when the 
public are not powerfully interested in their issue, and there.is ne 
individual , of sufficient independent power in the state.to controh 
the. actions. of every other individual in it. Have we.not, an:apf 
illustration of what I speak of in the recent murder committed by, 
the son of the governorof Kentucky. Could such a thing -pos- 
sibly have ‘taken place in any of our British colonies, where. the 
overnor does not depend on the influential families in;them 
or, his, continuance in office ? The necessity of the kingly power 
is.therefore obvious, not only to secure justice to the poor against 
the appressions of. the rich, seeing it is the interest of kings to 
lean.towards the former, but also to control and break up-the; varie 
ous factions that may start up to endanger the safety of the -statey 
If, the. mere consciousness of a descent from a virtuous and, honor- 
able. line tends to infuse the same feelings into the breast of mang 
the farther consciousness of having the family merit acknowleged 
and .rewarded by the.sovereign amid the accorded applause of , the 
nation. at large, must teud still farther to propagate and strengthem 
these sentiments ; and. when, therefore, the honors .of nobility ate 
conferred for deserving actions, the nation at large must reap-some 
benefit from it too in the course of conduct followed by the-line of 
individuals, on whom, such honors were conferred. ..Nobility too 
ig the cheapest, and generally the most agreeable reward that cama 
be conferred on deserving merit ; while it is also the most effectual 
way to silence a rich and ‘seditious demagogue, by withdrawing 
him from the arena in which his wealth. and his mischievous 
abilities could alone make him dangerous. There. issomething: 
too in the contemplation of the actions of great and good, mens) 
which. .draws,.us with, irresistible. sympathy,.towards; nat; only 
those bearing their own distinguished name, butte the meanest 
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telic belonging to. them... We view the descendants of a famed 
and) ancient name with the same warm and reverential feelings 
thet the, antiquarian views the mouldering ruins of some ancient 
castle, that recal, the historic pageantry of the i of our fore: 
fathers, and the long train of noble deeds with which such are asso, 
ciated :, bold must that. heart be that. could without emotion 
the descendants of the Shakspeares, the Miltons, the Pitts, the 
Nelsons, the: Wellingtons, the Byrons, the Scotts, and other 
men. whose transcendant genius, or patriotic or martial exploits 
ighten. the pages. of our past history. Will the names of Wal. 
lace, Tell, Woshington, and Bolivar, either fail to excite.a glow of 
indescribable pleasure. in the mind of man, while patriotism holds 
aplace there. But while granting all the honorable qualifications 
which mien of noble or genteel birth with some exceptions pos- 
ei oohat be comfemed toes thape exceptions (and most glaring 
ones some cettainly are) are but too often taken as samples of the 
whole, and the general body to whom they belong thus lowered in 
the estimation of the unthinking part of the community in conse- 
quence. The privileged classes considering themselves also as a 
diétinct body from the people, are apt to view their interests as 
quite distinct too,.and. consequently feel always inclined to foil 
measures directed towards the public good, when supposed to 
trench .on their interests or prerogatives. What indeed can be 
agreater defect in the government of a country, than that a mi- 
nute fraction of its population should have the irresponsible power 
of counteracting the happiness of the many; or be more unjust 
and absurd than this very fraction possessing the privilege of 
voting by proxy on measures of the utmost importance to the in- 
terests of all, being on a par in point of rationality with the law 
that would admit of jurymen dispatching also their proxy-votes on 
circuit trials, without troubling themselves with personal attends 
ance to hear the evidence or the argumentative discussion on 
the case to illustrate it. All governments, however, being insti- 
tuted solely for the public benefit, it is evident that whatever por- 
tion of such governments inherits a power, or manifests a ten- 
dency to counteract the public interests, ought, in common equity 
between man and man, no longet to be permitted to exercise 
encontrolled such an injurious influence. Nobility, it is uni- 
versally admitted, was instituted as much with a view of setting a 
Virtuous and patriotic example before the community, as it was 
to serve asa bulwark between the king and the people, and a 
teward for distinguished service. If nobles,’ therefore, -set' an 
example of profli instead ‘of virtue to the people at large,’ 
cog t be degraded from’ their’ station ‘by’a court-of Sever 
tir own body, and the tearest ‘heit admitted tothe title 5 the 
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thitacter ‘bf the’ riobility at large as well as the public ‘good’ det 
fmatiding this sacrifice. ‘To make the nobility again ameriable't6 
public opinion, and blend their interests with those of the ublie 
at large, it would be well if in the creation of noblemen, if*thidit 
fight to sit in the Peers was restricted to their own ‘life only; Jeav 
ing their descendants to be elected to that body at every parliat 
thentaty dissolution by the county council, one or two ‘noblenien 
being teturned by each according to the population of ‘the cotitity. 
Noblemen sitting as mémbers of that council, arid’ ndblemeti ag 
being returned to parliament by it, the effect above: desited would 
be in a great measure attained ; and as the présent rate of nobifi 
will'be probably pretty near extinct in a few hundréd ‘years ‘hence, 
the elective race will then form the great majority of this pri 
» the king still calling ‘such of these nobility to' parliament 

for life a8 he may deem fit. To prevent ‘again any individuaf ih 
the state possessing too much iitGetite from the extent’ of “His 
linded “ptoperty, or any portion of the nobility sinking into 
poverty, and thereby degrading the whole, it would be well alsé'if 
the landed property of every individual exceeding 20,0002: per 
annum was made to revert to the second heir after the decease of 
the individual who at present held, or in future acquired it ; and 
that no individual could be raised to noble rank with the title’ de 
Scending to his posterity, under an income of less than 6000/7. pet 
annum. It is too much that the nation should be saddled with thé 
maintenance of a pensioned pauper nobility, not only degrading té 
their own order, but injurious to the country at large, by constitut: 
ing of a necessity the ready panders and tools of the governméit. 
If the body of our independent members of the Commons ‘would 
set their face boldly against the granting of pensions to any of these 
pauper claimants in future, the body of the nobility would soon 
take measutes to clear their order from the nuisance, when fmde 
ing their dignity compromised by the Duke of —— keeping “an 
an shop, or the Marquis of——- blacking boots on Tower 

ill. Lid 
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CHAP. IIT. 


Education—Defects of as applicable to the higher ranks—Views for r . 
medying the same—Education of working-classes—Advantages of ani 
views relative to a mote beneficial mode of conducting it. amr 


.» Much. of the pride and haughtiness of our aristocracy may, 
ascribed. to their secluded education in receptacles appropri 

solely. to the children of the. rich, and much of their frivolity and 
ignorance to their course. of studies not being generally calculated 
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either to excite deep thought or to store the mind with usefyl 
information. The youth after being crammed at school with 
Greek, Latin, and other acquirements more ornamental than use. 
ful, is dispatched to college to fag on for several years more at 
the same unprofitable drudgery. To be able to speak and ex. 
pound Greek and Latin with the fluency and ability of one of the 
ancients may be requisite for a clergyman, or an individual in. 
tending to devote his life to the abstruse elucidation of the dead 
languages, but can never be required for the son of a nobleman 
or country squire whose pursuits are necessarily of a very dif. 
ferent stamp. The acquaintanceship with the languages that is 
gained at school is quite suflicient to answer all the purposes of 
general education, leaving the period passed at college to be 
devoted solely to objects calculated to be useful in future pursuits 
through life, and such as expand the mind, elevate the senti- 
’ ments, and fill our hearts with admiration and love for the great 
Author of our being, and the meanest of his unrivalled works, 
Studying and attending lectures on such like, as Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Natural 
History and Natural Philosophy, Agriculture, Political Economy, 
English Literature and Composition, and the Constitution and Laws 
of England (when Mr. Peel has accomplished the Augean task of 
making the latter intelligible), would be quite sufficient to employ 
the whole of the student’s time during the period of his sojourn at 
the University ; and being subjects generally as amusing as in- 
structive, would prove more a recreation than a task. From the 
dry study of Greek and Latin, neither amusement nor instruction 
to be turned to any use in ordinary life can possibly be drawn, see- 
ing as complete a knowlege of the history and customs of these 
nations may be gleaned from translations, as from works in the 
original tongue; and indeed the forced study of such dry subjects 
for so long a period, is enough to disgust most young men with 
study of any kind during the remainder of their lives. Nothing 
can prove a stronger evidence of the rigorous impartiality dealt 
out to all parties at our English Universities, than the fact of 
many of the sons of our principal nobility having been dismissed 
from them for being guilty of somte of the foolish extravagancies 
of youth; while nothing again can more triumphantly prove the 
rigorous nature of the examinations, than the terror with which 
such inspire all the students there; fatal consequences frequently 
resulting from the alarm and anxiety experienced during the 
period of preparation, and a sudden flight sometimes betokening 
the unwillingness of others to face the awful inquisitorial tribunal. 
It is impossible for any youth to‘ pass through the ordeal of 
these tribunals, without being thoroughly grounded in the subjects 
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on, which, he. is examined, and therefore ne: dunce need thope 
for an easy deliverance there; but yet if the students wereumore 
restricted in the amount of their allowances, their expenditure 
scrutinised, and kept within decent bounds, and their time,'sd 
asranged that more of it could be devoted to study than at present; 
much good would result therefrom. It is during that period: of 
youth in. which attendance on the University usually commences, 
that good or bad habits are formed; and the vices of dissipation 
and extravagance acquired there, are often such as fill with anguish 
the hearts of the parents, and embitter the future lives of the 
thoughtless youths themselves, while the greater portionof the stu~ 
dent’s time being taken up with dressing, dining, and attendanceon: 
prayers, there is little leisure left for sober study. The education 
of the working-classes has been objected to by many intelligent 
individuals, on the ground that it will make them discontented 
with their lot in life; but if this is made referable to their simple: 
situation as operatives, no surmise was ever more unjust, as farias 
my own observation goes, having remarked, that in all the im 
stances of well-educated low life which came under my notices) 
the only difference it made consisted in a greater degree of: per~i 
sonal pride being evinced by the individuals, causing. them,to: 
assume a sort of superiority over their more ignorant: assox 
ciates, and a distaste for their low and vulgar pleasures. df 
inquiry. was made into the opinions of all those individuals im 
humble life who of late have evinced such abilities and knowlege 
by their speeches at Manchester and elsewhere, which have been: 
landed.even in parliament, it will, I have little doubt, be found! 
that they are just as little infected with discontent at their situatiow 
in life, as the more ignorant multitude around them, It may very: 
naturally be supposed that education will render individuals more; 
vain, proud, and discontented with their humble lot, when seeing: 
the great. body in their own line of life at such am abject distance 
in. mental improvement below them; but whatever truth may 
attach to this supposition (which, however, my own observation: 
does, not warrant), it is evident that the moment all the working~ 
classes. become. equally enlightened, these feelings will cease ‘to: 
exist. 1f, however, it be said. that education would hawe the: 
effect. of. making; the working-classes discontented with their pre, 
us Ul capes degradation, no surmise, could be more: just5, and; 
y. this. is, the, secret. cause of the opposition | professed by. 


mtany.to this philanthropic.attempt ; while others again'may; feel; 
jealous that those: moving in so.very inferior a sphere te. themselves, 
should be their.equals, if not their superiors in point of knowlege «! 
for it is,one of the base: principles implanted in. our mature, that, 


few ate possessed of sufficiently generous or elevated: sentiments: 
VOL. XXVIII. Pam. NO. LV. K 
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to witness equals rise to be their superiors, or inferiors to be their 
equals, without feelings of malignant envy breaking forth. The 
education of the working-classes will therefore naturally tend not 
only to elevate their moral condition, but to raise them from their 
political degradation by causing the legislature to respect the jus- 
tice of their claims, and pay more attention to the rights of this 
class of the community than they hitherto have done. This will 
always be the case, wherever one interest is allowed to predomi- 
nate over another; and as the working-classes have not their in- 
terests represented in the British legislature, it is no wonder they 
should be so generally sacrificed to those of the rich. It is true, 
that there is always the most humane professions and sympathetic 
feelings expressed in parliament for the cause of the poor, but 
then generally all the solid advantages of their measures tend 
towards the benefiting of the rich ; and compassion is but a sorry 
substitute for food to a hungry man, though it is astonishing 
how often human gullibility is imposed on by this unsubstantial 
fare. In educating the multitude, however, a mere smattering of 
reading and writing is not enough, for an imperfect peep into the 
arcana of any profession will stand as great a chance of making a 
man mischievous as of making him useful ; * a little knowlege is 
a dangerous thing,” being a truth-bearing maxim but too well 
founded in the history of human actions. The education ought 
to be such also as will elevate the thoughts and expand the men- 
tal powers, so that the perceptive and reasoning faculties may be 
excited to further observation and investigation, and be with a 
greater chance of success enabled to extract truth from their in- 
quiries ; while a due sense of religious feelings and sentiments, and 
of moral obligations being instilled at the same time into the 
youthful and pliant mind, will remain indelibly fixed there during 
the remainder of the pupil’s life. Education should therefore, 
in every state, be conducted under the superintendence of the 
clergy ; and probably in the Bell system of instruction lately intro- 
duced will be found the best foundation of any code of that nature 
which could be devised, religion and morals forming an integrant 
part of it; while the institution of monitors and mutual instruction 
rear the pupils up in habits of observation and criticism, and the 
&elections from Scripture (that form a considerable portion of the 
reading lessons) not only instil many moral maxims and sublime 
truths into their minds, but inculcate along with these a simple 
and noble mode of expression, with which no other works, except 
the volumes of sacred history, abound. While the mind, however, 
is storing with useful knowlege, exercises that give health, vigor, 
and a manly gait and elasticity to the body, inspire the individual 
with a contempt of danger, and initiate him:into. the system of self- 
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defence, ought by no means to be neglected. Thus various gymnas- 
tic exercises, such as wrestling, running, leaping, swimming, single 
sticks, and boxing, should either partly or in whole form a por- 
tion of the code; but above all, the military drill system ought 'to 
be strictly carried through; for by means of this, boys not only 
acquire a manly and dignified attitude, but their health is mate- 
riaily promoted by the freer play given to the chest, while the 
scientific mode in which they are instructed to step out, andthe 
measured steady pace they are taught to acquire, enables them to 
perform journeys more expeditiously and with less fatigue than 
those who have never passed through the like ordeal. Another 
most material point too is that by being habituated to military 
manceuvres and fire-arms in their youth, they would a ways be 
capable, when they attained the age of manhood, of being quickly 
formed into disciplined battalions, when their country’s liberties 
were threatened by foreign or domestic enemies, which could be 
done in one-fourth of the time required by those previously igno- 
rant of the military exercise; and the curtailment of time in the 
perfectment of discipline is at all times an important point, but 
doubly so when any sudden and unlooked-for danger threatens, 
which demand measures equally sudden to resist it. It requires 
some time to elapse before the generality of our recruits are 
taught not to stand in fear of the musket, the half of them shut- 
ting their eyes on drawing the trigger for a considerable period at 
commencement ; but by being made familiar with a musket in 
youth, they would return to it in manhood with as little alarm as 


any other of their boyish sports. , 
CHAP. IV. 
Management of parish-rates—Views regarding improvements in the 


same—On fixing a uniform scale of wages, and benefits that would result 
therefrom. 


It is universally admitted that select vestries materially diminish 
the parish-poor rates, while at the same time all must allow the 
injustice of excluding any portion of the rate-payers from the 
management of a fund partly drawn from their own pockets. 
The contentious wranglings and absurd proceedings which usually 
characterise common vestries, by driving men of sense from taking 
an influential part in ‘the superintendence of the poor, and in the 
economical expenditure of the parish rates, has mainly led toa 
partiality for select vestries among the reasoning part of the com- 
munity ; but if 4 mode could be suggested whereby the whole of 
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the rate-payers would have a sufficient control over the poor fund, 
without impairing the necessary rigid and economical manage- 
ment of the parish poor, and thus closing all the heart-burnings 
which invariably exist in parishes where select vestries have been 
instituted, a considerable source of irritation would be removed, 
and a corresponding benefit accrue to the community at large. 
This, I conceive, may be readily accomplished by passing a ge- 
neral vestry bill for all England ; to take effect in every parish on 
the question being discussed and carried at three common vestries, 
and finally approved of by the signature of two-thirds of the rate- 
payers: the bill authorising the common vestry to elect from 
five to seven individuals to manage the general concerns of the 
poor for the two ensuing years, and also a collector and treasurer 
for the same period also, appointing an annual committee uncon- 
nected with those in office to inspect and remark on their ac- 
counts, and printing and distributing copies of them for the infor- 
mation of the rate-payers, without however admitting the common 
vestry to interfere with or dictate in any way to the select 
vestry elected by them. Any interference of the common vestry 
would necessarily tend to embarrass and impair the others; but 
they might record an opinion of their conduct by a vote of 
thanks or of censure at their annual meeting, while they would by 
their votes, at the termination of the two years’ period, show how far 
those deputed had given satisfaction by the re-election or rejec- 
tion of them when proposed as candidates again. A simple but 
sufficiently comprehensive scheme of poor-rate accounts, applica- 
ble throughout England, would materially assist in affording the 
public more correct information regarding the poor money, and 
confer a great benefit too on the greater portion of the parishes, 
the accounts of which are often kept in no very intelligible man- 
ner. But one of the greatest ameliorators of the abject condi- 
tion of the working-classes would be, fixing of a rate of wages 
sufficient to preserve them from the misery and degradation of 
want, without admitting an individual to spend much in profligate 
debauchery after his family wants are appeased. At periods when 
demands for goods are brisk, prices high, and workmen scarce, 
there is a competition among manufacturers who to give the 
highest prices, in order to be the first in the market ; while again, 
when the demand is dull and prices fall, a sort of competition in 
a contrary way seems to ensue, both equally injurious to the 
workman: for the overplus of money beyond what is required to 
support his family in the first instance, is almost uniformly spent 
in debauchery, and his own health and morals, and those also of 
his family, injured thereby ; while in the last instance, again, want 
and misery pave the way to dishonesty—thus both courses tending 
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to the same results. With agricultural laborers again wages are 
always sufficiently low, because the landlords exacting usually the 
highest possible rents from their tenants, the latter are by neces- 
sity compelled to grind down the wages of their laborers to be 
enabled to pay them, keeping the latter thus often in a state in 
which existence is barely sustained, and managing occasionally to 
have even a portion of their pittance of wages paid out of the 
poors’ rate ; thus demoralizing the peasantry by keeping want con- 
stantly hovering round their door, and rendering them mean and 
beggatly in spirit, by reason of the parish alms thus thrust pub- 
licly on them, when their labor was fully equivalent to the value 
of the whole sum paid. 

It is extraordinary that common sense should not have ere this 
pointed out to landlords and employers of the laboring poor, how 
much more consonant it would be to their own interests to allow 
their dependants a sufficiency of wages to keep them honest, in 
preference to expending probably double what they save by theia 
“penny wise pound foolish” economy, in keeping up a force 
of police to detect the rogues whom starvation drives to stealing, 
and in expenses of prosecutions and gaol disbursements; not to 
speak of the greater comfort they would experience in living 
among a population who, by the sufficiency of their wages, had im- 
pressed on them the value of the not always truthful maxim, 
“honesty is the best policy,” than among such whose scanty 
pittance rendered the reverse of the above maxim the most politic 
course to pursue. The only attempt hitherto carried into effect in 
England to regulate wages by legal enactment was that, I believe, 
of the Spitalfields Act, enabling the justices to establish a regular 
scale for the master and workman to abide by, but liable to altera- 
tion as circumstances demanded. That this act afforded the highest 
satisfaction to the workmen, their anxiety for its continuance 
serves as the best testimonial, while that it was the means of main- 
taining great harmony and good order among the classes affected 
by it in that populous neighborhood, there is no matter of doubt ; 
but that it was unsatisfactory to the masters, we have the best 
evidence in their generally removing to places beyond the juris- 
diction of the act. This unwillingness of the masters to submit, 
arose probably, in part, from the justices allowing occasionally 
higher wages to the workmen than the interests of the masters 
could admit of ; but it was doubtless chiefly owing to the vexation 
and annoyance experienced in being dragged forth by their journey- 
men, on occasion of every trifling complaint, before the bench, and 
their interests and pursuits interfered with by a set of men totally 
ignorant of the subject they were deciding on. The plan, however, 
proposed by the journeymen for the body of the masters to regulate 
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the rate of wages is liable to no such objections, and if carried 
into effect the most beneficial consequences will doubtless result 
from its adoption, causing all those bickerings and violent out- 
rages, often ending in bloodshed, which engender bitter animosities 
between the employers and the employed, and keep the whole 
neighborhood in a state of alarm and terror, in a great measure to 
cease; and preventing the great body of operatives from having 
their health injured and their morals corrupted by the debauche- 
ries which too high wages admit them to indulge in, or from the 
same baneful effect produced by the miseries consequent on the 
reduction of wages below the capability of affording a sufficiency 
of food to sustain the health of man. A well-regulated medium 
is what would suit the interests of both parties best : such a medium 
as would admit of a workman bringing up a family in decent 
frugality, and enjoying a little relaxation of pleasure gn a time 
besides, without enabling him to spend the third of the week in a 
public-house, sapping his own constitution, and entailing misery 
on his family besides; for as bad effects result from too high 
wages as from too low, which every individual conversant with 
these matters must be forced to admit. The petitions of the 
journeymen to the above effect have hitherto been most unac- 
countably ousted from parliament, by the avowed opinions of men 
of every party, on the ground that all the consequences of the 
Spitalfields Act would result from the adoption of the one prayed 
for by the operatives to which they constantly compare it: ‘ look,” 
say they, “ at what the Spitalfields Act produced.” Between the 
two, however, there is no further analogy, than that both are for the 
avowed fixing of a scale of wages: forthe Spitalfields Act intrust- 
img the justices with the fixing of the scale, and these being con- 
sequently individuals totally ignorant of the subject confided to 
their discretion, either legislated at a mere hazard of arriving at 
justice, or from being generally landholders and proprietors of 
houses.in the neighborhood, saw that by allowing the workmen 
a high scale of wages, the latter would be enabled more readily 
to liquidate their rents with the friends of the worthy justices of 
whom they rented them (or possibly it might be the worthy 
justices themselves), and spend also larger sums in shops and 
alehouses leased of some of the above. — By intrusting this, how- 
ever, to the justice of the masters, as prayed for by the journey- 
men, every reasonable objection would be removed : obliging the 
masters throughout every county in the empire to elect a depu- 
tation every twelve months to meet a like deputation of the journey- 
men, to consult and fix by the fiat of the masters a regular scale 
of prices, at which both the masters and journeymen of the parti- 
cular trade throughout the county should be obliged to abide by 
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for the ensuing twelve months, unless such a change in the trade 
should take place as obliged the deputation to meet again and alter it. 

In the commencement of every new undertaking there are 
always a number of little difficulties at first to encounter, which 
a short experience soon points out how to rectify; and that many 
such would be encountered at the outset of an undertaking like 
the present, it would be derogatory to common sense not to admit, 
but to minds anxious to carry the scheme into execution, these 
would speedily vanish, while the harmony and happiness that 
would result from the accomplishment of it would be most grati- 
fying to all. The great body of the master manufacturers have 
always been favorable to the fixing of a scale of prices, and have 
eften actually done the like; but then as it was in the power of 
any one of them still to deviate from the scale when his interests 
suited, and as also if but a mere fraction of the masters dissented 
from the proposal ot the others, the prescribed arrangements could 
not be carried into effect by reason of the minority having an 
advantage in the market over the others, from being enabled to sell 
their goods cheaper on account of the lower wages paid to their 
workmen. ‘These seceders from the general body of the manu- 
facturers are usually individuals who have lately commenced 
manufacturing, and are endeavoring to aggumulate wealth by every 
means which the law does not positively forbid, regardless of out- 
taging the dictates of humanity, or of endangering the public 
peace, provided their ends are gratified thereby ; and deeming that 
the men of humane feeling among the class of masters will sa- 
crifice in some measure their own immediate interests to the 
pressing prayers of their workmen, these cold calculators specu- 
late on the profits that will flow into their pockets thereby from 
being enabled to undersell in the market. 

Of course it would be advisable to restrict the act at first to a 
few manufacturers, such as those of cotton, silk, and woollen, ex- 
tending it cautiously afterwards as circumstances demanded. The 
fixing of a rate for farm-laborers could probably be most bene- 
ficially'done by the county grand-juries on the report of a com- 
mittee, or a general scheme might be made out to include the 
whole kingdom, striking the rate according to a certain fixed 
value of a quarter of wheat, and lowering or raising the scales 
of wages quarterly according to the various averages of the differ- 
ent counties. ‘The laborers might be arranged into various classes 
in each parish, in proportion to their capabilities, by a committee 
of landholders and farmers resident in it; each class set down at 
different daily wages, and the laborers raised or reduced in the 
classes according to their increasing or failing capabilities. _Maxi- 
munisand ‘minimums might again be apportioned to all descriptions 
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of taskwork, beyond or below which neither party could go, 
leaving them thus an extent of scale to bargain on, and in disputed 
cases leaving the matter to the decision of umpires. The advan- 
tages then resulting from the fixing of a scale of wages are these. 

Firstly ; Preventing the working-classes from injuring their 
healths, corrupting their morals, and neglecting their families, b 
the debaucheries consequent on high wages, or being degraded by 
the distress which low wages lead to. 

Secondly; Peace and good order would be preserved in the 
vicinity of their domicile, and a greater cordiality maintained be- 
tween them and their employers. 

Thirdly ; Preventing the greedy portion of the master manu- 
facturers, in periods of deep distress and low demand for goods, 
from taking advantage of the pressing necessities of the journey- 
men to exact work from them at such excessive low rates, as 
would force the latter to work longer and harder in order to in- 
crease the pittance, thereby accumulating a load of goods destined 
to keep down the market on a rise of prices, and to keep down 
the rise of wages too: for it is better that a manufacture should 
for a time, or even for altogether, be discontinued, and the exer- 
tions of the workmen be turned into a new channel, than pursued 
under difficulties whichykeep these in a state of misery and de- 
basement. 

Fourthly; Preventing the iniquitous and degrading system of 
the part payment of wages out of the poor’s fund, than which 
nothing can tend more to convert our English peasantry into a 
mean, hentia grovelling race, by their spirit of independence 
being annihilated in the eleemosynary mode of payment thus 
pursued. 


CHAP. V. 


Errors of political economists regarding deterioration of land by cultiva- 
tion, and cultivating inferior soils—Vegetables deriving their chief nourish- 
ment from the atmosphere — Advantages of growing our own food in 
preference to depending on foreign supply—Necessity of growing such as 
cheaply as other nations to preserve our foreign commerce—National debt 
rendering this eventually impracticable—Just principles of present corn bill 
—Reduction of prices in grain immaterial to farmers—Landlords ultimate 
sufferers—False opinions promulgated by landlords regarding low profits on 
money invested in land—Views relative to improvement of the country— 
ist. By composition of tithes—Such equitable in their nature, but vexatious 
and oppressive from their unfixed amount—Their retarding or preventing 
the recovery of waste lands—2d. By canal and railway communications 
between places where food is cheap and where it is dear—Benefits of such 
from connecting places by mutual interest more strongly together—Impor- 
tant political results arising in this way by the grand American poom wel 
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Judiciousness ef applying a sum of public money annually to such pur- 

oses—Sd. By abolition of certain taxes, and substitution of a property- 
tax in lieu—4th. By opening new commercial sources of wealth—India, 
Africa, Ireland—Loss to English industry from long misgovernment of latter 
—Evil effects of absenteeism on it,and cause of this elucidated—5th. By 
establishing a sound system of country banking for issuing of small notes— 
General reflections regarding banking, and bullion and paper money cur- 
rency—6th. By genera] measures of economy at home and abroad—Sums 
that may ultimately be drawn from India by able government of it towards 
liquidating the national debt—Necessity of accomplishing this by reason of 
its paralysing the industrious and warlike energies of the nation—On the 
present government—Their demand of the gratitude and support of the 
nation—Further views relative to the improvement of the country—Erro- 
neous and baneful opinions regarding the impolicy of vesting capital in the 
improvement of poor laud. 


One of the most ridiculous doctrines of some of the modern 
political economists is, that soils deteriorate by cultivation; and 
one of their most mischievous, that relative to the impolicy of 
recovering soils of inferior quality from a state of nature, and 
endeavoring to improve them. That land is enriched instead of 
impoverished by a proper course of cultivation, is a fact so well 
known to the veriest tyro in agriculture, that the alarm endeavored 
to be propagated of the gradual decay of the fertility of our soils 
will never excite more than a passing smile at the ignorance of 
facts thus exhibited. If, again, their theoretical predictions re- 
garding the losses suffered by the country in endeavoring to 
recover and improve poor soils had operated on the fears of our 
forefathers for a century back, how little of our British soil would 
have been at this instant in cultivation; for how much of our 
cultivated soil came originally under the description of that which 
the economists are now denouncing, but which a judicious system 
of cultivation has converted from unproductive barrenness to pro- 
ductive fertility. Let any individual but take a twelve miles 
jaunt, from London to Hounslow, and he will then be able to 
contrast the difference in value that a year or two’s judicious cul- 
tivation can produce, by comparing the wretched wastes there 
with the luxuriant fields around them once as bleak and barren, 
but which the magic wand of industry has converted into little 
elysiums of smiling fertility. ‘hough the labour or capital em- 
ae ed in these achievements might probably be often invested, 

oth at home and abroad, more beneficially for the individual who 
attempts the like, yet if a portion of land which could not main- 
tain one man can be made to maintain ten, the country has cer- 
tainly gained immensely by it in the amount of strength and 
wealth thus added to her resources. On the principles so con- 
fidently inculcated of late, the industrious quarrymen in Berwick- 
shire (as recorded by Sir John Sinclair), and the industrious 
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miners in Wales (lately rescued from the wolfish fangs of some 
unjust and pitiless landowners there by the praiseworthy efforts of 
the London press), would never have attempted the conversion of 
land so sterile as not to be worth one shilling per acre annually, into 
land so fertile as to be now worth thirty shillings. By sheltering 
land from the bleak winds, and removing its superfluous moisture 
by drains, you.transplant it as it were into a new Climate, while 
by pulverising and thoroughly mingling together the various upper 
strata of the soil, exposing the whole to the chemical changes 
brought about by the joint influence of sun, air, and moisture, and 
adding further such requisite artificial ingredients (such as dung 
and’ lime) which the strata may have been deficient in, you con- 
vert the land thus into a fit bed for the rearing of substances ne- 
cessary for the support of life. The soil indeed seems to be more 
the medium through which vegetables derive their nourishment 
than the body from which they extract it. It is well known 
that exhausted soils will recover their fertility by rest, which they 
must do by absorbing some substance from the atmosphere, and 
by new chemical combinations having had time to take place in 
them. The benefits of fallowing are accounted for on this prin- 
ciple, the frequent stirring of the earth by the ploughs, &c. ex- 
posing more freely the various particles of the soil to the influ- 
ence of sun and atmosphere, and admitting thus the beneficial 
changes more fully and quickly to take place. The rotations of 
crops seem to exert their favorable influence also by calling 
similar actions into play; for each vegetable requiring its own 
peculiar species of sustenance will consequently exert its own 
peculiar chemical actions, and thus further each other’s growth 
when growing together, or when following in rotation in the 
same land. Clover, it is well known, when sown on a piece of 
land exhausted by other crops will fertilise it without manure 
being applied ; and as here no enriching ingredient has been added 
to the particles of the soil, the fertilising effects of the clover 
must have been produced by the new chemical actions occasioned 
by it favorable to the growth of other plants, or by a substance 
extracted from the atmosphere to enrich it. 

It appears, however, that some soils are so peculiarly composed 
as to be in a constant fit state for the continued annual production 
of one species of vegetable: for in some of the valleys of Kent 


there is soil found of a peculiarly rich black nature, hardening so” 


in dry weather as often to require six or eight horses to break it 
up; yet this soil has been cropped yearly with wheat, as far 
back as human remembrance goes, without a particle of manure 
having been expended on it, and without the slightest decrease 
in ‘its fertility. Tull asserts that efficient pulverisation will gn- 
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swer all the purposes of manure ; and when we find pulverisation 
in fallow answer this purpose, and find too a particular soil when 
well pulverised even without fallow produce a succession of the 
same crops without manure, we ought to pause before we smile at 
such a manas Tull, until we know what kind of land he cultivated 
and the means of pulverisation that he employed. With the ex- 
ception of a few small portions of earths and alkaline salts, the 
grand constituents of vegetable matter are to be found in the 
atmosphere ; and from this, therefore, through the medium of the 
roots and leaves, the principal nourishment of plants must be de- 
rived. We, find that seeds often will not germinate if the earth 
is kept caked above them, and the air thus excluded; and that 
plants florish by a frequent stirring of the earth about their roots, 
admitting the atmosphere to mix with it. An able agricultural 
friend who farmed considerably in Berkshire informed me too, 
that for a period of four years he sowed wheag in alternate drills 
with turnips on a field, feeding the latter off with sheep on the 
removal of the wheat crop; and yet without applying a particle of 
extra manure, the wheat crops in this field rose from 15 bushels 
in the first year to 40 in the last, when he was forced at this 
period to decline the farther trial of the experiment from the too 
great luxuriance of the wheat. Here then, at the end of the fourth 
year, was a produce of about 2500lbs of wheat and 4000\bs of 
straw (besides the many pounds of fatted mutton) extracted from 
a-single acre of land, all, or at least nearly all, derived from the 
atmosphere: for the land though unbenefited by extra manures 
was still rising in fertility, the only manure applied being that 
from the sheep fed on the turnips; and it was therefore only a por- 
tion of the turnip that was thus returned to the soil in shape of 
manure, because the sheep had a portion also of the turnip incor- 
porated into their bodies in shape of fat and mutton. Seeing, 
therefore, that plants draw their principal sustenance from the 
atmosphere through the medium of the roots and leaves, the soil 
answering simply as a matrix for the roots to ramify through, we 
have impressed on us the propriety of reducing all our sterile 
and yet untamed lands into a fit matrix for them to -grow in 
when: such can be accomplished, and in this way increase the 
wealth and strength of the empire by making the land capable of 
sustaining a more dense population. In reference to the impor- 
tation of corn it must be observed that a man may treat himself 
with several extra articles of dress annually, and improve his 
health and appearance thereby, but that he cannot indulge in an 
extra quantity of food without both suffering therefrom; conse- 
quently it is obvious that for every bushel of foreign wheat con- 
sumed in England, a bushel of English wheat must be withdrawn 
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from the market as long as England grows enough for her own sup. 
ply. It is consequently highly impolitic to encourage the introduc- 
tion of foreign wheat for home consumption, because English agri- 
cultural laborers will be thrown out of bread thereby ; and it must 
matter little to the manufacturer therefore, in the most selfish 
point of view, whether he barters his wares for English or foreign 
wheat, as long as he can do so alike advantageously with both, 
It is the point of relative cheapness then of the two species of 
grain that requires to be considered, besides the danger of exclud- 
ing too rigidly foreign grain from the English market, both as 
introduced with a view of moderating the prices of English grain, 
and guarding against a season of starvation. If it is impolitic to 
encourage the home consumption of foreign grain on account of 
withdrawing capital and labor from English agriculture, it is still 
more impolitic to make us dependant on a foreign country for the 
very staff of life, degrading us as it must do into a state of slavish 
dependence on her. But if it is impolitic that a single bushel of 
foreign grain should be consumed in England, it is highly politic 
that foreign grain should be admitted at such a duty as afforded a 
proper protection to the English grower, while keeping him from 
extravagantly raising the price of food. As, however, we have 
to supply foreign countries to a large extent with our manufac- 
tures, if another country can be found capable of doing the like 
cheaper than us, that country will naturally have the preference of 
supply ; and this will eventually be with the one where food can be 
supplied cheapest too: for skill in workmanship being an acquired 
gift, there will in course of time be an equality in this respect 
among all nations. The country then that has the fewest taxes to 
pay will, as a matter of course, be ultimately the one destined to 
carry the palm in foreign markets ; and unless the taxes in England 
can therefore be greatly and permanently reduced, she must con- 
sent to the forfeiture in a considerable measure of her foreign 
commerce, which throwing manufacturers out of employment, 
will by the decrease of demand for food, &c. re-act on the corn- 
growers too, and all will be brought thus to a common state of 
suffering. Our immense capital, skill, industry, and unrivalled 
machinery for the abridgment of manual labor, may for a consi- 
derable time save us from this vortex; but into it at last we must 
be sucked, if the debt and expenses of the country remain at their 
present enormous amount. The principles of the Corn-bill lately 
introduced appear to be about the best adapted to the present 
state of things that could well have been thought of, but the duties 
are evidently too high to be continued for a length of time with 
safety to our foreign commerce. The landlords have been cunning 
enough to enlist the farmers in their train in the general opposi- 
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tion to the cheaper introduction of grain, by persuading them it 
was their cause they were advocating, while perfectly aware all the 
while it was only their own. It was sufficiently easy for them to 
have allayed the fears of the farmers by proposing a clause render- 
ing it compulsory for rents to be liquidated for the three succeeding 
years by the average value of wheat, and new leases from thence 
to be granted, throwing thus that loss (if any) immediately on 
their own shoulders, which u/¢imately must have rested there ; but 
ptesent need overpowered the feelings of humanity, patriotism, or 
prudential views to futurity that might have been rising in their 
bosoms, and almost one universal yell of disapprobation from 
them accompanied the bill throughout its whole progress. An 
effect is apparently wished to be produced in favor of the land- 
lords, by a parliamentary motion to show the amount of imposts 
which the land pays, but a moment’s consideration must evince 
the utter groundlessness of an appeal on that head; for as the 

resent race of landlords either inherited or purchased their lands 
Latenet with these very imposts, they have as much right to 
complain of the like, as a man would have in purchasing land, or 
having it bequeathed to him burdened with certain annuities. 
It is quite akin to the same ridiculous outcry about the hardship 
of farmers paying tithes; whereas the farmers pay only the value 
in tithes now to the parson which they would have added to the 
rent in the event of the tithes being done away with, while the 
landholder has still as little cause to complain, seeing the land was 
burdened with the tithes when he heired or purchased it. Nei- 
ther have the landholders any right to demur at the low rate of 
interest arising from the investment of money in land when it was 
not compulsory on them so to invest it ; while the low profit from 
this source is only in unison with the low profits from the funds 
and other modes of investing money from whence there is a tole- 
tably certain fixed return without any exertion required on the 
part of the holder. But profit is not the only object aimed at in 
the investment of money in land, a greater degree of consequence 
in the country, and amusement in the improving of the purchase, 
being in about the same degree looked to as the other; and anin- 
dividual may with as much reason, therefore, complain of his 
equipages, library, &c., making him no profitable return, as he may 
of land making him but an indifferent one. As demonstrated 
before then, that the foreign commerce of England, depending on 
the profitable exchange of her manufactures in foreign markets, 
must ultimately fall, unless the price of food in England admits of 
her supplying these manufactures as cheaply as other rival coun- 
tries, and by this means eventually involving both manufacturers 
and corn-growers to a certain extent in one common vortex.of 
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ruin, it becomes a question how this can be warded off until the 
energies of the country have time to recruit, and the eyes of the 
nation and the government are fairly opened to the only remedy 
that can fully obviate this fatal crisis ; namely, the progressive ex- 
tinction of the National Debt. ‘The remedies to be looked for- 
ward to as most likely to conduce to these results are— 

Firstly ; The composition of tithes, which although just in principle 
are most unwise inthe mode of application, because the amount de- 
manded resting on no fixed data, becomes a constant source of vex- 
atious dispute between the farmer andthe parson, engendering hatred 
instead of love between the pastor and the flock, besides impeding 
the improvement of the present sterile wastes of the country; for 
even after the recovery of these from a state of nature, years often 
pass away before there is a penny of profitable return, while the 
moment profits begin to come in, or often before this, the tithe- 
proctor comes with his demand of a ¢enth of the actual produce, 
a tenth of the actual profits not contenting him, which must be 
admitted to be very modest indeed. If ten per cent, nay even if 
five per cent could be insured on money invested in the improve- 
ment of land, hundreds of thousands would be quickly so in- 
vested; but if the tithing-man steps in, and takes from you the 
whole of the profits of your invested capital, who would be fool 
enough to expend money thus fruitlessly: for if an individual 
could realise profits on his money expended to the amount, or 
even to half the amount of the titheman’s demand, he would con- 
sider himself well paid, and a great portion of our yet waste lands 
will probably not do more than this. A composition of tithes, 
therefore, should be forthwith had recourse to, or the kind of 
equivalent to it, that of constituting all land tithe-free that is re- 
covered hereafter by cultivation from a state of nature. This last, 
however, would again injure the tithe-owner by inducing pro- 
prietors to cultivate their waste lands, and lay down their present 
cultivated tracts in pasture, so that the compounding of the tithes 
for a fixed money payment is both the wisest and most just me- 
thod of proceeding. 

Secondly; Opening up free communications by means of 
canals and railroads of every portion of the country with the 
other, particularly of those parts where food is cheap with 
those where it is dear, by these means equalising the prices 
of British corn over the empire, affording a readier and more 
abundant supply thereof, and improving to a greater extent the 
remote places these communications pass through ; for canals and 
roads, like streams of fertilising irrigation, make themselves con- 
spicuous wherever they meander by the green and florishing 
belt of verdure which betrays the secret of their course. But 
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canals and roads form also one of the strongest bonds of union 
between the various portions of a country, by connecting them 
more intimately and strongly together; and it is by means of these 
that the once tottering fabric of the American Union is, now 
so indissolubly united, that the rudest shocks of foreign aggression 
or domestic contention will fail to burst asunder. By ..means 
of the canal from the waters of New York to Lake Erie, and 
thence to the Ohio, and again by the canal connecting the Poto- 
mac with the waters of the Missisippi, the interests of the Eastern 
and Western states are so intimately amalgamated, as bid defiance 
to human effort to disjoint; while farther, the canals now in em- 
bryo to connect the Eastern states with each other, will produce 
the same beneficial effect there—thus both dispensing prosperity, 
and linking at the same time the whole in bonds of the most en- 
during union together. By cutting a canal through the centre of 
Ireland between Dublin and Galway bays, and another through 
the centre of England. between the Solway Firth and Northum- 
berland coast (if practicable), for vessels of 350 tons, a free. com- 
munication would thus be formed between the opposite coasts of 
England and Ireland, to connect their interests together by ad- 
mitting of them exchanging freely their respective productions; 
while vessels from the eastern and western coasts of England, 
and a portion of the eastern coast of Ireland, with foreign vessels 
also bound to America, would be enabled to pass westerly 
through these canals, and save much time thereby in the voyage ; 
while, again, vessels from all parts of Ireland and the western 
parts of England would pass easterly through when bound to the 
English ports in that direction, or to ports on the continent. A 
canal for vessels of 150 tons from Donegal bay, again, on the west 
coast of Ireland to Dundalk bay on the east coast, would still 
farther enable the produce of the fertile western provinces, of 
Ireland (now a complete drug there) to be supplied to the manu, 
facturing establishments of England; while a canal for the same 
class of vessels (or else a railway on a grand scale) stretching from 
the river Dee near Chester to London with a branch towards 
Hull, and another of the same dimensions between Bristol 
and London, would complete the link of communication to the 
fullest extent that could be wished. A canal through Cornwall 
also to cut off the Land’s End would serve an excellent purpose 5 
while the immense obvious advantages attending one between 
London and Portsmouth are such, that it is truly astonishing it 
should have been so long overlooked. This canal would not only 
save much time and distance from the complex nature of the space 
cut off, requiring a variety of winds to circumnavigate it, but the 
route is also a dangerous one, and more particularly so during war, 
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when so fully exposed to the privateers from the opposite coast, 
In fact, it would most likely be found advisable for vessels from 
ports north of London during war-time to sail up the Thames, and 
down the canal when bound homewards, and return again in the 
same way. Deepening of the Forth and Clyde canal, and con- 
tinuing it to an Ayrshire port, would also be of incalculable ser. 
vice to navigation. All these works ought to be done by govern- 
ment, and the toll exacted should be merely such as would defray 
all the ordinary expenses of paying salaries and keeping the canals 
in repair, allowing the country to reap the fullest benefits from 
these enriching undertakings. It was justly observed by Mr. 
Canning, that public works were most requisite during periods of 
national distress; enabling thus the suffering poor to maintain 
themselves by honest labor, instead of issuing to them alms-money 
to keep them in idleness,*‘and minister to their moral degradation 
by exhibiting them in the light of paupers. But then this pub- 
lic money ought always, as far as possible, to be expended in works 
of utility, instead of works of ornament ; such indeed as will tend 
to enrich the country, and pay back in this way in probably a ten- 
fold degree the capital originally sunk. ‘There cannot be a better 
proof of the folly of high duties than the effects we see produced 
by them in the Caledonian canal, deterring as they do the greater 
portion of vessels from proceeding through it. The navigation 
ought in fact to have been free for a couple of years at least to 
encourage ships to pass through it, and prove the greater safety 
and expedition of this route, keeping the duties afterwards also 
so moderate, that not a vessel would deem it advisable for eco- 
nomy’s sake to pursue another track. A million per annum could 
not be better expended than in works of this nature; and the 
country at large would experience the benefits of such a sum 
expended in this way in a thousand-fold greater degree than in the 
tepeal of taxes to that amount. 

Thirdly ; Annulling the leather, soap, candle, and hop taxes ; 
teducing those on malt, spirits, and tobacco; admitting tobacco to 
be grown at home free of duty, and imposing a property-tax equi- 
valent to the amounts derived from the taxes repealed, while 
encouraging the growth of silk in the south of Ireland, and other 
articles to which our own soil and climate are adapted. Internal 
taxes are often more oppressive from their vexatious nature, and 
the restraints they impose on trade, than from the amount derived 
from them; and on this account the above taxes should be re- 
pealed, while a property-tax, being cheaply and readily collected 
without much annoyance to the individual who pays it, would be 
the best substitute in their stead: by which means you would 
reach too the pockets of the absentees, who spend their hun- 
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dreds of thousands annually out of the country, and induce, 
robably, some of them to make a home of the land of their 
Birth, instead of dissipating the incomes derived from it among 
foreigners. 

Fourthly ; Opening up new sources of wealth to the enterprise 
of the country, and unshackling commerce from every restraint 
that may tend to check its extension. India will no doubt prove 
an immense mart for our manufactures when the India charter 
is expired, and the vexations to which the speculative spirit of the 
public is now exposed there are done away. Africa, too, is a pro- 
mising field, and will doubtless prove a great emporium if navi- 
gable communications should be discovered with its populous 
interior ;, but it is towards a long-neglected mart, situated at our very 
doors, and constituting a portion of our own body politic, that we 
ought more especially to direct our attention—I mean Ireland ! 
By reference to a parliamentary return lately made, it appears 
that for every pound of sugar made use of per head in Ireland, 
there are twenty-four pounds made use of in England; and as 
the Irish are remarked to be particularly partial to tea, we may 
therefore conclude, that their poverty only precludes them from 
indulging to the same extent as their English friends: judging, 
therefore, the consumption of all other articles from this data, 
we have but too plainly impressed on us the immense annual 
loss that England now suffers through the long-continued mis- 
government of Ireland; for it is to the wisdom of the govern- 
ment in an immensely comparative degree, more than to soil 
and climate, that a country is indebted for its prosperity. When 
the folks in Manchester and other of our manufacturing counties 
consider, that had Ireland been all along as equitably ruled 
as England, and consequently her prosperity been kept at equal 
pace, that twenty-four times the quantity of their manufactures 
would have been taken off by Ireland to what is done now, they 
will curse the folly of keeping up a system calculated to raise a 
fraction of the population to wealth and power through the degra- 
dation of the general body, and begin to see the propriety of with- 
drawing the greater portion of the troops employed there, to enable 
her domineering aristocracy to trample on her peasantry, and 
squeeze the utmost farthing out of them for the purpose of squan- 
dering on foreign shores, in order that Rock may resume his reign 
agein, and by the shooting and ear-cropping of a few of the most 
obnoxious, bring the rest to act with something like a sense of 
humanity and justice towards their now degraded dependants. 
The evil of absenteeism is this—that the produce of Ireland ex- 
ported in absentee rent is squandered out of it without any return 
whatever being made, instead of being bartered for commodi- 
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ties of foreign growth, to supply the internal wants of the country, 
It. is like the case of a debauched Norfolk farmer who takes up 
his residence in Smithfield, and has all his stock sent up piecemeal 
to be disposed of there, the proceeds of which he spends in the 
alehouses in the vicinity. In this case the Smithfield alehouses 
receive the sole benefit from the expenditure of his stock proceeds ; 
but had he simply sold them in Smithfield, and spent the proceeds 
among the Norfolk alehouses, these again would have been the 

iners. So it is with the Irish absentees resident in England ; they 
Gos their rents transmitted to them either in produce or gold, the 
whole of which is squandered in England without a possibility of 
areturn: but if resident on their estates, their rents would be trans- 
mitted still in produce to England, but instead of being squander- 
ed there, have the value returned in English commodities to be 
spent in Ireland ; both England and Ireland thus benefiting in the 
latter case, but England only in the former. 

Fifthly ; By the establishment of a sound system of banking. 
The errors of the English system of banking hitherto pursued 
consisted in the fewness of the partners, so that the public never 
could place the same confidence in them as if the number in the 
firm had been extensive: while people cared less about making a 
run on a bank consisting of some two or three partners, from the 
enemies they made by it being but few, than they would have 
done had it consisted of several hundred, where the formidable 
array here encountered would make them pause before they pro- 
voked their hostility. In Scotland, where banking is established 
on an extensive system of partners, no runs are ever made on 
banks of this description, from the confidence such a number of 
wealthy and influential partners inspires, and the dread people 
naturally have of raising up a host of powerful enemies against 
them. The Scotch banks, in fact, always assist each other in 
difficulties ; because they know that if the credit of a single. bank- 
ing concern, founded on such principles, should be impaired, the 
credit of all the rest would be, in some measure, impaired also : 
but on the contrary, the banks with an extended number of part- 
ners almost invariably put down the banks having but a few, 
knowing from the insecurity of such that they will one time or 
another fail, and banking in consequence be brought into general 
discredit. Now if banks were established in every county through- 
out England, with a minimum of two or three hundred partners 
possessing property or engaged in trade, then what could possibly 
affect their credit, seeing that so many in the county would be 
interested one way or another in upholding their establishment, 
either. as relations, personal friends, customers, or dependants; 
while what individuals resident. in the county would dare to 
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provoke such a numerous body by making a hostile run om the 
concern, or circulating reports of its instability. These banks 
might circulate all descriptions of notes as low as one pound with 
perfect security to the public, and with great benefit too, making 
them payable in gold or silver, or in Bank of England notes. The 
Bank of England, although deprived of issuing one pound notes, 
would have thus an equivalent in the more extensive circulation 
of its large ones; while being compelled by legislative means to 
have branches in all the principal sea-ports to exchange their 
notes for bullion when required for exportation, the purposes of 
commerce would be thus answered, while a paper-money circula- 
tion, equally secure as a gold one, and incapable of being suddenly 
reduced by exportation, would thus be secured to the country. In 
cases where counties were thinly peopled, and poor, two or more 
counties might join in a joint-stock bank ; and the same feelings of 
confidence and of mutual interest would make all these provincial 
banks cling together like the Scotch ones, while they would even 
inspire the public in the county with greater confidence than 
the Scotch ones, inasmuch as the whole of the partners were 
known as residents in it, while the Scotch bank partners reside 
every where. The list of partners should, however, be published 
annually, as well as an exposition of its affairs, to satisfy the public ; 
and when notes were thus ultimately convertible into bullion, I 
can see no necessity for imposing any checks on the issue of them, 
because while their value as compared to bullion would be kept 
pretty much on a par, their issues would never be greater than 
the wants of the public demanded. In fact, by an issue of paper- 
money secured on the property of the issuers, and kept within 
due bounds by legislative means, notes inconvertible into bul- 
lion might with perfect safety be established in circulation, 
because people would always take them as a medium of exchange, 
in preference to having recourse to direct barter. What strangely 
different articles have been used as exchanges in the different ages 
and places of the world; bits of stamped leather being for long 
the St. Domingo coin after the Spaniards had possession of that 
fine island. 

Bank notes being unexportable, the money circulation would 
never be liable to those convulsions arising from a sudden dimi- 
nution of the currency, in consequence of the exportation of the 
gold and silver for mercantile purposes, while all the petty bankers 
being swept away, and wealthy companies established in their 
place, bank notes would come to be as fully confided in as coin: 
money, too, would be more equally distributed over the country by 
means of these local banks, whereas it centres now principally 
in London, while by the banks agreeing to take each other’s notes 
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in payment, and expressing the same on them, country local 
bank notes might thus be made to have a most extensive circu- 
lation. 

Sixthly; By economising the means of the country, reducing 
gradually all expensive establishments, useless places, and over- 
grown salaries both at home and in the colonies; because by free~ 
ing the latter from the burdens which weigh their energies down, 
a re-action of prosperity would take place equally beneficial to them 
and the mother country. Indeed, by allowing the colonies a 
judicious and popular form of government, and to appoint gene- 
rally their own officers, the mother country might be entirely freed 
from the burden she has now to bear of paying annually immense 
sums in support of them. India has been long promised as a place 
from whenee a considerable revenue was to be derived for the 
benefit of the mother country; and by considering the immense 
improvement that took place in the revenue there, during the able 
government of Lord Moira, and the progressive advancement in 
wealth that must take place there, as well as every where else, 
when property is rendered secure, I have little doubt that by 
an able and judicious administration of our Indian affairs, a sur- 
plus of ten millions would, ere the lapse of as many years, be 
available to the wants of the mother country ; by means of which, 
and economy at home, fifteen millions at least of the National 
Debt might be annually paid off, and the energies of the country 
be thus eventually freed from an incubus which hangs as a mill- 
stone round the neck of her prosperity, besides unnerving her 
against any future contest with powers who might trample on 
her rights, or insult her, from the inability to engage in war in the 
like without an almost certain prospect of speedy ruin following 
it, in consequence of the additional debt which would be inevitably 
contracted. 

High taxation has been defended on the ground that it calls 
forth greater proportional exertions on the part of those who have 
to pay, and consequently causes no actual loss to the payer, while 
the sums levied being all actually spent in the country, there can 
be no positive loss to it thereby, but on the contrary a positive 
benefit, by reason of the sums thus forced into circulation. There 
is a considerable degree of truth in this, and if the whole world 
was proportionally taxed, there would probably be little reason to 
find fault; but otherwise, the country which pays the propor- 
tionally highest taxes, and has consequently most unproductive 
individuals to maintain, will never be able to compete in foreign 
markets with the country paying proportionally less in taxation, 
and the amount of whose productive population is consequently 
greater: for the principal amount of taxation beyond what 
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the immediate government demands require, goes to the main- 
tenance of the drones of the community, and therefore would 
be much more usefully employed if left in the pockets of those 
who would make an industrious use of it, as from the active en- 
terprising spirit at present abroad, in England there is little occa- 
sion for forcing individuals to exertion. Though the debt of 
France is only about a quarter the amount of that of England, yet 
notwithstanding this, England is probably not more in debt or 
more taxed at present than France, according to the comparative 
wealth of each. This state of things, however, must be speedily 
reversed ; for we now see France making comparatively greater 
strides in wealth than England, and with a fast decreasing debt, 
while the debt of England is remaining almost stationary : there- 
fore, inthe course of thirty years we shall be doomed to behold 
France free of debt, and equal in wealth to England, while the 
latter is still groaning under her hitherto but little diminished 
load, and consequently unable to cope with her opponent either 
in rival industry or rival warfare. 

The present administration has entered on office with higher 
hopes attending them than any who have ever preceded, and 
there is no doubt they have the will to be the benefactors of their 
country, if they dare with safety to themselves make use of the 
power with which they are intrusted; for those who have been 
accustomed to fatten on the national resources, will necessarily try 
by every effort and stratagem to defeat economical measures, 
while a number who have been bred up in the belief that govern- 
ment in this country cannot be conducted, except by means of 
corruption, may look on as disinterested spectators, or probably 
tacitly acquiesce in the propriety of the mercenary struggle. It 
is the duty, therefore, of the public not only to support the pre- 
sent administration in their judicious measures, but even to point 
out the way, as by the voice of the community being thus ex- 
pressed before hand, the advocates of corruption and misrule 
would not dare so boldly to impugn the measures that might be 
proposed. By expending a portion of the public money in the 
enclosing of lands on the coast, now unproductive on account of 
their being flooded by the sea, and selling or leasing the same for 
a fixed period, or granting them in small lots of thirty acres, in 
perpetuity to individuals of small capital, on payment‘of a quit rent; 
great benefit, too, would be conferred on the country at large; 
nay, even bare sands might be rendered fertile by the process of 
warping. There isa constant, nonsensical, cold, calculating cry 
throughout the country, echoing the sentiments of some of the pre- 
sent race of economists, not to sink money in any speculation which 
does not pay, that is, which will not return a good interest for the 
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money sunk : but do the fine mansions that we see erected through- 
out the country to adorn it pay? Do the pleasure-grounds, &c, 
&c. executed to minister to the pampered pride of the rich, pay? 
No; they do not pay a farthing towards liquidating the debt in- 
curred by their formation, or even liquidating the interest of it, 
although conferring a great benefit at the period of such forma- 
tion by the employment afforded to the poor, and from the money 
circulated in consequence: still we hear improvements like these 
lauded on all hands, although we find, on the other hand, the in- 
vesting of money in rendering barren land productive vehemently 
condemned, unless a good interest is returned for the same; yet 
how much more deserving of praise is that where money is sunk 
in rendering land capable of affording sustenance to man, than 
where it is sunk in rendering it incapable of affording the like. 
We hear the Maltese praised for covering their barren rock with 
soil imported from a foreign country, and we every day hear 
foreign nations praised for their industry in rendering barren 
spots beautiful, fertile and habitable by man; but when the 
same means are applied in our own country, they are ridiculed and 
condemned : yet how much more would the country be benefited 
in expending its money in works such as these, than in supplying 
loans to foreign nations to enable them more expeditiously to cut 
each other’s throats, or in foreign visionary speculations, where 
the sums are not only lost to the individuals, but to the country 


also, that they belong to. "Was a quarter of the money expended: 


in the last war but available for home improvements now, or was 
but that lost in the late foreign mining bubbles available either, 
how many English families might have been made happy, and how 
much positive good done to the country at large. As I have said 
before, although money sunk in rendering barren land fertile may 
not benefit so much the individual who so sunk it, as if he had 
sunk it in some other speculation, yet if a piece of land that could 
not maintain one individual can be made to maintain ¢wenty, the 
country at large cannot but be greatly benefited by the like. Were 
the waste lands throughout the country but granted to a set of 
men as industrious as the Berwickshire quarrymen, or Welsh 
miners before spoken of, what great individual and national bene- 
fits would be conferred thereby. A country always thrives best, 
and government is most efficiently conducted, when there are 
various gradations of property as well as of ranks; and as 
the large are always disposed to swallow up the small pro- 
perties, therefore these small properties ought to be held on 
a tenure that the proprietor was to be a bona-fide resident, 
by which method these small farms could not possibly be con- 
solidated. The great bar against the cultivationof waste lands 
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similarly situated to Dartmoor, is the difficulty of sheltering them 
from the chilling breezes, and thus ameliorating their climate 
thereby. The soil is ameliorated by this species of shelter as 
much as it is by the draining of it, rendering it more capable of 
imbibing and retaining heat. Shelter could be speediest and pro- 
bably most effectually afforded on such an exposed site as Dart- 
moor, by running high dry-stone fences across it facing the north- 
east, similar to the Galloway dikes, with cross-walls of a lower 
construction to connect them; thus laying the whole off into re- 
gular square fields, and further warming the soil by draining pre- 
vious to bringing it into cultivation. The air will be rendered in a 
manner stagnant in these inclosures (in the same way as we see 
water rendered stagnant in a dish sunk in a running stream), 
and the sun thus acting more powerfully on it in this quiescent 
state, the fields will receive the full genial warmth dispensed by 
its rays in spite of the cold breezes skimming over the tops of 
the walls which surround them. By draining a field and shelter- 
ing it thus from the chilling breezes, you confer a benefit on its 
climate, and consequently, too, on its soil, equal to a removal of 
several degrees of latitude farther south. 
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Sir, 


Apbam Smith, inhis Treatise on the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, has laid down four propositions, which ought to 
« be duly considered by the government in taxing the community. 
They are as follows :— 

1. The subjects ought to contribute towards the support of the 
state, as near as possible in proportion to their respective abilities ; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy 
under its protection. 

2. Every tax ought to be so contrived, as to take out of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible, over and above what it 
brings into the public treasury of the state. 

S. The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to be 
certain, and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manner of 
payment, and the quantity to be paid, ought to be clear and plain to 
the contributor, and to every other person. Where it is otherwise, 
every person subject to the tax is put more or less in the power of 
the tax-gatherer, who can aggravate the tax on every obnoxious 
contributor, or extort, by the terror of such aggravation, some 
present or perquisite to himself. 

4, Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in the manner, 
which is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay it. 

The plan, Sir, which I am going to propose, without violating 
the last article, more than, I believe, the present system of taxa- 
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tion necessarily does, is perfectly agreeable to the three first. It 
is the fairest and most equal that can possibly be conceived : it is 
more simple in its operation and certain in its effect than any other; 
and will add more than three millions to the revenue of the country, 
without increasing the burdens of the people. 

1 am sensible, Sir, that what I am going to propose will, at the 
first view, appear so wild and extravagant, that | am under some 
apprehension that you will consider me a visionary system-monger, 
and shut the book without proceeding further in the perusal of it; 
but a plan which proposes so great a saving in the expenses of 
collecting the revenue, deserves at least to be impartially examined ; 
and [ am convinced that, if you will take the trouble to read it 
through, you will be constrained to acknowlege that, bold as it 
appears, it rests on the basis of sound reason; and if it should 
not be thought advisable to put it in execution, it will not be 
because it would not be advantageous to the community at large, 
but because it is opposed to the private interests of powerful 
individuals, 

In one word, Sir, 1 propose to take off the customs, excise, and 
assessed taxes altogether, together with all other taxes that are 
attended with considerable expense in collecting them, and replace 
their amount by an income tax; taking the sum produced by this 
tax the most unfavorable year as an average, and multiplying 
the per centage by the same proportion that it falls short of the 
sum required. 

It appears by the newspapers, that the net revenue derived from 
the customs and excise duties for the year ending July 5, 1827, 
was ip round numbers as follows: 

Customs 16,000,000 
Excise 17,000,000 


Total 33,000,000 

I have no means of ascertaining precisely what the expense of 
levying this sum amounts to, but Adam Smith informs us that, in 
the year 1775, the expense on the gross sum in the excise amounted 
to five and a half per cent, and in the customs to more than ten 
per cent. ‘ But the perquisites of custom-house officers,” he 
observes, “ are every where greater than their salaries; at some 
places more than double or triple their salaries. If the salaries 
and other incidents therefore,” he adds, “ amount to more than 
ten per cent, the whole expense of levying that revenue may 
amount to more than twenty or thirty per cent.” 

Supposing the expense of collecting the revenue to be the same 
now, ten per cent on the gross sum io the customs, and five and a 
half on the excise, would amount to 2,800,000/.; to which, if we 
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add theexpense of collecting the assessed taxes, of maintaining a 
naval force for the express purpose of preventing smuggling, 
together with perquisites of office, and frauds in the revenue by 
evading the duties, the whole sum lost to the country by this mode 
of collecting the revenue will amount to at least 3,500,000/,, and 
in all probability to more than 4,000,000/. per annum. 

If the gross sum taken out of the pockets of the people, by the 
present mode of collecting the revenue, amounted to 40,000,0001.,, 
very little more than 36,000,000/. would go into the public treasury ; 
whereas the same sum, collected bya tax on property, would bring 
into the public treasury 39,600,000/., or $,000,0001., at least, more 
than. it does at present. One per cent on 40,000,000/, would 
amount to 400,000/.; and three hundred collectors distributed 
over the country would be quite sufficient to collect the income 
tax. ‘Taking the average, 1000/. a year, for himself and two 
clerks, to each collector, would be very handsome pay for the work 
done, and then we should have 100,000/. per annum to pay the 
expenses of a superior board, supervisors, law proceedings, &c. 

In order to lighten the labors of these collectors as much as 
possible, notice might be given, by public advertisement, that 
every person liable to this tax is to give information in writing, 
sealed up, either to the board in London, or to the collector in his 
district, of the amount of his property, and-his place of residence ; 
and any one neglecting to do this, will be made to pay up the 
whole of his arrears, with interest, for all the time that he evades 
paying the tax. The collectors, of course, will be empowered to 
enforce the payment of this tax where occasion is necessary, and 
to inspect the accounts of individuals whenever they have cause. to 
suspect that these individuals wish to defraud the government of 
its dues; while their own conduct will be overlooked by travelling 
supervisors, and their accounts regularly examined by the board in 
London. As soon as they have furnished themselves with correct 
lists of the names of those persons in their districts who are liable 
to the tax, and the amount of their property, one month every 
quarter will be quite sufficient to collect it; and as their own 
salaries will be a per centage on the whole amount, they will 
have a powerful motive to induce them to do all im their power to 
detect any attempt to evade paying either the whole, or any part 
of this tax. ‘To prevent any improper collusion on the part of the 
tax-gatherer, bribes ought not to be permitted either in the shape 
of presents or perquisites; and every one detected in receiving a 
bribe for the purpose of conniving at a fraud, should be made 
responsible for the paymeut of the deficiency, and rendered in- 
capable of holding any office under government for, ever after- 
wards, 
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Unless it should be thought necessary to give large salaries to 
the relations of men of interest, in order to secure their influence 
in parliament, one per cent on the gross revenue will be quite 
sufficient to defray all the expense of collecting it by an income 
tax; and hence it is evident, that, without increasing the burdens 
_of the people, we might, if we pleased, add at least 3,000,000/. to 
the sum which is now appropriated for the payment of the national 
debt. 

This is so self-evident a fact, that [ am sure it cannot be 
rationally disputed by any one; and I shall now proceed to show 
in what way this change in the mode of collecting the revenue 
would affect the interests of individuals, in the first place; and 
secondly, in what way the interest of the community at large 
would be affected by it. 

As the principle of this tax is to make every individual con- 
tribute to the wants of the state, in proportion to the amount of 
his property which is protected by the state, if any one should 
complain that his income would be diminished by such an altera- 
tion in the mode of collecting the revenue, the answer to be given 
to such a man is, that hitherto he has not contributed his fair pro- 
portion to the state; and as no good reason can be given why he 
should be particularly favored, it is high time that justice should 
be done to all parties. The only persons that would be called 
on to contribute more largely to the necessities of the state than 
they have been accustomed to do, would be those who can best 
afford it, those who hoard and lay by a great portion of their 
incomes, and contribute to the state not according to the amount 
of their property, but according to the amount of their expenditure. 
The man who lives up to the extent, or nearly up to the extent of his 
income, could not be made to contribute more than he does at pre- 
sent by the operations of the income tax; but, by the present mode 
of collecting the revenue, a man of ten thousand a year, if he chooses 
to live like a miser, is not made to contribute so much as a man 
of one hundred a year; and consequently the effect of a general in- 
come tax would be to make the rich man, who can afford to lay 
by some of his income, pay more, and the poor man, who has it 
not in his power to lay by, pay less than he did before. 

As far as individuals are concerned, 1 am only aware of two 
objections to this tax that deserve a serious reply.’ [tis considered 


1 Among other futile objections, I have been told that, as every man is 
liable to be called on to verify his statement of the amount of his property 
on oath, it holds out a strong temptation to the commission of perjury; 
but as every man who is ready to perjure himself whenever his interest 


requires him to do so, is actually guilty of perjury in the eye of God, this 
objection is not valid. 
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inquisitorial and vexatious, in the first place; and, secondly, is 
sometimes supposed to do harm to trade by exposing the real 
circumstances of men in business. 

1. As must be the case in making laws for the good government 
of the community, it is necessary to give up, for the general good, 
a certain portion of individual liberty. We therefore, by our 
representatives, permit this tax to be imposed, and consent that 
commissioners, appointed for this purpose, shall be empowered to 
make inquiries, and ascertain the amount of every man’s income, 
in order that every man may contribute his just proportion to the 
wants of the state. Pride, which alone is hurt, is here completely 
satistied. ‘The act can no longer be offensive, when done by the 
free consent of the people; or, if it should, is the general good of 
the community to be dispensed with, because the pride of a few 
individuals is hurt by having their circumstances inquired into? 

2. ‘The second objection, that it 1s injurious to trade by exposing 
the real state of the affairs of men in business, is to me incompre- 
hensible. I confess that L am ignorant of mercantile concerns, 
but I cannot conceive it to be either good policy, or strictly 
honest, to risk the property of others in speculations for our ad- 
vantage, without their knowlege ; and in this light only can I see 
the mischief it occasions. A tradesman, for instance, persuades 
the wholesale dealer to supply him with stock at credit, on the 
understanding that he has bona-fide property sufficient to cover 
the debt, which however he does not possess. If he succeed, the 
gain will be his own, but the risk is his creditors; and has such a 
man a right to complain of being injured, by having his real cir- 
cumstances made known? 

A man who sets up in business on fictitious property is hardly 
looked on as an honest man; and the man who conceals his 
losses, in the hope of recovering them by speculating with the 
property of others, ought to be placed in the same predicament. 
The man of real property cannot be injured by an exposure of the 
real state of his affairs, and the man who trades on fictitious 
property ought to have his affairs exposed, Be the fact, however, 
as it may, it does not appear that any improper disclosure was 
ever made by the commissioners during the whole time the income 
tax existed, and there can be no reason to suppose that they would 
be more communicative now than they were formerly. If neces- 
sary, they might all be bound on oath to make no disclosures 
but to the government; and, as an additional security, it should be 
understood that any tax-gatherer that took advantage of his situa- 
tion to injure the credit of any one should be dismissed." 


' Men in business who have real property sufficient to cover all, their 
debts, are now frequently obliged to sell their goods off at a great loss to 
answer the urgent demands of their creditors, whenever they happen to be 
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Iniwhat ‘way the community at large would be affected by this 
mode-of collecting the revenue is the next pomt to be considered ; 
and here again | shall divide my subject into two branches,» J 
shall first of all. take into consideration what would be the conse- 
quence to the community of taking off the whole of the excise 
and assessed taxes, and raising a sum equal to the gross amount 
byan imcome tax ; and, secondly, in what way the community 
would be affected if we were to take off the customs and all other 
taxes, and raise the whole sum that is wanted for the use of the 
state by a single tax on income. 

The net produce of the excise for the year just passed amounts 
to 17,000,000/., and the expense of collecting it at five and a half 
percent is nearly 1,000,000/., while double that sum might be 
raised by an income tax, at an expense of only 400,000/." 

By substituting an income tax for the excise and assessed taxes, 
we should have an increase of very near 600,000/. per annum, 
without adding any thing to the burdens of the people ; and to this 
sum may fairly be added 400,000/. for what is now lost to the 
revenue by smuggling, perquisites, and other modes of evading the 
duties. _ Here, then, would be a gain to the community of at least 
1,000,000/. per annum, by a change in the mode of collecting the 
revenue, without the least inconvenience attending it. ‘Twenty 
per cent (in half-yearly or quarterly payments) would probably be 
taken out of the pockets of the subject by this tax, but taking one 
atticle with another, every thing he purchased would be so much 
cheaper ; so that the individual would be no loser, while the whole 
community would be gainers. 

By taking off the excise and assessed taxes, the fair price of 
labor would be considerably diminished; because, in the same 
proportion that the prices of the necessaries of life are diminished, 
the: laborer can afford to take less wages. ‘The manufacturer, by 
this means, would be enabled to sell cheaper, not only in the home 
market, but abroad; and as this, in all probability, would occasion 


apprehensive that they are likely to become insolvent; and which would 
not be the case if their creditors. had. any authentic means of ascertaining 
the real state of their affairs. For every individual who would be inconve- 
nienced (fur he could not possibly be injured) by having his circumstances 
made known, hundreds would be saved from absolute ruin by having the 
means of ascertaining the real circumstances of the persons with whom 
they were about to intrust their property. I can imagine many instances 
in which the community at large would be benefited by the public disclo- 
sure of every body’s circumstances, but’not a single case by which any dne 
could be injured, with the exception of those who maintain that they have 
a@ right to risk the property of others for their own private advantage, with- 
out their knowlege or cunsent. 

» As the trouble of raising a revenue by a tax on income would be nearly 


the sdme, whatever might be the amount, the per centage on the gross sum. 


should decrease in the same proportion as that sum increased. 
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a Jarger demand for his goods in the foreign market, his: means of 
contributing to the wants of the state would be so much increased, 

What | am now going to enter on embraces such a variety. 
of topics, and such a number of contending interests are to be. cons 
sidered, that I am afraid I shall not be able to preserve that clear- 
ness and method which will be necessary to make myself perfectly 
understood, without incurring the risk of being tedious. To pre- 
vent confusion, I shall first of all examine the results that would 
accrue to the agricultural interests by the free importation of corn, 
which would be the natural consequence of taking off the customs; 
and then consider what effect the taking off these duties would 
have on our own manufactures. 

As a considerable reduction would necessarily take place in the 
price of corn, the landowners would consult their own interests by 
lowering their rents sufficiently to allow the farmers a reasonable 
return for their labor and expense; for, if they did not do this, 
their farms would be thrown on their hands, and they would get no 
rent at all. In this case, the farmer would stand precisely in the 
same situation as he did before, the great body of the people would 
be materially benefited, and the landlords themselves would have 
no just reason to complain. ‘Their incomes would nominally be 
less, but the price of labor and all other marketable commodities 
would be much cheaper, and if they should not be able to pur- 
chase quite so much with their reduced rents as they have been 
accustomed to do, they would only be reduced to a fair level with 
their fellow-subjects. Laws are, or at least ought to be, intended 
for the benefit of the whole community, and not to exalt a parti- 
cular class at the expense of their fellow-subjects, who are all en- 
titled to enjoy equal privileges; but to prohibit the free impor- 
tation of foreign corn, is to levy an unjust tax (of probably very 
little less than" five per cent on their intire incomes,) on the 
great body of the people, not for their own advantage, not to go 
into the public treasury of the state, but for the sole purpose of 
enabling the landowners to live in greater splendor than they are 
justly entitled to: for no law, that is founded in justice, can au- 
thoris¢ the state to force one part of the community to contribute 
to the private advantage of another. 

What was the value of land before manufactures on a large 
scale were introduced into this country ? and what would the value 
of land be now, if our manufactures were to take flight to some 
more favored soil ? And yet the effect of this prohibition is to injure 


) If the importer of foreign corn can afford to pay a duty on importation 
of 20s. per quarter, when the price of home-growed corn is not more 
65s: the quarter, the consumer is taxed more than thirty per cent on bread 
corn, forthe sole purpuse of contributing to the private advantage of the 
landowner. 
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our manufactures by increasing the price of labor, and thereby 
enabling the foreign manufacturers to compete with ours, both in 
the foreign and the home markets. It is to our manufactures alone 
that the great landowners are indebted for their princely incomes ; 
but, instead of being content with a fair profit derived from the 
increased value of their land, in consequence of these manufactures, 
they incur the risk of losing all by levying an unjust tax on labor, 
not for the good of the state, but for their own private advantage, 
England formerly exported corn to the continent; and if the land- 
owners were not only permitted, but even encouraged by a bounty 
to send their corn to the foreign market when it suited their con- 
venience, why are the rest of the community precluded from going 
to the foreign market to purchase their corn, when they can get it 
cheaper abroad than they can at home? But what is the argument 
made use of by the landowners in support of this monopoly? Do 
they mean to say that the mere circumstance of their being in 
possession of the land intitles them and their property to the pro- 
tection of the state, without their contributing an equal portion to 
the wants of the state? No man, I presume, will venture to ad- 
vance such a proposition; and the only argument that is left to 
them besides, is that with respect to corn it is necessary, as much 
as possible, to keep the country independent of foreign supply, 
because a time may come when the whole of the continent (L should 
say of the three continents of Europe, Asia, and America,) will be 
shut out from us; and then, in consequence of having thrown all 
the poor land out of cultivation, there will not be a sufficient stock 
in hand for the general consumption, In other words, we are 
gravely called on by these profound statesmen to forego a posi- 
tive good, because there is a bare possibility of its leading to a 
distant evil, though the circumstance which they anticipate has 
never yet taken place, and in all probability never will. The sugar- 
planters of the West Indies are landowners as well as our landed 
proprietors in England, but it is their interest to encourage the im- 
portation of foreign corn ; and the necessity of making those islands 
grow their own corn, and thereby render themselves independent 
of foreign supply, has never, I dare say, so much as occurred to a 
single individual among them, although the danger of their being 
cut off from all foreign supply in the event of a war is infinitely 
more apparent. If, by the cultivation of tobacco or sugar m 
England, our landowners could double their rents, how many 
among them would retain their present opinions respecting the 
impolicy of importing corn from abroad? and how would they 
complain of the injustice of a law that forced them to cultivate 
bread corn, when they might turn their land to so much better 
account! How easy would it then be to fiad arguments in favor 
of a free importation of corn; and how futile would all those argu- 
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ments appear on which they now lay so great a stress! ‘If we 
were permitted to cultivate the sugar plant,” they would say, “ one 
half the produce would purchase as much corn as would be need- 
ful for the annual consumption, and the other half would be so 
much riches added to the general stock. The resources of the 
country, the means of earrying on a successful war, would be 
thereby increased ; and, as you could always keep one year’s supply 
of corn in store, if our fleets should be defeated, and the whole 
country, which is all but impossible, closely blockaded, we should 
only have to return to the cultivation of corn, and could furnish 
ourselves with a sufficient supply before the old store was ex- 
pended.” ‘These are the arguments that would be used by the 
landowners, under the foregoing circumstances, in favor of a free 
importation of corn; and these arguments may be used with much 
greater force by the people in general, under the present circum- 
stances, though the landowners are not able to appreciate them. 
By permitting a free importation of corn, we should increase the 
power and resources of the state, and the comforts of the people 
at the same time ; and as only the poor lands would be thrown out 
of cultivation by this law, if ever we should be wholly cut off from 
all foreign supply, which, as 1 before observed, is all but impos- 
sible, we should, by keeping one year’s supply in store, have enough 
to last us till they were brought into cultivation again. 

To prohibit the importation of foreign corn, or to levy any tax 
on it, is to tax one part of the community for the benefit of the 
other ; and unless it can be shown that the mere possession of land 
entitles the landowner to superior privileges, it is manifest that 
such a tax is both partial and unjust. But, while we advocate the 
just rights of one part of the community, we must take care not to 
overlook those that belong to the opposite party. When all the 
corn that was consumed in the country was grown in the country, 
it was quite fair to make the land chargeable with the maintenance 
of the poor ; because the farmer, by increasing the price of his corn, 
could always get back the sum he was charged with, and the whole 
tax was ultimately defrayed by the consumer: but if the free'im- 
portation of corn should be permitted, this tax ought either to be 
levied in some other way, or a sum equal to the amount of it 
should be taken off that portion of the income-tax which the land- 
owners were called on to pay ; for otherwise, the whole burden of 
this tax would fall on their shoulders, which would be as unjust 
towards them, as a heavy tax on foreign corn is towards all the 
other members of the community. ‘The most economical way in 
my opinion to collect this tax, would be to allow the parish-offi- 
cers, or those whose business it is to provide a maintenance for the 
poor, to draw on the government for the means, and send up their 


accounts, well authenticated and couutersigned by the minister of 
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the parish, to be audited by officers appoimted by the government 
for that purpose ; because if the money is to come out of the 
public treasury, these officers would be much more likely to detect 
any improper charges than country squires and magistrates, who 
are in general too much taken up with their own private affairs to 
give themselves much trouble about those things that do not im- 
mediately concern them. Here again, Sir, is another great benefit 
you would confer on your country, if you would adopt my pro- 
posal. By taking off the excise duties,and permitting the free 
importation of corn, you would take off at least thirty per cent 
from the expenses of providing for the poor. What the poor. 
rates, throughout the kingdom amount to, I am unable to state ; 
but I am sure I shall be under the mark, when I say that, at the 
same time that you add more than 3,000,000/. to the public revenue 
by adopting this plan, you will take off more than 1,000,000/. per 
annum from the burdens of the people, by so far reducing these rates. 

Before I dismiss this subject, I thmk it right to state, that so 
long as the excise laws exist, as the price of labor must be consi- 
derably greater in England than it is-abroad, a free importation of 
corn would give the foreign grower a very unfair advantage over 
the home grower ; but if these duties should be taken off, the price 
of labor at home would be reduced very nearly to the same level 
as it is abroad; and then as the importer of foreign corn would 
have to pay the freightage and insurance, over and above what 
would be sufficient to give a fair profit to the grower, our own 
landowners could very well afford to sell their corn at the same 
price." 

I now come to consider in what way a free importation of all 
goods indiscriminately, would affect our own manufactures, both in 
the home market and abroad. 

Ona first view, it may possibly be objected to this system, that, 
whatever advantages it might produce, it could never be brought 
into practice, unless all the other commercial nations would con- 
sent to take off their custom duties as well; for, otherwise, it may 
be urged, it would be giving great advantages to that nation that 
still retained them; and, moreover, it would set aside all our 
treaties of commerce, by which our manufactures are supposed to 
be highly favored in particular countries. 


* No person who has come into possession of landed property by grant 
or Inheritance, could have any right to complain of this change in the mode 
of collecting the revenue, because it would only deprive him of an unjust 
monopoly which he never ought to have possessed; but I think it right 
that all those who have become possessors. of landed property by purchase, 
and who at the time could not have anticipated such a change, should be 
repaid out of the public savings so much of the purchase-money as ex- 
ceeded what they would have given, if such a change had been in contem- 
plation at the time. 
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As to our commercial treaties, it must be conceded that all 
nations are only concerned about their own interests, and favor 
us only so far as it is advantageous to themselves, Portugal, for 
instance, stipulates to lay lighter duties upon our manufactures 
than upon those of France, on which account it is pretended, that 
we are enabled to engross her markets, to the exclusion of that 
state; and for which boon we stipulate in return to deprive our- 
selves of a nearer and better market by laying heavy duties on the 
wines of France. This is considered, by Portugal.to be a great 
boon, but if France were made the favored country instead of 
us, what would be the consequence? France is a wine country 
and has no need of Portuguese wines, while Portugal has no 
means of purchasing French manufactures, except by the disposal 
of her wines. By excluding our manufactures, she would deprive 
herself of the best, if not the only market for her own, and there- 
fore would very soon be glad to come back to us on our own 
terms. If we were to equalize the duties of Portuguese and 
French wines, or, what amounts to the same thing, take the duties 
off altogether, the Portuguese would be just as willing to sell their 
wine to us as-before, but we should get it much cheaper. As there 
would be a considerable réduction in the price of French wines, 
in consequence of equalizing the duties, there would be an in- 
creased demand for French wines, and a diminished demand for 
the wines of Portugal. Portugal in consequence would be obliged 
to sell her wines at a cheaper rate, while France, for the sake of 
securing so good a market for her wines, would seek out some of 
our manufactures, which are either cheaper or better manufac- 
tured than she can procure at home, to purchase in return for 
them; and thus, at the same time that we were enabled to pur- 
chase wine from Portugal at a cheaper rate, we should open a 
fresh market for our manufactures in France. ‘To lay heavier du- 
ties on the wines of France than we do on those of Portugal, 
is to tax our own countrymen for the benefit of the Portuguese. 
It is in fact to throw the monopoly into their hands, and offer a 
bounty for the benefit of the vine-growers in Portugal. At pre- 
sent, the great bulk of the people who drink wine in England can- 
not afford to drink French wines, on account of the heavy duty 
that is laid on them ; and the Portuguese, like all other monopolists, 
very naturally take advantage of this circumstance to charge a 
higher price for their wines, than they would be content to take, 
if there were a fair competition between the two countries. It 
can hardly be necessary, Sir, to state to you, that whatever duty is 
laid on the importation of foreign goods is paid by the English 
importer, and not by the foreign merchant. If all the duties 
were taken off foreign goods, the importer would pay no more for 
them to the foreign merchant than he does at present, and he 
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would be obliged to sell them so much cheaper, for if he did not, 
he would lose all his customers. Other importers would imme- 
diately start up, who would be content with a more moderate 
profit, and thus, as is always the case where a fair competition is 
allowed, every article would be reduced to the same rate that it 
now is, exclusive of the duties; or, in fact, rather lower, because 
at present all the presents and perquisites that are usually paid by 
the importer to the custom-house officers, are charged on the 
consumer, in addition to the regular duties. By permitting the 
goods of all nations indiscriminately to be imported duty free, that 
1s, by favoring all nations alike, as should at once increase the 
number of sellers and the number of buyers, we should buy 
cheaper and sell dearer; we should increase the riches and re- 
sources of the country, while, in addition to the great saving in 
the expense of collecting the revenue, every penny that is now 
lost to the state by the frauds of smugglers, would be so much re- 
venue thrown into the public treasury. 

So far as the foreign trade is concerned, the throwing open our 
ports to all nations indiscriminately, and substituting an income- 
tax for the excise and custom-house duties, would: be attended 
with immense benefit to the country. We should buy cheaper, 
and (making allowance for the diminished price of labor) sell 
dearer than before, while this reduction in the price of labor 
would enable our manufacturers to set all foreign competition at 
defiance. ‘The next point to be considered, is, how far our home 
market will be affected by the free importation of foreign manu- 
factures. * It can hardly be necessary to premise, that the free im- 
portation of foreign goods cannot affect those articles that are 
manufactured for exportation. Weexport woollen cloths to Spain 
for the sake of making a profit. If the French clothiers could 
afford to sell their cloths cheaper than we can, they would rather 
send them to Spain than to England, because they would un- 
doubtedly get a better price for them there than they could here; 
and consequently it is only in the sale of those goods that are 
manufactured for home consumption alone, that our manufacturers 
can possibly be injured by the free introduction of foreign goods. 
The system of bounties has long been exploded, though, in some 
instances, still persisted in. A manufacturer that can only, be 
supported by bounties, keeps so much capital from being employed 
in such a way as would produce a revenue to the country, and, 
though it enriches the individuals concerned in it, takes so much 
money out of the pockets of the state, and consequently is injirious 
to the community. A manufacture that can only exist by laying 
a heavy duty on ‘the importation of similar articles from abroad, 
is, in fact, protected by a bounty, and the duty on this article, 
is-nothing more than. a tax which is levied on the consumer, not 
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for the benefit of the community at large, but for the private 
advantage of the manufacturer. If, for instance, I am forced to 
pay ten pounds for silk dresses of English manufacture, when I 
could purchase the same article from abroad for only five pounds, 
I am taxed five pounds for the private advantage of individuals 
whom I care nothing about ; whereas if 1 were permitted to import 
the foreign article, | should have so much more money to con- 
tribute to the wants of the state, and consequently in the same 
proportion that any foreign article is. cheaper exclusive of duty, 
than a similar article manufactured at home, so much money is 
taken out of the pockets of the public for the private advantage 
of the manufacturer. A great mang well-meaning persons make 
a point of purchasing British manufactured goods at a dear rate, 
when they might procure similar articles from abroad at half the 
price, under the impression, that by so doing, they are serving the 
interests of their country; whereas, in fact, they are merely en- 
couraging a manufacture which is pernicious to the state, at the 
expense of some other manufacture which is beneficial to the state. 
Suppose, for instance, a joint-stock company were to introduce the 
cultivation of the vine in England, and could procure an act of 
parliament to prohibit the importation of foreign wine,—as there 
would be no other market to go to, this company would charge 
what profit they pleased on the sale of their wine, and conse- 
quently we should have to pay more for wine of the worst quality 
than we now pay for the very best. But the consequences would 
not end here: as we could no longer purchase wine from abroad, 
these wine countries could no longer afford to purchase our manu- 
factures, ‘The joint-stock wine company would, no doubt, be 
enriched by the monopoly, but the state would be impoverished, 
and thousands of individuals ruined by it. This I allow is an 
extreme case, but it is only in’ degree that it differs from that of 
every other manufacture that requires to be protected by a tax 
upon foreign articles of a similar character. Reduce the price of 
labor in England, by taking off the excise duties and permitting a 
free importation of corn, and every manufacture that is really 
beneficial to the country, will be able to compete with foreign 
articles of the same sort; while all those that would not thrive 
under such circumstances, are injurious to the state, and ought not 
to be encouraged. 

If it should be urged, that the taking off the duties on foreign 
wines and spirits, would injure our own staples of beer and cider, 
I answer that at the worst, the only effect it could possibly pro- 
duce, would be to benefit the public at the expense of the beer 
and cider sellers, who, after all, would only be deprived of what 
ought to be taken from them. In the same proportion that the 
tax on beer was diminished together with the prices of malt and 
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labor, the brewer could afford to diminish his price, and this 
would effectually secure him against all foreign competition. 
Gentlemen would not drink less beer because wine was cheaper, 
and the small wines, which alone could come in competition with 
beer, as far as price is concerned, would not suit the palates of 
the laboring classes; while, as the brewer could afford to sell 
cheaper than formerly, the demand for his beer in the foreign 
market would most likely be increased. Cider I allow is at pre- 
sent much cheaper in France than it is in England ; but, as the 
excise duty on cider would be taken off by this system, and the 
prices of rent, labor, and provisions, considerably reduced, the 
price of cider, as well as of beer, would be sufficiently reduced to 
enable the farmer to compete with the importer of foreign cider, 
who, in addition to his other expenses, would have to pay for its 
freightage and insurance against loss. 

It will, perhaps, be objected to this system, that it may, in some 
way or other, be injurious to the interests of our colonies: that, if 
all the duties were taken off indiscriminately, the low price of 
East India sugar would ruin the West India planter; and the 
Canadian timber-merchant could no longer compete with the im- 
porter of timber from the Baltic. 

All this may possibly be true ; but it is the duty of a statesman 
to make laws fur the good of the whole community, and not to en- 
rich one part of it at the expense of the other. I can feel for the 
disappointment of the, probably, well-founded hopes of the West 
Indian as much as any one, but [ do not see why his losses ought 
to be made good by a tax on the people of England, any more 
than the losses of the numerous unfortunate speculators of our 
own country. What, after all, are his claims, beyond those of the 
thousands and tens of thousands of our own countrymen whose 
speculations have not answered their expectations? and why is he 
alone to be indemnified? So long as there was a scarcity of 
sugar in the market, he took advantage of that scarcity to exact an 
enormous price for it; but the moment it is found that sagar can 
be procured from the East Indies at a cheaper rate, he calls on the 
legislature to lay a prohibitory duty on East India sugar, in order 
that his own high prices may still be kept up. Formerly, the pro- 
fits of the West Indian planter were immense, and if owing to a 
change of circumstances they are now reduced to a more mode- 
rate scale, why are the people of England to be taxed in order to 
make good his losses? Suppose the corn lands, in the south of 
England, should from henceforth produce double crops, and the 
price of corn was lowered accordingly; every one would feel for 
the situation of the northern growers, who, without any fault of 
their own, would, by this stroke of Providence, be reduced from 
affluence to modest mediocrity ; but no one surely would think of 
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keeping up the price of corn, to indemnify them, by destroying 
one half the southern crop; and by the same rule, the people of 
England are not bound to keep up the price of sugar, to indemnify 
the West Indian planter, when Providence has been kind enough 
to furnish us with sugar at a much cheaper rate. 

Colonies, after all, are no benefit to a nation; or, at all events, 
the heavy tax which the people of England are obliged to pay for 
their protection, more than compensates the advantage we derive 
from them, They furnish a market for our manufactures-undoubt- 
edly, but so do the United States of North America, now they 
are no longer our colonies ; and the two or three millions per an- 
num, which we had formerly to pay for their protection, is‘now 
a direct saving to the country, Suppose the whole of our West 
Indian colonies, like the United States of North America, were 
to shake off their allegiance to us, what inconvenience should we 
suffer from it? We should have the same market for our manu- 
factures, and should be able to purchase the same goods from 
them, at as cheap a rate, or very nearly so ; while the two or three 
millions, which we are now called on to pay for their protec- 
tion, might be converted into a fund for the payment of the na- 
tional debt. All the money, which is now taken out of the 
treasury of England, for the maintenance and protection of our 
colonies, is so much money, | had almost said, uselessly thrown 
away; for, so long as our manufacturers can afford to undersell 
the manufacturers abroad, we shall be sure to command the best 
markets; but, if ever the time shall arrive when” we can no 
longer compete with the foreign manufacturers, our colonies: will 
hang like a millstone about our necks, and drag us down into ir- 
retrievable ruin. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
the whole of the sugar plantations, all over the world, were in 
possession of France alone, and that we could procure no sugar 
but what came from her colonies,—in this case, France, in the 
first place, would be put to a very heavy expense in providing 
garrisons, fortifications, &c., for the defence of her immense terri- 
torial possessions ; and in what way could she expect to be reim- 
bursed? If she only permitted her colonists to grow as much 
sugar as would be necessary for her own consumption, her colo- 
nists would very soon be ruined, while the price of sugar would be 
so great, that very few of her own subjects would be able to pur- 
chase it; and if she permitted them to grow as much as they 
pleased, that overplus must be disposed of. Her colonists must 
either be permitted to export it, thtough France, into other coun- 
tries, or directly from their own ports; and in either case, we 
should be gainers. If we imported it directly from these colonies, 
we should have it at the same price that we do now, while all the 
expense, that we are now put to for the defence of these colonies, 
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would be’so much gain to us; and if we were obliged to import 
it from France, the expense of freightage and insurance across the 
channel, would probably be added to this sum, which, after all, 
would not amount to a tenth part of the expense we are now put 
to for their protection. Even in war, the advantage would be all 
on our side. France would be obliged to keep up an immense 
force for the protection of all her possessions, while a tenth part 
of that force, if we were the masters of the sea, would be quite 
sufficient to overwhelm any one point. We might, if we pleased, 
destroy or plunder the whole of her settlements in detail, or we 
might waylay and intercept her trade on the return home, and 
thereby cripple her resources; while the only chance of her being 
able to injure us, would be by the dangerous attempt at an in- 
vasion. 

As the people of England are charged with the whole expense 
of defending our colonies, it is very unfair to saddle us with the 
payment of a bounty to our colonists, in the shape of a heavier 
‘ tax on the commodities of other countries, in order that they may 

keep up the price of their staples; but while we claim the right 
of purchasing the goods we stand in need of at the cheapest mar- 
kets, we ought not to refuse them the same privilege ; and, if it 
would benefit them to throw open their ports to the ships of all 
nations, it ought to be permitted: with this proviso however, that 
all foreign ships, trading to our colonies, should be taxed a mode- 
rate sum per ton; because if foreign nations are to be per- 
mitted to share in the benefits of this trade, it is but fair that they 
should contribute their share towards the expenses of maintain- 
ing it. 

I am prepared to be told that the throwing open.our colonial 
ports to all nations, Would be an infringement of the rights of the 
English shipowners, who claim peculiar privileges from the govern- 
ment, on the plea of their furnishing a nursery for British seamen ; 
but, as I before observed, it is the duty of a statesman to legislate 
for the good of the whole community, and not to make invidious 
distinctions between fellow subjects. Ifthe West Indian planter 
is obliged to transport his sugars in British bottoms, at a more ex- 
pensive freightage than would be charged by the foreigner, he is 
very unjustly taxed this overplus, not for the good of the whole 
community, but for the private benefit of the English shipowners; 
and, if we claim the right to go to the cheapest market for our 
sugars, he has tertainly an equal right to dispose of his property in 
that way that is most likely to bring him in the largest return. ‘The 
more we enrich our colonies, the more we increase their means of 
purchasing our goods ; and, if the throwing open their ports would 
have this effect, it would be more to our advantage to permit it, 
than to keep them poor for the sole purpose of giving employment 
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to a few additional British seamen. This fact has been abun- 
dantly proved by the consequences arising out of the emancipation 
of our North America colonies. With a paltry absurd jealousy 
we kept them poor, in order that they might be obliged to apply 
to our markets for every thing they wanted ; but the moment their 
ports were thrown open to all the world, and they were left to 
their own resources, they grew rich rapidly; and their demands 
for our goods, and the number of British seamen employed in 
that trade, have increased at least fourfold in consequence of 
that very circumstance, which, before it took place, pe person 
dreaded as the greatest calamity that could possibly befall this 
country. 

The British shipowners, by the way, will have, indirectly, a 
very great bonus in the taking off the excise, and permitting a free 
importation of corn, which, by lowering the price of labor and 
provisions, will enable them to compete with the foreign ship- 
owner ; and if they be allowed any other advantage, it must be to 
the detriment of the community at large. Every penny which 
our merchants are obliged to pay to British shipowners for freight- 
age, above what they would have to pay to foreigners, is a tax 
levied on the public for the private benefit of individuals, and 
so far is injurious to the country. ‘The best way to form a nursery 
for British seamen, is to allow every British subject every fair 
opportunity of getting rich as fast as he can in his own way. A 
rich trading country must necessarily employ a great many seamen, 
and will always be able to find them when they are wanted, but _ 
a poor country will want the means of providing for them when 
they are found. 

I have now, Sir, I trust, fairly and candidly considered all the 
advantages and all the disadvantages of the system [ wish to have 
adopted; and, if you will do me the favor to read this letter with 
attention, I am persuaded you will do me the justice to allow that 
I have completely made good all that I promised. As far as the 
community at large is concerned, this system would be attended 
with very important advantages, inasmuch as it would add at least 
three millions to the revenue of the state, and take off at least one 
million from the expense with which the public are now charged 
for the maintenance of the poor; but there are two classes of 
people, whose circumstances would be materially affected by this 
change in the mode of collecting the revenue, in whose bebalf I 
wish to say a few words. 

Though | cannot point out any one in particular, it is possible 
that there may be some manufactures in the country that would 
be ruined by the free importation of similar articles from abroad ; 
and though these manufactures, as [ have already shown, are, in 
fact, pernicious to the state, it would be very unjust towards the 
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proprietors to deprive them, by this unexpected change, of the 
capitals which they have vested, with the sanction of the legisla- 
ture, on undertakings which promised them considerable profit. 
To these persons then, if there should be any such, L consider it 
to be right to make good all the losses that they can prove they 
have sustained by this change, out of the first year’s savings, so 
that they may have the same capital to begin the world with as 
they had before; and the laborers, of course, with their families, 
will be maintained by the state, until they can find employment in 
other situations. 

The other class of sufferers to whom [I alluded, are those 
officers and men who are at present employed in collecting the 
revenue, who would be thrown out of employment by the new 
system. Out of this number however, three hundred collectors, 
and twice that number of clerks, besides a board of revenue in 
London, would find immediate employment in collecting the 
income tax; and the remainder, like the unemployed officers in 
the army and navy, might receive pensions proportioned to their 
length of servitude for the remainder of their lives. 

This plan, in a more diffused form, was submitted to Lord 
Bexley, when he was chancellor of the exchequer, in the year 
1817, who returned it, with the intimation, that he had not time 
to read it with attention. ‘The income tax, at that time, had but 
just been taken off, and the prejudice against it was so strong, that 
[ was convinced that I should not obtain a hearing, if I attempted 
to make my opinions known. Since then, a very great alteration 
has taken place in the sentiments of many people, with respect to 
the fairness and usefulness of this tax; and as, from the great 
change which has taken place in the measures of government within 
these two or three last years, I have reason to believe, that both 
our opinions coincide in most points connected with our com- 
mercial and navigation laws, | am much more apprehensive that 
you have anticipated my plan, than that you should be blind to 
the advantages of it. Be that however as it may, a proposal, 
which promises to bring into the. public treasury no less a sum 
than three millions sterling per annum, without taking one single 
additional penny out of the pockets of the people, deserves at 
least an attentive perusal. 

I have now Sir, only to add that, with the firmest reliance on 
your patriotism, and the highest admiration of your talents, 

I remain, 
Your most obedient 
and very humble Servant, 
WALTER FORMAN. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


Ow public as well as private grounds, I am anxious to address 
you respecting the present state of the corn laws.—On public 

ounds, because I am well aware how much apprehension exists 
in the minds of the agriculturists on this subject, and how neces- 
Sary it is to allay the fears and satisfy the judgment of this most im- 
portant class of the community, previous to such alterations being 


effected in those laws as shall make them square better with the 
present policy and the essential interests of this country. ‘The subs 
ject has been so frequently discussed, and the leading arguments so 
repeatedly stated, that I cannot hope to introduce much of novelty 
in my present consideration of it. All I propose to myself is, sim- 
ply to.bring again under your notice the leading topics of the dis- 
cussion, with some facts and calculations which, though they pos- 
sess not, perhaps, the merit of novelty, have not been sufficiently 
enforced, and the repetition of which will, in my opinion, be pro- 
ductive of advantage. 

In all great questions of internal policy, and more especially in 
those affecting the pecuniary interests of individuals, it is curious 
to remark how soon arguments are forgotten, and how easily the 
human mind abandons its judgment to listen only to its feelings and 
apprehensions of injury. That such is the case with respect to this 
great question, every one who mixes with the agricultural interest 
must be well aware. A few common-place cries against political 
economy,—of the wisdom of our ancestors,—the danger of inno- 
vation,—and the great importance of the agricultural. interest to 
the state,—are the changes perpetually rung on this question, 
and are generally sufficient to close the judgment against. any. fur- 
ther argument onit. Most assuredly Ido not mean.to undervalue 
these considerations ; I do not close my eyes to the danger and in- 
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convenience of changes in our internal policy ; I am far from being 
an advocate for change, merely because a theory requires it, or 
because some possible advantage may accrue from it, but of which 
we have no certainty from experience ; neither can I, as one of the 
landed interest, be supposed indifferent to the welfare of the agricul- 
turists. If I have labored with some degree of assiduity in this cause, 
it is because I am convinced of the necessity of the change; it is be- 
cause the interests of agriculture as well as all other interests, in my 
judgment, require it ; it is because our present law does not agree 
with, but totally differs from the ancient policy of this country ; it 
is because experience has demonstrated the advantage of a more free 
intercourse with foreign countries, with respect to agricultural pro- 
duce ; it is because a re-establishment of this branch of commerce 
is absolutely essential to enable Great Britain to continue to hold 
the prominent station she now occupies amongst the manufacturing 
and commercial nations of the world. I will proceed as concisely 
as the nature of the subject will admit to establish these positions. 
Before I do so, however, permit me to say a word on the 
private motives to which I have alluded as urging me to this 
course. I am well aware how much of odium I have incurred 
amongst the agriculturists, by the line of policy I have felt it my 
duty to pursue, and I have had recent proofs of its amount. 
Contrary to former precedent in tHis neighborhood, I have seen 
the agricultural interest exerting themselves strongly in favor of a 
stranger, in opposition to one of their own body, a neighbor in point 
of residence, and a friend in inclination. Far be it from me to 
complain of this. You, Gentlemen, are at perfect liberty to act as 
you please ; to speak of your independence were almost an insult 
to you, it were to suggest a doubt of that which is clear, palpable, 
unquestionable. If you were of opinion that I harbored a hos- 
tile feeling to your interests, or that I was mistaken in my views 
respecting it, you were bound, in my opinion, to act as you did on 
the occasion to which I allude. But suspecting, as I am induced 
to do, that this feeling has arisen from an erroneous view, as well 
of my intention as of the policy I have thought it my duty to 
recommend; it is not unnatural that I should wish, and will not, 
I hope, be considered objectionable by you that I should endeavor 
to set myself right in your opinion. Placed too, by the»result, in 
the distinguished situation of your representative, it is accordant 
with my own feelings, and not inconsistent with sound constitu- 
tional usage, that I should explain to you the motives which have 
led me to pursue the course I have done on this question. I am 
of opinion that the intercourse between the constituent body and 
the representative should be frequent, and without disguise—that 
while’ the latter is unshackled in his opinions, he should clearly ex- 
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plain his views on all questions of vital importance. This will, 

I hope, sufficiently account for my present step, and induce you to 

lend a patient attention to the statement I am about to make to 
ou on the vital question of the corn laws. 

In order clearly to understand the question, and its bearing on 
the interest of the country, it is necessary to keep in view the situ- 
ation in which a country, at different stages of its progress, finds it- 
self placed, with respect to agricultural produce. At one period it 
exports, at another it imports corn: such, at least, is the course 
which nature dictates, and which prevails where injudicious laws 
do not interfere to derange this natural and most beneficial branch 
of commerce. The reason why a nation finds it most advantage- 
ous to do this, is that at one period its population is small in propor- 
tion to the quantity of fertile soil it possesses, and that this soil 
yields a larger produce than can be consumed at home. The ex- 
pense of cultivating land of higher degrees of fertility is trifling, 
and it can, therefore, be afforded at a price so low as to induce 
foreigners to purchase it notwithstanding the increase of cost gene- 
rated by the conveyance of so bulky an article to any considerable 
distance. It is paid for generally in manufactured produce. A 
nation becomes an importer of corn, when its population has so 
increased as to consume not only the produce of its better soil, but 
that of some of inferior quality; the expenses of cultivation are 
thereby increased, the price is raised, and an importation of foreign 
corn, grown at a cheap rate, becomes a profitable business. The 
former was the situation of Great Britain up to the middle of the 
last century ; its exports exceeded its imports of corn ; but about 
the year 1773 it gradually became an importing country, and would 
have still continued constantly increasing its imports, had not laws 
been passed, in latter times at least, which impeded its progress in 
this respect. The advantages which accrue from this intercourse 
with foreign states are, that a regular, supply of food is obtained 5 
that the fluctuations of seasons are much less felt, than where a na- 
tion is dependent on a limited territory for its supply ; that the 
ptice of labor, by which the beneficial employment of capital is re- 
gulated, is kept more nearly ona par with that of foreign countries 5 
that a trade advantageous to both parties is carried on, each parting 
with its surplus produce to the furtherance of their mutual inter- 
ests; and that kindly feelings, and what may be termed natural 
alliances, are formed between foreign and independent states re- 
dounding to the benefit of each. Where the intercourse is inter- 
rupted by law, the reverse of this takes place; the supply is ren- 
dered precarious; the fluctuations of seasons are felt with accumu- 
lated pressure; the price of labor is interfered with—raised at 
home and depressed abroad, trade is checked, and feelings of hos- 
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tility take place, leading to such retaliatory laws as still further 
tend to derange its operation, while no reliance can be placed on 
the assistance, so valuable in times of war, and which may naturally 
be expected between foreign nations, where a beneficial commercial 
intercourse is carried on. 

This is not theory only, but abundantly established by the expe- 
rience of the last fifty years in this country. I have already stated, 
that our present system of corn laws is not an adherence to an 
ancient scheme of policy, but a flagrant deviation from it. A cur- 
sory view of the former law will establish this position. The 
principle of the law regulating the import of corn which continued 
in force from the year 1778 to 1815 was as follows : there was one 
high duty of 24s. $d. per quarter, and two low duties, one of 
2s..6d. and the other of a 6d. per quarter. ‘These were payable by 
that law in the following ratio: the high duty while the price at 
home was under 44s. per quarter, the first low duty from 44s. 
to 48s., and the second low duty when it had reached 48s, 
This law continued in force until 1791, when the duties re- 
maining the same, the rate at which they came into force was 
changed, substituting 50s. for 44s., and 54s. for 48s. Wheat, 
thereioee, would be imported on the payment of 2s. 6d. per 
quarter, when its price had reached 50s. and at 6d. when it 
rose to 54s. In 1804, these prices were again raised to 60s. and 
68s. This law, it appears, never prevented an import of wheat 
into Great Britain, except, perhaps, for three or four years in the 
eatlier part of the period alluded to. The price always rose up to 
that at which the low duties were payable, and virtually gave us a 
free trade in corn, subject to a duty of 2s. 6d. per quarter at 
most, and generally of only 6d. It is thus clear, that the present 
system, which consists of prohibition to import foreign corn, except 
at prices rarely obtained, and which may, in truth, be considered 
as those of scarcity, is an inmovation on the former system of our 
corn law. It remains to be seen how far this innovation is or is 
not a beneficial one. But first let us pause, and consider whether 
there ever was a period in the history of this or any other country 
exhibiting a greater degree of prosperity than Great Britain enjoyed 
during the forty-two years I have mentioned. When has capital 
#0 increased ? when have manufactures so multiplied? when has 
a Tevenue, and a revenue too paid with equal ease to the people, 
been so augmented; when have works of art, roads, bridges, ca- 
nals, harbors, been constructed with equal facility ? when has mili- 
tary glory and political ascendancy been carried to so high a pitch ? 
and when, ‘and this is perhaps the main point in the present inquiry, 
when has agriculture florished to a similar extent ? — Look at the 
‘wastes inclosed, at the draining effected—consider the vast improve- 
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ments which have taken place in husbandry, and calculate the pro- 
digious augmentation of rents, and then say, whether or not this 
was a period of great and general national prosperity. I wish not 
to carry my argument too far, and I will admit that an impediment 
to import corn arose in the later years of the late war, from its-ex- 
tent and its peculiar features, I will admit, that this.and the va- 
riations of the currency will explain, in some measure, the high 
price of agricultural produce, and the consequent high rents : but, 
making every deduction on these heads, I am clearly of opinion 
that the period I have named was one of great agricultural prospe- 
rity, and this prosperity was in no measure owing to the laws re- 
specting the admission of foreign corn; it sprung from that source 
from whence alone real agricultural prosperity ‘can spring, namely, 
the healthy and prosperous state of the other interests of the coun- 
try—from increasing capital and augmenting population. 

But it is time to consider the effects of the present law. The 
principle of the law passed in 1815 was, that all intercourse with 
foreign countries in grain should cease, unless the prices rose 60 
high as to evince the necessity of foreign supply ; that the trade 
in corn should not be, as it had been heretofore, the rule, but the 
exception; that the home demand should, except in e i 
cases, be supplied by the home produce. Now, this it had been 
found could only be accomplished by the existence of high prices; 
and notwithstanding the parade of patriotism then put forth by the 
advocates of this system, it was obvious that high prices and high 
rents were the objects sought to be obtained by this law. Never, 
perhaps, in an enlightened country, was an order of things ¢sta- 
blished more at variance with common sense and sound policy 
than the one introduced by this law. It established.a monopoly, 
but failed in producing that essential ingredient of all monopolies, 
a limitation of quantity of the article monopolized; an omission 
which would be utterly destructive of any monopoly, but which, as 
I shall endeavor to show, was pre-eminently absurd and vicious in 
the commerce of grain. Practical men will surely allow the ne- 
cessity of such limitation. The object of monopoly is to raise the 
ptice of a given article beyond the rate at which it would be sold 
without it. Price, however, is regulated by the demand and the 
supply. It is obvious that, in order to realize your object, you 
must not allow the supply to exceed the demand; if you-do, no 
law you can pass will be-effectual for its accomplishment. Prices 
must fall: and it-has been proved, that a very trifling excess of the 
supply over the demand will effect it. I say practical men cannot 
but accede to the truth of this obvious proposition, and it is always 
acted on. The Dutch merchants destroyed a portion of the spices 
grown in the Eastern Archipelago, in order to secure to themselves 
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the advantage of the monopoly they possessed in this article. The 
fishmongers of London have often pursued the same course. At 
the period of agricultural distress in 1821 or 1822, a proposition 
was made at one of the county meetings held generally at that 
period, to destroy, in some way or other, a portion of the surplus 
‘produce then in the farmers’ hands. I have no recollection how 
this was proposed to be accomplished, and I cannot be supposed 
an advocate for so singular a proceeding; but I have no hesitation 
in saying, that if it had been possible, it was a more sensible pro- 
position than those commonly adopted at such meetings—more 
sensible, at least, if the mongpoly system was to be preserved. If 
I were an advocate for its continuance, I should be most anxious 
to see a burning clause added to the law, that should consign to 
the flames the excess, when the supply exceeded the demand, 
because in that way only can I see the possibility of the object 
being attained. 

The distress of the period I have alluded to was, if not produced, 
fearfully aggravated by the system established by that law ; and if 
it be allowed to continue in existence, it is, I think, obvious, we 
shall again, at no distant period, be exposed to a similar calamity. 
The state doctors have in truth thrown their patient, the agricul- 
turist, into a state much-resembling an ague, subject to hot and 
cold fits, and, in mockery, they miscall it protection :—a fatal 
misnomer, which, carrying with it, as it does, the force of an argu- 
ment, has done more mischief to the world than any other single 
word ever used. Protection forsooth! can that be protection 
which strips the industrious farmer of his hard-earned capital ? can 
that be protection which exposes the mass of the people to famine ? 
¢an that be a beneficial system which deranges the trade of the 
whole world, and exposes to hazard the wealth, the power, the 
importance in the scale of nations of this, with all its faults, the 
most virtuous and the most blessed of any country in existence ? 

But I have said this abortive attempt at monopoly is more inju- 
rious in the corn trade than in any other. It is 80, because corn is 
itself in a great measure the regulator of its own cost ; a high price 
of corn leads to high rents, high tithes, high rate of labor, high 
poor rates; it demands more capital to stock a farm. All the 
various charges incurred by the farmer are, as all farmers know, 
augmented by the price of corn continuing high for a period of 
two or three consecutive years. This extra-expense has been in- 
curred previous to the fall in price occurring consequent on an 
abundant harvest; it cannot be checked at once, and even if it 
could, there is nothing wherewith to indemnify the farmer for the 
money already expended in producing his crops. He calculated 
on a continuance of high price; his agreements of various kinds 
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were contingent on it—they are binding on him, though the data 
on which he entered into them are totally changed. ‘The conse- 
quence of which is, that one season of agricultural distress sweeps 
off numbers of the poorer farmers, and that if it continue beyond 
that period, as it most commonly does when it once begins, the 
whole farming body feel it most severely. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that great fluctuations in price 
are injurious to no interest more than to the agricultural. A mo- 
nopoly in any other article, if it fail, is productive of injury to the 
persons engaged in its production; but they have the power. of 
control; they can cease to produce until the excess is worked off: 
nor does the high or low price of the produce affect, as in the case 
of the farmer, the price of labor’and the other charges incident to 
such production. 

If the manufacturers of cloth or hats possess the monopoly of the 
home market, and that, owing either to competition or false calcm- 
lation, the market is overstocked, all they have to do is to limit 
their manufacture until the excess is prime off, and prices have 
attained their former level. But the farmer cannot do this, or at 
least he cannot do it with any thing like the same facility ; his 
produce depends on seasons, over which he has no control; his 
capital must be employed ; it consists in part of live stock, which 
must be fed whether they tend to further production or not. He 
has engagements to meet, which allow not of any diminution of his 
produce, however low it may be sold; and the first effect. of a 
change from low to high price, is a greater, and not a lessened 
growth of grain. It is in this way the poor farmer tries to. meet 
his engagements; he finds himself on the brink of ruin, he disregards 
the common maxims of prudence, and he breaks through all his 
covenants, to save himself and his family from being precipitated 
from the respectable station of an English farmer into the class 
below him, if not into the abject condition of a pauper. 

I shall be charged perhaps with attributing all fluctuations in price 
to the law, overlooking those which arise from natural causes. I 
am far from doing so,—it is because the farming business is ex- 
posed more than any other to these natural fluctuations, that.I 
especially complain of those factitious ones introduced by the law. 
Almost all great evils which afflict particular interests in a state, 
spring from a complication of causes,—erroneous legislation then 
only produces its full effect, when it acts in conjunction with some 
of the various changes to which the affairs of men are exposed, as 
in the human body the sufferings are the most acute, and the 
danger the greatest when natural weakness has been increased by 
accident, or exasperated by injudicious treatment: and, in the case 
before us, it is the height of folly to aggravate by law the fluc- 
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tuations to which the agricultural interest is, under all circumstan- 
ces, exposed. ‘There is, too, this distinction to be drawn between 
the two cases,—fluctuations in price, arising from natural causes, 
carry with them a certain ene of compensation : if, in a natu- 
ral state of things, prices fall on account of abundance, there may 
be distress amongst the farmers ; but there is the additional quantity 
of produce in his hands to mitigate the evil. This fall, too, is from 
a less height ; but if you have by law screwed up prices to an un- 
natural elevation, and they suddenly fall, it is clear you aggravate 
the evil in a tenfold ratio. He may have, as in the former case, 
the additional produce; but the compensation for the greater fall 
will be sought for in vain by this advantage. ‘The fall of price from 
80s. per quarter to 40s. is a very different thing from the fall from 
60s. to 40s., and the difference constitutes often the ruin of the 
farmer. Besides, this fluctuation of price may arise without there 
being an abundant produce: suppose speculation, founded on 
erroneous data, to have raised prices to the import price, it is clear 
that the warehouses would be emptied of all their foreign grain, 
and that large imports would take place, and the larger because the 
time is limited by law for its admission, unless the high price con- 
tinues—what would be the result? A great fall in price, without 
any compensation to the farmer for increased produce. An error 
or a fraud, in taking the averages by which the import price is fixed, 
might produce a similar result. It is proper to mention, that the 
law passed in 1815 has already been changed to a certain extent. 
It has fixed 70s. instead of 80s. as the import price, but it has added 
high duties which did not exist before; and when the actual state 
of the currency, compared with that of 1815, is taken into account, 
the present can hardly be considered a more favorable law to thé 
country than that of 1815. The principle of excluding foreign 
corn, except in seasons of scarcity, still remains unchanged. 

If such then be the consequences of the low fit of the ague to 
the agriculturists, what are those of the high fit ?—periods, I mean, 
of high price. No doubt, the landlord and clergy are benefited 
by it; and great, if this state were permanent, I admit, would be 
the benefit to them; but do the other classes constituting the agri- 
cultural interest participate in it? This is much more gustan. 
How stands the case with respect to the farmer at rack-rent? 
During the period of the rise he is benefited ; but no sooner has it 
taken place, than all his charges, as I have before stated, rise in 
exact proportion to the elevation which prices have attained. It is 
a flagrant error to imagine that his net profits ate at all greater 
under a high than under a low price ; indeed, if the subject were 
accurately investigated, I am convinced the very reverse would be 
found to be the fact. A permanent rise in the price of food leads, 
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n- as a necessary consequence, to a rise in that of labor, and a dimi- 
on nution of profits, in which the farmer, as a capitalist, participates, 
8, But this is rather an abstruse point ; and as my wish is to consider 
1- this subject at present plainly and practically, I will not pursue it. 
'y The interest, too, of the landlord is contingent on the permanency 
ty of the high price; and if it be true that this system subjects the 
m country to great fluctuation of price, the question assumes a ve 

1- different shape. Whether I understand my own interest or maak 
te will not decide; but, as a landed proprietor, I hesitate not to affirm 
ey that it is not advanced by high prices, when with those high prices 
ll a principle of fluctuation is also introduced. High price gives me 
n higher rent it is true, but then I have to pay dearer for nearly every 
n article of my consumption; and I pay away with one hand a con- 
e siderable portion of what I received with the other. This is an 
e important consideration. The balance of advantage is, however, I 
n own, on the side of the landlord; but then comes a period of 
iT agricultural distress, arising from a considerable fall of prices. 
ly What is the result? Why, great arrears, great abatements, con- 
€ siderable deterioration of property, and those embarrassments which 
= arise from an anticipation of income to meet engagements already 
t contracted. Perhaps there is nothing more injurious to an indi- 
t vidual than the being led to calculate on a larger income than he 
> actually receives; it almost invariably gives rise to great pecuniary 
e embarrassment, and this is the consequence of prices high generally, 
. though liable to great variations. The clergy are in some respects 
i placed in a similar condition to the landlord; but with this es- 
2 sential difference, that oe feel not, in any thing like the same 
, degree, the consequences of the deterioration of land contingent on 
: periods of agricultural distress. Buildings, gates, hedges, as we 
L well know, suffer at such times from neglect, and these fall entirely 

on the landlord. 

) There is another point, too, in which the interest of these classes 
is like that of the rest of the community, seriously affected by the 


system pursued with respect to corn, and that is, its effect on the 
burden of taxation. I mean not the amount of revenue collected, 
but the pressure with which it falls on individuals: that pressure 
is clearly dependent on the wealth of the people, in other words, on 
the amount of capital a nation possesses. Ireland, with a popu- 
lation of six or seven millions, groans under a taxation of three 
or four millions; Great Britain, witha population of at most 
fourteen millions, pays, without difficulty, fifty millions. Why is 
this? Because Ireland is miserably poor, and Great Britain very 
rich. Supposing it necessary to keep up the same amount of 
revenue, how can the pressure be lightened to the tax payer? 
Clearly in no other way than by augmenting the wealth of the 
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community, by increasing the national capital: in proportion as 
you do this, in the same proportion do you alleviate the burden of 
taxation, each branch of the revenue yields more; taxation, there- 
fore, may be reduced without any diminution of the national 
revenue. That this increase of means wherewith to meet taxation 
would be produced by a low price of grain rather than a high one, 
will be evident from the following considerations. A high price 
of grain benefits, as I have shown, the landlord and clergy alone ; 
all other classes suffer from it, because it is from the pocket of the 
constimer that this increase of high price proceeds. Foreigners, of 
eourse, contribute not to it. Neither the Dutch nor the Spaniards 
will buy dear corn in England, when they can get cheap corn from 
the Baltic or America; and as it is abundantly clear that there 
must be a source from whence this high price proceeds, it is no 
less clear it must come out of the pockets of individuals residing 
in the country where it prevails. Now, if this were a mere transfer 
of wealth from the pockets of one class to that of the other, it is 
probable the revenue would not be affected by it. The manu- 
facturer and artisan would contribute less to it, while the landlord 
and clergy would contribute so much more as ‘to make up the 
difference ; but the misfortune is, it is not a mere transfer, but a 
most bungling mode of taxation, by which, perhaps, not one-third 
of the sum taken from the contributors is paid into the hands of 
the receivers. A permanent rise in the price of wheat of 10s. per 
quarter, communicating as it would do a corresponding rise to all 
other articles of agricultural produce, is a tax on the community 
of little short of fifteen millions annually ; and I believe I overstate 
the benefit to the landed interest, when I assume that it puts five 
millions into their pockets. The remainder is lost in the seed 
sown, the food given to animals, and the extra prices of labor. 
This view of the subject is, I am aware, at direct variance with 
one of the popular arguments of the agriculturists. They insist 
on the necessity of high prices on account of high taxation. ‘The 
national debt is constantly their theme, as a justification of the 
corn-laws, when the impolicy of the system is demonstrated ; but 
surely they can hardly have considered the rationale of their own 
argument. All general taxation must be borne by the nation at 
large ; no individual can escape from it; it mingles, in some form 
or other, with the food we eat, the clothes we wear, and almost 
the air we breathe, in its various direct and indirect shapes. 
Some of our imposts are, it is true, local and partial; but the 
remainder of our taxation—the great bulk of it—can never be 
fairly pleaded as a reason for protection to any one interest, 
because borne by all. 
But there are other considerations to be taken into account; 2 
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monopoly in corn leads to monopolies in other articles; it is the 
plea always used in favor of restrictions on commerce, and it is 
commonly urged successfully. When the majority of the legis- 
lators are monopolists, they cannot but look with a favorable eye 
on the monopoly system ; every increase of that leads to an acces- 
sion of allies to their darling portion of it; indeed, they who 
maintain restrictions on one branch of commerce to be .a national 
benefit, can hardly, with any semblance of consistency, deny that 
it is equally beneficial when applied to other objects. Crime 
begets crime; no less surely does monopoly create monopoly. 
Monopoly, I again repeat, derives its advantage solely from the 
nation wherein it exists:' to be of any value it must rob Peter to 
pay Paul, and both Peter and Paul reside in the same country. 
Here, again, it is not a simple transfer; the common effect. of 
monopoly is to deaden exertion, not to stimulate to greater effort. 
Peter is robbed, not that Paul may be more rich, but more idle ; 
or that he may waste his strength in producing that which might 
be purchased much better and cheaper from some one else. Thus 
it is that all monopolies diminish national wealth; but they also 
produce a more permanent effect, by retarding the accumulation 
of capital, and it is in that accumulation that national wea.th consists. 
None produce this effect more than the monopoly in corn ; it raises 
the price of labor, and diminishes profits from whence such accumu- 
lation proceeds. But neither is this all the evil; if profits are re- 
duced at home by a high price of corn, in vain will you attempt to 
prevent capital seeking for itself a more beneficial employment else- 
where. The difficulty of transferring it from one part of the world 
to another is not great ; and private interest is too sharp-sighted to 
be long blind to its own advantage. This is a fearful consideration. 
The wealth, the power, the credit of the country, are‘all at issue in 
such a case ; and to no interest is this of such momentous import 
as to the agriculturist. Land has no wings, as riches have, where- 
with to fly to other regions; it must remain and await whatever 
of weal or of woe betides the nation. 

The possibility, too, of preserving high prices is clearly contin- 
gent on the possession of capital employing a large population: 
thence proceeds the demand, and without the demand-we know 
well price cannot be raised. It were an act little short of insanity 
to run any risk on this subject. Neither is it a simple but a 
compound inducement we hold out to capitalists to seek employ- 


1 The exceptions to this doctrine are few in number, consisting chiefly of 
products which, like certain wines, are in high request, and can be grown 
only in particular situations. Iam not aware that any of the products ot 
Great Britain come within this exception. 
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ment elsewhere; in proportion as our price is raised by the 
exclusion of foreign corn, we diminish its cost to foreigners. 
Great Britain is in this, as in all other things relating to commerce, 
the grand regulator of the world; if her markets are open to 
foreign corn, its price is generally raised,—if closed, it falls as 
generally ; and that is, in a great measure, the secret of the very 
low prices abroad, at which the agricultural interest is so much 
alarmed. What is the result of this ? why, that foreign manufac- 
tures are established in competition with our own,—that ships 
are built by foreigners, and manned and victualled by foreigners, 
to the exclusion of those of British build. The ship-owners com- 
plain loudly of this; they, as usual, cry out against theories, 
against innovation. ‘They invoke the spirit of the old navigation- 
laws, and conceive that to the changes which have taken place in 
them their distress is to be attributed: changes positively forced 
on us, and without which we should have exposed our commercial 
marine to infinitely greater hazard,—but they omit to remark, 
that, with such a system of corn-laws as ours, their interest must 
be one of the first to suffer. The trade of the ship-builder derives 
little or no benefit from machinery, which counteracts for a time 
the effect of cheap labor,—all with them is manual labor and 
food. Let us take warning by the effect we have produced in this 
interest ; deservedly one of the most cherished by Englishmen, 
because ministering to our most constitutional and most efficient 
act of power. Other interests will soon suffer equally,—with 
English capital and English skill, English machinery can soon be 
erected in the United States of America, or Germany, or Poland ; 
and then, when perhaps it is too late, we shall awake from our 
fit of obstinate blindness and torpor, but awake only to contem- 
plate the peril of our situation, and the advantages we have so 
wantonly thrown away. 

But the agriculturists assert that this fluctuation and anticipated 
high range of price is all imaginary—very good in theory, but dis- 
proved by practice ; and they quote the aggregate average of the 
last three years as a proof of this assertion. True it is, that such 
an average for the years 1823, 24, and 25, amounts to 59s. 7d. ; 
and that no very great fluctuation of price appears to have taken 
place during that period; nothing more at least than might be 
accounted for by natural causes. Did the case rest here, 1 admit 
it would be a strong one; but a little consideration will, I think, 
show how superficial is such a view, and how inadequate as a 
defence of the present law. In the first place, when we examine 
the period, thus, for the sake of argument brought forward, we 
shall find that a much greater degree of fluctuation has prevailed 
within it, than an average so struck would at first sight lead us to 
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imagine. ‘The price of wheat in the quarter ending 15th Feb. 
ruary 1823, was 40s. 7d.: it gradually rose during that and the 
following year, until on the 15th May 1825 it had reached the 
point of 67s. 1ld.; since that period it has been on the decline; 
and the average of the last three or four months will range some- 
where between 55s. and 57s. 

But that which, in my opinion, completely defeats the argument . 
I am combating, is, that it is not owing to the existence of the 
law, and a confidence in its continuance, that this state of things 
is to be attributed, but to the very reverse of these ; to its infraction, 
and to a growing conviction on the minds of all persons, whose 
opinion and operation in the market regulate prices, that the time 
was not distant when the law now in force would be repealed, or 
essentially altered. With respect to the infraction of the law, I 
need only appeal to the acts of the two last sessions of Parliament : 
as a proof of this, these acts were passed with a view of preventing 
the full effects of the law being felt; and admitted, as every one 
knows, the corn in bond at the time of the passing the act, as well 
as the grain the produce of Canada, into the English markets. 
One of the objects too of the last act, was to empower Ministers 
to admit a large quantity of foreign corn into home consumption, 
amounting to 500,000 quarters, if circumstances should occur to 
render this desirable. It is evident these are all decided infractions 
of the law ; and it really is idle to talk of alaw producing a given 
effect, when that effect may be traced much more to its infraction 
than to its observance. Neither were the quantities thus admitted 
into our markets inconsiderable. The wheat admitted in 1825, 
including that from Canada, amounted to 497 quarters, and the 
wheat-flour to upwards of 100,000 cwt. ‘This year it has 
amounted, including flour, to, I believe, nearly $00,000 quarters. 
There has consequently been admitted into the English markets 
in each of the years 1825 and 1826, an average of about 400,000 
quarters: now this, as I shall show shortly, is not much below 
the average import of any given number of years when the trade 
was unshackled. 

But there is a consideration of still more potency bearing on 
this part of the subject, and that is, the effect of.opinion on the 
state of the market. It is obvious to any one who payseven a ~ 
slight attention to matters of this nature, that the demand and 
supply which are said to regulate prices, are not to be taken with 
reference only to the consumption of the day, week, or month, in 
which they prevail, but naturally embrace a much larger period. 
One, and not unfrequently two or more years’ consumption, enter 
into the calculations of those whose business it is to aid in the 
distribution of commodities by interposing between the producer 
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and the consumer of any given article. They increase or diminish 
their purchases according to their view of the future, as well as 
the immediate demand and supply; and where an accumulation 
by such means takes place, it forms an essential part of the stock 
in hand, The operations of this body obviously have an immense 
effect in regulating the prices of the article in which they deal. 
In the corn trade, they consist of merchants, corn-factors, millers, 
and dealers of various descriptions. The intelligence of this class 
of persons is great; and their attention being directed to the dis- 
tribution of food, great advantage results to producers as well as 
consumers, by the speculations into which they enter, tending to 
an equalisation of price not only throughout each year, but for 
periods of longer duration. Their stocks at one time alleviate the 
effects of dearth to the consumers, and their purchases at another 
relieve the farmer from a superabundance of produce for which 
otherwise there would be no demand. 

Great, however, as is the intelligence of this class of persons, it 
is not quite so infallible as we are accustomed to reckon it. They, 
like other merchants, though generally right, are sometimes wrong 
in their calculations. Nor is this to be wondered at, when the 
vast variety of elements of consideration which their trade requires 
are fairly estimated. They are perhaps rather too apt to be incau- 
tious in a rising, and too slack in their purchases in a falling mar- 
ket ; and this more especially after any of those periods of extraor- 
dinary fluctuation to which all commerce is occasionally exposed. 
Whenever the dealers in any article have sustained considerable 
loss, there is for some time a great reluctance again to embark 
their capital in what has so recently proved an unprofitable specu- 
lation. On the other hand, after unusual profits derived from the 
purchase of a commodity, the attention of individuals possessing 
capital is attracted to it, and large purchases are made, perhaps 
the larger on account of some of these individuals not possessing 
that extensive information and experience which such a business 
demands. The conviction of abundance and of scarcity, of which 
Mr. Malthus speaks, lasts some time after both abundance and 
scarcity have really ceased: that of abundance, however, the 
longer; because it commonly proves a period of loss to speculators, 
and because the suffering from loss operates more powerfully on 
the human mind than does the hope of profit. There is, too, 
another reason why, after the general failure of such speculations, 
a considerable time should elapse before they are again renewed. 
It is this:—A considerable portion of the purchases of this de- 
scription are carried on with borrowed capital—by advances from 
the country bankers—who naturally feel somewhat shy of advan- 
cing money to individuals whom they know to have lately sus- 
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tained losses, and for the prosecution of a business which is 
generally thought to have been for some time unproductive of 
profit. ‘The result is a considerable stagnation in the sale of the 
article in question. 

Credit, so beneficial, nay, so essential to the well-being of a 
commercial country, is liable at times to run into extremes; more 
especially where paper forms the chief amount of the currency. 
At one period it rises so high as to border on rashness; at 
another it sinks so low as scarcely to appear to exist. Thus it is, 
that high stocks generally lead to low; and that those reverses to 
which the commercial world is subject produce such accumulated 
distress, and spread their effects over so long a period. 

Let us apply this reasoning to the case before us—that of corn. 
Every one knows that the period of agricultural distress was one 
in which the speculators in grain, both of home and foreign 
growth, suffered severely. A simple reference to the- gradual fall 
in prices for six years, commencing with 1817, will establish it. 
They were as follows : 

1817 94.9 1820 65.10 

1818 84.1 1821 54.3 

1819 73. 1§22 43.3 
It is thus clear that the purchaser in one year for consumption in 
the next, during the whole of that period was subject to great loss ; 
and it is notorious that such was the despondency created in the 
minds of the corn-dealers generally, that scarcely any one thought 
of laying up stocks, and transactions in this market were confined 
to the daily, or at most the weekly demand of the country; such 
too, I have every reason to believe, still continues to be the case. 

There have been during that period extravagant, nay, absurd 
speculations in all other articles; grain alone formed an exception. 
That it has done so, was not solely owing to the causes I have 
enumerated, but to them was superadded the different rate of 
ptice of British and Foreign grain produced by the corn-law: 
wheat in bond might be purchased for 3s. or 4s. per bushel, 
whereas British wheat of similar quality was selling at 7s. or 8s. 
It would require no ordinary degree of boldness to speculate largely 
in British corn with such a state of things notoriously existing ; 
especially when the very effect of such speculation might be to 
raise prices so high as tc let the bonded wheat into the market, as 
well as to open it for the reception of grain from all parts of the 
world. A week’s rain at a critical period; a fraud, and even 
error in striking the averages, might also produce this effect. A 
feeling too prevailed that the corn-laws would not long continue, 
at least without considerable amendments—a feeling in some mea- 
sure perhaps produced by the motions I felt it to be my duty to 
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make in respect to them in the House of Commons, but still 
further increased to a great extent by the conduct the govern- 
ment have pursued on this subject—conduct which, if I were not 
aware of the difficulties of their situation, amidst the conflict of 
interests affected by this question, I should be disposed to com- 
ment on with some severity. Sure I am, that the admission on the 
part of government that the law required alteration, and allowing 
two whole years to elapse without effecting it at so critical a period 
with respect to the supply of food, would, without such a pallia- 
tion, be considered both weak and injudicious, to a degree which, 
however characteristic it might be of former governments, is 
scarcely reconcilable with the intelligence and decision displayed on 
other occasions by the present administration. It certainly is not 
to be wondered at that, under such circumstances, the internal as 
well as the external trade in corn should have sustained a severe 
shock ; and it will not be until after some time and experience of the 
effect of the new law, whatever it may be, and whenever it may 
be passed, that it will recover its former tone. 

I have already stated the great advantages, both to the con- 
sumers and producers, arising from such a trade. ‘To the absence 
of speculations, I attribute however, in this instance, that compa- 
tative steadiness of price to which I have before adverted. It 
may at first sight appear that this is inconsistent with my reason- 
ing, that the absence of speculation, not its existence, has been 
productive of benefit. But the very unnatural position in which 
we are placed by this law must ever be borne in mind in discuss- 
ing this subject. An extensive speculation in corn at any time 
during the last three years would, I feel convinced, have raised 
prices so high as to have opened the ports. That they have 
remained closed is, in my opinion, to be attributed to a gradual 
diminution of the stock in hand, combined with the admission of 
foreign corn, to which I have already alluded. This diminution 
could hardly have taken place to the extent it has done, had the 
internal corn-trade been in its usual vigor. 

The possibility of working off stocks of wheat, and the con- 
timuing to do so for a considerable period, will be apparent from 
the following considerations:—The usual stock in hand of old 
wheat at harvest, may be fairly estimated as sufficient for three or 
four months’ consumption. It will thus amount to three or four 
millions of quarters; and, even in the supposition of an annual 
deficiency of supply of 500,000 quarters, it is obvious that a 
country might continue for some years with its usual consumption, 
before it became fully aware of the deficiency that existed. This 
could only happen where the internal state of trade was paralysed, 
and in those cases in which early and tolerably abundant harvests 
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had existed. These are, however, the precise circumstances under 
which we have been placed during the period I have mentioned. 
The two last harvests have been remarkably early, and the grain, 
as is generally the case in such seasons, has come into immediate 
use; while the farmers have not been aware of the existence of 
this state of things, owing to the old wheat in the country being 
almost entirely in their hands, Their stock may perhaps not have 
been much lower than usual, though of that even I entertain great 
doubts; but the warehouses and stores of the dealers, which, at 
the close of the harvest year, generally hold so large a quantity, 
have been gradually emptying, and now scarcely contain any stock. 
That this is the case, any one who takes the trouble to inquire 
into the subject will easily discover; and it is further proved, by 
the falling off of the deliveries of grain in all the principal markets 
of the country. It appears from a return lying before me, that 
the deliveries into the port of London of quarters of wheat and 
sacks of flour for the seven weeks before and after Christmas, 
amounted, on an average of six years ending 1824, to 273,057; 
whereas the amount of a similar period in 1825 amounted only 
to 207,604. The arrivals in the port of Liverpool from 1st Octo- 
ber to Ist March 1825, amounted to 162,754 quarters of British 
and Irish wheat; while, for a similar period ending in 1826, they 
only reached 79,329 quarters. The difference in the latter instance 
has been made up by the Canadian and foreign wheat admitted, 
without which, I am assured by the best-informed merchants 
there, the consumption could not have been supplied. 

Now, supposing speculation nearly to have ceased, and that the 
markets still continued supplied, there is no wonder that the prices 
should not have undergone any considerable variation. There is, 
too, one circumstance which, during the latter part of the last and 
the beginning of the present year, has operated strongly to keep 
down prices : I allude to the state of the money-market. I enter- 
tain no doubt—supposing no fluctuations to have taken place in 
our monetary system, that the currency had been neither depressed 
nor raised in value, and that the consumption of the country had 
remained unchecked by the distress thereby introduced, and still 
unfortunately prevailing—that prices would, notwithstanding the 
absence of speculation, have ranged very considerably higher than 
they now do. 

Before, therefore, a hasty opinion be formed of the benefit of 
steady prices, it becomes necessary to investigate all the causes 
which have given rise to them, Now, I hesitate not to say, that 
the state of things existing for the last four or five years will, 
without some decided change in our policy, lead to very serious 
consequences ; that it has gradually been laying the foundation for 
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‘extreme misery ; and that nothing but a speedy change of the law, 
combined with abundant seasons, can avert it. By its operation, 
stocks at home have been worked off, while cultivation abroad has 
been fearfully repressed. Abundant seasons cannot always be 
reckoned on ; and if they fail us before this great error is remedied, 
what must be the result? Can any one doubt that scarcity, in its 
most frightful aspect, will awaken us from this dream of blind, 
unfounded security? The longer it is delayed the more alarming 
will be the consequences, because the causes will be laid so much 
the deeper ; and it most-usually happens in the political as in the 
natural world, that storms which have been long gathering burst 
forth with greater fury, and continue for a much longer period, 
than those which arise suddenly, and in the formation of which 
fewer elements have combined. 

The present year is pregnant with serious reflection in this 
respect; as yet, it is perhaps too early to speak with any thing 
like confidence of the result,—but as all the crops of grain, except 
wheat, have proved greatly deficient, and the winter-keep is far 
from abundant, it is to be feared we are drawing on with accele- 
rated pace to a period of considerable difficulty. Wheat, fortu- 
nately, has proved a much better crop than either barley or oats, 
and is, I believe, considered a fair average: had this been other- 
wise, the most alarming consequences might, in the present state 
of the country, have been anticipated. But the future crop of 
wheat will probably suffer from the general failure of the young 
clovers ; and there can, I.think, hardly be a question in the mind 
of any one who calmly reflects on the prospects of this country, 
that to delay an alteration of the corn-law beyond the ensuing 
session of Parliament, would be the very height of inconsiderate 
rashness. How far the government feel the necessity of the case, 
or how far they are in a condition to cope with the prodigious 
influence of the landed aristocracy, time will show. The country, 
at all events, ought to be alive to the merits of this great question, 
and watch narrowly the proceeding of the legislature on it. 

Having thus wre He to show the vast importance of this 
question, I will proceed to state my reasons for thinking that the 
landed interest attach far too much importance to the present law 
—that their fears are greatly exaggerated, respecting as well the 
quantity of wheat that could be furnished to us by foreign coun- 
tries, as also the price at which it would be introduced into this 
country. If the object, indeed, were still to keep up prices to 70s. 
or 80s. per quarter, as was contemplated when the law was origi- 
nally passed, I quite admit there would be grounds for alarm in an 
alteration of it, as these prices are quite unattainable, except in 
periods of scarcity, under any thing like a system of*free trade 
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with foreign countries in the articles of grain, and without such a 
trade constantly existing, the great evils of the law, asI have 
shown, cannot be averted. But fortunately these are not the 
prices which have recently prevailed; fortunately, the views of the 
more rational of the agriculturists are now greatly moderated; 
fortunately, the experience of the last three years has shown, that 
agriculture can florish under a very different average of price 
than that which for a time was asserted to be the sole condition 
of its continued prosperity. The average of the three years ending 
Nov. 15, 1825, is, as I have already stated, something below 60s. 
per quarter; and not only has this not been a period of distress to 
the agricultural interest, but it is one which has enabled the far- 
mer to recover some of his losses, or pay up some of his arrears, 
caused by the depression of prices between 1820 and the begin- 
ning of 1823. That rents have been reduced, and are not brought 
back to their former level, is probably in most cases true; still I 
am not aware that landlords have such reason to complain, except 
in so far as the distress of the antecedent period still weighed on 
them, as it did certainly during the year 1823. ‘The average of 
the last three months is lower than the one I have stated, being 
somewhere between 55s. and 57s.; and although I will not take 
on me to assert that no distress at present exists among the agri- 
culturists, I hesitate not to say, it.is not the price of wheat of 
which they have reason to complain, but the effects of the drought 
of last summer, by which the price of cattle has been greatly 
lowered, and the produce of spring corn much lessened, combined 
with the low price of wool, caused partly by the stagnation of trade, 
and partly by the immense speculations in foreign wool last year. 
These causes of distress are clearly not attributable to an admis- 
sion of foreign corn, but are, in some cases, greatly aggravated by 
the existing corn-laws. They are aggravated by the distresses in 
the manufacturing districts, which, though not strictly proceeding 
from the corn-laws, are unquestionably augmented by them. Had 
the trade in the important article of grain existed, there is reason 
to believe the accumulation of manufactured produce in the hands 
of the merchants would not have been so large as it now is, because 
foreigners would have possessed the means of taking so much off 
our hands, and credit could not have continued under such cir- 
cumstances so long depressed: now it is manifest that the only 
compensation the farmer can receive for a produce, diminished by 
the effect of seasons, is in its advanced price; and price can only 
advance where the demand for it remains, if not unchecked, still 
considerable in proportion to the supply ; and such a demand can 
alone arise from the body of the people being in a condition to 
purchase their usual quantity of food in all its various shapes. 
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Meat and beer may be said to be their luxuries, because not abso. 
lutely essential to the sustentation of life; and they are conse- 
quently the articles of agricultural produce, the prices of which 
are the soonest and longest affected by distresses existing among 
the manufacturing classes. If the people were fully employed, I 
feel but little doubt that the effects of the unusual season we have 
witnessed would have been far less felt by the agriculturists than 
they have been, or are likely to be; and, paradoxical as it may 
appear, it is far from improbable that the agricultural interest 
would derive great immediate benefit by an alteration of the corn- 
laws; it would restore confidence, Jead to a renewal of trade and 
a consequent demand for that part of their produce now so much 
depressed in value, in proportion to the amount of its produce. 

- The articles to which I allude, too, are amongst those in which 
the agriculturist of this country possesses an advantage which 
cannot be diminished by the freest system of trade in foreign corn. 
Neither meat nor the products of grass-land, in their fresh, un- 
cured state, can be imported from a distance. With barley too, 
of home growth, there is little competition: foreign barley will 
generally not pay for malting under our present duties and excise 
laws; and the consequence is, but little is imported: the annual 
average import of foreign barley, from 1811 to 1821, after deduct- 
ing exports, only amounted to 93,916 quarters. ‘Then with 
respect to wool, there can be no doubt that a prohibition to the 
import of foreign corn, while wool is allowed to be brought in 
subject to the payment of a low duty, is offering a premium to 
the foreign agriculturist to convert his arable into pasture land for 
the supply of the markets of Great Britain, and that the English 
wool-grower is consequently exposed to a competition far greater 
in amount than he would otherwise have to encounter: the same 
applies to tallow, to hides, and to flax. ’ 

These considerations greatly modify the advantage which the 
landed interest derive from the sotual state of the law; and the 
mote it is considered, the more imperfect, as a system, must it ap- 
pear. The exclusion of wheat, and the admission to import wool 
and the other articles I have enumerated at comparatively low 
duties, is one of those anomalies to which such a system is liable. 
It is clear that we must either alter the system altogether, or be 
prepared to carry it to a length of which no one but Mr. Webb 
Hall has ever yet dreamt. His system was to exclude all raw 
produce from foreign countries, down, if I remember right, to 
pears and eggs; and however absurd it might sound, at least it had 
more of consistency than our present scheme of policy. 

But let us now see what would be the probable result of admit- 
ting foreign grain at all times, subject to what are now considered 
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moderate duties. We shall be much assisted in this inquiry, if we 
avail ourselves of the experience we have had under a system of 
import, free from the shackles of law; and such experience is 
afforded by the twenty-one years that elapsed from the commence- 
ment of the present century up to the year 1821. During that 
period, except for the interval of about a year from the passing of 
the corn-law in 1815, to the opening of the ports, as it is called, 
in the autumn of 1816, there was no impediment, by law, to the 
import of foreign grain: there were, it is true, obstructions to this 
import, arising from the system of war then pursued, and the 
possession of the ports of the Baltic by the French troops ; but this 
existed only for a few years towards the close of the war, and it is 
counterbalanced by the circumstance of there having occurred five 
years of scarcity in England within the time I have mentioned, 
namely, the years 1800, 1801, 1810, 1817, and 1818, in which 
the imports from foreign parts were immense. I conceive, there- 
fore, that in striking an average of the whole of that period, we 
shall probably rather exceed than fall short in our estimate of the 
average amount of foreign corn likely to be imported under a more 
free system of trade, not including the years when an extraordinary 
demand arises in this country from scarcity. The annual average of 
that period amounts to 598,000 quarters of wheat. ‘This, however, 
is the whole quantity imported, without deducting the exports, and 
rather more than half of it was imported during the years of scar- 
city to which I have alluded: the whole quantity imported being 
12,577,029 quarters, and the imports of those five years amounting 
to 6,740,796 quarters. In these years the prices were very high, 
and the supplies were in consequence drawn from the most distant 
sources. ‘The imports and prices were as follows : 
Years. Quarters. 8 
1800 : 1,264,520 . 113 
1801 . 1,424,766 : 118 
1810 . 1,499,614 . 106 
1817 . 1,029,038. 94 
1818 . 1,562,878 ° 84 
The quantity of foreign barley imported for a similar period gives 
an annual average of 81,346 quarters, and of oats, of 320,003. 
Now, admitting that the imports of wheat will amount in each year 
to about 600,000 quarters, which appears to me an ample estimate, 
I cannot see in it so much cause of alarm as some of the agri- 
culturists entertain: the consumption of this country, including 
Ireland, and estimating the seed, can hardly be less than 13,000,000 
of quarters annually,' and every year is adding to our popu- 
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Leen over-rated, and the consumption stated somewhat too low. 
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lation, and consequently increasing our consumption: an increase 
which a more free system of trade in corn would considerably 
accelerate. Then, with regard to price, I cannot believe that such 
a. quantity, drawn as it must be from a considerable distance, could 
be imported into this country free of duty, but including the 
erchant’s profit and other charges, under a price of 50s.3 and in 
his supposition I am borne out by the estimate drawn up by Mr. 
Jacob, in his valuable report on the present state of agriculture in 
Poland, from whence our chief supplies would be derived. The 
probable cost of a quarter of wheat imported into England from 
the maritime provinces of Prussia, he estimates at 43s.—but this 
allows nothing for the profit of the merchant importing it into this 
country, nor does this estimate cover the whole amount of the risk 
contingent on such animport. The insurance provides against the 
loss of the ship, including its cargo, but makes no allowance for 
partial damage sustained by the latter. The wheat from Cracow, 
he estimates, might be sent to the port of London for 45s., and 
that from Warsaw would amount to 48s. per quarter. 

It is, however, to be borne in mind, that wheat of similar qua- 
lity must bear the same price in the market, from whatever quarter 
it may proceed; and if it be true that a portion of the wheat 
derived from the Vistula can only be imported into the port of 
London at a price of 48s.; that is the condition on which alone 
the whole of its produce can be sent to us; if that price be not 
obtained, the quantity imported will be diminished. If the price 
be such as to bring the produce of land less fertile, or more remote 
in point of situation, into the market, it raises all other wheat of 
similar quality to its own value, yielding a larger profit to the 
possessor of that portion of the wheat which can be produced 
at less cost. The principles which regulate this import are the 
same as those which regulate the supplies derived from different 
soils or different situations in our own country. Good soil and 
good situations are more valuable to the owner, not because their 
produce is sold cheaper, but because it is raised in value by the 
necessity of drawing a portion of the supplies from land less ad- 
vantageously situated in these respects. ‘The value. of the pro- 
duce of the former is thereby raised, while the amount of its 
produce continues unchanged. If, therefore, it be a condition 
of supply from the Vistula, that a part of its produce should sell 
for 48s, in our markets, and that England, joined to the other im- 
porting countries in Europe, required the whole of its produce, as 
we should do if our ports were again open; the result must inevi- 
tably be, that all wheat of similar quality would bear that price in 
the London market. ‘To this, however, is to be added the profit 
of the importing merchant, and the indemnification for, the. risk I 
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have mentioned; which cannot, I believe, be estimated at less than 
4s. or 5s. per quarter, making it 52s. or 53s. per quarter; and if 
to that be added a duty of 10s., the price to the consumer would 
be 62s. or 63s. per quarter. ‘This is perhaps wheat of good 
quality ; and the average being as it is from 5s. to 8s. below that 
of the best quality, would, in such case, stand at about 55s. Now 
this is nearly our present price; and, consequently, if these data 
are correct, an alteration of the corn-laws, substituting a duty of 
10s. for our present system, would lead to no such ruinous change 
in agriculture as the alarmists imagine. In my judgment, and it is 
an opinion not lightly formed, an average of 55s. is the utmost to 
which it would be either politic or just to attempt to raise the price 
of wheat in this country, and that being obtained, we are full 
remunerated for the additional burdens thrown on the land in this 
country. 

But it has been said these are uncertain data on which to legis- 
late, and not borne out by the actual prices at which foreign corn 
is sold. Certainly not. But it is one of the worst effects produced by 
our present system of law, that it creates this great diversity of price 
in the English and foreign market; and there can be no doubt that 
the low price abroad is in great measure, if not entirely, to be 
attributed to the English corn-laws. Great Britain ought to be, in 
its present situation, the largest importing country of agricultural 
produce in the whole world; and it follows as a necessary conse- 
quence, that if she suddenly adopts a system by which this trade 
is nearly annihilated, a glut must ensue in the exporting countries. 
There is no longer a vent for their extra produce; and every one 
knows, under such circumstances, that price may be depressed to 
almost any degree, and that to form an estimate of it from such 
data would lead to most imperfect and erroneous conclusions. 

If it be objected that this depression of price has lasted too long 
to be accounted for on such principles, I answer, that with respect 
to agricultural pursuits, it is impossible, under a considerable period, 
to make an essential change in the accustomed mode of agriculture; 
the greater portion of the capital employed in it is available for no 
other purpose; and changes of that nature, difficult under afl cir- 
cumstances, are infinitely more so in the case of countries purely 
agricultural, such as those from whence the major part of our sup- 
plies would be drawn. There are few other objects to which their 
attention can be directed, neither have they that abundance of 
capital, or those advantages by which change of employment is 
facilitated to richer countries. Hope, too, still lingers and opposes 
any great change; it requires a long time to convince mankind 
that a trade to which they have been long accustomed, is really 
annihilated ; and in the case of corn, they know full well that one 
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season of, considerable deficiency commonly convinces mankind of 
the folly of all such attempts. I answer still farther, that, under 
the circumstances of the foreign demand in such country falling 
aff, the,price would permanently fall, and settle on a lower levet 
i formerly, still yielding a fair profit to the cultivator; it would 
do so, both because his attention would be directed to soils of 
superior. fertility, and because there would not be that addition to 
cost which arises from distant carriage ;—the produce, for instance, 
of the immediate neighborhood of Dantzic would suffice for the 
consumption of Dantzic, and it would be wholly unnecessary to 
draw supplies down the whole course of the Vistula, as is the case 
when foreign demand either exists or is anticipated. Great, how- 
ever, as are the impediments to such changes, there is no doubt 
that they have commenced on a pretty large scale. Where any 
capital existed and the soil was not entirely worn out, pasture has 
been substituted for the cultivation of corn. Sheep and cattle, but 
particularly the former, have been increased to a considerable 
extent ; and the grain formerly grown for export has been applied 
as their food during the winter. All the accounts from Poland 
agree in this. statement; and the longer our system of corn-laws 
gontinues,.the more. extensive will such a change necessarily 
become. | 


Another objection may be started with respect to the quantity 
of ‘wheat likely to be imported into this country. On a partial 
view of the case, it may appear that when our markets are open for 
the wheat of the whole world, we shall be liable to be inundated 
with it, and that changes of a fearful amount will consequentt} 
take place in our agricultural prospects. - Such an opinion iss f 
admit, at first sight, not unreasonable; and it certainly is incum- 
bent on those who, like myself, conceive that no material change 
will take place in our agriculture by the admission of ri coth, 
ta state fully the grounds on which that opinion is founded. 
There are several principles which control and limit the power. of 
exporting grain. In the first place, grain is a bulky and a’perish- 
able‘commodity, the carriage of which is attended with considerable 
costand no slight risk. In the estimates I have mentioned, as 

iven by Mr. Jacob, it appears that a large part of the charge arises 
tom.the transport of the corn from the place of its growth to that 
of its consumption. The following is his calculation: . 
“Gale price, 3s. per bushel, or per quarter, oe ae 
i vs estimated at 20 percent, .. .. + ++ O 4 
»oAllowance fot rent, calculated at 1-10th of the gross 
proceeds, . ‘ ° : ‘ wre 0: 2 
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Brought forward 1 11 0 

If to this be added, ; 
Shipping charge, or merchant’s commission or profit," 0 2 9 
Freight, poundage, and insurance to London, . é 08 0 
Lighterage, landing charge, and commission in England, 0 13 
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The bulk and perishable nature of corn, I repeat, necessaril 
limit the district from whence it can be drawn—it isin t 
confined to the borders of navigable rivers, or to the sea-coast, and 
will never be found to extend to any great distance inland, except 
where a scarcity in England or any other country capable of pur- 
chasing corn at a dear rate, so raises the price as to cover the 
additional expense incurred by this long and difficult carriage, 
The usual supplies from Poland for instance are drawn chiefly 
from the mouths of the Vistula, and furnished by the immediate 
district through which that river runs. Mr. Jacob gives some 
interesting details with respect to its transport. 


There are two modes of conveying wheat to Dantzic by the Vistula. 
That which grows near the lower part of the river, comprehending Polish 
Prussia, and part of the province of Plock and of Masovia, in the kingdom 
of Poland, which is generally of inferior quality, is conveyed in covered 
boats, with shifting boards, that protect the cargo from rain, but not from 
pilfering: These vessels are long, and draw about fifteen inches water, and 
bring about 150 quarters of wheat. They are not, however, so well cal 
culated for the upper parts of the river. From hence, where the Vistula 
first becomes navigable to below the junction of the Bug with that stream, 
the wheat is mostly conveyed to Dantzic in open flats. These are con- 
structed on the banks in seasons of leisure, on spots far from the ordinary 
reach of the river, but which, when the rains of autumn, or the me! 
snow of the Carpathian mountains, in the spring, fill and overflow the river, 
are easily floated. Barges of this description are about seventy-five feet 
long aad twenty broad, with a depth of two feet and a half.. They are 
made of fir rudely put together, and fastened with wooden trenails, the 
corners dovetailed, and secured with light iron craposs, the only iron em- 
ployed in the construction. 

A large tree, the length of the vessel, runs along the bottom, to which 
the timbers are secured. This roughly-cut keelson rises nine or ten inches 
from the floor, and hurdles are laid on it which extend to the sides. They 
are covered with mats made of rye-straw, and serve the purpose of dunage, 
leaving below a space in which the water that leaks through the sides and 
bottom is received. The bulk is kept from the sides and ends of the nec 
by asimilar plan. The water which these ill-constructed and imperfectly 
caulked vessels receive, is discharged at the ends and sides of the bulk of 
wheat. Vessels of this description draw from ten to twelve inches of water, 
and yet frequently get aground in descending the river. The cargoes 
usually consist of from 180 to 200 quarters of wheat. 

The wheat is thrown on the mats, piled as high as the gunwale, and 
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left uncovered, exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather and to the 
pilfeting ofthe crew. During the passage the barge is carried along by 
the force of the stream, oars being merely used at the head and stern to 
steer clear of the sand banks, which are numerous and shifting, and to 
direct the vessel in passing under the several bridges. These vessels are 
conducted by six or seven men. A small boat precedes with a mao in it, 
who is employed in sounding, in order to avuid the shifting shoals. This 
mode of navigating is necessarily very slow, and during the progress of it, 
which lasts several weeks, and even months, the rain, if any falls, suon 
causes the wheat to grow, and the vessel assumes the appearance of a 
floating meadow. The shooting of the fibres soon forms a thick mat, and 
prevents the rain from penetrating more than an inch or two. The main 
bulk is protected by this kind of covering, and when that is thrown aside, 
is found in tolerable condition. 
The vessels are broken up at Danizic, and the men return on foot. 


I have made a long extract from this valuable report, as well 
because it is interesting itself, as because it throws considerable 
light on the rude mode in which poor countries send their pro- 
duce to foreign markets. 

Equally rude is the cultivation, and we who live in a highly 
civilised and densely peopled country, can have but a faint idea of 
the smallness of the produce derived from a large surface, when 
produced under the simpler and more primitive forms of agricul- 
ture, The price of grain grown for export is so low, as not to 
pay for those more expensive processes by which cultivation ig 
rendered so much more efficient—there is not sufficient strength 
or capital to work and clean the land, enclosures do not exist, 
draining is not attempted, manure cannot be purchased ; and what 
if perhaps of still greater importance than all the rest, there is not 
that demand for animal food, which so largely prevails in richer 
countries, and on account of which it is that the farm-yard 
abounds in that essential requisite of all good farming ; and with- 
out which, every farmer knows that cultivation in this country 
cannot be carried on otherwise, than in a way as ruinous to the 
cultivator as it is destructive to the land. 

It is remarked by Mr, Jacob, that constant export of corn im- 
poverishes the country where it prevails, and that Poland feels the 
ill effects of her long continuance in this system. The only way, 
in truth, in which such a cultivation can go on at all, is, by allow- 
ing the land several years to rest after it is exhausted by two or 
three crops; and as it remains in a very impoverished state, I 
leave more experienced agriculturists than myself to decide what 
can be expected from it, until nature has had ample time to re- 
cruit its strength. It is a poor country alone, in which an habitual 
system of exporting corn long continues: in one more florishing, 
population rapidly increases; and in proportion as cultivation 
improves, consumers are found whe speedily take off the surplus 
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ptodace. Indeed, increase of food and inctease of population are 
so inseparably connected, that in a healthy community the latter 
may always be assumed as a necessary consequence of the former. 
The United States of America afford a proof of this; though stilt 
a country almost entirely agricultural, far from densely peopled, 
and possessing an extent of territory, a soil, and a climate highly 
favorable to the production of grain, abounding in navigable rivers, 
and carrying on an immense trade with this country, we still find 
the supplies of corn we receive from thence very limited in amount ; 
the annual average of wheat imported from the United States for 
the 21 years I have before alluded to, namely, from 1800 to 1821, 
amounts only to 87,876 quarters. Even Ireland, which, in pro- 
portion to its extent, is pertere the largest exporting country of 
agricultural produce in the whole world, as well on account of its 
natural fertility as the inferior description of food on which its 
population depend, the forced system of exports created by absen- 
tees, the stimulus caused by the possession of the English markets 
to the exclusion of foreign produce, its insular situation, and 
admirable roads, sends us far less of wheat than would have been 
expected by any @ priori reasoning on such data. The annual 
average of grain and flour of all sorts imported into Great Britain 
from Ireland, from the year 1817 to 1826, amounts to 1,363,673 
quarters, of which only $18,817 are wheat and wheat floar. 
Poland is, as has been already stated, the great source from whence 
our foreign supplies are likely to be drawn. The total amount of 
the exports of wheat for several years, from Dantzic and Elbing, 
ig given by Mr. Jacob. It is remarkable in many respects; it 
shows, in the first place, the smallness of exporting power, in that 
country purely agricultural, compared with its extent; it evinces 
the effect of high prices in drawing supplies from a greater distance ; 
and it demonstrates the operation of the English corn-laws in 
repressing this trade. The exports from 1791 to 1805, taken in 
periods of five years, give an annual average as follows : 





1791 to 1795 f 260,000 quarters. 
1796 to 1800 ° 409,000 
1801 to 1605 é 549,000 
The five years ending 1825, give this result : 
1891 .  . 126,136 
1822 . ‘ 44,352 
2088 4, ny 68,450 
1824 ° é 59,996 
1825 . . 118,681 
417,615 


Average of the five yeats 83,523 
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The causes to which Mr. Jacob attributes the great increase in 
the exports evinced by the two periods ending in 1800 and 1805, 
are the deficiencies in produce which existed generally in Europe 
during the latter part of the last, and former part of the present 
century. “England imported largely, owing as well to her natural 
position as an importing country, as to the deficient harvests of 
1794 and 1795, and 1800 and 1801, during which, not only was 
there no impediment to import foreign corn, but bounties to a 
large extent were paid on its importation. The prices in those 
years of scarcity rose to an immense height, having at one time 
attained the extravagant rate of 127s. per quarter. The effect, 
too, of these deficient years was to work off stocks; and when 
once such an exhaustion has occurred, it requires some time to 
replace the deficiency thus caused. With respect to other coun- 
tries, Mr. Jacob states, “that there was a constant demand in 
France for foreign corn from 1791 to 1801, owing to several defi- 
cient seasons having been experienced at the beginning of the 
Revolution. The agents of France were employed both in Europe 
and America in purchasing corn, and hiring neutral vessels to 
convey it to France; paying but little regard to the price they 
gave for it, or to the rate of freight at which it could be trans- 
ported. Holland, which scarcely has ever grown corn sufficient 
for its own consumption, felt a great want, owing to its internal 
sources of supply from Germany and Flanders being diverted from 
the usual channels by the circumstances of the war.” Sweden 
also participated in the dearth of that period, and took as much 
foreign corn as her poverty could find the means of paying for. 
This accounts for the range of high price which prevailed in 
Europe during the period in question, and sufficiently explains the 
increase of exports from the mouths of the Vistula. The supplies 
were drawn from a greater distance; and Mr. Jacob mentions that 
he was informed in Poland, that in those years of prosperity to 
Polish agriculture, *¢ wheat was brought by land-carriage to the 
Vistula from distances far too great to bear the expenses without 
the enormous price which it bore in the markets of England and 
France. It was sent, according to these reports, not only from 
the farthest parts of Gallicia, but even from the vicinity of Brunn 
and Olmutz in Moravia; and that some of the wheat of Hungary 
was conveyed over the Carpathian mountains to Cracow, and 
there shipped in flats for Dantzic and Elbing, whilst Volhynia and 
Podolia were emptied of their stores.” 

Mr. Jacob mentions these circumstances as reports; but he 
adds, «* Whether they are true or not to the full extent stated, it 
is natural to suppose that the very high price which wheat had 
reached in the years under consideration, must have vastly extended 
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the limits of the circle: from: which it! ould’ be» cetlectedss!' and 
would ‘induce the inhabitants to dispatch to the high  amarkets 
whatever could be spared by the exercise of the mostrigid eco 
r. Jacob further states, that with a duty of 10s, or 12s. >per 
quarter, payable on the import of foreign corn into Great Britain; 
and supposing the price in our markets to be from’ 60s. to'@4s. 
there would not be such a profit derived as to induce any gredt 
exertions to increase cultivation in the districts bordering on the 
Vistula ; and that none but the driest, heaviest, and whitest wheat 
would be imported. The inferior descriptions would not pay for 
importation, unless the average in England was much more than 
64s. 
The whole of the information contained in the report from 
which these extracts are taken, is so valuable, that I regret it has 
not been rendered more accessible to the public, by appearing im 4 
more popular form than that of a Parliamentary Report. In one 
respect, the opinion just quoted appears to differ from the one IT 
have given ; Mr. Jacob seems to think that, with a duty of 10s.,or 
12s., it would require an average price of upwards of 64s. again 
to re-establish the trade with the Baltic ; whereas, I have assumed 
that that effect would be produced by an average of 55s.j;—the 
truth is, that all calculations of this kind are liable to considerable 
error, and that nothing but experience can decide the exact levelvat 
which prices would settle, after the existence of the trade for so 
long a period as to have produced its full effects. If the opinion 
given by. Mr. Jacob be found correct, I should be disposed to ads 
vocate a lower rate of duty than the one above stated, being con- 
vinced of the necessity of a regular trade in corn, and feeling somé 
doubts whether, under these circumstances, it would be found to 
exist. A duty so high as to amount to a prohibition, exceptoin 
periods of scarcity, would retain much of the evil of the present 
system ; it would equally tend to create that fluctuation of prices 
and that difference of price between this and other countries, froni 
whence I anticipate so much of injury. 

. This uncertainty respecting the effect which an alteration in the 
law wouid produce, induces me to be of opinion, that it would-be 
desirable, in the first instance, to commence with a graduated seale 
of duty, by which we should attain our object of re-establishing 
the trade, without exposing ourselves to the risks contingent-on 
experiments of this nature: this is the more necessary in the. first 
introduction of the improved system, on account of the effect 
opinion. commonly produces for some time after any /matesial 
change of this description. cIut6E et 
Anattentive examination of these effects: will show, that grea 
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caution should be used im the mode in which the change is intro- 
duced. Extravagant hopes on one side, and equally extravagant 
alarms on the other, agitate the public mind on the opening of 
new sources of supply, and produce stagnation in the demand for 
home.produce. The silk trade exemplifies this : long before the 
opening of the trade with foreign countries, it had begun to pro- 
duce effects of an injurious nature to our manufactures; and the 
result will prove, to all appearance, that the panic created by the 
alteration of the law was chiefly, if not altogether the result of an 
unfounded opinion ; but the distress was not on that account the 
less real, and it is most desirable that in amending the corn-laws 
we should not expose to unnecessary hazard an interest so extensive 
and so important as the agricultural interest of this kingdom. 

The alarm already so industriously spread, and the extremely 
low price at which foreign corn is now sold, call for peculiar cau- 
tion in this instance. I have no fear respecting the ultimate effect 
to be produced on English agriculture by freedom of trade in corn ; 
but I do fear the immediate effects, unless we proceed with great 
prudence in the alteration of the law; nor is there any inconsis- 
tency in this. All the advocates for a re-establishment of the 
trade in foreign corn have acknowleged the necessity of a cau- 
tious approach to it, and have proposed various modes in which 
the change might most beneficially be effected. Mr. Ricardo, for 
instance, recommended commencing with a duty of 20s. per quar- 
ter, and reducing it ls. in each years until it had reached 10s. 
The objections I have to this scheme are, that, with moderate 
prices in the British market, it would be a prohibitory duty for 
five or six years; and that with a high range of price it would 
create an uncertainty for so long a period as altogether to paralyse 
the internal trade in corn; and I am convinced this would be 
attended with injurious consequences. A fixed duty is now more 
generally recommended ; but I fear it is wholly inapplicable, as 
well to the case generally, as to our present circumstances. In 
the first place, they who advocate a fixed duty must be prepared 
to maintain it in periods of scarcity, which has never yet been 
attempted, and which would be an innovation pregnant with the 

reatest peril to the safety of the community at such periods of 
erish excitement and severe suffering,—they must either con- 
template this, or propose that government should be invested with 
power to suspend the operation of the law at such seasons, or that 
the legislature should pass a temporary act for this purpose. 
Great objections present themselves in my opinion to both these 
modes of proceedingy—the first would delegate to government a 
most invidious power, which no good administration would wish 
to, exercise, and which a weak one: might convert to purposes 
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injurious to. the public interest. The second would be hi 
inconvenient, and not unattended with danger—it would frequently 
involve the necessity of Parliament assembling at unusual seasons, 
solely to discuss and settle this question, and it would add to the 
heat and irritation which are but too apt to disturb the public mind 
in times of dearth. Indeed, the more I reflect on this subject; 
the more I am convinced the law ought to contain within itself an 
executory principle, which will accomplish the object of protection 
to our own agriculture, to the extent to which it may be affected 
by the peculiar burdens to which it is exposed, while it affords no 
interruption to the freest admission of foreign corn in periods of 
scarcity. This will most easily be effected by a graduated scale 
of duty; that it entails the necessity of continuing the system of 
averages, and that averages have in some instances been productive 
of fraud and injury to the public interest, I am well aware :—but 
so long as duty on the import of foreign corn forms a part of our 
policy, I fear it is impossible to avoid all the inconveniences with 
which such a system is necessarily connected. Besides when 
averages are to regulate the amount of duty, they are very different 
in their effects than when on them depends the question—whether 
any trade in corn is to exist or not—the temptation to fraud in the 
first case is so much weaker than in the second, as no longer to be 
liable to the same objections. 

The system of averages, and a graduated scale of duty, has 
existed ever since the year 1773 ; and I am not aware of any valid 
objection having been made to it, until the interruption to the 
corn trade introduced by the law of 1815. ‘This system, too, 
would facilitate the alteration of the law much more than a fixed 
duty could do; few would agree as to the amount of the latter, 
while the former might be so modified as to meet with generat 
approbation amongst the more moderate and enlightened of the 
parties interested in the question. 

The duties I have recommended on former occasions, were as 
follows : 


s. Duty, 
When the price was at or under 45 25 
From 45 to 50 20 
From 50 to 55 15 
At 55 and upwards 10 


I should be disposed to add to this, that on the price reaching 
65s. the duty should be reduced to 5s., and on its rising to 70s. 
should cease altogether. 

Ido not maintain that this is the most perfect system that 
could. be introduced, but it is that which, amidst the difficulties of 
the case, and the conflict of interests involved in this question, 
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would, I believe, be found to contain the least of present evil, and 
facilitate our return to a more wholesome state. It would afford 
this facility by giving us that experience of the effect of a trade in 
foreign corn, without which we are now legislating somewhat:in 
the dark, If, for instance, it were found, as I am strongly inclitted 
to believe would be the case, that under this system the higher 
duties would never be demanded, on account of the price being at 
or above 55s., and that 10s. became the duty payable at all times 
except those of unusual deficiency, it would establish the fact now 
so much controverted by the. agriculturists, that a duty of 10s, 
would be an efficient protection to their interest—and that fact, 
once established by experience, the legislature would be enabled to 
alter the law on that foundation, and to do away with the high 
duties, which would be, as the high duty of 24s. and 3s. formerly 
was, a mere dead letter. If, on the contrary, it were found, as is 
far from being impossible, that a duty to the amount of 10s. had 
a tendency to raise price beyond the average of 55s., there would 
be an equal facility in lowering it. .The grand object is to re. 
establish an habitual trade, and that object being once accomplished, 
all further changes which the interests of the country might re- 
quire, would be rendered comparatively easy. 

My own opinion certainly is, that we must approximate in time 
more nearly to the system of free trade. I am strongly inclined 
to believe, that the natural price of grain in this country, the-price 
I mean at which, without the payment .of any duty on import, 
wheat would commonly be sold, is higher than is generally ima 
gined, and that with the progress of society its price would in- 
crease. If it be true that with a duty of 10s., and an average price 
of 55s., we should import 5 or 600,000 quarters of foreign wheat 
—what would be the effect of a demand for England of double 
that quantity, a demand by no means unlikely to occur withina 
few years, on account of the increase of our population? Could 
it be supplied to us at the same rate? I have great doubts of it, 
and I know not from whence it could proceed ; if a difficulty oc- 
curred in obtaining it without an increase of price, such an increase 
would take place, and the necessity of so high a duty would no 
longer exist. I am aware that improvements in agriculture, or 
the discovery of more fertile sources from whence supplies can 
be drawn, may counteract this tendency to an augmentation in prices 
and I am far from wishing to dogmatise on a subject necessarily 
inyolved in so much obscurity as the future supply of food for she 
consumption of this country ; but I own I do not see any great 
probability of such increased supplies being obtained without some 
augmentation of price; and on that must chiefly,depend the quan- 
tum of duty to be paid on the import of foreign corn. 
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Great reliance is, lam ‘aware, placed by some on'the ‘supplies 
we may derive from the Black Sea. There can be no doubt of the 
large exports which take place every year from that quarter, larger, 
perhaps, than those which are drawn from the Baltic. 
| But I have great doubts of any considerable portion of the corn 

on its shores finding its way to the English market. M 
reasons for these doubts are as follows :—The Black Sea is in the 
immediate vicinity of countries regularly importing corn, Con- 
stantinople, Malta, the Grecian Archipelago, some parts of Italy 
and Spain, draw their foreign supplies from thence, and commonly 
exhaust its stores; and it appears by a return presented to Parlia- 
ment last year, that from the 5th January, 1817, when the imports 
from the Black Sea were first distinguished in the accounts kept at 
the Custom-house up to 1826, only 50,155 quarters of wheat have 
been imported into this.country from thence ; the year of largest 
import is 1819, when it amounted to 20,685 quarters. The dis- 
tance is so great that the expense and risk attending such an import 
are great impediments to its becoming an extensive traffic. 

There is another circumstance likely to Greate an increased de- 
mand for foreign corn in Ergland, and that is, the increasing con- 
sumption of the various productions of grass land. It has been 
already adverted to; but its bearing on this part of the subject, 
and on the subject of duty on foreign corn, is so important as to 
require a fuller development. 

In proportion as countries become densely peopled, the demand 
for animal food, for milk in its several shapes, and, consequently, 
for grass and hay, necessarily increases; the greater part of these 
cannot be imported from a distance in an uncured state ; their bulk 
and the period of their duration render this impossible : thus it is 
that a natural monopoly of these products is established, and that 
all populous countries have so large a portion of their soil devoted 
either to meadow or pasture. Holland, we know, abounds in grass 
lands, so does the neighborhood of London and other large towns. 
It is singular that, while the first effect of increasing population is to 
convert poor pasture into arable land, the ultimate effect is to re= 
convert a considerable portion of it into rich meadow or pasture, 
There can be no doubt that the quantity of grass land in England 
is ‘on the increase, and that, as its population augments, this species 
of cultivation will be greatly extended: this, too, is either land of the 
best quality, or the most advantageously situated ; and it absorbs 
aconsiderable proportion of the manure which large towns produce. 
Hence arises a necessity for larger imports of foreign corn; and as 

grasé land of this description is always the most valuable to the 
proprictor, its increase is one of the causes of the progressive aug- 
mentation in the value of landéd property. From ‘these con- 
siderations it is that I am strongly induced to believe we should, 
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under a freer system of trade, continue constantly increasing our 
imports of corn, and that the price would gradually, though perhaps 
slowly, increase. Such indeed appears to have been the case from 
the year 1773 to 1820, as appears by the following account of the 
import of foreign and Irish wheat into England. 


Quarters, 
'From 1773 to 1779 the annual average import was 70,863 


1780 to 1789. ° . . ° . 28,350 

1790 to 1799 . : . . . - $21,609 

BN IIR he a crecetinance eadt *nehin2001) 9 

1810 to 1820. . . : . » 684,643 
In the price too there may be traced a progressive rise, though 
the dearth prevalent at the close of the last and commencement of 
this century, together with the depreciation of the currency, and 
the interruption to the corn trade in the latter years of the war, 
caused the prices of the two latter periods to rise to a higher ave+ 
tage than they would otherwise have attained. 


Years. s. ~@: 

Average price from 1773 to 1779 —yj 44 6 
1780 to 1789 . 44 10 

1790 to 1799 ‘ 55 8 

1800 to 1809 . 83 0 


1810 to 1820 . 87 10 

The fact of the alterations of the corn-law which have already been 
alluded to, is a further corroboration of this rise in price; we find 
by the law of 1778, 44s. as the price at which the duty of 6d. per 
quarter was payable; in 1791 it was raised to 54s., and in 1804 to 
66s.; while the law of 1815 fixed 80s. as the import price. I be- 
lieve these prices were not altogether arbitrary, but that the legisla- 
ture, at the time of passing the act, took into ‘consideration the 
average prices which had prevailed for some few years. Indeed, F 
doubt whether the country would quietly have submitted to these 
changes unless such a principle had appeared. These laws were 
ali passed at periods of temporary depression of price, which then, 
as it would be now if the trade were in existence, was attributed 
to the import of foreign corn, which, however, in fact had little or 
nothing to do with it; and it is to be remarked that with the ex- 
ception of the latter period, they never appear to have produced 
any effect at all. ‘Ihe price rose, as I imagine, by natural causes, 
after the passing of the act, and gave us virtually a free trade in 
corn, subject to a small duty. 

It remains now to be seen what effect would be produced on‘our 
agricalture by the renewal of the trade in foreign corn; and the 


inquiry is the more necessary, as on this, as on other parts of the 


' The exports have been deducted. 
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subject, great exaggerations have prevailed. Both friends and foes 
of the corn-law unite in one common opinion, namely, that the 
admission of foreign corn would have the effect of driving the poor 
land.of this country out of cultivation ; and they have thus raised 
an alarm in the minds of the agriculturists, which creates the most 
serious difficulties to those who advocate an alteration of the law. 
Nor is such an apprehension to be wondered at ; for if that were 
indeed the effect to be produced, the misery and desolation it 
would create throughout the county would be such that, deeply 
as I am convinced of the necessity of a change in the law, I own 
my zeal would be considerably abated by so dismal a prospect. 
My opinion, however, is, that no such effect would be produced. 
I.do not believe a single acre, now cultivated with profit, would 
cease to be cultivated after the alteration of the law. The reasons 
on which this persuasion is founded are as follows :—In the first 
place, although the average price of the last three or four years 
exhibits a great fall as compared with that which existed berween 
1810 and 1820, the latter being 87s. 10d., and the former under 
60s., I am not aware of any quantity of poor land having been 
thereby thrown out of cultivation. I have neither seen nor heard 
of it; and being myself an occupier as well as a proprietor of poor 
land, I can take on me to assert, that if, in some partial instances, 
such an effect has been produced, it at least has been any thing 
but extensive. ‘The effect which has been produced I believe to 
be this, that very expensive manures have not been purchased so 
largely, and spread with so prodigal a hand on the land; that 
draining and other expensive improvements have been carried on 
with Jess rapidity, and that clover leys have in some instances been 
allowed to lie down for a longer period than heretofore. 

It may, however, be objected, that if foreign corn be admitted, 
it must displace an equal quantity of British growth; and this 
would be true if our ordinary produce were equal to our ordinary 
consumption, but of this I entertain great doubts. For forty-seven 
years, ending 1820, there never has occurred a period of five years 
in which an import of foreign corn has not existed ; and it will be 
seen by a reference to the account already given of the imports of 
foreign corn, that, with one exception, each succeeding ten 
exhibits an increase of these imports as compaied with the period 
immediately antecedent—this can only be accounted for by sup« 
posing that the ordinary produce had fallen short of the ordinary 
consumption. The experience of the last six years appears cet 
tainly at first to.lead to a different conclusion ; but if there be any 
truth inthe explanation I have given of the circumstances which have 
enabled us to go on during that time without an import of core, 
except indeed that admitted during the last and present year, 
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namely, an exhaustion’ of the stock in hand; it will not be found to 
be such an exception as to invalidate the hypothesis I have adopt- 
ed. It should also be borne in mind that in 1820 we began with 
large stocks; there had occurred in the two antecedent years the 
largest import of wheat ever known, amounting to 1,582,379 quar- 
ters, and this was followed by one or two years of extraordina 
abundance; the result of which was, that at the harvest of 182] 
there was a much larger stock on hand than is usually the case, and 
which must have required, under any ‘circumstances, a certain 
period to bring down to the usual level. 

I have thus, Gentlemen, endeavored to place before you the 
leading features of this most interesting and important subject, and 
if I have been at all successful in explaining to you the grounds of 
the opinion I entertain on it, I shall, I hope, stand excused from 
the charge of needlessly agitating so momentous a question. I 
should indeed feel that had I remained inactive, impressed as I am 
with the necessity of an alteration of this law, I should have betrayed 

‘a most important trust confided tomy hands when elected as your 
representative, that of endeavoring to remove a most serious ob- 
struction to the peace and the future welfare of the communitys 
I should have held myself in some. measure responsible for the 
evils which the continuance of the present corn-law must. in- 
evitably entail on ovr country. The effort of combating the 
prejudice which prevails on the subject has been painful to me 
im no ordinary degree, and deeply have I regretted the hostile 
attitude in which it has made me appear to a class so. deser- 
vedly esteemed as the agricultural body—with whom I am inti- 
mately allied, not only by a community of interest, but union 
of feeling in all save this question. I would implore them to 
weigh well the arguments which have been advanced on it; and 
to reflect whether, independent of all pecuniary considerations, the 
re-establishment of that harmony which used to prevail amongst 
different classes in this country, and which this question has already 
done much to weaken, would not be cheaply purchased by conces- 
sions no less demanded by fair argument than called for by the 
experience of those benefits which have resulted from the former 
existence of that most important ofall branches of commerce, ‘the 
trade in corn, I would implore them to consider that agriculture, 
although like other interests subject to temporary derangement, 
never can be other than permanently florishing in that country 
where trade and manufactures abound; and that any other advan- 
tages to the agricultural interest than those which naturally arise 
from the increase of the industry, the skill and capital of the country 
are purchased at the expense of other classes, and though they may 
essentially injure, can never promote the real interest of England. 
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Sir, 


Your Letter to the Electors of Bridgenorth is distinguished by 
a fairness and liberality which give it every claim to attention on 
the part of those to whom the corn question is a subject of interest. 
Agreeing with you in many of the positions which you support, 
but being of opinion that there is much danger, in the present 
state of public feeling, of precipitancy in the alteration of the 
corn-laws which are now iw force, I take the liberty of address- 
ing to you, as one of the most able and candid supporters of the 
cOnimercial interest, a few remarks on the subject, to which an 
attentive perusal of your letter to your constituents has given 
rise. You state, in unequivocal terms, your “ fear” of ‘the imme- 
diate effects” to be produced by an alteration of the present sys- 
tem of corn-laws, unless we proceed in the measure “ with great 
prudence ;” and that, in amending such laws, it is “ most desir- 
able that we should not expose to unnecessary hazard an interest 
80 extensive and so important as the agricultural interest of this 
kingdom.” 

When a gentleman like yourself, of independent character and 
circumstances, aud eminently conversant with the philosophy, if 
not the details of commerce, comes forward as the champion of 
the «mercantile world, and, with a candor and ingenuousness 
which are highly creditable to you, makes thé admission which I 
have now mentioned, it ought fairly to be expected to curb the 
impetuosity of those who are disposed to overlook practical con- 
siderations of expediency, in their anxiety tv conduct legislation on 
philosophical principles. 
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‘The reign of ultraism in politics is over; but there is, in 
fashion, a species of ultraism in political economy, which requires 
the more attention from practical men, because it is thought to 
evince, in the possessor, a somewhat flattering degree of liberality 
and freedom from prejudice, which may be safely indulged in by 
the most cautious politicians, because it does not carry with it the 
indications or obligations of party. 

Landholders have been represented as a proud and interested 
body of men, having the power to check improvements, and the 
disposition to make laws in subserviency to their own purposes, 
Farmers have been described as mercenary and discontented, as 
making the most of their grievances, and watchful for opportu- 
nities of sounding them to the world. Agricultural meetings and 
petitions have been condemned as an unnecessary interference 
with the progress of liberal opinions, and decried as unworthy 
attempts to excite warmth, and to raise up an improper influence 
in the consideration of an important national question, And yet 
who were the persons that commenced the discussions on the corn- 
laws two years since? It cannot be denied, that agriculture had 
been in a state of extreme suffering for some years previously, 
and that it was then just beginning to emerge from a state of 
exhaustion which had scarcely ever a parallel. It is likewise very 
well known, that at that time manufactures and commerce were 
in a high, and I believe, unexampled state of prosperity, founded, 
im a very important degree, on the increased consumption which 
the improvement in agricultural affairs produced at home; and 
yet this was the period chosen for commencing an outcry against 
landholders and farmers, which could not, when soberly viewed, 
but be regarded as premature and mistimed, They were repre- 
sented as gorged with the spoils of the public, though their prices 
were not one-half what they once were ; and the most sensitive feel- 
ings of our nature were excited against them, though every one at 
all conversant with the subject must have known that such 
prices, for the short period of their continuance, and you your- 
self admit the fact, could not, by any means, make up the severe 
losses of former years, 

It is not to be wondered, then, that meetings should be held 
in the country as well as in towns; and that associations should 
be formed for the protection of agriculture, when a single move- 
ment of the corporation of London, or of any principal manufac- 
turing town, excited, perhaps, by the exertions of a single bustling 
dividual, is able, in an instant, to sound an alarm through the 
whole kingdom. Agriculturists may be unreasonable in their 
claims and expectations, and many of them are so; but they 
would really be the stupid and doltish individuals which some are 
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inclined to represent them, if they did not see’ that :the simulta- 
neous efforts which the activity and union of commercial men are 
so readily capable of making against their interests, aided, as they 
generally are, by much of the powerful exertions of the daily 
press, can alone be met and counteracted by activity and union 
on their part. — 

The most important part of the discussion which is carried, on 
in your letter to your constituents, relates to the necessity for cer- 
tain alterations in the corn-laws, and the advantages which such 
alterations would be likely to produce. 

You give it as your opinion, that the landed interest attach far 
too much consequence to the present corn-laws; and that their 
fears are greatly exaggerated, as well respecting the quantity of 
wheat that could be furnished to us by foreign countries, as the 
price at which it could be introduced imto Great Britain. But 
supposing this to be the case, are not the advantages to berde- 
rived from the admission of foreign corn overrated in precisely ithe 
same ratio? 

If your statement is correct, that the free importation of corn 
is so small a boon, as far as agriculture is concerned, as not to be 
worth refusing, how are we. to reconcile this view of the subject, 
to the magnitude and importance which it is represented to pos- 
sess in commerce, and which makes it dangerous to be: with- 
held? 

In optics, it is well known that indistinctness of vision prodaces 

many errors in the estimate of the size of bodies; a crow in a 
mist appearing as large as a man, or a horse as a castle. With 
men of less clear understandings, | should be inclined to refer, 
what appears to me so material a defect in the main argument of 
your letter, either to that species of optical deception which I 
have just mentioned, or to the microscopic influence of a fervid 
imagination. 
» lmportation of corn is considered as operating in two ways ; 
first, by reducing its price in this country, and thus allowing 
British manufacturers to diminish the wages of labor,.and there- 
fore to compete with other countries where the prices of Jabor 
are less; and, secondly, by enabling our manufacturers to trans- 
mit to such countries as send’ us corn an equal amount.of their 
manufactures, which could not be purchased in any other way. 

When. you state that 600,000 quarters of wheat are as:much 
and even more than can reasonably be expected as an average of 
importation, which, at 24s. per quarter, would cost ‘720,000 
from the grower, it cannot but forcibly press itself on the con- 
sideration, whether this amount of annual importation would:be at 
all likely to remove the difficulties under which manufactures 
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and. commerce at: present ‘labor, or in any material degree to ad- 
vance their general interests. és 

We are informed by Mr. Jacob,' that in the year 1810 our 
exports (setting aside fractions) amounted to sixty-two millions; 
and that a deduction. of fifteen millions of colomal produce re- 
exported, left an amount of forty-seven millions, which consisted 
entirely of British produce and manufactures, This sum is not 
far, b believe, from the truth at present, though I have not at hand 
the full opportunities. of ascertaining the point. It is apparent, 
however, that if this is at all near the average of our exports, an 
addition of 720,000/. to them would be only a sixty-fifth part of 
the ‘whole ; and it is difficult to see how an increase of our exports 
to this extent, though of course useful as far as it goes, can be 
the means of rescuing our manufacturers from a state of utter 
depression and debasement, to that of the high prosperity which, 
we are teld, would be the effect of repealing the corn-bill. 

You are too candid to insist that the distress of the manufac- 
turing districts is mainly attributable to the corn-laws. You ad- 
mit that it is not strictly dependent on them; and speak with a 
feeling of doubt on the extent to which they are even accessary, 
in increasing the difficulties which our manufacturers have so 
largely experienced. It can hardly be questioned, that the great 
cause of those difficulties is the weight of goods with which ma- 
chinery and enterprise have loaded them ; and it does not appear, 
on any calculation of the amount which a probable wer 4 
portation of corn bears to the probable mass of accumulated 
production, that the relief to the manufacturer would be very sen- 
sibly felt, by an importation being permanently allowed by law 
to the extent which you mention. _In point of fact, an experiment 
has been made, as you yourself state, of an admission into our 
markets of corn from Canada, or from bond, during each of the 
two last years, to an extent nearly equal to that for which you 
contend, and yet without any material influence arising from it, in 
either preventing or removing the evils complained of. 

It seems, indeed, to be apparent, that no permanent extension 
of trade can keep pace with production, which is conducted as if 
demand were interminable and unlimited. 

In reasoning from the past to the future, you appeal to the 
period between the years 1773 and 1815, as proving the very high 
state‘of prosperity which Great Britain enjoyed, in all the particu- 
lars which constitute the greatness of a country; and you connect 
this with the existence ofa principle of law, relative to the-impor- 


! Considerations on the Protection required by British Agriculture, and 
ou the Influence of the Price of Corn on exportable Productions, by W. 
Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. 
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tation of corn, which was interrupted at the latter period, | 1 have 
no difficulty in admitting the correctness of your statement, as to 
the rapid strides which this country made during the period men- 
tioned by you, and particularly the latter part of it; but cannot 
consider this as having any thing to do either with the facility of 
eens corn, or the quantity imported. 
rather the year 1767, than 1773, that should have been men- 

tioned as that in which a greater than ordinary importation com- 
menced; for the average excess of annual importation, up: to the 
latter year, was nearly as great as that of the first five years of the 
haleyon period mentioned by you, and was much greater than that 
of the third and fourth five years ; while, in the second, it is to be 
observed, that the exportation exceeded the importation, nearly as 
much as the importation did the exportation at any, and more than 
at two, of the periods just mentioned. 

This will be seen more distinctly from the following tabular 
view :— 

Quarters. 


From 1767 to 1772, both inclusive, the annual 
average excess of imports above exports, was . 120,778 














From 1773 to 1777 _ . a - 149,588 
From 1778 to 1782, excess ‘of exp. 95,980 : 

From 1783 to 1787, excess of eve > - 84,577 

From 1788 to 1792 . ° ‘ - 70,123 

425,066 

Deduct excess of exports . ; . 95,930 

: $29,136 

Annual average of the five periods . 65,827 

From 1793 to 1797 . . e ° ° - 482,620 

From 1798 to 1802 . ° ‘ ° + 779,397 

From 1803 to 1807 . ° x : ; - 439,012 

From 1808 to 1812 . ° ‘ ° ’ + 454,067 

1813 & 1814 . ° ° . > - $70,544 

2,471,640 


Annual average of the five periods 494,318 


It appears, therefore, that for twenty-six years, viz. from 1766 
to 1793, in which twentyetwo of the forty-two years quoted by you 
are included, the average excess of importation was not quite 
70. ,000 quarters per annum; atrifle not to be named as having ay 
sort of palpable national operation. 

From the year 1793 up to 1814, inclusive, the importation of 
corn increased so as to make the annual average nearly 500,000 
quarters, or, reckoning the value paid for it to the grower at 24s. 
per quarter, a seventy-fifth part of the exports of the country, The 
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national population was, without doubt, at this period rapidly.ad- 
vancing ; and this, with the exigencies of war, produced a greater 
than ordinary demand for agricultural produce. But the real cause 
of such an.importation, small as it must be considered in a national 
point.of view, is to be seen in the bad harvests and deficient crops 
which so frequently occurred between the years 1793 and 1812. 
Qn. referrmg to Mr. Tooke’s valuable work on high and low prices, 
you will find that during this period, amounting to twenty-two 
years, there were no fewer than eleven years of scanty harvests, 

Deficient production was therefore the ultimate cause of this 
increased importation ; and, in reasoning from effects, it would be 
just as philosophical to refer the prosperity of that period to bad 
harvests, without which such an extent of importation would not 
have taken place, and to advancing prices, which were the conse- 
quences of increased demand. for corn in this country, as to a sys- 
tem of laws which would have had no palpable operation, except 
under the uncontrollable circumstances of seasons. 

An increased importation would have occurred on any necessity 
for it arising, if the change of law effected in 1773 had not taken 
place. Such was the fact after the deficient harvest of 1765; such 
was likewise the case after that of 1757; and those were two of 
the only three bad seasons which had occurred from the year 1715 
up to the first mentioned period. The third was in the year 1740; 
and then it was found that the extra supply wanted was produced 
from our exports of corn being diminished from an average of 
above 300,000 quarters per annum, (as occurred in the preceding 
five years,) to less than 50,000 quarters. 

It is a favorite idea with yourself and other modern political 
economists, that a valuable result of a freer importation of corn, 
will be that of removing a principle of fluctuation in the price of 
the article, which is regarded as materially depending on the pre- 
sent laws, and as equally unfavorable to the farmer, the landlord, 
and the consumer. 

But I would appeal to the experience of the whole period to 
which our documents extend, whether it is possible, by any human 
efforts, to prevent fluctuations in the price of corn, A glance at 
Mr. Tooke’s Tables will demonstrate that the thing is impossible ; 
and that the effects of seasons, whether bad or good, will set at 
nought the pigmy efforts of human skill to counteract them. 

It sounds very plausibly, too, that by a freer importation of 
corp, we allow the plenty of one country to counteract the scarcity 
of another; whereas it is found that Great Britain is very much 
an epitome of Europe; and that from the best evidence which 
can be obtained on the subject, as given by Mr. Tooke, and as 
sanctioned by the high authority of the House of Commons itself, 
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there is‘a prevalence ‘of .a general ‘similarity of seasons: over: ithe 
whole of Europe; within certain latitudes. 

Mr. Lowe’s information is highly important on this subject." 

** The public,” says he, “ particularly the untravelled part of 
the public, are hardly aware of the similarity of temperature ‘pre+ 
vailing throughout what+may be called the -corn-country of 
Europe, we mean Great Britain, Ireland, the north of France, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, the north-west of Germany, and}‘in 
some measure, Poland and the-north-east of Germany. ) All this 
tract is situated between the 45th and 55th degrees of latitude, 
and subject, in a considerable degree, to the prevalence’ of simi- 
lar winds. Neither the superabundance of rain which we ex- 
perience in one summer, or its deficiency in another, are by any 
means confined to Great Britain and Ireland; while iv winter, 
both the intensity and duration of frost are always greater on the 
Continent. Exceptions certainly exist in particular tracts; but 
in support of our general argument, we have merely to recall to 
those of our readers who are of an age to recollect the early part 
of the war, or who have attended to registers of temperature, 
the more remarkable seasons of the present age: thus, in 1794, 
the spring was prematurely warm on the Continent, as in Eng- 
land ; there, as with us, the summer of 1798 was dry, and that 
of 1799 wet: again, in 1811, the harvest was deficient throughout 
the north-west of Europe, generally from one and the same cause, 
blight ; while that of 1816 was still more generally deficient, from 
rain and want of warmth. In regard to a more remote period, 
we mean the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries generally, if . 
the temperature has not been so accurately noted, we find, from 
the coincidence in prices, that it is highly probable that there 
prevailed a great similarity in the weather of the Continent; thus, 
in France, the latter years of the seventeenth century, the sea- 
sons of 1708 and 1709, as well as several of the seasons between 
1764 and 1773, were as unpropitious, and attended with as great 
an advance of price, as in England.” 

Similar statements are given by Dr. Adam Smith, as noticed by 
Mr. Tooke. 

The forty-two years which you mention, as being remarkable 
for the prosperity of the country, presented a greater extent of 
fluctuation in prices, than any which has been experienced since’; 
the lowest prices having been 36s. in the year 1779, and the 
highest 128s, 6d. in the year 1801. Here was a fluctuation to 
more than three and a half times the extent; whereas a fluctua- 


' The present State of England in regard to Agriculture, Trade, and 
Finance, &c., by Joseph Lowe, Esq. 
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tion to only about double the extent occurred since the year 
1815: the highest price, 94s. being in 1817, and the lowest, 43s. 
in 1822. 

Not less remarkable are the fluctuations which have occurred 
in the price of corn from the year 1646, at which the registry 
begins, to the commencement of the period from which you 
date your calculation. A slight inspection of the table of prices 
will prove this to be the case; and the following are some of the 
most striking differences :— 


s. & "3. ad 
From 1648 to 1654, 6 years, the price varied from 75 6to23 1 
From 1655 to 1659,5 . ° ° ° 4 -29 7to58 8 
From 1662 to 1666,5 . ° ° ° ° -65 9to32 O 
From 1672 to 1674,2 . ° . ° e - 36 5to61 O 
From 1674 to 1676,2 . ‘ A “ ‘ - 61 Oto3ss 9 
From 1676 to 1679, 3 . ° ° ° ° - 33 9to53 O 
From 1687 to 1688,1 . . ° . ° . 22 4to40 10 
From 1689 to 1693, 4 . ‘ ‘ a ° - 26 8to60 O 
From 1695 to 1696,1 . . Pe e ° - 47 OtO63 O 
From 1698 to 1702,4 . ° ° ° ‘ - 60 9to26 O 
From 1706 to 1709, 3 . ‘ ‘ . - 23 1to69 9 
From 1710 to 1715,5 . ° ‘ ‘ ; - 69 4to3s8 2 
From 1716 to 1719,3 . i . E . - 42 8to31 O 
From 1723 to 1725,2 . ‘ ° é ° - 30 10to48 O 
From 1727 to 1728,1 . . ° ° - 37 4to48 5 
From 1728 to 1732,4 . ‘ . é F - 48 5to28 8 
From 1740 to 1743,3 . . . ° . - 45 1to2@2 1 
From 17438 to 1746,3 . ‘ > - . - 22 1t0384 8 
From 1755 to 1757,2 . ° ° ° . - 30 i1to53 4 
From 175710 1761,4. . . «+ «. 58 4to%6 9 
From 1761 to 1765,4 . e ° > F -26 9to48 O 


It seems to be demonstrable, therefore, that no alteration which 
can be made in the system of corn-laws, no assimilation to what 
has been regarded as the practice of former periods, will, in any 
material degree, prevent that fluctuation of prices which, though 
depending mainly on the season, you are disposed to regard as 
very much the fruits of the present system. In considermg the 
subject of fluctuations, you are, indeed, a little hard on state 
doctors, without considering how natural it is for doctors to 
disagree, and how difficult is a decision as to the judgment ex- 
ercised, either by the medical or political physician, when it is 
by the result, not by the means employed in effecting it, that 
ability is for the most part estimated ;—“ ab eventu, precipue, 
honorem aut dedecus reportant.” But when you charge the 
Parliamentary faculty with throwing their patient, the agricul- 
turist, into an ague, you appear to forget that there is such a thing 
as mistaking an ague, which is generally considered as an imno- 
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cuous.and manageable sort of complaint, for a more formidable 
disease, and thus endangering, by severe or mistaken remedies, the 
production of a more severe malady. 

You seem not to bear in mind, likewise, that the mere dif- 
ference of feeling, which is experienced in a variable climate; or, 
pernapne the little chilliness, or slight cold, to which the most 

ealthy, in our insular situation especially, must be subject, may 
be conjured up to the most formidable symptoms, calculated to 
excite alarm through the whole kingdom, and to accumulate pre- 
scriptions and exorcisms from every part of the empire. 









































Et Metus, et malesuada Fames, et turpis Egestas, 
Terribiles visu forme. 


The ague-fit is, however, nothing more, in fact, than the mala- 
die du pays of this and of every other country ; and, unless a pro- 
cess can be invented for changing climate, and producing a sort of 
artificial temperature in the atmosphere, it will be in vain to ex- 
pect to submit it to Parliamentary authority. 

In representing the natural progress of nations to be from the 
agricultural to the manufacturing state, you employ a very common 
and a very specious view of the subject. America should, there- 
fore, according to this hypothesis, be solely or principally a grower 
of corn, which she should dispose of to Great Britam for manu- 
factures, which ought to be the chief objects of our attention. 

But, because we have extensive manufactures in this country, 
is this a reason why farming is to be a secondary consideration 
with us, when, according to your own estimate, we are to depend 
for twenty-two parts out of twenty-three of our consumption of 
wheat, and of course for an equal, or even greater degree, of 
many other articles of growth, on the production of our own 
country, or of Ireland? 

Would it be politic, likewise, in Ameriea, because she is a new 
country, to lend herself to this hypothesis, and to give up to old 
Europe all claims to commerce and manufactures, and trust to the 
sale of her corn for procuring manufactures, colonial produce, 
and the luxuries of the East ? 

America has good ports, and an active enterprising people ; and 
it would be bad policy in her not to direct part of her energies to 
the production or procurement of various articles of importance in 
life with which to exchange, as we do in this country, for the pro- 
duct of her own soil, 

You state the various circumstances which prevent America 
from exporting much corn, and England from receiving much ; 
and to what use therefore, unless the hypothesis can be applied 
on a large scale, is the hypothesis at all? England onghit ‘to be, 
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by calculation, the largest corn-importing country in the world ; 
and yet you consider the importation of one twenty-third part of 
the produce necessary for her subsistence, as carrying your views 
into effect. ‘The general experience of the world, indeed, seems 
to indicate, that no country which has soil enough, and that of 
sufficiently good quality to grow corn to feed its inhabitants, will 
depend for any large supply on foreign countries. 

I know that with many, however, it is a common notion, and 
particularly with the political economists of large towns, that the 
cultivation of corn in this country should be entirely a subordi- 
nate consideration ; and that it would be the best policy for a 
nation such as ours is, which is largely concerned in manufactures, 
to trust for our principal supply of grain to other countries, which 
could grow it ata cheaper rate, and which would at all times be 
glad to exchange it for our manufactures. 

If we consider your statement, and that of Mr. Jacob, as to 
the probable amount of importation of corn into this country, to 
be at all correct, and compare this with the greatest importation 
which has taken place, under every temptation of gain to the 
foreign grower, it will be seen that this view of things is of a very 
extravagant nature, and is a deduction of mere theorists. 

It would be difficult to define the precise kind of land to which 
alone the attention of the farmer ought to be directed in pro- 
ducing corn in this country. 

During the very high prices of grain which existed some years 
since, all sorts of artificial manure were employed, at a very heavy 
expense which could not at present be borne, in increasing the 
productive powers of every description of land; but we may, 1 
think, safely infer, on the subject of cultivation, that if a farmer 
depends for his manure on stock which he is able to support by 
hay, natural or artificial grasses, or green crops grown in rotation 
with white ones on his own ground, without having recourse to 
oil-cakes, or to the production of other farms, he will not be car- 
rying on his husbandry at such a rate as will require exorbitant 
prices to remunerate him. There is unquestionably a value of 
production, at which land of an inferior quality will not only afford 
no rent, but not pay for any sort of cultivation bestowed on it; 
and of the policy of reducing prices, so as to throw such land out 
of cultivation, you express your decided disapprobation. You 
doubt, indeed, whether a single acre, now cultivated with profit, 
would cease to be cultivated, after such an alteration of the corn- 
laws has been made as you consider necessary ; but, at the same 
time, you very forcibly and feelingly observe, that if the conse- 

quence of the admission of foreign corn would be the.driving the 
poor land of this country out of cultivation, your zeal for a change 
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of law would be “ considerably abated,” by the dismal prospect 
of the “ misery and desolation” which must be produced through- 
out the country by such a measure. 

Some of our modern political economists consider the devas- 
tating principle against which you so properly contend, as a trifling 
little occarrence in society ; a mere balaucing of accounts between 
agriculture and commerce, in which the one or the other may 
happen, as the case may be, to be the debtor or the creditor. 

It must unquestionably be from an ignorance of the extent of 
the evil, that such gentlemen could view it with indifference, either 
as far as individuals or the public are concerned. ‘Theorists will 
go far in support of their opinions, and ultra-economists further 
than most men; but it would be difficult to conceive, that any 
could be found of such imperturbable coolness of mind, as to 
console themselves amid the misfortunes of any class of society, 
bythe consideration that they may have been produced according 
to true principles of philosophy, and with due regard to the sym- 
metry of hypothesis; and that they ought, therefore, to be cheer- 
fully submitted to, as necessary and unavoidable dispensations of 
Providence. Such politicians may be classed with those described 
by Bacon, as “ gerentes se pro centro mundi, ac si omnes lmex 
in se suisque fortunis debeant concurrere ;” but it is not the good 
cheer, or the fascinating discussions of Political Economy Clubs, 
those noctes coeneque Deorum, which, I am persuaded, will in- 
duce any Englishman when it comes to the push practically to 
concur in opinions which would lead to that extent of evil which 
you have so strongly deprecated. During the years 1813 and 
1814, we are told by Mr. Jacob, that an eighth part of the pro- 
duce of the country in wheat arose from cold clay and light sandy 
soils, which had recently been brought into cultivation. But an 
eighth part of the wheat consumed by the country is not less than 
1,700,000 quarters ; and this is equal to the whole amount of im- 
portation, even including the corn from Ireland, which has ever 
been produced from every stimulus which extravagant prices have 
given ; and it exceeds, by three times, the quantity on which. this 
country, according to your view of the matter and that of Mr. 
Jacob, is able permanently to depend for its supply of the prime 
necessary of life. Government, fortunately, forma third, and in- 
dependent party, between those who push agricultural claims to 
an inordinate extent, and those who set them at nought, as anti- 
quated and obsolete, and as being out of fashion in all good so- 
ciety ; and, I think, we may fully depend on their discretion and 
judgment, for not making near 2,000,000 of the population of 
this country dependent on other countries for their principal sub- 
sistence. 
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But there is something besides putting land out of cultivation, 
which would be of the most unfavorable nature to a country. It 
is well known that the productiveness of land mainly depends on 
keeping it clean and dry, and in manuring it. If agricultural pro- 
fits are much diminished, the farmer, in the first place, necessarily 
keeps down his labor as much as he can. In this way he lessens 
his growth. He is also able to keep less stock ; and then he de- 
prives himself of the very life’s blood of production. But does not 
he likewise diminish the production of the country ? and every one, 
who is the least conversant with agriculture, knows how readily 
this could go to the extent of half a quarter per acre in any de- 
scription of land; and yet such a diminution would amount to a 
seventh or eighth of the whole produce of the country. 

I cannot agree with you in the propriety of the blame which 
you throw against government, for having delayed for two years 
to bring forward any specific measure for altering the corn-laws, 
after admitting that the law required alteration. 

It is not an unfrequent subject of remark, that defects are 
sooner discovered than remedies; and government are surely not 
to be blamed because they took time not only to obtain informa- 
tion on the general circumstances which were to direct their 
opinions on a momentous question, but to consider how any 
changes were likely both to be received and to operate. 

They have instituted a very prudent and necessary inquiry as to 
the extent, as well as the price, at which supplies are likely to be 
procured from abroad; and, I trust, that such inquiries are still 
going on. ] 

But, in order still further to pave the way for the alterations 
which Parliament may think necessary in the corn-laws, they have 
admitted, as a preliminary measure, the importation of Canada and 
bonded corn ; and in doing so, they have unquestionably prepared 
the market for that moderate and regular supply of the article, on 
which alone free importation can be permitted with safety. 

This appears to you to be an excess of prudence; but with the 
necessity for caution which you so candidly admit, and with the 
portion of uncertainty which must attend all the data on which: 
Parliament reason on the subject of the corn-laws, I cannot but 
express my surprise, that you should have been an advotate for 
that precipitancy which an earlier alteration in them would have 
indicated. The fear is not unreasonable, you readily allow, that 
if our markets were open for ‘* the wheat of the whole world,” 
we should be liable “ to be inundated by it; and that changes of a 
fearful nature might consequently take place in our agricultural 
prospects.” Is not this, therefore, a good reason for the corn-laws 
being touched with caution? If the question related to letting off 
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a large accumulation of water, particularly when you could not 
ascertain its depth with precision, you would not hesitate in the 
choice of gradual or sudden means for effecting it. You would 
not endanger the inundation of a country, merely because a cert 
tain portion of irrigation was necessary, when, by the formation of 
proper pipes and sluices, you might accomplish all which'we have 
occasion for with safety? There is a growing conviction, "you 
observe, that the present corn-laws will soon be repealed, or 
essentially altered. ‘This very conviction prepares for the changes 
and the decided infractions of law, which you view as irrational 
and unstatesman-like, are to be regarded as so many experiments, 
first to remove difficulties existing, and then to try the effects’ of 
future changes. 

Farmers have a right to fear an inundation of corn; and you 
admit that it is natural for them to do so. They are, therefore, 
entitled to expect that such shall be effectually guarded against. 
They have just begun to recover from a state of suffering ; but 
they are told that they must prepare for a little more of the same 
species of discipline, which brought so many of them to ruin. 
~The progress to health through augmented suffering, is not 
quite apparent to them; and it is not extraordinary, that they 
should have some difficulty in discovering the sagacity of that 
practitioner, who, when a patient was just obtaining a recruit from 
a severe illness (such as that from which you admit that agricul- 
turists have not yet recovered), should, instead of continuing the 
regimen by which convalescence has been advanced, see, in the 
good appetite and improving looks of his patient, a melancholy 
presage of future ailments, and direct bis view rather to keep down 
than promote strength. Such a plan would savor of the disci- 
pline of Barataria; and would soon be felt, no less sensibly 
by the agricultural community than it was by the renowned 
governor, Sancho Panza himself. Sancho’s stomach was in the 
habit of frequently speaking very intelligibly to him ; and, as be 
had not gone deep into political economy, he was at a loss to un- 
derstand the doctrine of his physician, “‘ many thanks to him,” 
who, as he said, would have him “ die of hunger, in order to live.” 
“ God grant the same life,” cried the famished governor, “‘ to 
Signor Doctor Pedro Rezio Tirteafuera, and all those of his tribe; 
I mean bad physicians, for good ones deserve palms and laurels.” 

But the delay which you blame government for conceding, had 
likewise this advantage attaching to it, that it afforded an oppor 
tunity of examining into, and, if necessary, of correcting, by the 
result of all those inquiries which an active-minded public have 
Opportunities of making, Mr. Jacob’s reports as to the quantities 
of corn which the northern parts of Europe are capable of furnish- 
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ing for,expertation ;, and though [ think: we ought not,for various 
reasons, implicitly to fely,on the correctness of his: statements, 
even if, not contradicted, yet their remaining unimpugned, after a 
sufficient period had elapsed for ascertaining their. accuracy, is 
tiouably a.circumstance materially in their favor. 

», You,mention, as a powerful reason for altering the fabric of our 
cora-laws, that they. are a flagrant deviation from our: ancient 
scheme of policy,. There is not much to be hinged on an argu- 
ment.of this kind, because the change of circumstances which time, 
the great innovater, produces, renders it necessary to accommodate 
laws to.the existing state of society. But, in fact, our forefathers 
deemed it proper, by a statute passed so early as the 3d of Edward 
1V. ch. 2. (A. D. 1463) to prohibit the importation of corn when 
below a certain price, which continued till the reign of James: L., 
and has occasionally, [ believe, been resorted to since. ‘This act ' 
is remarkable for the introduction of a kindly feeling towards our 
sister island, which, as far as corn is concerned, now forms, much 
to the credit of all parties, and eminently to the advantage of 
both countries, one of our permanent and unchangeable relations. 

An authority, therefore, which is still more ancient than that 
which you have brought forward, may be pleaded in favor of the 
enactment of 1815, with all “ the parade of patriotism,” as you 
are pleased to term it, with which it was supported. Most men 
have some interests or other in great questions, and many are im- 
properly biassed by them; but I am not aware of any one who 
supported the corn-laws on the puerile ground of having soledy in 
view the good of the country. 1 should be as little disposed to 
give him credit for ingenuousness, and an absence of all personal 





* “ Whereas the labourers and occupiers of husbandrie within this realme 
of England, be dayly grievously endamaged by bringing of corne out of 
other lands and parts, into this realme of England, when corne of the grow- 
ing of this realme is at a low price: our redoubted Sovereigne Lord the 
King, considering the premisses, by the advise, assent, and authoritie 
aforesaid, hath ordained and established, that no person from the Feast of 
Saint John the Baptist next comming, shall bring, or convey into any place 
or porte of this realme, by way of merchandize, nor otherwise, any wheate, 
rye, or barley which is not of the growing of this land, or of any ile pertain- 
img to the same; or of the growing of the countries of Inrranp or Wales, 
at any time that the quarter of wheate doth not exceede the price of 5s. 8d.; 
the quarter of rye doth not exceede the price of 4s.; and the quarter of 
barley 3s.; of lawful money of England, within the place or porte where 
such wheate, rye, or barley shall happen to be brought, upon paine of for- 
feiture of the said wheate, rye, or barley. The one halfe to the use of our 
Sovereigne Lord the King, and the other halfe to him that shall happen 'to 
seise such wheate, rye, or barley. 

“ Provided always, that this acte extend not to any wheate, rye, or barley 


taken by any of the King’s liege people upon the sea, without fraud or 
couine,” 
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feeling on such a subject, as I should the manufacturer, who prow 
fesses to call out for cheap bread, solely in order that ‘the»poor 
may be better. fed, when bis real object is that he may ‘pay them 
less wages, and have an mcreased demand: for his «goods)’ ‘The 
interests of both classes are inseparably connected. ‘The+manu- 
facturer, merchant, and tradesman, consume the corn grown by'the 
farmer, who unquestionably owes to the increase of manufactures, 
and the extension of trade and commerce, a great increate of de- 
mand for his produce; but the farmer, landholder, and ‘all whovere 
more or less remotely connected with the soil, and who form thé 
largest part of society, are the best customers of the manufacturer 
and merchant ; and I think there is no doubt, that if domesti¢ 
demand is materially affected, the want of it would be ney com- 
pensated by the foreign market, 0 
The modifications which Parliament have deemed it proper to 
make in the corn-laws of 1815, render it probable either that these 
laws will be a good deal altered, or that a constant importation 
with a protecting duty will be substituted for them.- ‘The® oc 
currence of heavy crops after the large importations of 1818 and 
1819, arid the consequent glut of corn-and reduction. of price, 
tended to convey to the minds of agriculturists themselves doubts 
as to the policy of a statute which knows no medium between full 
admission and complete exclusion. 
- if Parliament should, however, be disposed to permit constant 
importation with a protecting duty (which is exceedingly »pro- 
bable), it will then be a grave matter of consideration, what amount 
of duty will afford a sufficient protection to the British agrical- 
turist. An average price of from 60s. to 64s. per quarter, seems, 
by the instructions given to Mr. Jacob,’ to be that which govern- 
ment considers as sufficient to remunerate the grower of corn; and 
Mr. Jacob thinks, that with a duty of 10s. or 12s. per quarter on 
imported wheat, it would require an average price of above 64s, 
to re-establish the trade with the Baltic. You yourself consider 
an average of 55s.as the utmost to which it would be politic to 
raise the price of wheat in this country; and view this price as 
one which, with 10s. or 12s. of duty, would be sufficient to pro- 
duce the same effect. But here is a difference in opinion of such 
magnitude, as to show clearly that with the best information, and I 
think I may say with the best intentions, there is a great liability to 
err in all calculations of this kind. With your strong feelings in 
favor of change, you admit that we are at present “ legislating 
somewhat in the dark ;” and yow are so little confident of the pro- 
priety of any specific enactment on the subject, as to be favorable, 


1 See Mr: Jacob’s Report, 1826. 
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in the first instance, to a graduated scale of duty, which may afford 
the necessary experience which is now wanting on the subject, 
aod enable us best to meet the difficulties of the case, and to recon- 
cile the conflict of interests involved in the question. 

.» At» the same time itis to be observed, that. in your regulated 
scale, you. consider, 10s, as a sufficient protecting duty when com 
is at 55s,, and 5s. when it is at 65s. 

.»|With a difference.of four or five millions per annum between 
what Mr. Jacob and you consider, on the one hand, as remunera- 
tive to the farmer, and, on the other, as sufficiently encouraging to 
importation; with a difference, likewise, of nearly one-half, be- 
tween what you regard as a sufficient protection and what he does, 
it;is quite obvious that no precise duty can be now determined 
on, which can under every circumstance be admissible, or which 
can in any way be satisfactory to all parties. It is important, 
therefore, to feel our way in this difficult species of legislation, 
and to take especial care that there should be no occasion to re- 
trace our steps. 

The late Mr. Ricardo, a gentleman of distinguished talents and 
acuteness, and, moreover, an enthusiast in the corn question, was 
of opinion that 20s. per quarter, in the first instance, was not too 
great a protection for the British farmer ; and that this duty should 
be reduced, by the sum of Is. per annum, till it reached 10s. From 
am observation contained in the Report of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of 1821, it would appear, ‘‘ that there never was an im- 

tion of foreign corn to any amount during the short 
intervals that the high duties were demandable; and yet those 
duties, at no part of the time, exceeded 24s. 3d. per quarter.” 
This, therefore, seems to be beyond the duty which it would be 
desirable to fix on in the first instance. But Mr. Ricardo’s pro- 
position of 20s. to commence with, is a prudent and safe one; for 
a high protecting duty would guard against that influx of corn 
which is so much a subject of apprehension among agriculturists, 
while, at the same time, the duty could readily be reduced, either 
after experience has demonstrated that such fears were groundless, 
or after any accumulation which there might exist of foreign pro- 
duce has gradually come into the market, and passed off, 

If the views which you and Mr. Jacob entertain as to the small 
probable amount of future importation be correct, where would 
be the disadvantage of gradually preparing the agricultural world 
for the permanent permission of an importation bearing so small 
a proportion as that proposed to the whole exportation of the 
country? Prejudices would thus be removed by the delay, and 
apprehensions allayed. For if next harvest should be a plentiful 
one, or Mr. Jacob’s and your calculations prove a little erroneous 
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of which circumstances are improbable), the most | serious 
and prema mischief might be induced by waut of caution im 
so. important a subject. It is very well known, and: you 
admit the fact, that “ one season of agricultural distress sweeps 
numbers of the poorer farmers; and that if it contmue beyond 
that period, as it most commonly does when it once begins, the 
whole farming body feel it most, severely.” 

You lay great stress on the propriety of conciliating the guod 
opinion of the manufacturing population, by acceding to an altera~ 
tion in the corn-laws; and you apostrophise the agricultural com- 
munity to agree to their wishes with a seriousness and pathos 
which ase hardly justified by the benefit which you assume will be 
produced by such alteration. But are they not warranted in doing 
their utmost to prevent any changes bemg made in the present 
system, without a guarantee against the evils which may be pro- 
duced by them? Is it not fair to expect that when their ex- 
istence as an important part of society is at stake, something more 
than specious assurances should be afforded, that the changes so 
urgently demanded will not be injurious? A portion even of mor- 
bid apprehension may be excusable in men who still smart under 
recent suffering; and in whose minds, perhaps, a little dread may 
likewise be produced, on comparing the ardor with which cha 
are pressed with the small advantages which, according to osten- 
sible calculations, they are likely to effect. They may be in- 
clined to suspect some ulterior, unknown, and deleterious influ- 
ence, beyond that which is represented to them; for I am inclined 
to think, that if a guarantee could be given that no more impor- 
tation than 600,000 quarters would, under ordinary circumstances, 
take place, their fears would be considerably removed. 

Now, with regard to the reasonableness of these fears, | would 
observe, that though great attention is due to the interesting infor- 
mation wkich Mr. Jacob has furnished relative to the probable 
quantity of grain to be afforded by the Baltic, there are many cir- 
cumstances which may affect its accuracy, and materially alter or 
modify the expected results, 

In the first place, corn has always been capable of being 
cured in very much more than the ordinary quantity, when there 
was a great demand and a large price. In the years 1801, 1802, 
1811, 1818, and 1819, the average excess of importation above 
exportation, exclusive of Ireland, was 1,283,941 quarters of wheat; 
though the average excess of importation above exportation for 
twenty years, from 1801. inclusive, was 543,179 quarters, and 
setting aside the five years of large importation, 369,976 only. 
The-average price of the three first mentioned years was respec- 
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tively, 113s. 7d., 18s. Q9d., and 106s..2d.; but.of the year 1817, 
94s. Od., and of 1818, 84s. 1d. Here, therefore, was an example 
of a difference of no less than 34s. 8d. between the inducements 
thus afforded to the importation of corn into this country; and we 
are hardly capable of demonstrating, in such a way as to remove the 
necessity of caution, that after the long , period at which importa- 
tion into this country has been prevented, no glut could, under 
any circumstances, again pane Bs the English market ; particu- 
larly if Mr. Jacob’s calculations (as I have before observed) be a 
little erroneous, or the next harvest in this country be very favor- 


e. 

We do not hear unfrequently of goods being sold at a loss, 
under an urgent demand fer money; and though this will not 
affect the general interests of trade, (for it is clear that no trade 
will be long carried on without gain), yet it may have an unfavor- 
able operation at a particular period. So it is with a trade in corn; 
and it is only by insuring, at the commencement of a new system, 
against an overwhelming glut, that any material changes in the 
corn-laws are admissible. Duties, in this case, ought to be viewed 
as experiments ; but it would be very unphilosophical, in institut- 
ing experiments, to contemplate and to be prepared for one par- 
ticular result only. 

The. Agricultural Committee of 1821, whose Report is dis- 
tinguished by great judgment and moderation, were alive to the 
dangers of a glut of foreign corn, after the ports had been shut 
only thirty months, They have now been shut (except during a 
short period for oats) for more than three times that period ; ‘and 
the market price of any corm which may be accumulated in con- 
sequence, cannot now any more than at that time, as the Commit- 
tee very properly observes, be considered “ as the measure of the 
cost at which it has been produced, or of the rate at which it can 
be afforded by the foreign grower, but the result of a general 
glut of the article, of a long want of demand, and of the extreme 
distress and heavy loss on the part of those by whom it has been 
raised, and of those by whom it is now held, either in the: ware- 
houses of the Continent or of this country.” 

You consider the adoption of an improved principle in legisla- 
tion as important; and you. view as a public benefit, the dismissal 
from our code of certain laws which you regard as injurious, as 
contrary to common sense and sound judgment, and as deranging 
the natural and most beneficial order of things. It surely, then, 
can be of little moment, at what precise period, whether a year or 
two sooner or later, so salutary a change as that which you re- 
commend in those laws comes into full and complete operation. 
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You admit that we'are legislating “ somewhat in the dark ;” you 
allow that all calculations relative to the influence of certain 
changes on the price of corn “ are liable to considerable error,” 
and that “‘ nothing but experience can decide the exact level at which 
prices would settle, after the existence of the trade for so long a 
period, as to have produced its full effects.” 1 am justified, there- 
fore, in the expectation, that in waiting for this experience the agri- 
cultural community shall not be placed in a state of unnecessary 
ril. 
Prt is an ungracious sort of discussion to compare the respective 
importance of different classes of society. Both parties, perhaps, 
think too strongly on this subject, and magnify to an undue 
extent their own consequence. All, however, agree in consider- 
ing our home trade as the most valuable to the country; and a 
very little consideration will evince to any one, who is at the trouble 
to examine the question, how much the prosperity of this trade is 
connected with the fair position in society of the landholder, 
farmer, and all who are connected with them in the various mean- 
derings and ramifications, into which the landed interest is spread. 

The merchant, manufacturer, and tradesman possess more rank 
and importance in this country than any other. ‘Their talents and 
energy merit this distinction; but with the rise which they have 
obtained in the scale of society, it is no wonder that the Agricultural 
Committee, “‘ looking to the institutions of the country, in their 
several bearings and influence in the practice of our constitution, 
should be in a high degree anxious to preserve to the landed 
interest, the weight, station, and ascendency which it has enjoyed 
so long, and used so beneficially.” 

It may be said, that the elevation of the agricultural interest, by 
the profits of land, has been, of late years, more in proportion than 
that of other'classes. It is quite certain, that though it did not 
profit by the loans, contracts, and other good things, which have 
poured wealth so lavishly among mercantile men, and by almost 
the monopoly of the trade of the world, which the latter so long 
possessed, agriculturists enjoyed, for a few years, an important 
advantage in the high price of agricultural produce, and in the in- 
creased value which this, and an improved system of cultivation, 
afforded to them. But then high prices did not depend, in any great 
extent, as they have been supposed to do, on the protections afforded 
to them as a favored class of the community; for on this subject 
we are informed by Mr. Tooke, (who is the more unexceptionable 
authority, because he is exceedingly favorable to the commercial 
view of the corn-laws,) that he entertained doubts “ whether the 
prices of corn, within the last twenty or thirty years, have been 
kept up so mueh by the protecting duties, as by the great expenses 
VOL. XXVIII. Pam. NO. LV. Q 
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attending importation, and-by the prevalence of bad seasons, both 
here, and, I believe, taking the majority of years during the 
period alluded to, on the Continent.” Bad seasons give a rise of 
prices; for what would otherwise compensate for the diminution 
of quantity in corn? But that good seasons alone will reduce 
prices, is proved, not only by the table of fluctuations which I 
have given at a former part of this letter, but, in an extraordinary 
manner, by the diminution from, I believe, 6. to 70s., in the 
autumn of 1813, which took place by mere exuberant production, 
independent of exportation, or any change, either in the value of 
money, or our external relations. 

High rents to the landholder, and high gains to the farmer, 
have been for many years only a matter of history. The prices 
of late periods have been occasionally lower than even the average 
of prices so far back as the Commonwealth, and of Charles II., 
the former having been 48s. I1d., and the latter 43s. 7d.; and 
even at present, the price, 53s., does not greatly exceed that of 
the former of those periods, though the difference in the value of 
money is so considerable. Let not the landed proprietor, there- 
fore, be lowered still more than the late reverses in agricultural 
affairs have depressed him; let not the cultivator of the soil, the 
manufacturer of corn, as he may be termed, be forced into the 
lowest class of our manufacturing population. ‘The manufacturer 
can, as. you very properly observe, apportion his supply to his 
demand; but uncertainty is the very essence of the farmer’s pro- 
fession. 

Great, however, as the rise of agricultural produce, and conse- 
quently of the rents of lands had been, in the first twelve years of 
this century, that did not give the landholder an advantage, in the 
long run, over the possessor of personal property. Stockholders 
are said to have had their property reduced during the period of 
war, from high prices at which they may have purchased, to low 
ones at which they might be obliged to sell. But is it not appa- 
rent, that if there were persons who bought into the public funds 
at the highest, and were obliged to sell out at the lowest prices, 
there is an ample set-off in the great depression which has taken 
place in the value of land, between the prices at which numbers 
have invested money in the purchase of estates during high prices, 
and the trifling return with which they are now obliged to be 
satisfied, or the great reduction at which they may be compelled 
to sell them? Laws, it is obvious, cannot be accommodated to 
extreme cases. 

But, in point of fact, the great mass of stock has been funded on 
advantageous terms to the possessor; some of it at a little more, 
and nove of it at much less than five per cent. A rise, there- 
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fore, from an average of sixty or sixty-five, gives an immense 
advantage to those who may choose to sell out at peace prices; 
while the alteration of currency which has of late years taken 
place, is a bonus of a very important character to all stockholders ; 
and is a totally unexpected, and a somewhat unreasonable gain to 
those who have invested their money under a great depreciation of 
value. ' 

There is, however, another circumstance relative to the com- 
parative advantages of the possession of real and personal pro- 
perty, which does not appear to have been attended to, 

If we suppose two persons who were possessed at any par- 
ticular time—say sixty years ago—of equal properties, for instance, 
10,000/., which the one invested in land yielding three per cent, 
and the other on mortgage yielding five per cent, it is by many 
considered as a circumstance highly favorable to the possessor of 
land, that his property may now, or might some years since, be 
worth three times its original value. And this might certainly be 
the case; and the possessor of money, or his representatives, be 
still worth the identical sum which was originally possessed. But 
then the incomes, in the mean time, differed materially; and if, 
instead of spending 200/. per annum more than the landholder, the 
mortgagee (and the same reasoning applies to other possessors of 
personal property) had made a sinking fund of this extra income, — 
he would have found that bis property would have been increased 
to full as great, or a greater extent, than any rise which could take 
place on land ; and that the longer the period was, the greater would 
be the difference in his favor. In thirty years, his 200/. per annum 
would double his principal ; and if, in the same time, land had a 
similar increase of value, the one would then possess 20,000/. in 
money, bearing an interest of 1000/. per annum ; the other, land 
worth 20,000/., and producing a rent of 600/. per annum. 

If the mortgagee, in the next thirty years, employed his extra 
income (which is now 400/, per annum above that of the land- 
holder), he would find that at the end of that period his original 
10,000/. had become 40,000/., and that he had an income of 
2000/1. per annum; of which, supposing that the estate had 
doubled likewise in value and rent, he would have an income 
above that of the landholder of no less than 800/. I am satisfied 
with leaving each of them with four times their original patri- 
mony ; but it is clear that the increase of the value of land has a 
limit, that of the prudent management of money has none. I do 
not mean to say, that there are not some circumstances in the 
possession of land which give it increased consideration with 
many ; but still the question, at present, relates to comparison of 
pecuniary advantage. 
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1 wished to have said something relative to the deficiency of 
revenue, which a diminution of home consumption, by an altera- 
tion in the circumstances of agriculturists, and all those connected 
with them, might produce ; to notice the great rise which would 
necessarily take place in foreign produce, on opening our markets 
to it; and to advert to the bad policy of being obliged to trust to 
a foreign power, perhaps unfriendly to us, and at all events dis- 
posed, as was Prussia, to take advantage of our necessities, for 
the support of any considerable part of our population. But this 
would be to get still further into topics which i did not originally 
contemplate, and I must have done; for my object, in the present 
letter, has been principally to show,—1st, That the alteration 
of law contended for, if its operation has been correctly ap- 
prehended by you, is not of the high importance which it is re- 
eae to be; and that if it has not been correctly appre- 

ended, the difference affects your whole train of reasoning, and 
makes the agricultural a new and more difficult question, as far 
as you are concerned. 2dly, That in carrying any alteration into 
effect, the interests of an important class in the community (for 
which you do not appear to me to have sufficiently provided) 
should not be endangered; and, Sdly, That if such alteration 
should be made, a protecting duty ought to be established, Jarger 
than that you contemplate, and of a sufficient amount to remove 
or quiet every reasonable alarm of the agriculturists; which duty 
should be so arranged, as to be lowered if found too high. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


THE AUTHOR. 


Feb. 9. 1827. 





END OF NO. LV. 
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LETTER 
TO THE MOST NOBLE 
THE MARQUESS OF LANSDOWN, 
ON THE AFFAIRS OP 
PORTUGAL AND SPAIN; 


MORE PARTICULARLY AS REGARDS THE CRISIS LIKELY TO 
ENSUE BY THE RETURN OF 


THE INFANTE DON MIGUEL, 
ARMED WITH POWER, 
TO THE PORTUGUESE TERRITORY. 


By WILLIAM WALTON. 
SECOND EDITION. 





“« Never, from the accession of the House of Braganza to the Throne of Portugal, 
has the independent Monarchy of Portugal ceased to be nurtured by the friendship of 
Great Britain.” —Mr. Canning’s Speech in the House of Commons, Dec. 12, 1826. 





LONDON :— 1827. 











My Lorp, 


Ir would be an endless task to attempt to answer, or discuss, 
the various writings on the subject of Portugal with which 
the London press has recently teemed ; nor would it be pos- 
sible to form any standard by which truth could be distin- 
guished from that which is diametrically opposed to reason 
and fact. Political matters, and the acts of statesmen con- 
nected with them, when described from afar, are so often 
blended with fiction and extravagance, as to border on ro- 
mance ; or so distorted by the national prejudices of the writer, 
or partake so much of the influence and party-spirit under 
which he writes, that the reader is confused, and frequently 
left more perplexed than he was before. Erroneous state- 
ments, when made with any thing like sarcasm, contempt, or 
a sceptical and splenetic feeling, do a double injury ; since, 
when carried back to the countries from which they are trans- 
mitted, they impair the confidence of those whose portraits 
they profess to be, damp their ardor, and give rise to impres- 
sions of a hostile kind. 

This has particularly been the case in Portugal, where, 
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under the present freedom of the press, every thing is read 
with the greatest avidity, and leaves lasting traces behind. To 
dwell on the bad and seldom touch on the good, is besides 
unfair. Accerding to the complicated politics of so highly- 
civilised a country as our own, we are not to judge of the state 
of either Portugal or Spain. Both have been debased and 
enslaved fora long period of years; and the ingratitude of the 
governments by which they were respectively ruled, too often 
embittered the oppression endured by the individual. Their 
modern history is a calendar that records the most atrocious 
enormities. Their happiness was confided to ministers who 
persecuted, after having injured. This has given rise to an 
apparent apathy, which ceases the moment their welfare is 
secured, or the people are stimulated into action by any great 
and national object held out to their view. 

I have, myself, always found the Peninsulars alive to their 
wrongs, and anxious to redress them. ‘They are indeed dis- 
trustful, because they have been frequently deceived and 
egregiously disappointed. I am ready to acknowlege that 
there is a want of public opinion among them, and a degree 
of weakness and superstition not unfrequently mixed up with 
their national character; yet these are the defects of education, 
and counterbalanced by many valuable traits. The people 
ofthe Peninsula, when only properly managed, are tractable and 
docile—they are, besides, quick and persevering. Their rulers 
have usually been rotten, yet the people were sound. They 
have long been sensible that a change in their political insti- 
tutions was necessary to their future happiness and prosperity ; 
nay, that they were entitled to ameliorations in their lot, as a 
recompense for their late privations and sacrifices. The glo- 
rious periods of their own history, even in darker ages, were 
remembered; and in looking round they observed that other 
nations had prospered and become great, by the adoption of 
institutions similar to those of which they had been unjustly 
stripped by their despotic rulers. 

How far these preliminary remarks are applicable to the 
people of Portugal, that section of the Peninsula to which we 
are more closely bound and more intimately connected, and a 
country in which, I think, no one is hardy enough to say that 
a change was unnecessary, at the commencement of the present 
century ; it is for your Lordship and my readers to judge, from 
such premises as I feel called on toestablish. In order to do 
this, it is necessary to retrace the principal events which have 
marked the recent efforts of the Portuguese to promote the 
regeneration of their unhappy country, and it shall be my par- 
ticular study to present a faithful outline. 
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At the commencement of the present century, the political 
situation of Portugal was really deplorable. That country, 
once so interesting for her enterprise and martial spirit, had 
sunk under the sullen torpor of unresisted oppression and un- 
refuted obloquy. Her people had acquired habits of inert- 
ness, whilst contempt and oblivion seemed to hang on her 
destinies. Scarcely did she hold a place in the rank of nations. 
The vestiges of her former opulence were fled; her national 
resources exhausted; her navy dismantled; her arsenals 
stripped, and the proud spirit of her sons humbled and de- 
jected. Corruption pervaded every class; and the nobles no 
Jonger retained those manly virtues and austere principles 
which laid the foundation of their country’s glory. Treason 
was no longer a crime; and, in 1807, Portugal lost her sove- 
reign, and tamely submitted to a French army: nay, even be- 
held the flower of her youth marched away to fight the battles 
of the usurper in the North of Europe, and the remainder of 
the national troops disbanded, evidently with a view to render 
the country an easier prey to his ambitious designs. Lisbon, 
like Madrid, was then in the power of the enemy ; and the whole 
of the Peninsula lay, as it were, at the feet of the usurper, 
whose cause had been joined by many of the leading natives. 

The people alone beheld their chains with horror; they 
alone seemed sensible of the degradation into which they were 
plunged. They saw themselves betrayed by their leaders, and 
for a time silently bewailed their countries’ wrongs. Soon, 
however, a public spirit burst forth, responsive to their insulted 
and outraged feelings ; and at Oporto, it will be remembered, 
in June 1808, they rose, with the Bishop at their head, firmly 
resolved to repel the lawless invaders of their soil. As the 
dawning prospect opened on Portugal ; as link after link was 
knocked off her chains, she was roused from apathy ; her fa- 
culties strengthened, her powers revived, and gradually she 
again rose on the political horizon of Europe. Hersons were 
staunch to their new cause, and manfully sustained it through 
a long and arduous struggle. They fought for their nation’s 
freedom; yet they were impelled by a confident hope that their 
political grievances would be redressed, and that their country 
would never again be plunged into that same state of degrada- 
tion in which it was so lately sunk. The momentous contest 
ended successfully ; their army returned home, and all their 
views were turned to internal improvement. They anxi- 
ously looked for some decisive measure from the government ; 
still, year after year, their sanguine expectations were foiled. 
At length, the people of Oporto raised the standard of reform, 
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in like manner as they once before did that of freedom ; but, 
alas! their efforts were not equally successful. 

However unfortunate the result, no revolution was ever more 
necessary and just in its principles, as well as more moderate 
in its outset, although perhaps subsequently alarming to some 
of the Continental powers, from the peculiar situation in which 
they themselves are placed, than the one which broke out in 
Oporto on the 24th of August, 1820. It did not originate in 
any wild or vision-love of change—no undue impatience of 
restraint ; nor was it accompanied by any wish to alter the es- 
sential form and basis of the monarchy. It seemed to be a 
spontaneous and serene effort on the part of the people to 
reform the government under which they lived; or rather, to 
restore it to what it was in the early and proudest periods of 
their history. The military and people embraced each other, 
and mutually pledged to support a cause in which all were 
equally interested. The advance towards the capital of the 
Oporto Junta, and of the troops by which it was preceded and 
accompanied, was a national festivity, in which every one, 
from the highest to the lowest, took a part. The corporations 
of every town hastened to present their congratulations; the 
youths, from the most distant quarters, flocked to witness the 
invigorating scene, whilst every tongue was employed in call- 
ing down the benedictions of Heaven, on an enterprise which 
they fondly expected would raise them from the degradation 
in which they had so long been sunk. 

The arrival at Lisbon and the subsequent events which oc- 
curred there on the ensuing 15th and 17th of September, as 
well as on the Ist of October, distinctly prove that the mea- 
sure of refurm was popular, and that the capital was animated 
by the same sentiments as Oporto. Not a dissentient voice 
was heard ; and if any disappointed or envious individual, 
whether noble or clergyman, in his heart, repined at the 
national triumph, he hid his head in confusion, or poured 
forth his rancorous feelings in secret. All classes in the cgm- 
munity cordially joined; and an important revolution was, in 
short, effected, without a popular excess—without a single 
drop of blood, and in Great Britain at the moment hailed as 
the harbinger of better times to a country, to whose welfare 
we were bound by innumerable ties. 

The demonstrations above noticed are unquestionable—they 
are on public record. They were at the time considered as 
evincing the real sentiments and wishes of the large mass of 
the Portuguese people, dictated by the unerring impulse of self- 
conviction, and expressed without restraint. The Portuguese 
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had been promised relief as a reward for their faithful energies 
against the French—as an atonement for the losses and sacri- 
fices to which they had been exposed. They were unfortu- 
nately disappointed in their hopes, and their situation rendered 
infinitely more wretched and appalling than before, by the ab- 
sence of a paternal monarch, whose power and beneficence 
were often wont to moderate the despotic and extortionate 
acts of the rapacious minions to whom he was obliged to de- 
legate part of his authority. 

Writhing under aggravated wrongs and grievances; deluded 
in their most confident hopes, and besides eager to repair the 
ravages of a desolating war, from which they had just emerged, 
the Portuguese people, with few exceptions, heartily joined 
the standard of reform ; and, I may venture to say, the whole 
nation adopted, nay even applauded, the means of regenera- 
tion held outto them. That they were, in the sequel, a second 
time, disappointed in the expectations which they late so 
fondly cherished, is not a proof of their apathy, or an indication 
of any indifference to the possession of those civil rights and 
political benefits which they then endeavored to secure. At 
the time alluded to, they indeed lost the golden opportunity ; 
but that loss is not attributable to them, as may be shown 
by a closer recurrence to the leading events of the day. 

Unfortunately, the men who first entered the path of reform, 


were cither not competent to the task they had undertaken, or 


not sufficiently united to carry it into effect. They seemed to 
be appalled by surrounding difficulties. They indeed enacted 
many wise and judicious measures to correct prevailing 
abuses, and the people were grateful to them for their efforts. 
Highly respectable, as individuals, and many ofthem patriotic, 
in the extreme sense of the word; nay, some of them worthy 
of the proudest days of Rome; as a body, they rushed into 
wild and visionary theories in the formation of a Constitution, 
opposed to the habits and wants of the people, which after- 
wards they were unable to reduce to practice. They hastily 
demolished the whole edifice, perhaps unaware of the difficulty 
of rebuilding it. Sound as were the principles of local reform 
on which they acted; zealous, and even successful, as were 
their efforts in the correction of abuses; eager and interested 
in the reformation of their country, and fully sensible that the 
influence of public opinion is the mainspring that moves the 
political machine, they nevertheless erred in their general plan, 
as well as in many of the details, for the formation of the new 
Constitution. In this respect, every measure they enacted 
savored of inexperience, or was founded on principles dis- 
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avowed in the old established monarchies of Europe. No 
doubt they meant well, and their eagerness to succeed, per- 
haps burried them to the brink of that precipice into which 
they afterwards fell. Without reflecting that the Continental 
monarchs, in the plenitude of their power and acting in con- 
cert, had adopted, or in practice were prepared to enforce, the 
maxim that Charters and the definitions of such rights as the 
people are entitled to can only be derived from themselves, 
the Portuguese legislators adopted the Constitution of a 
neighboring State, trusting to time and their own subsequent 
efforts for the cure of its defects: they, in short, erred in the 
means, although their intentions were good. 

In the meanwhile, the people implicitly trusting to the 
labors of their representatives, were unconscious of the course 
the latter had taken in the performance of their legislative 
duties, and alike unaware of the intrigues and opposition by 
which their new order of things was beset. The nobles had 
hitherto monopolised the chief offices of trust and emolument 
in the State, and besides enjoyed many privileges and distinc- 
tions, from the nature of their habits and education, flattering 
to their vanity and self-love, yet only specious and empty in 
the opinion of other nations, where merit is the true standard 
of pre-eminence: they and their families held the chief judi- 
cial, colonial, diplomatic and military appointments; and 
moreover, the largest church benefices and crown property 
were at their disposal. To distinguish them from the other 
orders of the community, and convert them into beings of a 
superior nature, they were decked with stars and crosses, on 
which the people were accustomed to look with a degree of 
awe and veneration. If any one from the middle ranks in life 
was allowed to join this phalanx, by which the throne was 
continually surrounded, it was some flatterer who had gained 
the ear of the Sovereign, or some reptile who had crawled his 
way through the various intricacies of the palace. It was 
natural therefore to expect that the nobles and their immediate 
dependants, with some exceptions, would oppose a Constitu- 
tion which opened the door to merit, and did not distinguish 
them as a particular and separate body in the State. The 
high clergy, that is, the bishops and canons, were also unfa- 
vorable to a change, so sudden and important, which curtailed 
their revenues, and loosened the hold they had hitherto had on. 
the credulity of the people. The judges of the upper courts, 
no longer able to sell their verdicts to the highest bidder, and 
stripped of privileges which rendered them the disposers of life 






and death in the districts intrusted to their administration,, 
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repined at innovations which made them amenable to justice, 
and answerable to the tribunal of public opinion. 

These are the three classes chiefly opposed to the consoli- 
dation of changes which could not fail to affect them most 
materially ; yet the people at large by no means shared either 
their sentiments, or partook of their apprehensions. In these 
three classes themselves, there were besides some exceptions. 
Many of the nobles, residing in the provinces and unaccus- 
tomed to court intrigues, disdained the petty strife in which 
their town colleagues were engaged. The operative clergy, 
those intrusted with the care of souls, generally speaking, were 
also favorable to reform. ‘The local magistrates and those 
invested with municipal power, were perhaps among the most 
strenuous supporters of the constitutional system, being the 
best judges of the incipient advantages it produced to the 
people, notwithstanding its glaring defects. They had the 
fairest opportunity of contrasting the past with the present, and 
their conclusions were the result of conviction. The mer- 
chants and land-owners; the artisans and manufacturers, as 
well as the literati, unconnected with the University of Coim- 
bra, or independent of endowments in the gift of the crown, 
were also anxious to enjoy the benefits of civil and political 
freedom; and with these hopes many exhilarating recollec- 
tions, derived from their national history, were moreover 
exultingly blended. 

The King returned from Rio de Janeiro, and the first acts of 
the Cortes were carried into full effect, without any thing like 
an organised opposition having shown itself. Retrenchment, 
however, was the touchstone that soon served to mark the 
real state of public opinion ; this was the firebrand which set 
the whole community in a blaze: yet retrenchment was un- 
avoidable, if the regeneration of the country was intended, and 
it could only commence where it was most wanted. From 
the Treasury returns, it had been seen that the army alone 
consumed one-half of the annual revenue of the State; that 
the system of its administration was extremely defective, and 
the establishment out of all proportion to the wants of the 
country in times of peace. Thus it happened that the army 
which had been created to repel the aggressions of the French, 
and through the whole of the struggle had faithfully and cou- 
rageously co-operated with us, became a dead weight on the 
State; and, in the sequel, a large portion of it unhappily covered 
itself with disgrace. The number of officers was, moreover, 
exorbitant, and continually pressing heavier on the public 
purse,.in consequence of the quick and extravagant pro- 
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motions, so frequent in the course of the year, and periodically 
resorted to in order to commemorate the birth-days of the 
several members of the royal family. 

This, therefore, was the department which called for the 
earliest reform; and, as a public question, infinitely more 
urgent and interesting than that of the monks and friars; yet, 
no sooner was it known that the government contemplated a 
reduction, than an esprit de corps was roused, and actually 
the army threatened and overawed the Cortes, to such a 
degree, that they did not dare even to propose a measure for 
the purpose. 

A few regiments had aided in the Oporto revolution; and 
this support served to enhance the demands of the whole army, 
and taught it to know the importance it was of in the State. 
So imposing, in fact, was the attitude the army then assumed, 
that the most popular speakers in the Cortes—those who were 
unceasingly declaiming against abuses, demanding retrench- 
ment, and attacking the other classes in the State—never once 
dared to lift up their voices against an overgrown military 
establishment, which was preying on the very vitals of the 
country. In justice to some regiments, it must, however, be 
confessed, that they stood firm to the Constitutional system 
to the very last; and when the troops belonging to the province 
of Tras-os-Montes, for the first time, at the instigation of the 
Silveira family, raised the standard of rebellion, in February, 
1823, these faithful troops and the gallant officers by whom 
they were led on, hastened to repel the enemies of the new 
order of things, and did not cease the pursuit until the muti- 
neers had found a sure asylum within the Spanish territory. 
Nevertheless, from the moment the Cortes were unable to 
pursue their plans of retrenchment, their efforts were paralysed, 
and their deliberations marked by a wavering and unsteady 
aim. Writers were hired to cry down the new institutions— 
every engine was, in short, set to work to bring them into 
disrepute. The separation of Brazil, brought about by the 
fulness of time, and an event which it was not in the power of 
any government in Portugal to control or delay, tended to 
alienate many merchants and manufacturers who had hitherto 
been strenuous in their adhesion to the new government, 
because they were themselves disappointed in the erroneous 
calculations they had made, and in the narrow-minded views 
they had taken on the subject. Still a public spirit remained 
firm and favorable to the new order of things, which bid 
defiance to all its enemies, and even resisted the foreign 
intrigues which the latter had called in to their support. 
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Defective as the adopted Constitution had been in its origin, 
and little improved by the modifications through which it 
afterwards passed; great as was the clamor of the privileged 
orders, and alarming the attitude assumed by some of the 
Pretorian guards ; bleeding at the moment as was the wound 
occasioned by the loss of Brazil, and great the activity of the 
numerous agents spread by France to create discontent and 
further her own schemes of political and mercantile com- 
petition; roused as was the power of the nobles and clergy ; 
blasphemously invoked as was the name of religion on this 
occasion, and immense the sums of money expended to bribe 
and corrupt; weak and spiritless as was the government and 
the Cortes, by the errors into which they had both fallen; un- 
masked, as had been, in the course of time, the interested views 
or incapacity of several of the leaders of the late revolution, 
and treason and desertion staring the people full in the face ; 
plotting as were the principal members of the royal family, 
and a weak and timid monarch at the head of the executive— 
still the Constitution was triumphant, because the people had 
already began to partake of its benefits; they had been re- 
lieved from many burdens ; their confidence, although shaken, 
was not destroyed; and God only knows what would have 
been the result, if it had not been for a variety of events which 
filled the friends of liberty in Portugal with terror and dismay. 
War had, for some time, been proclaimed by the Bourbons 
of France directly against the Constitution of Spain, and 
indirectly against that of Portugal, when the Silveira revolt, 
as forming part of the general scheme, broke out in Tras-os- 
Montes, and the engines of bribery were already in full play. 
Soon the French army crossed the Bidassoa, and a division 
reached Valladolid. The King and Cortes of Spain were 
already on their road to Seville, and the utmost consterna- 
tion prevailed throughout the whole Peninsula. Encouraged 
by the approach of an army, advancing to their aid, and 
doubly so by the professions of the chief members of the 
Holy Alliance, by which it had been preceded, the Serviles 
in Portugal redoubled their efforts, and seized the golden op- 
portunity before them. Sepulveda, like the traitors of Spain, 
Abisbal, Morillo, and Ballasteros, joined a counter-revolation, 
plotted in furtherance of the general scheme, and in con- 
formity to a preconcerted plan. This was the signal for the 
23d regiment to desert; and two days afterwards the regulars 
in garrison, with Sepulveda at their head, followed its ex- 
ample, and marched off to Santarem. 
This, my Lord, is a faithful outline of the great crisis 
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which brought the Constitution of Portugal to the ground, 
and subsequently converted Spain into a Colony of France. 
The errors of the Cortes certainly served as a handle to their 
enemies; yet the wishes of the Holy Alliance would never 
have been realised, if an army of 100,000 Frenchmen, with 
the Duke d’Angouleme at their head, and ample funds for all 
kinds of purposes at his command, had not crossed the 
Pyrenees. Without this powerful, irresistible aid, as well as 
the immense moral means by which it was accompanied, 
there were still sufficient energy and devotion left in Por- 
tugal to support the new order of things, notwithstanding 
the defection of the troops and the hostility of the leading 
members of the royal family. As already stated, in February, 
1823, the Silveira revolt, concerted in Paris and supported by 
five regiments, purchased in Chaves and Braganza, as well as 
aided by abundance of money and great family connexions, 
was nevertheless defeated by the Constitutional troops, its 
abettors driven from the Portuguese territory, and this fresh 
demonstration celebrated as a national victory throughout all 
the faithful provinces of the kingdom. To the very last, 
Lisbon and Oporto remained trae to the representative 
system; and, in the extreme emergency, had the king only 
sided with his people—had he followed his own feelings, and 
consulted his real honor and the prosperity of his realm, he 
would never have become the instrument of Pamplona’s 
vengeance and ambition, or the victim of so many subsequent 
calamities. The volunteer corps and national guards alone, 
seconded by the efforts of the people, would have saved him 
from disgrace, and spared him the agonising pangs he was 
afterwards compelled to endure. 

In a word, King John VI. yielding to the persuasions of 
courtiers, quitted the capital, forsook the path on which he 
had entered, and from that moment every thing was reversed. 
On the 2d of June, 1523, the Cortes assembled for the last 
time, and signed a declaration, purporting that “‘as they had 
been abandoned by the Executive Power, and were no longer 
able to carry into effect the wishes of their constituents, they 
deemed it most expedient to suspend their sittings,” &c. &c. 

Where, in all this, do we find, my Lord, that the people of 
Portugal were the forgers of their own chains; or, in other 
words, that they then spurned the benefits which they had 
began to reap from the regeneration of their country? Whence 
is it the conclusion is drawn that they are unfit to enjoy the 
blessings of civil and political freedom, adapted to their 
wants ; or disposed to hug the fetters to which unhappily 
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they have been habituated? How such opinions as these can 
be entertained by Englishmen, whose liberality usually leads 
them to wish that the blessings of which they themselves 
partake should be diffused to the most distant divisions of 
the globe, is matter of real astonishment. A formidable league 
is brought to act against the Portuguese: they are betrayed 
by their own troops, and deserted by their princes. They are 
compelled, in short, to yield to a Continental system, already 
successful in Naples, triumphant in Spain, and in full opera- 
tion among themselves. No friendly power, or ally, aids 
them by its advice—no moral influence even is wielded to 
save them from disgrace. ‘They are abandoned to their own 
fate ; and the old and degraded despotism, as a natural conse- 
quence, quietly resumes its place. 

Endeared to Portugal and Spain from an early age; ac- 
customed, with a steady eye and anxious heart, to watch the 
events passing in both countries, from the year 1808 up to 
the present moment, and long known as the channel through 
which a large portion of the papers connected with the 
Peninsula have passed to the British public; it may not be 
deemed altogether presumptive in me, if 1 hazard the asser- 
tion that, at the close of the war, the destinies of Spain and 
Portugal entirely depended on us. We could then have 
moulded both kingdoms according to their real wants and our 
own wishes, by properly using the influence we had gained, 
and by resorting to a provident and enlightened policy, such 
as circumstances required. We might have prevented the 
horrid scenes of which Spain, particularly, has since so 
frequently been the theatre, and at the same time secured the 
affections of a grateful people, our natural allies. The 
assertion to your Lordship may appear bold—it is neverthe- 
less true. 

No one can now recollect, without feelings of mingled awe 
and gratitude, the situation in which Great Britain was placed 
in the year 1808; and no one, I am sure, has forgotten the 
spontaneous and noble rising of the Spanish and Portuguese 
people, at that critical moment, resolved to resist the galling 
yoke of a foreign usurper. This memorable event spread joy 
and hope through the whole of this kingdom, and totally 
changed the policy of the war in which we were then engaged. 
It was the theme of public and private exultation. Mr. 
Sheridan, in the discussion which took place in the House of 
Commons on 11th of June (1808), respecting the application 
for aid solicited by the Principality of Asturias, declared, 
that “if the enthusiasm and animation which then existed in 
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a part of Spain, should spread over the whole country, he 
was convinced that, since the first burst of the French revolu- 
tion, there never existed so happy an opportunity for Great 
Britain to make a bold stroke for the rescue of the world. 
This,” added he, ‘‘is an important crisis. Never was any 
thing so brave, so generous, so noble, as the conduct of the 
Asturians.” Our late-lamented Premier, at the time Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, agreed with Mr. Sheridan in 
his views on the subject, and declared that “‘ His Majesty’s 
government was ready to afford every practicable aid in a 
contest so magnanimous :” further adding, that “ one of the 
chief objects in view was to direct the united efforts of both 
countries in a way that should be most beneficial to the new 
ally.” All the official papers, chiefly penned by the same 
hand, at the time transmitted to Spain and Portugal, were 
appeals to the energies and patriotism of the people and their- 
leaders, and conveyed to them the sentiments of a deep 
interest in their future political welfare. The assurances 
made by our officers specially commissioned, as well as our 
diplomatic agents to the popular governments formed in the 
several provinces, encouraged them to organise such a 
system as would preserve order, be most beneficial to the 
country, and aid the development of its resources. At the 
time, we admired the bold, though irregular, efforts of our 
allies against a foreign tyrant, unweariedly maintained ih spite 
of every adversity, and in the end successful. We then 
boasted of the patriotism we found in them, and soon dis- 
covered that the energies of a people long depressed, when 
recalled into action, possess a power superior to their 
apparent strength. Our object was to destroy the political 
power of the enemy in the Peninsula ; and this we were unable 
to attain, by the employment of a mere military force. We 
were compelled to rouse and unite the people with whom we 
were acting; and to do this, we held out to them benefits be- 
yond those of freeing their territory from the presence of an 
invading army—benefits of a more lasting and consoling 
nature. We had been accustomed to behold the two govern- 
ments of the Peninsula tottering under the weight of their 
own corruption and miserable policy, the effects of which 
had been that very aggression we then hastened to repel. It 
consequently became necessary to establish a new order of 
things, and prevent the repetition of calamities we had every 
reason to deplore. To do this, we encouraged the inspira- 
tions of heroic ardor; we were pleased with the temper of 
the times, and rejoiced to find that the Peninsula was re- 
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turning to the state which marked its more happy days. 
The people of England gloried in seeing Spain and Portugal 
awake from the lethargy of ages, and fondly cherished the 
hope that they were aiding to give another region of liberty to 
mankind. 

With the example which Napoleon had set us in Spain, 
we, in fact, could not have done otherwise. He early saw 
that in order to succeed, it would be requisite to hold out 
some boon to the people, whom he had undertaken to conquer 
and annex to his own empire. He began by dashing the 
Inquisition to the ground, and, as far as he could, relieved 
the people from burdens. He was early sensible that it 
would be necessary to treat the Spaniards in a peculiar way, 
different from what he had been accustomed to pursue in 
other parts of the Continent. He assembled their Cortes at 
Bayonne, for the double purpose of obtaining from the royal 
family of Spain a sanction to his plans of usurpation, and 
flattering the people. When his armies first entered Spain, 
and, under the feigned character of friend and ally, Napoleon 
obtained possession of the fortified towns, and occupied the 
most commanding positions in the country, his generals and 
agents assured the people that they were coming to rid them 
of that debased and revolting system of favoritism pursued 
at court, and that the political and civil improvement of the 
Spaniards was the main object in view. These professions 
and assurances gained Napoleon a number of partisans 
among the higher classes, who, once implicated, found them- 
selves unable to recede. Their conduct, no doubt, was 
treasonable; but they expected that their country would be 
the gainer. In the sequel, they found their hopes disappoint- 
ed; yet, now, the late partisans of Joseph point to the fetters 
in which their unhappy countrymen are bound, and say that 
they were right at the time in joining his cause. In a word, 
Napoleon had sagacity enough to know that, in Spain, he 
must have some strong tenure beyond the sword—some other 
pretext than that in which the people find no obligation but 
fear—no duty but obedience. He aimed at popularity; and 
to attain his ends, if he had no other example to follow, that 
of Ferdinand would have sufficed. He saw that the enthu- 
siasm early displayed in favor of this Prince, did not arise 
from any peculiar virtues or talents he possessed; but from 
his having joined the popular cause, and pledged to put down 
the infamous Godoy. We had no alternative left us than to 
follow the example then held out to our view. Could it have 
been foreseen that Spain, after expelling the invader, was to 
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return to a state of degradation, injustice, and misrule, even 
infinitely worse than in the time of Charles [V., Maria Louisa, 
and Godoy, the Spaniards would never have joined our cause, 
and we should never have had their country as a theatre for 
our military operations. 

It is on public record, my Lord, that when the Marquess 
of Wellesley, at the time our ambassador in Spain, was 
anxious to create an uniformity of action, and give efficiency 
to the whole scheme of resistance, he decidedly expressed, 
as his opinion, that this could only be done by assembling 
the Cortes—an essentially legal and national form of govern- 
ment, and the pride of an enthusiastic people. It was done 
—we experienced the advantages of the measure, and formally 
acknowleged the Cortes of Spain as the lawful Legislature 
of the nation, although many of the leading members of the 
community were at the time fighting in the ranks, or aiding 
the councils of the invader. Our diplomatic agents were 
accredited near the new government, and. those of the latter 
were duly received at our court. No relations, in fact, could 
be more intimate, sincere, and reciprocal, than those we then 
had with the Peninsula. We found the mass of the people, 
uncontaminated by the base intrigues and immorality of their 
late rulers ; they were staunch to their cause, and we identi- 
fied our interest with theirs. We were the principals ina 
war, not undertaken with views of aggrandisement—not pur- 
sued as a means to humble, or dismember, the French empire ; 
but a war of self- preservation and necessity, waged in our own 
defence, and in support of the oppressed. Our vital interests 
lay in Europe; and there was no part of it which we were then 
able to use, as the theatre of action, so eligible—no section 
abounding with so many physical, as well as moral, advantages, 
as the Peninsula. We did not enter the lists in alliance with 
two nations which, when nearly conquered, submitted to the 
enemy; or declared war against us, as the price of a separate 
peace. They stood firm to the last, and in the whole course 
of a protracted and disastrous struggle, evinced an energy and 
constancy which even the lynx-eyed Napoleon neither foresaw 
nor expected. The result is well-known. Seconded by our 
faithful allies, we then rescued from the grasp of the usurper 
that fair and valuable gem, whose weight and brilliancy, if he 
had then succeeded, would have overpowered and eclipsed all 
the other jewels of his Imperial diadem. We, in short, saved 
Europe. 

And, for the co-operation we then experienced, do we owe 
no debt of gratitude? Have we so soon forgotten the aid we 
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received from our Peninsular allies, at a time when their rulers 
had deserted them, and abandoned them to their own fate? 
Have we, in so short a time, lost sight of those sacrifices and 
that perseverance which so materially contributed to our 
eventual triumph? ‘The country, where resistance was least 
expected, was then the only one in Europe to make a stand 
against the usurper of Continental empire; and if we now 
forget these truths ; if we turn our backs on the people. whom 
at the time we encouraged with hopes beyond the freedom of 
their native land, posterity will do them justice, and tear the 
half-earned laurels from our brows. 

Alas! I do not, for a moment, hesitate to repeat to your 
Lordship that, in my opinion, we pursued a mistaken policy 
with regard to Portugal and Spain, at the close of the 
Peninsular war, attributable at the time perhaps more to our 
Continental connexion and the tone of our administration, 
than to any wish to see them degraded and rent asunder by 
anarchy, as they have subsequently been. Yet lamentable is 
the fact, that we then lost the opportunity of uniting the 
Peninsula to us by the double bond of interest and gratitude. 
Then it was that we disregarded the golden harvest spread 
before us—a harvest not confined to this side of the Atlantic. 
With the popularity and influence we had gained—with the 
moral means alone we had at our command, we might have 
guided the councils of Spain and Portugal, balanced the 
contending parties, and thus gradually regenerated them, in 
such a manner, as to have rendered them both eternally our 
debtors. We might have wielded them as became their real 
interests, respectively, and rendered them conducive to our 
own, if our policy had only been founded on liberal, compre- 
hensive and equitable views, and adapted to circumstances. 
Had we then retained that ascendancy in the Peninsula, to 
which we were entitled by our sacrifices and services in the 
war against Napoleon ; had we complied with our pledges, and 
recollected who were our benefactors; had we distinguished 
between temporary interests and those of a lasting and 
paramount nature; and had we, in short, reflected that the 
independence of the New World can never be acknowleged 
by Spain, as long as a despotic government exists there, we 
should not this day have beheld the latter a Colony of France, 
and Portugal a prey to anarchy and desolation. 

Unhappily, in 1814, we sided with the oppressors of the 
people of the Peninsula, merely because the latter had erred in 
the means best adapted to secure a representative form of 
government, the proudest boast of other countries; and from 
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that moment Spain and Portugal were replunged into the 
same state of torpor and debasement in which they were sunk, 
previous to the invasion of Napoleon. The most trifling 
demonstration—nay, nothing beyond advice, properly con- 
veyed, at that time would have sufficed. We suffered a prin- 
ciple to be sacrificed, as it were, totally unconscious of the 
consequence. We became silent spectators of the greatest 
outrage it was possible to commit on those to whom we had 
pledged our friendship, support and gratitaude—nay, the 
Spaniards solemnly declare, and at any time offer to prove the 
fact, that some of our own agents aided in the perpetration, 
and expended large sums of public money to render it 
successful. 

Ah! my Lord, these are bitter reflections to an Englishman, 
who has the honor and welfare of his country at heart—one 
who long cherished the hope that we should reap abundant 
and permanent advantages by our new connexion with the 
Peninsula, as a reward for all the blood and treasure we were 
expending in defence of its inhabitants. Unfortunately, we 
lost the favorable opportunity before us ; and from that memo- 
rable and inconsiderate error in our foreign policy—from that 
want of foresight, and that unhappy forfeiture of our solemn 

ledges, may be traced all those calamities and wrongs which 
i befallen Spain and Portugal, since the first ejectment of 
the French. The governments of both countries immediately 
sunk back into the same slavish and corrupt state as they were 
in previous to Napoleon’s aggression. Every thing that had 
been done, during the revolution, was reversed ; and the con- 
sequence was, that the Spaniards and Portuguese seemed, as 
it were, to have lost every patriotic feeling, as well as all the 
energies of a brave and enthusiastic people, the character the 
had so lately acquired throughout Europe. A blank followed, 
which the feeling mind cannot contemplate without sensations 
of horror. In Spain, more particularly, every sun beamed on 
some fresh crime—every day witnessed some untold outrage 
on humanity. Inthe meanwhile, the French rejoiced at our 
political errors. Soon the late invaders and desolators of the 
Peninsula—those against whom we had not long before exerted 
all our military strength and directed our resources, wrested 
from us the affections of a people with whom we had fought, 
side by side, and at once supplanted us in an influence which 
had cost us seven years hard fighting, and enormous sacrifices 
to obtain. 

Governments, the same as individuals, are liable to errors; 
but they are equally bound to repair them, as early as they 
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can. Our honor and character are still deeply implicated in 
the Peninsula, and besides we have there many political and 
commercial interests at stake. From the moment the French 
army was driven back across the Pyrenees,—from the instant 
we no longer required Spain and Portugal, as a theatre for our 
military enterprises, we seemed to forget all we had done, and 
all we had pledged. In May, 1814, when that ungrateful 
monarch, whose throne was preserved through the perseverance 
and fidelity of his people, returned to Spain from his confine- 
meat in France, he stopped at Valencia, to mature his scheme, 
and there received a large sum of money from our Ambassador, 
which was instantly employed in subverting the liberties of his 
couotry. He issued orders to disperse the Cortes, by an armed 
force, and imprison the leading members, when (it never can 
be forgotten) it was an Englishman, unaware, perhaps, of the 
nature of the service he had undertaken, who led the cavalry 
on that disgraceful occasion, and performed the task, to the 
satisfaction of his employer. 

What, let me ask, could then have induced us to allow of 
such an outrage; or, at least, why did we become auxiliaries 
in it? The Spanish Cortes might have erred, in many of their 
legislative projects; they might have done acts, offensive to 
the king and perplexing to us, yet they materially helped to 
save their country from the grasp of a usurper, and we were 
moreover bound to them by ties of a most sacred kind. Asa 
body, they might have pursued wild and visionary schemes; 
they might have been infected with some of the mania of the 
French revolution; they might have rushed into extremes; in 
many instances, thwarted our policy and evinced an illibe+ 
rality, in some of the leading questions of the day; nay— 
they might have been divided among themselves, yet still 
they enacted a Code which gave new life and vigor to the 
country, as long as it was in force; improved the adminis- 
tration of justice ; established the freedom of the press, and 
amelioraied the condition of the people. No one was then or 
is now, hardy enough to say, that the government established 
by the Cortes of Spain, notwithstanding its great and glaring 
defects, was not better than the one which preceded and 
followed it. Besides, it could not be thrown down, without 
an atrocious sacrifice of principle. It had been acknowleged 
by us and by all the Powers of Europe, except the immediate 
enemies of Spain. Even the great and nanimous Alexander, 
the founder and chief pillar of the Holy Alliance, in the T 
made between Spain and Russia on the 8th of July 1812, 
distinctly says, “The Emperor of Russia acknowleges, as 
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legitimate, the General and Extraordinary Cortes, assembled 
in Cadiz, and also the Constitution which they have decreed 
and sanctioned.” Nothing could have been more explicit— 
nothing more binding than this. Our acts, at the time, were 
still of a more marked character ; yet, at a moment’s warning, 
as it were, we rushed into a new policy, which certainly could 
not then have been done at the instigation of the French, or in 
concert with any Continental league to which we were at the 
time a party. For my own part, I shall ever remember that I 
was thunderstruck, when I observed the conduct we were 
pursuing in Spain, and have ever doubted whether it was not 
rather to be attributed to the injudicious, mistaken, or vindic- 
tive, acts of our agents and representatives, than derived from 
any fixed plan of instructions, previously agreed on and 
transmitted from home. Be this as it may, the lamentable 
resulis of that single error, which we committed in 1814, have 
ever since been apparent, both in Spain and Portugal, and 
were never so much so, as at the present moment. 

I candidly confess to your Lordship that I cannot reflect 
on the egregious error, which, at the time alluded to, we com- 
mitted in the Peninsula, with any thing like a command of my 
own feelings. I foresaw the fatal consequences of our hasty 
and impolitic acts, and the judgment I then formed has been 
fally confirmed by a subsequent residence in both Spain and 
Portugal, as well as by my long and extensive intercourse 
with many enlightened natives of both countries. Some 
persons may perhaps accuse me of being sanguine and 
visionary—yet I have never divested myself of the feelings 
and patriotism of an Englishman, anxious for the honor and 
prosperity of his native land; nor have I once wavered in the 
opinion I early formed on the subject in question, with ample 
materials and great local experience before me. 

From the year 1814, up to the present time, I have not 
ceased to lay before the public, and occasionally before 
government, my undisguised sentiments on Spanish and 
Portuguese affairs, as well as on those of South America, a 
topic intimately connected with them, and alike interesting to 
us. I attentively watched the events as they passed; I 
deliberately examined their results, and I will never cease to 
repeat, that, at the close of ourjmomentous war with France, 
the happiness of so large a portion of Europe as the Peninsula, 
nay I will add, the freedom and consolidation of the Indepen- 
dence of the New World, were as a sacred deposit in our 
hands, from the commanding attitude in which we then stood. 
We had then the fairest opportunity of reaping the advantages 
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of our past efforts and sacrifices. A single act of seasonable 
and enlightened policy, at that time, would have counteracted 
the uniform spirit of persecution and ingratitude which, in lines 
of blood, has marked the progress of King Ferdinand’s career, 
since he was restored tohis throne. Had a proper basis been 
then laid, the independence of South America would, ere this, 
have been acknowleged by the parent state, with nearly the 
same ease and the same solidity, as that of Brazil subsequently 
was by Portugal. 

The opening of so extensive a Continent as that which the 
great Columbus, three centuries ago, made known to astonished 
Europe, most assuredly will form a new basis for the com- 
mercial system of the world; and fortunate, beyond doubt, 
will be those States which have wisdom enough early to avail 
themselves of an event so auspicious; nevertheless, these 
prospects never can be considered as permanently secure, 
until the country is acknowleged by the parent state, and all 
doubts and uncertainties as to its future stability removed. 

I have thus far traced the nature of that peculiar crisis in 
the affairs of the Peninsula in 1814, of which, unfortunately, 
we did not avail ourselves, under a hope that it may be in my 
power to call the attention of your Lordship and His 
Majesty's government to the new one, so near at hand in 
Portugal—a_ country to which we are bound by stronger and 
more specific ties than Spain, and in whose defence we have 
already landed a large division of troops. Every one is aware 
that a storm is preparing to burst on that unhappy division of 
the Peninsula, which will be again attended with the most 
fatal consequences, unless the danger is averted in time. 
When I consider the elements collecting; when I see the 
powerful machinations going on, and when I reflect on the 
manner in which we abandoned our own interests, at the close 
of the Continental war, I certainly tremble for the result—I 
fear lest we should be again forestalled, or deceived. I also 
consider that this is a moment in which no one, familiar with 
the subject, ought to be silent, and with this view it is, that 
Ihave ventured to intrude on your Lordship’s time and indul- 
gence. Should I succeed, I am proud to say, I shall have 
gratified the warmest wish of my heart. 

The emigration of the Braganza Family to Brazil, in 
November 1807, certainly paved the way to the Independence 
of those extended and valuable Provinces on the Southern 
Continent of America, which had hitherto belonged to the 
crown of Portugal. That memorable event, in fact, served to 
render the transition from an integral part of a monarchy, the 
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head of which had hitherto resided in Europe, to the rank of 
an independent and separate power, both easy and secure; as 
it gave to the people, constituting the new nation, a form of 
government most suited to their wishes and wants, and besides 
prevented them from falling into anarchy, as well as their 
country from being dismembered and becoming a prey to 
desolation and misrule. 

From the moment it became the seat of government, and the 
royal decree of the 16th of December, 1815, was carried into 
effect, the fate of Brazil was irrevocably sealed, and King 
Jobn V1 himself, before his departure for Europe, was sensible 
that the separation from the mother-country was inevitable. 
Two days previous to his quitting Rio de Janeiro, and when 
he was preparing his final instructions for his eldest son Dom 
Pedro, whom he was about to leave behind him as his repre- 
sentative, in the character of Regent, he said to him—Pedro, 
si o Brazil se separar, antes seja para ti, que me has de respei- 
tar, do que para algum desses aventureiros—“ Should Brazil 
separate, let it rather be for thee, who wilt respect me, than 
fall to the lot of one of those adventurers;” meaning such 
ambitious men as, it might be expected, would rise up to con- 
tend for so valuable a prize. Subsequently, on his arrival in 
Portugal, and when the separation of Brazil was less prob- 
lematical the King, writing to his distant son, tells him to 
** guide himself by circumstances, with prudence and caution.” 
(Guia-te pelas circumstancias, com prudencia e cautella.) 

Events, which no human power could have controlled, 
accelerated that emancipation which the King had foreseen 
and thus formally sanctioned, by authorising his son to avail 
himself of such circumstances as presented themselves, in 
order to prevent the country from becoming a prey to 
adventurers. An easy and bloodless transition vested the 
Sovereignty of Brazil in the son, now Emperor; and his 
subsequent conduct has proved that he is deserving of the 
confidence his subjects have placed in him. The country 
has been preserved from anarchy and desolation, whilst the 
Brazilians have obtained a government suited to their habits 
and wants, the only one capable of being a bond of union 
between provinces so distant from each other. 

Once independent, nothing more was requisite to Brazil 
than a central government, such a one as the people themselves 
had been accustomed to, and capable of holding together 
extensive provinces, thinly inhabited, and separated from each 
other by desert tracts of land, the want of roads, and various 
other difficulties. This advantage was gained by possessing 
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tle person of Dom Pedro, who, devoting himself firmly and 
sincerely to the interests of the Brazilians, was besides so 
situated as not to clash with the doctrines professed and 
sanctioned by the European powers. Allied to one of the 
latter by marriage ; favored and protected by Great Britain, 
and enthusiastically proclaimed Sovereign by a grateful peo- 
ple, he was thus guarded from external enemies, and enabled 
to turn the whole of his attention to the improvement and 
consolidation of his new Empire. 

His first object was to bestow on his people a Constitution 
suited to their wants; his next care being to introduce the 
necessary reforms into the courts of justice, and the several 
departments of the State. He himself set the example of 
economy, and, ina short time, the public expenditure was 
reduced more than one half. A national navy was created ; 
an army organised, and new life and energy prevailed 
throughout the whole country. The few enemies of Brazilian 
Independence, who still lingered in some of the fortified 
towns, were expelled, and every where anarchy and disorder 
disappeared. From that moment, the Emperor resolved to 
devote his time to the improvement of the new Empire, which 
he was called on to govern, and his success has been such 
as might be expected, from the known activity of his 
character, his frankness, sincerity, and firmness, in all his 
undertakings. The aspect of the country has, in a word, 


‘ totally changed. 


After the bickerings, usual on such occasions, were over ; 
after those impolitic and hostile measures, inconsiderately 
pursued by the Cortes of Portugal against Brazil, were at an 
end ; when, it was evident that the prolongation of a fruitless 
war could only be attended with fatal consequences, and 
when, in short, the proffered mediation of Great Britain had 
been accepted by both the contending parties, a Treaty was 
carried into effect for the Acknowlegement of the Indepen- 
dence and total Separation of Brazil, and signed on the 29th of 
August, 1825; His Most Faithful Majesty retaining only for 
himself the Title of Emperor of Brazil, the same as his eldest 
son held and enjoyed. King John VI, by this Treaty, 
certainly consented that Brazil should be raised to the rank 
of a separate and independent Empire, and the sovereignty 
vested in his son; but, by his reservation of the title of 
Emperor, although merely nominal in itself, he evidently 
wished to indicate that the kindred ties were not in the least 
affected by the change, and that the direct successiun, as 
established by law, was to be left unaltered. ‘To the contrary 
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of this, the Treaty in question does not contain a single word. 
The above provision was intended to be a family bond of 
union, notwithstanding the two countries were declared 
independent and separate from each other. 

This fact is fully confirmed by the subsequent Act of 
Ratification of the Treaty aforesaid, made and signed by His 
Most Faithful Majesty, at his Palace of Mafra, on the ensuing 
15th of November, 1825, in which he solemnly declares as 
follows ; ‘“‘ Being anxious to promote the general prosperity 
and secure the political existence, and also the future 
destinies, of the Kingdoms of Portugal and Algarves, as well 
as of the Kingdom of Brazil, which, with pleasure, I raised to 
that dignity, pre-eminence, and rank, by Letters-Patent, dated 
16th December, 1815, in consequence of which the inhabitants 
thereof took a new oath of fidelity to me, in the solemn act of 
my acclamation at the Court of Rio de Janeiro; and wishing 
at once to remove all obstacles which might impede and be 
opposed to the said alliance, concord, and felicity, of both 
Kingdoms, like a watchful Father, anxious for the best esta- 
blishment of his children, I have thought proper to yield up 
and convey to my much beloved and highly esteemed Son, 
Dom Pedro de Alcantara, Heir and Successor to these King- 
doms, all my Rights over the aforesaid country, by creating 
and acknowleging its independence, under the title of Em- 
pire, nevertheless reserving to myself the Title of Emperor 
of Brazil,” &c. His Most Faithful Majesty in the same 
document further adds, “ that he acknowleges in his said son, 
Dom Pedro de Alcantara, Prince Royal of Portugal and 
Algarves, the same ‘Title of Emperor of Brazil,” &c. 

Notwithstanding Dom Pedro's title of Emperor is by the 
Treaty and subsequent Ratification, thus acknowleged by 
King John VI, and Brazil declared independent and-separate 
for ever, the father, nevertheless, in the same act avows his 
son’s right to the title of“ Prince Royal of Portugal and 
Algarves,” and formally declares him to be the “‘ Heir and 
Successor” to the same. The wishes and intentions of the 
parent, therefore, could not have been expressed in a more 
explicit and decided manner. He was besides aware that it 
was notin his power to alter the succession, strictly lineal, the 
same as in the other Kingdoms of the Peninsula; and even 
if he had wished to commit so glaring a crime against the 
fundamental laws of the Monarchy, standing as he then did on 
the verge of the grave, spiritless and broken-hearted, he was 
not equal to the undertaking. Such an act would have pressed 
too heavy on his conscience. 
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However the form of government adopted in Portugal may 
have changed and gradually declined into a pure despotism, 
the original character was certainly temperate, and marked 
by that happy mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and de- 
mocracy, which constitute the boast of the British Consti- 
tution. The powers of the sovereign and the rights of the 
people were well and distinctly defined. In one of the most 
memorable acts of the Cortes of Lamego, the succession to 
the throne is thus forcibly established. 

* Viva o Senhor Rey. Don Affonso, y possua o Reyno; se 
tiver filhos varoens vivao e tenhao o Reyno, de modo que néo 
seja necessario torna-los a fazer Reys de novo. D’este modo 
succederao. Por morte do pay, succedera o filho, despues o neto, 
entao o filho do neto, e finalmente os filhos dos filhos, en todos 
os seculos para sempre.” 

* Long live our Lord and King, Don Alphonsus, and let 
him possess the Kingdom; if he has male children, long life 
to them, and let them have the Kingdom, in such manner, that 
it may not be necessary to make them Kings afresh. In this 
manner they shall succeed. ‘Through the death of the father, 
the son shall succeed ; afterwards the grandson, then the son 
of the grandson, and, finally, the sons of these sons, in all ages 
and for ever.” 

Such is, and always has been, the fundamental law of the 
land, as regards the succession to the throne, from the very 
dawn of the monarchy, and certainly this is one of the Statutes 
which the successive Sovereigns had an immediate interest to 
maintain. On this account, perhaps, it was so particularly 
respected. The line of succession has never varied ; for the 
usurpation of Philip of Castile cannot be considered as an 
exception. John II, whom the national historians represent 
as a model to sovereigns, and a man distinguished for his 
great patriotism and observance of the laws, did all he could 
to transmit the crown to Prince George, his natural son, of 
whom he was passionately fond; yet all his efforts were in 
vain. The law in this respect was so clear and explicit, that 
the Portuguese Sovereigns, even the most powerful and abso- 
lute, never dared to infringe it, and King John VI certainly 
was not disposed to set the first example. 

The Brazilian Treaty and corresponding Ratification, above 
mentioned, may, in fact, be considered as the last Will and 
Testament of the King, and as expressing his sentiments on so 
important a topic as the succession to the throne; his death 
occurring on the ensuing 9th of March. Three days previous 
to his death, that is on the 6th of March, he signed a decree 
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fo¥ the formation of a Regency, intended to govern the 
kingdom during his iHness, composed of the Infanta Isabel 
Maria and four Counsellors of State, expressly declaring 
that “ this his Imperial and Royal determination should also 
serve, in case God should be pleased to call him to his holy 
glory, until the legitimate Heir and Successor to the Crown 
should have adopted his own measures in this respect.” 

These, my Lord, are the only acts known and on record in 
reference to the wishes and sentiments of the late King of 
Portugal, on a subject so important to the future welfare and 
tranquillity of the realm, as the succession to the throne. The 
news of his death first reached Rio de Janeiro by an English 
packet, bound to Buenos Ayres, and consequently not in an 
official manner from Portugal, with all the details. The 
Emperor, Dom Pedro, had, nevertheless, sufficient proof of 
the melancholy event, and he instantly shut himself up in his 
closet, refusing all access to any others than his ministers and 
counsellors, as well to indulge in his grief, as to meditate on 
the novel situation in which he was placed by the death of his 
father. In this interval it was, as it were secluded and un- 
advised, that, witha magnanimity scarcely ever surpassed, he 
decided on three points, perhaps the most momentous and 
conflicting that were ever left to the decision of a single man. 
He decided, first, to keep his faith with the Brazilians and 
remain among them; secondly, he resolved to give to his 
European subjects a Constitutional Charter, suited to their 
habits and wants, and thirdly, he abdicated the throne of 
Portugal and placed the crown on the head of his daughter. 
Ten days afterwards, that is, on the 25th of April, and when 
the Emperor’s mind was fully made up as to the line of 
conduct he intended to pursue, the ofiicial advices of his 
father’s death, together with all the accompanying documents 
and details, were received, and found him fully prepared to act 
on so trying an emergency. 

On the following day, that is, on the 26th of April, with his 
usual activity and presence of mind, the Emperor, true to the 
last wishes of his venerable parent, confirmed the Regency in 
Portugal by him appointed, by virtue of a solemn decree, 
couched in the following emphatic words: ‘‘ It being expedient 
for the welfare of the Portuguese Monarchy, as well as the 
respect due to the King’s acts, that the Regency should con- 
tinue, as created by the decree of my august Father, King 
John VI, of glorious memory, dated March the 6th, in the 
current year, [ have hereby thought proper to confirm the said 
Regency, which shall govern until the installation of the one 
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which it is my intention to decree, in the Constitutional Charter 
of the Portuguese Monarchy, which I shall immediately pro- 
ceed to enact.” 

This decree, breathing respect and veneration to the memory 
of the late Sovereign of Portugal, as well as filled with filial 
love towards the memory of a parent, then no more, was 
followed by another act in favor of the Portuguese people, 
which cannot fail to command their gratitude for ever, and 
endear them to a young prince, born among them, who seems 
to have been ever alive to the wrongs and grievances they 
endured, and anxious to redress them. The next day, that is, 
on the 27th, the Emperor issued the following memorable 
decree : ‘‘ Wishing to mark, in Portuguese History, my Reign, 
by showing what are my principles of humanity, and carrying 
into practice one of the greatest attributes of Majesty, I have 
thought proper to grant an Amnesty to all Portuguese now 
confined, under trial, banished, or persecuted for political 
opinions, until the date of this my Royal Decree; at the same 
time pardoning all the simple and aggravated crimes of de- 
sertion, as well as all culprits sentenced for three years to the 
galleys, transportation, or confinement within the Kingdom, 
or without thereof.” &c. 

The immense importance of this Decree, although the spirit 
of beneficence with which it was dictated must be apparent 
to every one, is not perhaps, my Lord, so easily understood 
by any Englishman as it is by myself, owing to my intimate 
acquaintance with the affairs of Portugal, before and subsequent 
to the overthrow of the Cortes. The prisons had been crowded 
with victims, and many, accused of no other crime than having 
been Constitutionalists, at a time when the King himself set 
the first example, were transported to Angola and other un- 
healthy places, by no means so eligible as our own Botany 
Bay. Among them were men of the highest character and 
integrity of heart. The victims were numerous, not owing to 
any spirit of persecution evinced by the monarch; but, rather 
in consequence of the personal enmity and vindictive pro- 
pensities of the ministers whom he was compelled to employ, 
and whose lawless acts, unhappily, he had not the courage to 
resist or control. Many, perhaps the most enlightened and 
the most implicated, sought an asylum in England; with 
most of them I was personally acquainted and in frequent 
intercourse. Several of them had been members of the late 
Cortes, and some held the first offices of trust under the Con- 
stitutional government. I have witnessed among them scenes 
which would rend the hardest heart ; but being now past, it is 
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unnecessary to repeat them to your Lordship. Suffice it to 
say, that the Portuguese exiles, for nearly three years anda 
half residing in this country, never once applied to the British 
government, or public, for relief. Their own countrymen, 
established in the City, supplied their most pressing wants, 
and to their credit I avail myself of this opportunity publicly 
to record the fact; whilst I feel a pleasure in further adding, 
that most of the Portuguese exiles exerted themselves, to 
the utmost, to earn a decent livelihood among us. They con- 
ducted themselves with the utmost probity and decorum—nay, 
in the most exemplary manner. Some devoted themselves to 
the pursuits of commerce ; whilst others commenced periodical 
publications in their own language, anxious to instruct their 
benighted countrymen. I regularly read them all, and I do 
not hesitate to say, they displayed talent and patriotism, and 
were written in the very best sense. Some of these exiles 
devoted themselves to the study of our own institutions, anxious 
to see them adopted in their own country, if a favorable 
opportunity should present itself. 

As a common friend to all, it might be invidious to par- 
ticularise names. I cannot, nevertheless, omit this ‘occasion 
to allude to a Portuguese Jurisconsult, distinguished by his 
eloquence and patriotism in the late Cortes, whose whole 
residence in this country was devoted to a profound study of 
our criminal and civil lav7, and in observing its applications 
and practical results. When the Old Bailey was opened, he 
was a constant and attentive observer of the trials, fully con- 
vinced that the department in the administration of justice 
most defective in his own country, was that relating to crime. 
At other times, he attended the civil courts, and I feel proud 
to say, that so high were his recommendations, so laudable 
the spirit by which he was actuated, and so distinguished his 
talents, that Chief Justice Best, when on the Bench, more 
than once honored him with a seat by his side, and took him 
on one of the Circuits. This individual, lately restored to his 
family and country, has evinced his gratitude by submitting 
to his countrymen, in the shape of a Tract, the result of his 
own observations on the Trial by Jury, as applicable to them- 
selves under the new order of things, and I make no doubt, he 
has many other useful researches to communicate to them for 
the improvement of their own civil, as well as criminal, juris- 
pradence. 

A clergyman of Oporto, known for his zealous adhesion to 
the new-orger of things, in 1820, was banished to Angola, and 
there resided till the death of King John VI, revered by the 
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inhabitants and beloved by those who knew him. Although 
entered on the books of the Colony as a convict, as soon as 
the demise of the reigning sovereign was made known, this 
very same clergyman was selected by the public corporations 
and inhabitants to go to Rio de Janeiro, to present an address 
of congratulation to the Emperor of Brazil, on his accession 
to the throne of Portugal ; when, so sensible was the latter of 
the injustice done to one of his subjects, and so much pleased 
with the talents and patriotism he displayed, that he ap- 
pointed him Chaplain to the establishment then about to sail. 
for Europe, to bring his brother, the Infante Dom Miguel, 
over to Brazil. 

I have entered into the above particulars, my Lord, and 
mentioned two illustrative instances, applicable to the case in 
point, because I was desirous of conveying, in the confined 
limits I have allowed myself, some slight idea of the great 
importance of the Amnesty decree, enacted and published by 
the Heir to the throne of Portugal, in favor of his suffering 


subjects and countrymen. Suffice it to say that, among many 
others, several highly deserving Portuguese have thereby been 
restored to their families, after having resided among us; and, 
I could venture to pledge, they would be the first to issue 
from their present solitude and heartily aid in any plan, pro- 


perly encouraged and firmly supported by us, for the relief of 
their distracted country. 

After the above, almost involuntary, digression, I resume 
the thread of my narrative of what passed at Rio de Janeiro, 
in the affairs of Portugal. On the ensuing 29th (April) the 
Emperor, in his character of King of Portugal and Algarves, 
proclaimed the Constitutional Charter which he had already 
prepared for his European Dominions, and preceded by the 
following laconic preamble ; ‘‘ Dom Pedro, by the Grace of 
God, King of Portugal and Algarves, kc. Do hereby make 
known to all my Portuguese subjects, that I am pleased to 
decree, grant, and order to be immediately sworn to and 
accepted, the Constitutional Charter hereunto annexed, which, 
from this time henceforwards, shall govern those my King- 
doms and Dominions,” &c. 

It would carry me far beyond my proposed limits, were I 
to attempt an analysis of the Constitutional Charter, thus 
legitimately and magnanimously bestowed on his European 
subjects, by the Heir and Successor to the throne of Portugal, 
three days after he was officially made acquainted with the 
melancholy event which had placed the sceptre of bis ancestors 
in his hands. Suffice it to say, that it is a Charter, founded 
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on all the principles of public law, and suited to the habits’ 
and wants of the people for whom it was intended. It contains 
many of the leading features of the British Constitution ; com- 
bines the principal and practical results of the ancient Statutes 
of the realm, and carefully avoids the errors into which the 
late Cortes had fallen. It balances the several powers of the 
executive, and shows a due consideration to the various orders 
in the State. It confirms the old monarchical basis; defines 
the extent of territory; declares the rights of the subject; 
establishes the nature of the national representation and power 
of the Legislature; creates a House of Peers, and points out 
the manner in which the laws are to be promulgated. It regu- 
lates the elections; describes the moderating authority of the 
Sovereign; marks the limits of the executive; places the suc- 
cession to the throne beyond doubt; provides for all emergencies, 
in cases of minority, or disability, on the part of the reigning 
Sovereign ; enumerates the daties of the ministers and coun- 
sellors of State, and secures the defence of the kingdom, by a 
suitable armed force. Its next care is to promote the due admi- 
nistration of justice, of the public funds; and, in every other 
respect, the Portuguese Charter makes provision for the secu- 
rity of person and property ; for the freedom of the press; and 
holds forth such guarantees as are suited to promote the hap- 
piness of the individual and the general prosperity of the State. 
Such, my Lord, is the nature of the Constitutional Charter 
bestowed on the Portuguese people, certainly with as much 
right, and possibly with more cordial liberality, than the one 
granted to the French by the elder Bourbon, on his return to 
the land of his ancestors. It is a happy combination of every 
thing dear to a reflecting Portuguese, and if in practice it 
should be found to contain defects, their remedy is left to the 
operation of time, the great arbiter of all political calculations. 
It is, in short, adapted to produce the most salutary effects ; 
to check misrule; raise the country from the state of apathy 
and debasement in which it has been sunk for ages, and esta- 
blish harmony on a solid basis. It bids fair to enlarge the 
sphere of human happiness, and create a public opinion in 
the nation—that main spring by which the political machine is 
meved, and an essential requisite in which Portugal has hither- 
to been so lamentably deficient. It is, besides, a proud and ever- 
lasting monument of the wisdom and beneficence of the donor, 
and marks his love for his subjects, as well as that manly 
and independent mind, firmness of character, and promptitude 
of action, with which he is so pre-eminently distinguished. 
I have still a few words more to say on the subject of the 
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Portuguese Charter; although I feel compelled to confess, 
that almost all I could add on the independent and handsome 
manner in which it was bestowed, has already been anticipated 
by an assurance of the highest and most respected character. 
It has, my Lord, in Spain, and other countries, in which 
liberal institutions are viewed with a kind of ominous dread, 
been very confidently asserted, that the Constitutional Charter, 
thus bestowed on his European subjects and countrymen, by 
Dom Pedro, was of English origin; and it has even been 
attempted to persuade the Portuguese, in order to render it 
more unpopular among the privileged orders, that it was 
actually sent out, ready cut and dry, to Rio de Janeiro, where 
the Sovereign bad no other alternative left, than tamely to 
submit and quietly affix his signature. From the feeble evi- 
dence in my own possession, I can declare this to be a foul 
and ridiculous calumny, invented by those who have an im- 
mediate interest in aspersing our national character in the 
Peninsula. Such a circumstance is, besides, totally incon- 
sistent with the spirit and feelings of the Emperor. He is the 
last man in the world to brook such an indignity, coming from 
any power, however mighty, on the earth. 

As I have previously stated, the Emperor was informed ten 
days previous to the receipt of the official despatches from 
Lisbon of his Father’s death, when he immediately retired to 
his closet, and during that interval, his grief and his meditation 
were not interrupted by any foreigner; nor were his intentions 
at the time known to any one but his most confidential advisers. 
Our own diplomatic agents at his court, were as much asto- 
nished as the public of Rio de Janeiro, at seeing, on the 26th 
of April, his decree confirming the Regency of Portugal; on 
the 27th, his Amnesty edict, and on the 29th, the publication 
of the Constitutional Charter intended for Portugal; every 
body being aware, that the official news of the Father’s death 
had only reached the Brazilian capital on the previous 25th. 
The act, consequently, was his own, as well as all the others by 
which the important step was accompanied, and to him, there- 
afore, and him alone, is all the merit of so noble and courage- 
ous resolve exclusively due. This fact was explicitly and 
pointedly avowed by our late lamented Premier, in his memo- 
rable speech in the House of Commons, on the 12th of last 
December, in the following emphatic words : 

“It has been surmised that this measure, (the grant of a 
Constitutional Charter,) as well as the abdication which ac- 
companied it, was the offspring of our advice, No such thing. 
Great Britain did not suggest this measure. It is not her duty, 
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nor her practice, to offer suggestions for the internal regula- 
tions of foreign States. She neither approved, nor disapproved, 
of the grant of a Constitutional Charter to Portugal; her 
opinion upon that grant was never required. True it is, that the 
instrament of the Constitutional Charter was brought over to 
Europe by a Gentleman of high trust, in the service of the 
British Government. Sir Charles Stuart had gone to Brazil 
to negociate the separation of that country from Portugal. In 
addition of his character of Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, 
as the mediating power, he had also been invested by the 
King of Portugal with the character of His Most Faithful 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary for the negociation with Brazil. 
That negociation had been brought to a happy conclusion; 
and therewith the British part of Sir Charles Stuart’s com- 
mission had terminated; buat Sir Charles Stuart was still 
resident at Rio de Janeiro, as the Plenipotentiary of the King 
of Portugal, for negociating commercial arrangements between 
Portugal and Brazil. In this latter character, it was, that 
Sir Charles Stuart, on his return to Europe, was requested by 
the Emperor of Brazil to be the bearer to Portugal of the new 
Constitutional Charter. His Majesty’s Government found no 
fault with Sir Charles Stuart for executing this commission : 
but it was immediately felt that if Sir Charles Stuart were 
allowed to remain at Lisbon, it might appear in the eyes of 
Europe, that England was the contriver and imposer of the 
Portuguese Constitution. Sir Charles Stuart was, therefore, 
directed to return home forthwith; in order that the Con- 
stitution, if carried into effect there, might plainly appear to 
be adopted by the Portuguese Nation itself, not forced upon 
them by English interference.” * 

This is a clear and unquestionable proof that the British 
government did not officially offer any direct advice, or pre- 
sent any requisition, for the grant of a Constitutional Charter 
to Portugal; although, in resolving on the measure, the Em- 
peror must have been sensible that he was doing an act, 
required by existing circumstances, which could not fail to be 
pleasing to our ministers, as individuals, and one that would 
be applauded by the British nation, as well as the whole of 
enlightened Europe. No man knew his native country better 
than the Einperor; no one could have possessed more correct 
ideas of what was requisite for its felicity, and he had the 
courage to abide by his resolution, taken with views the most 


‘ The preceding extract and subsequent ones, are taken from Mr. Can- 
ning’s corrected Speech, afterwards published by Hatchard. 
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disinterested and patriotic. He was sensible of the weakness 
and errors of his late father. He had beheld him the dupe of 
rapacious ministers; he had seen the treasures of the State, 
wrested from a wretched people, serve only to feed the luxury 
of courtiers, and he had himself witnessed the sad effects of 
misrule in the European, as well as in the American, division 
of the Monarchy. Ever an observant youth, and endowed 
with the strongest powers of discernment, he had often reflected 
on the conduct of the old hypocrites and parasites by whom 
his father’s palace was unceasingly crowded ; he had observed 
the deluded monarch select his confidential advisers from 
among men who, under the mask of false virtue and splendid 
pride, concealed views the most interested; and he had noticed 
that the reins of government were too often entrusted to mi- 
nisters, unmindful of their duty, and careless of the common 
welfare—ministers who persecuted merit and honor, and re- 
warded such only as were willing to partake in their vices, 
and not reveal their crimes. 

Mixing with society and watching the condition of the people, 
he had formed certain political maxims, as a guidance for his 
conduct, if he should ever be invested with regal authority. 
He had read the ancient Chronicles of his own country, per- 
haps with a degree of enthusiastic ardor, and stored in his 
mind principles on which he was determined to act, whenever 
an opportunity presented itself. He had taught himself to 
smile at the divine institution and right of Kings, and it had 
entered into his creed that the people were the real sources 
of power, and, consequently, that it was for their benefit, 
security, and happiness, that he should one day ascend the 
throne. He had witnessed the demonstrations of popular 
feeling, in the Brazilian capital, on the 25th of February, 1821, 
when having, in his own and his Father's name, taken the 
oath to the new order of things in Portugal, he was hailed as 
the tutelar angel of the country, and the chosen instrument of 
its future felicity. The demonstrations of joy and gladness 
which he then saw, excited impressions on his ardent mind, 
which were never obliterated. 

No one, my Lord, can reflect on the manner in which the 
Brazilian Independence was achieved, without being filled 
with respect and admiration for the youth who dared to do so 
bold a deed. Such, I candidly confess, were my own sensa- 
tions, when I eagerly perused all the interesting details. His 
acts have frequently been traduced among us; but they will 
bear a thorough investigation. Many of them are worthy of 
the best days of Rome, and as such do I consider the one above 
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mentioned, as well as the grant of a Constitutional Charter to 
Portugal. When the Independence of Brazil was effected, 
the Emperor had it in his power to become an absolute 
Sovereign. Addresses, from several of the provinces, were 
sent to him, soliciting him to exercise an absolute sway, which 
he rejected with disdain. At the opening of the Constituent 
Congress, “ The time for deceiving men is passed,” said he, 
in his speech to the assembled representatives ; “ it must be 
made known that all governments are no other than the result 
of the national will, and have no other object than the utility 
of the people.” 

From the moment he wielded the sceptre, he seemed de- 
termined to point out to the people of Brazil, the road that 
would lead them to their own happiness and prosperity, and 
he pledged his royal word to second all their efforts. Con- 
tinually exposed to the uncertainties of chance, some provinces 
had recently been the dupes of factious men, ready to decoy 
and mislead them. Seeing that the people were unceasingly 
tormented by reactionary anarchy, he resolved that the country 
should be governed by a national code and defined laws. On 
the 11th of December, 1823, the Project of a Constitution for 
Brazil was drawn up by the Council of State, on bases pre- 
sented by the Emperor himself, then sent to the several provin- 
ces, and by them duly accepted and approved of, as the law 
of the land. From the above period up to the present moment, 
this Constitution has been in full operation, and attended with 
the most beneficial consequences. Anarchy has disappeared ; 
the several provinces have been united and consolidated, and 
the administration of justice materially improved. Brazil 
has, in a word, prospered, and the Imperial government is now 
acknowledged and respected throughout Europe. 

After this, in candor let me ask, could the Emperor do 
less for his European subjects than he had done for the Brazi- 
lians? Could he fail to be equally beneficent, equally just, 
and equally patriotic? He could not, for a moment, expect 
that the Portuguese people would remain quiet and endure 
the stigma of an absolute government, when the Brazilians, 
their children and descendants, were enjoying all the benefits 
of a national code. The idea would have been preposterous 
—nay, it would have been an insult to the Lusitanians. He 
therefore granted to them, whilst the right and power were still 
in his hands, a Constitutional Charter, modelled after the one 
which had been adopted in Brazil, yet modified and arranged 
‘to the state of Portugal. The plan and basis are the same, 
and on a careful comparison of each article, respectively, I do 
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not hesitate to say, that the Portuguese Charter is as perfect 
as liberality and buman foresight could make it. It establishes 
the Constitutional predominance of the nobility, an essential 
basis on which all monarchies, even the representative and 
mixed ones, must essentially rest; and to all the orders 
in the State it affords ample guarantees. To argue that the 
Portuguese are unfit for the enjoyment of such a Constitution, 
particularly after the successful experience of nearly four 
years in Brazil, were almost an insult to the understanding 
of my readers. 

What our own government thought of the Constitutional 
Charter for Portugal, and the authority under which it was 
granted, may be safely collected from the remarks of our la- 
mented Premier, contained in his Speech above mentioned. 
They are as follow: “ As to the merits, Sir, of the new Con- 
stitution for Portugal, I have neither the intention, nor the 
right, to offer any opinion. Personally, I have formed one; 
but as an English Minister, all I have to say is—May God 
prosper this attempt at Constitutional liberty in Portugal! 
and may that Nation be found as fit to enjoy and to cherish 
its new-born privileges, as it has often proved itself capable 
of discharging its duties amongst the Nations of the World. 

“ J, Sir, am neither the champion nor the critic of the Por- 
tuguese Constitution. But it is admitted, on all hands, to 
have proceeded from a legitimate source—a consideration 
which has mainly reconciled Continental Europe to its esta- 
blishment, and to us, as Englishmen, it is recommended by 
the ready acceptance which it has met with from all orders of 
the Portuguese people. ‘To that Constitution, therefore, thus 
unquestioned in its origin, even by those who are most jealous 
of the new institutions—to that Constitution, thus sanctioned 
in its outset by the glad and grateful acclamations of those 
who are destined to live under it—to that Constitution, founded 
on principles in a great degree similar to those of our own, 
though differently modified, it is impossible that an English- 
man should not wish well.” 

A more candid and explicit opinion respecting the Portu- 
guese Charter than the above, could not have been expressed 
by our Premier, now no more, both in his character of an 
individual and minister. As the latter, he declares “ that its 
origin is unquestioned, even by those who are most jealous 
of new institutions.” This must mean, that its origin is not 
questioned by the members of the Holy Alliance ; yet, how 
is it, then, that we see them plotting its overthrow, in broad 
daylight? Evidently, it must be to suit their own private 
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views ; or because they consider us favorabie to its establish- 
ment, and likely to reap the largest portion of the benefits, if 
Portugal is thereby regenerated, the same as we have done by 
the new order of things, in Brazil, a -theatre rather too distant 
for their insidious machinations. 

It is now time to return to a review of the other acts of the 
Emperor in reference to Portugal. On the 26th, he signed and 
issued Letters Patent, as King of Portugal, addressed to such 
Nobles as he was pleased to appoint to the House of Peers; 
viz. two Dukes, one Patriarch, four Archbishops, twenty- 
seven Marquesses, forty-three Counts, thirteen Bishops ; 
total Temporal and Spiritual Peers, seventy-seven. By a 
Decree of the same date, His Imperial Majesty appointed the 
Duke de Cadaval, President of the House of Peers, and the 
Patriarch, Vice-President. By a separate Decree, he ordered 
the elections for the deputies to the General Cortes of the 
Kingdom to commence immediately, pursuant to the Con- 
stitution ; the Regency of the Kingdom being enjoined to 
carry this decree into full effect. 

Having thus laid a basis for the future liberty and pros- 
perity of Portugal; having, in the very best spirit of patriotism 
and justice, enacted and granted a Constitution, congenial to 
the habits and conformable to the wants and wishes of the 
people for whom it was intended ; having, in the character of 
King of Portugal and as the rightful heir and successor to 
those realms, given the strongest possible proof of affection 
towards his countrymen, and evinced the deepest interest for 
their glory and future welfare; having organised a govern- 
ment, secured it by ample guarantees, and afforded the means 
of directing it, in such manner, as to be productive of and 
propitious to liberty, to justice, and the individual rights of 
all—terrible to the wicked and protective to the good—such 
a government, in short, as would insure a vigilant police, 
restore economy, balance the several powers in the State, 
ameliorate the condition of the people, remove unwise and 
odious distinctions, destroy all prejudices, develope the gra- 
dual, but effective power of education, create a real union 
and sympathy of habits, and eventually give a common feeling 
to Provinces, hitherto almost unconnected and in a state of 
actual rivalship :—having done all this, as he fondly hoped, 
the Emperor of Brazil and King of Portugal put the last seal 
to the happiness and security of both independent Kingdoms, 
by formally, yet conditionally, abdicating the throne of Por- 
tugal in favor of his own Daughter, Queen Mary II.; thus 
giving the final and most signal proof of his love and fidelity 
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to his Brazilian subjects, as well as of magnanimity, and 
disinterestedness, in yielding up a Crown at the moment 
safely placed on his own head. 

The solemn decree by which this important, yet conditional, 
transfer and conveyance was made, is dated Rio de Janeiro, 
May 2, 1826, consequently, several days after all the other 
ordinances, decrees, and acts, relative to the future destinies 
of Portugal, were passed and signed. It is therefore pre- 
sumable, that this last and momentous measure had undergone 
the most mature deliberation, and was resolved on with,a 
full and firm conviction of its necessity, as well as a due sense 
of its important consequences. The Act itself, being one of 
the deepest interest in the affairs of Portugal, at the present 
moment, I shall consider it my duty to insert, in this place, 
a literal and faithful translation. 

** Don Pedro, by the Grace of God, King of Portugal and 
Algarves, &c. &c,—Do hereby make known to all my Porta- 
guese subjects that, it being incompatible with the interests 
of the Empire of Brazil and those of the Kingdom of Portugal 
for me to continue to be King of Portugal, Algarves, and. the 
Dominions thereof; And wishing to felicitate my said King- 
doms as much as is in my power, I have thought proper, 
from an impulse and free-will of my own, to abdicate and 
yield up all the indisputable and inherent rights which I hold 
to the Crown of the Portuguese Monarchy, together with the 
Sovereignty of the aforesaid Kingdoms, to the person of my 
dearly beloved and highly-valued Daughter, the Princess of 
Gran Para, Donna Maria da Gloria, in order that She, as 
their reigning Queen, may govern them independent of this 
Empire, and pursuant to the Constitution which I have 
thought proper to decree, grant, and command to be sworn to, 
by my Rescript of the 29th of April, in the current year; 
And further, I have been pleased to declare, that my said 
Daughter and reigning Queen of Portugal, shall not depart 
from the Empire of Brazil, until 1 have had official proof that 
the Constitution has been sworn to, in the manner by me 
ordained, and until the espousals of marriage, which it is my 
intention to make for her with my beloved and highly-valued 
Brother, the Infante Don Miguel, shall have been carried into 
full effect and the marriage concluded; And this my Abdi- 
cation and Transfer shall not take place, if any one of these 
two conditions should be wanting,” &c. &c. 

From an expression in the above decree, it is clearly . 
shown that the Abdication of the Crown of Portugal was an 
act exclusively of the Emperor, and that it originated in an 
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* impulse and free will of his own;” that is, it was not pre- 
ceded by any advice from his European allies. This then is 
another proof of the Emperor’s magnanimity, disinterestedness 
and devotion to the welfare of his Brazilian subjects. That 
this abdication was a spontaneous act of his own, is also fully 
testified by the declaration made by our departed Premier, in 
his speech above alluded to. ‘The ink with which this 
agreement was written (meaning the Brazilian Treaty of Inde- 
pendence and Separation) was scarcely dry, when the unex- 
pected death of the King of Portugal produced a new state 
ef things, which united on the same head the two Crowns 
which it had been the policy of England, as well as of Por- 
tagal and Brazil, to separate. On that occasion, Great 
Britain and another European Court, closely connected with 
Brazil, tendered advice to the Emperor of Brazil, now become 
King of Portugal, which advice it cannot be accarately said 
that His Imperial Majesty followed—because he had decided 
for himself before it reached Rio de Janeiro; but, in confor- 
mity with which advice, though not in consequence of it, His 
Imperial Majesty determined to abdicate the Crown of Por- 
tugal in favor of his eldest Daughter. But the Emperor of 
Brazil had done more. What had not been foreseen—what 
would have been beyond the province of any foreign Power 
to advise—His Imperial Majesty had accompanied his abdi- 
cation of the Crown of Portugal, with the grant of a free 
Constitutional Charter to that Kingdom.” 

From the above passage it is deducible, that the British 
and Austrian governments were decidedly of opinion, that the 
Emperor had the right and power to abdicate his Crown ; and 
the other illustrative particulars, thus disclosed to Parliament, 
distinctly show, that he exercised that right and power, unbi- 
assed by any advice, and unshackled by any previous plan to 
alter the line of succession. The wishes of both in this re- 
spect, as it afterwards turned out, were anticipated ; but, being 
now on record, the avowal will always operate as a confir- 
mation and approval of the line of conduct pursued by the 
Emperor. After having been the mediating power, for the 
separation of Brazil, only a few months before, it was natural 
and consistent for Great Britain to wish that every obstacle 
should bere moved, which might obstruct or endanger the 
due fulfilment of so recent a Treaty; and this could only be 
done by an abdication. The act, nevertheless, was condition- 
al,and rested on the compliance of two essential stipulations, 
viz.—first, the acceptance of the Charter by the Portuguese ; 
and, secondly, on the espousals and marriage of the Queen with 
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the Infante ‘“‘Don Miguel,” being completed. Unless these 
two peremptory conditions were fulfilled, the Emperor form- 
ally declared, that his abdication should be held null and 
void. 

The first condition was fulfilled, and the Constitution ac- 
cepted in Portugal. Of the second, that part only has been 
carried into effect which relates to the espousals, on the part 
of the Infante Don Miguel, performed at Vienna, by proxy, 
in the usual manver. The other part, viz.—the completion 
and consummation of the marriage cannot possibly take place 
for nearly ten years, owing to the minority of the Queen. Al 
this time, therefore, the Emperor of Brazil continues to be the 
lawful King of Portugal, and all the attributes of sovereignty 
vested in that right belong to him. In the interval, whoever 
governs Portugal, can be no other than his delegate and re- 
presentative. As a parent, he is also the natural guardian of 
his daughter ; and although the espousals of marriage have been 
celebrated, it is a question whether they can be made binding, 
when the parties are at such a distance from each other, and 
the disparity of age so great. There is, besides, the risk of 
two lives to run, fer the next ten years. 

Well assured of his right, and ever anxious to exercise it 
for the benefit of his European countrymen, the Emperor of 
Brazil, in his character of King of Portugal, according to the 
last advices from Rio de Janeiro, has appointed his Brother, 
the Infante Don Mizuel, to be the Regent of Portugal and his 
own Representative, until his daughter shall have attained the 
age prescribed by law. It is further confidently added, that 
he has imposed on the future Regent and his own Repre- 
sentative, the peremptory condition of supporting and abiding 
by the Constitutional Charter, as originally granted, until 
altered or modified in the manner therein prescribed. 

This, my Lord, is certainly an event not very generally 
expected in England; although, under all circumstances, it 
has by no means taken me by surprise. In the dilemma in 
which he was placed, the Emperor had scarcely any other 
alternative left him. With regret he had seen, in the course 
of last year, the Portuguese territory attacked by a band of 
armed rebels, instigated and sent forward by the Apostolical 
Junta of Spain, and assuming, as a cloak to their insidious 
and treasonable views, the name of a Prince with whom they 
had not the smallest connexion, and from whom, consequently, 
they had not received the slightest authority. Although the 
Infante Don Miguel has not publicly disavowed the acts and 
crimes thus wantonly perpetrated, it is very presumable that 
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he has given due satisfaction on the subject to his Brother, 
the Emperor, and sincerely lamented the unjustifiable use 
made of his name, when he had no participation whatever in 
the acts or views of the perpetrators. This is the more pro- 
bable, as there are several instances on public record in which 
the Infante Don Miguel has evinced the utmost love and re- 
gard for his absent Brother, as well as an extreme readiness 
to obey his commands, and follow his wishes." Since the 
death of the Father, many letters must have passed between 
them, with which the public, of course, can have no acquaint- 
ance; yet it is but fair to infer, that the explanations and 
avowals they contained were of a nature to leave the Empe- 
ror’s confidence unshaken. 

The Emperor had, moreover, seen, that the Constitutional 
Charter was obstructed in Portugal, by a prevailing uncer- 
tainty as to the wishes and intentions of the Prince who, in 
the course of time, was likely to become Sovereign, and to 
whom, consequently, the privileged orders were afraid to give 
offence. The Emperor was also aware of the difficulties in. 
which the Infanta Regent had been placed, owing to the in- 
trigues by which she was surrounded, amidst so general an 
effervescence of party-spirit. He had read her own complaints, 
and trembled for the effects of a weakness inseparable from 
her sex. He was alarmed at the turmoils in which the 
country was plunged, and doubly so at the state of the In- 
fanta’s health, when, according to bulletins and official advices, 
she was declared past recovery. Unless an early and 
powerful remedy were applied, he clearly foresaw that Portu- 
gal would be plunged in a state of anarchy and civil war, and 
thus easily fall a prey to the insidious schemes of her neigh- 
bors. He himself would have gladly flown to her relief; but 
the war with Buenos-Ayres was not properly terminated. 

Austria had, besides, early recommended the appointment 
of the InfanteDon Miguel as Regent, considering it to be the 
best means to reconcile all parties; and the papers on the - 
subject lately printed in the Moniteur, very clearly show that 
the French government was also favorable to the plan. It is 
confidently asserted, that Russia had equally joined in the 
measure. The views of Austria on the subject had, indeed, 


1 Ata grand dinner given at the beginning of last year, at the house of 
the Brazilian Minister in Vienna, in honor of the acknowlegement of the 
Independence of Brazil, and at which Prince Metternich, several of the Au- 
strian Princes, Nobility, and Generals, as well as the whole Corps diplomati- 
que, except the Spanish envoy, were present, the Infante Don Miguel enthu- 
siastically drank the health “ of all the good, faithful and zealous servants of 
his august Brother and true Friend !” 
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been early submitted to the Emperor himself, in the mission 
confided to Baron Neuman; and he was confident that the 
choice could not be objectionable to any other of his Allies, as 
long as it was done for the welfare of Portugal, in strict accord 
with all his previous acts, and the appointment conferred 
under the best guarantees which he was able to obtain for the 
preservation of the Constitutional Charter. 

From all that is publicly known on the subject, it was in 
this spirit, and under these circumstances, that the appoint- 
ment of the Infante Don Miguel, as Regent of Portugal and 
his Imperial Brother’s Delegate and Representative for the 
time being, took place, and God grant that the experiment may 
be successful. The future tranquillity and prosperity of Por- 
tugal, consequently, will soon be in his hands. There are pre- 
judices against him, in his own country, as well as in Europe, 
owing to the unfortunate errors into which he fell on the unhappy 
30th of April, 1824. Injustice to the young Prince, it must, 
however, be acknowleged,'that his late Father, King John VI., 
in the various edicts issued from on board the Windsor Castle, 
where he and the Royal Family had taken refuge, during the 
confusion and consternation in which the Portuguese capital 
was, at that time, thrown, attributed the rash and reprehensible 
act of the Infante Don Miguel, in assembling the troops, issuing 
proclamations, and imprisoning a number of individuals, with- 
out the knowlege of his Father, to the bad advice of wicked 
and designing men, who had deceived the young Prince, availed 
themselves of his inexperience, and made him an unconscious 
instrument of their own nefarious and ambitious designs. The 
subsequent eclaircissement of this singular affair, and particu- 
larly the proceedings instituted against his advisers and ac- 
complices, render it probable that this was really the case, as 
the Infante, apparently convinced of his error, instantly obeyed 
the Father’s peremptory summons, and joined him on board of 
the Windsor Castle. On the 12th of May he wrote a letter, 
addressed to his King, Father and Lord, of which the follow- 
ing is the first sentence : 

“* To love and serve your Majesty, has been, from the time 
I knew myself, the principal occupation of my life, and the 
only object of my ambition. If, at any time, I succeeded in 
giving indubitable proofs of my fidelity, the paternal heart of 
your Majesty will perhaps now receive them, as a sufficient 
excuse for the involuntary errors into which the want of ex- 
perience and of reflection, attributable to my age, led me to 
fall.” 

At the same time the Infante, “fearful that his presence in 
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Portugal might give pretext to evil-minded persons to renew 
disturbances and intrigues, very foreign to the pure sentiments 
he hadjust traly uttered,” requested of his Father to be allowed 
to travel for some time in Europe. From that period up to 
the present moment, it will be remembered, that the Infante 
Don Miguel has resided at the Court of Vienna, where, it is 
‘generally acknowleged, he has materially improved himself, 

What course he will adopton his arrival in Portugal, vested 
with power, time only can show. All will depend on his con- 
stancy in pursuing the wishes of his distant Brother, and on 
the advisers he may collect round his person. If he follows 
the example of Ferdinand VII. on his return from France, in 
May, 1814, he is lost, and his unhappy country replunged into 
a state of anarchy and desolation. If he treads in the steps 
of his elder Brother, and does for Portugal what the latter has 
done forBrazil, his conntrymen will be.eternally his debtors ; 
his youtbful errors will be forgotten, and his name revered 
throughout Europe. If he avoids and abhors the intrigues and 
corruption in which the court of Lisbon has been sunk for 
many years, and allows only upright and good men to enter 
into his councils, then will his administration endear his me- 
mory to his grateful countrymen; it will he marked by peace 
and concord, and regeneration will every where attend his 
steps. Ifhe has profited by the lessons and example of the 
Emperor Francis UI. under whose roof he has now resided for 
upwards of three years, he will know the affection a ruler 
ought to have towards his people, and guide his actions by the 
safe standard of justice and equity. If, in short, he has im- 
proved during his travels, it is still confidently to be hoped 
that the Infante Don Miguel, in his new character of Regent 
and Lieutenant of the Kingdom, will constitute the felicity of 
Portugal and her Dominions. 

No doubt he has much to do; yet,ifhe emulates the manly 
virtues, candor, patriotism, and devotion of his Brother, and 
never forgets the principles which placed his ancestors on the 
Lusitanian throne, he will equally be the founder of a new 
order of things, and his name will be blessed by future gene- 
rations. Ifhe sincerely devotes himself to heal the bleeding 
wounds of his country, his administration will be mentioned 
with the same pride, as are the reigns of some of the first 
worthies who adorned the throne of Portugal. On all hands, 
it is allowed that the Infante Don Miguel has talents, and, it 
is to be hoped, he will display them on sq interesting an 
occasion. ‘ 

Most Princes have committed errors and follies in their 
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youth, and indulged in some excesses, almost inseparable from 
the temptations with which they are surrounded. Don Pedro 
himself is scarcely an exception; but, from the moment he 
was Called tu the throne, he seemed to enter into himself, and 
resolved to devote his time and efforts to the welfare of his 

eople. He has never since once wavered in his determination, 
although he has had immense difficulties to overcome. He 
has evinced the most signal proofs of magnanimity towards his 
bitter enemies, even those wild and visionary theorists who 
would gladly have converted the Brazilian provinces into 
separate republics, merely that they might themselves take 
the lead in them. He has set the best example of economy, 
moderation, and civic virtue; and hitherto shown that the 
crime which he most abhors, is to break his faith with his peo- 
ple. He has ever evinced a marked dislike to flatterers and 
falschood. He has uniformly shown himself open to advice; 
yet never disposed to pardon an untruth. The offence which 
he has always punished with most severity, has been a wilfal 
intention to deceive him. Some of his acts, when visiting the 
provinces, to know the wants of the people and correct abuses, 
are in the true spirit of a Henry 1V. of France. When he 
arrived, for the first time, at Bahia, in February, 1826, he said 
to the inhabitants, ‘‘ Now, that Iam among you, tell me 
frankly what you want, in order that | may at once apply a 
remedy, and afterwards, furnished with a iull knowlege of the 
cause, may have it in my power to send back my Imperial 
orders from the Court of Rio de Janeiro.” On leaving the 
capital for Bahia, in his address to the inhabitants, he uses 
the following memorable words : 

“Inhabitants of Rio de Janeiro! The desire I have to 
know, if it were possible, all my subjects, and that they should 
personally know me; the intimate conviction I entertain that 
the dissensions which haye occurred in some of the provinces, 
as experience has taught me in the two which I have already 
visited, arose from my not being acquainted with their wants, 
so that I might have applied an early remedy; and, finally, 
my word, passed to the inhabitants of the Province of Bahia 
that, as soon as the Independence of Brazil was acknowleged, 
I would honor that province with my presence, now urge me 
to redeem my Imperial pledge, by proceeding to the aforesaid 
province, on the 3rd of the ensuing February, in order to thank 
the inhabitants for their efforts in expelling the Lusitanians. 

“TI leave amogg you my son and my three daughters. On 
the 21st of March, I shall quit the Province of Bahia, so as to 

arrive here in time to open our Legislative Assembly, as 
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ordained by the Constitution of the Empire, which does and 
shall govern us. 

‘Ifa father is in duty bound to provide for the wants ofhis 

children, how much greater is not the obligation of a Sovereign 
towards his subjects? If I have already been among you for 
the space of eighteen years, shall not the inhabitants of Bahia 
have the right of possessing me, for the short period of a 
month? ‘These are incontestable truths—and the inhabitants 
of Bahia are deserving of such an honor. You know it well; 
and no one can doubt of the necessity of this my determination, 
dictated both by policy and justice. Anxious to rejoin you, 
I leave you for the moment, and recommend order and tran- 
quillity to you.’ 
- Let the Infante Don Miguel follow such an example as this 
on his return to Portugal ; let him address his countrymen thus, 
and sincerely carry his professions into practice. Liberal 
principles will then be triumphant ; the new institutions con- 
solidated, and all the plots of the enemies of Portugal de- 
feated. 

Such, I can assure your Lordship, are my hopes and wishes 
on this important subject; although I am by no means 
divested of apprehensions, not arising out of any doubt with 
regard to the sincerity of the future Regent of Portugal, or the 
distance of the founder of the Constitutional Charter; but, 
because [I am fully aware of the plots and machinations 
unceasingly and strenuously pursued by the enemies of free 
institutions in any part of the Peninsula. A scheme of de- 
cided opposition has been extensively organised, and Portugal 
has become the theatre of its immediate operations. Many 
partisans of high rank and great influence have been enlisted 
in the cause, and I fear they have the active concurrence, if 
not the open support, of some of the Continental powers. 
Yet much, if not all, depends on us. We have more moral 
influence in Portugal, than all the other powers put together, 
whenever we seek to exercise it, and the point at issue 
depends on moral influence alone. The contest about to en- 
sue in Portugal, is not one that calls for an appeal to arms, as 
far, at least, as we areconcerned. Had we not erred in 1814, 
we should not, at this moment, have had a single regiment in 
Portugal, and if we now err again, God knows what sacrifices 
we may not eventually be called on to make. In order to 
explain myself more fully, it is necessary to take a nearer view 
of the Peninsula, so as to ascertain what are the real wants 
and wishes of the inhabitants ; for unless they are consulted 
and complied with, Spain and Portugal can never be placed 
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in a permanent state of tranquillity, or their internal disputes 
cease to be a subject of dread and alarm to the rest of 
Europe. 

It has been a maxim steadily pursued by His Majesty’s 
ministers, since the downfall of Buonaparte, that the general 
peace of Europe is to be invariably preserved, by a due main- 
tenance of its various securities. This was the grand object 
to which the Allied Sovereigns pledged to direct their future 
efforts, at the congress of Vienna, as a means of safety to all, 
and with a view to obviate any recurrence of scenes similar to 
those which followed the French revolution. A general basis 
was laid and agreed on, and from it certain principles were 
drawn, which, from that moment, passed into public law—If, 
however, it was then established, that it was the common 
interest and obligation of all to consult the general policy of 
Europe, in questions affecting the peace and safety of the 
whole, it was never attempted to enact, and much less 
formally agreed, that the Independence of the several States, 
in their own internal concerns, should be taken away. Under 
the plea of preserving peace, some of the despotic monarchs, 
who became parties to the coalition, might secretly have had 
the preservation of their own unimpaired power in view, and 
sought at any time to have a plea to put down popular efforts, 
directed to dislodge arbitrary rule, and recover rights unjustly 
taken away. Such despotic Sovereigns might have been 
anxious to prevent any such examples elsewhere from spread- 
ing among themselves ; but it would be madness to suppose 
that England then acceded to such a principle, or bound her- 
self to guarantee to the Allied Sovereigns, the actual degree 
of monarchical, or despotic, power, which each one of them 
actually possessed, at the time of the general arrangement. 

His Majesty’s Ministers have always declared in Parlia- 
ment, and made known to the public, in the demi-oflicial 
papers which they have deemed it expedient to circulate, as 
a guidance to the national opinion, “that there exists no 
article, express or understood; nothing of a general under- 
standing, nor admitted obligation, that one Sovereign should 
have the right to call on another to interfere in his own 
domestic administration (if at any time adverse to his interests 
and inclinations), or to demand the power of Congress to sup- 
press any merely civil contest between such sovereign and his 
subjects." It has, nevertheless, at the same time been avowed, 
that the stipulations to which England became a party, admit 


Vide Administration of the Affairs of Great Britain, &c. for 1823. 
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of an interference in such cases as “ menace the general 
tranquillity of Europe, and threaten to re-introduce, in their 
dangerous excess, those principles of anarchy and spoliation, 
that regicide system, and that infatuated destruction of all 
religious faith and establishment, which characterised the 
French revolution." 

Yet how, my Lord, can such principles as these be applied 
to the present situation of Portugal, by any of the Powers who 
took part in the Congress of Vienna? Why, then, shall Spain 
abuse a public covenant made for other purposes, quite 
distinct? How Spain has interfered with Portugal, whilst the 
latter was evincing a forbearance, certainly unexampled, 
having, at tbe same time, great and dreadful means of 
retaliation within her reach, is matter of public notoriety, 
When our late lamented Premier stated the reasons why 
government had complied with the requisition for military aid 
on the part of Portugal, and showed that the casus faderis 
had arisen, he spoke as follows: “ Bands of Portuguese rebels, 
armed, equipped and trained in Spain, had crossed the Spanish 
frontier, carrying terror and devastation into their own coun- 
try, and proclaiming sometimes the Brother of the reigning 
Sovereign of Portugal, sometimes a Spanish Princess, and 
sometimes even Ferdinand of Spain, as the rightful occupant 
of the Portuguese throne. These rebels crossed the frontiers, 
not at one point only, but at several points ; for it is remark- 
able that the aggression, on which the original application to 
Great Britain for succour was founded, is not the aggression 
with reference to which that application was complied with. 
The attack, announced by the French newspapers, was on the 
North of Portagal, in the province of Tras-os-Montes, an 
official account of which has only been received by His 
Majesty’s government this day; but, on Friday, an account 
was received of an invasion in the South of Portugal, and of 
the capture of Villa Viciosa, a town lying on the road from 
the Southern frontier to Lisbon. This new fact established, 
even more satisfactorily than a mere confirmation of the attack 
first complained of would have done, the systematic nature of 
the aggression from Spain against Portugal. One hostile 
irruption might have been made by some single corps, escaping 
from their quarters—by some body of stragglers, who might 
have evaded the vigilance of the Spanish Authorities; and 
one such accidental and unconnected act of violence, might not 
have been conclusive evidence of cognizance and design on 


' Vide Adniinistration of the Affairs of Great Britain, &e. for 1823. 
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the part of those Authorities. But, when a series of attacks 
are made along the whole line of a frontier, it is difficult to 
deny that such multiplied instances of hostility are evidence 
of concerted aggression. 

“Ifa single company of Spanish soldiers had crossed the 
frontier in hostile array, there could not, it is presumed, be a 
doubt as to the character of that invasion. Shall bodies of 
men, armed, clothed, and regimented by Spain, carry fire and 
sword into the bosom of her unoffending neighbor, and shall 
it be pretended that no attack—no invasion has taken place, 
because, forsooth, these outrages are committed against 
Portugal, by men to whom Portugal had given birth and 
nurture? What petty quibbling would it be to say, that an 
invasion of Portugal from Spain was not a Spanish invasion, 
because Spain did not employ her own troops, but hired mer- 
cenaries to effect her purpose? And what difference is it, 
except as aggravation, that the mercenaries, in this instance, 
were natives of Portugal? 

“‘T have already stated, and I now repeat, that it never has 
been the wish, or the pretension, of the British Goveroment 
to interfere in the internal concerns of the Portuguese Nation, 
Questions of that kind the Portuguese Nation must settle 
among themselves. But if we were to admit that hordes of 
traitorous refugees from Portagal with Spanish arms, or arms 
furnished or restored to them by Spanish authorities, in theit 
hands, might put off their country for one purpose, and put it 
on again for another—put it off for the purposes of attack, and 
put it on again for the purpose of impunity—if, I say, we 
were to admit this juggle, and either pretend to be deceived 
by it ourselves, or attempt to deceive Portugal into a belief 
that there was nothing like external attack—nothing of foreign 
hostility in such a maxim of aggression, such pretence and 
attempt would perhaps be only ridiculous and contemptible: 
if they did not acquire a much more serious character from 
being employed as an excuse for infidelity to ancient friend- 
ship, and as a pretext for getting rid of the positive stipulations 
of treaties.”* 

To all intents and purposes the act of aggression alladed 
to was completely Spanish ; as King Ferdinand, if he had so 
wished, might have prevented it at the time with as much ease 
as he subsequently disarmed and dispersed the perpetrators, 
when he feared the consequences would otherwise fall heavy 
onhisownhead. Yet what was the pleaadvanced bySpain for 


' Vide printed Speech of the 12th of December, 1826. 
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this anwarrantable aggression, and the subsequent maintenance 
of an army on the frontiers, evidently for a similar purpose ? 
This Ferdinand has never dared distinctly to avow. It is, 
however, implied, that he acts from precedent. Yet, in my 
opinion, it would be difficult to make out a parity of cases, 
even according to the doctrines of the most strenuous 
Legitimates, if he seeks to imitate the example of Lonis 
XVIII. We are indeed told that the contest between Spain 
and her subjects was introduced at the Congress of Verona; 
and that, without the aid of any other facts on_ this 
subject, than what events had rendered safliciently known, 
France claimed the consent of Europe, in the first piace, and 
the common aid, if eventually necessary, to suppress a revo- 
lution so directly affecting the general objects of the Congress, 
The French Ministers insisted that this contest fell imme- 
diately within the two objects of the Congress; viz. the 
suppression of all revolutionary and antisocial principles, and 
the maintenance of the general peace of Europe; but that 
both these objects were alike endangered by the condition of 
Spain. That it was a jacobinical revolution, and that if a 
jacobinical revolution had any distinctive characters, they 
were three.” It was further argued “ that a revolution is 
necessarily such, when it is effected by a military defection ; 
when it restrains, and consequently endangers, the person of 
the King and his family, and when it operates as a system of 
irreligion and spoliation of the Church.’” 

Such, no doubt, were the pleas, and also the maxims on 
which they were founded, urged to the Allied Sovereigns as 
an excuse for the French campaign, then preparing against 
Spain. In aggravation, it was added, that His Catholic 

ajesty had no control over his soldiers—that the restraint 
on his own person was notorious—that he was not allowed to 
choose his own Ministers—that he was compelled to sign 
warrants for the execution, or rather murder, of his own most 
faithfal and zealous adherents—that he was only nominally 
the head of his own Kingdom—that the Spanish Princes were 
living in a state of daily peril and anxiety for their lives, &c. 
In a word, it was pleaded that the example of such a/re- 
volution might affect the safety of the French crown—nay, 
that it might even extend beyond France. On these premises, 
the latter claimed the right to employ what she called the 
means of self-defence. 

Yet, even granting, for a moment, that all these pleas were 
true and real, in what way, let nie ask, can they now be 


' Vide Administration of the Affairs of Great Britain, &c. for 1823. 
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applied to Portugal; or used to put down a Charter, granted 
in as legitimate a manner, as the one bestowed by the 
Bourbons themselves on the French? There is not. the 
slightest affinity between the two cases. It is, however, 
universally allowed, that the picture of Spain, drawn by the 
French diplomatists, at the Congress of Verona, was in most 
respects untrue, and in others highly exaggerated. It is 
certainly a fact, that the Spanish revolution commenced with 
the defection of the troops; but it led to the re-establishment 
of a Constitution, previously in force, for upwards of three 
years, and one that had been acknowleged by ourselves, and 
by all the European powers, except France. To it the king 
voluntarily adhered, and, whilst the new system was in opera- 
tion, he was under no other restraint than that imposed by 
law. He had, in the outset, besides, another option left.him. 
Why did he not assemble the Cortes of the realm, in the form 
and manner he himself had pledged, in his decree issued, in 
the month of May, 1814? He had, moreover, sanctioned the 
principle on which that revolution was founded, as well as the 
means by which it was brought about, by his formal acquies- 
cence and co-operation, in all its acts, for a period of nearly 
three years. 

The real views and intentions of the French, in their 
invasion of Spain, are now, however, better understood than 
when itcommenced. The Constitution has been thrown down, 
and the King at liberty, for nearly the last three years—yet 
the French have not quitted their strong hold. They are still 
in military possession of Spain, and enjoy her exclusive 
commerce. And what has Spain gained by this interference ? 
Is she more tranquil, or, is the King more at ease? Certainly 
no. It isa curious fact, at this moment, to see the Insurgents, 
raising the standard of revolt in Catalonia, use precisely 
the same pretext as the one of which the French availed them- 
selves for the invasign of Spain, in 1823. These Insurgents, 
who certainly are not Constitutionalists, proclaim, as a plea 
to their acts, that their King and Royal Master does not enjoy 
his liberty, and that, consequently, they have united to free 
him. They further announce, that he has authorised them to 
do this service, on his behalf, by a royal order and_ secret 
instructions, in the same manner as he did Curate Merino 
and Baron de Erolles, in 1823, when their respective divisions 
were acting as a vanguard to the French. These Insur- 
gents make known to their countrymen, that the captive 
monarch has commissioned them to assert his rights, and 
free him from his present bondage. How formidable these 
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Insurgent bands have already become in Catalonia, and 
how likely it is that their example will soon be fol- 
lowed in other provinces, every mail brings fresh con- 
firmation. The three years’ presence of a French army 
has not, therefore, restored tranquillity to Spain, or pre- 
vented the inroads of anarchy. Spain, on the contrary, 
is in the situation of a smothered volcano, ready to burst 
forth with redoubled fury. 

In the pretext of which the Catalonian Insurgents avail 
themselves, they certainly are right. At no period of his life, 
except when Buonaparte’s prisonerat Valengay, has Ferdinand 
of Spain enjoyed so little liberty as at the present moment, 
although his restraint does not arise out of any Constitutional 
cause; consequently, it is not under the cognisance of the 
French Bourbons. He dares not perform the most trifling 
act of sovereignty without the previous consent of the party 
by whom he his governed, and whom he trembles to disobey 
or offend. His life was never in so much danger; for evenif 
he hesitates or wavers, the dagger, or poison, is prepared for 
him. And is the party by whom he is thus overawed more 
eligible to the French, than the Constitutionalists were, whom 
they drove away? If the question were proposed to the 
French officers now in garrison in Spain, | feel confident they 
would say, no. The ruling party of the day is composed of 
the monks and friars, with Father Cerilo at their head, and at 
all times ready to dethrone Ferdinand, if he should counteract 
their wishes. He is, in fact, no other than a nominal monarch. 
The de facto King of Spain is his brother Charles; because 
the real prime minister of Spain is the wife of the latter, and 
her adjutant the elder sister and Princess Royal of Portugal. 
To the Infante Don Carlos, every one looks up as the future 
Monarch of Spain, seeing Ferdinand without issue and 
unpopular. They find the latter deserted by all those who, 
in 1823, were his most strenuous supporters ; for to all has he 
shown the most marked ingratitude. They have seen that 
every minister who has served him faithfully, or become the 
instrament of his follies, in his turn, has been dismissed, 
and in many instances banished. ‘The clerical party who now 
in reality rule Spain, besides, behold their favorite champion, 
the Infante Don Carlos, ready to go all the lengths they could 
wish. He is moreover economical, and has amassed a large 
fortune ; whilst the elder brother has scarcely a dollar at his 
disposal. Yet it isnot from these restraints that the Catalonian 
Insurgents seek to free their Lord and Master. They wish to 
remove, far from his person, every man of moderate views, 
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and were they to succeed, they would demand a return to 
those days which were marked by the supremacy of the 
Inquisition. 

situation of Spain is, in fact, awful, and the French 
themselves already begin to disclose the truth. They them- 
selves now ask—what remedy can be applied ? 

Two are the great political parties formed in Spain, viz. 
Liberals and Serviles, or Constitutionalists and Royalists, 
perfectly opposed in their views, and only to be reconciled by 
great and mutual concessions, on the part of each. The other 
parties are only subdivisions of the two leading ones, according 
to the greater or lesser degree of fervor which they manifest 
in favor of a Representative, or Absolute, Government. 
Hence is it, that those Royalists are called Apostolicals, who, 
borne away bya fanatic zeal and anxious to establish despotism 
on a solid basis, seek to secure the supremacy of the Church, 
and even restere the Inquisition. In the pursuit of their objects, 
they go so far as to menace the reigning Sovereign with their 
powerful anger, unless he implicitly acquiesces in their 
wishes ; nay, they even threaten to depose him, and place 
the crown on the head of his brother. The denominations of 
Anilhero, Moderate, Mason, and Comunero; are applied to the 
Liberal party, according to the ideas, more or less democratical, 
which they may entertain of the form of government best suited 
for their country. 

In order, however, to understand correctly the nature of 
these two great parties, it is necessary to present de facto 
definitions, by noticing how their political tenets work, when 
reduced to practice. As they now stand, the Constitutional- 
ists wish to have the present government destroyed, in order 
that another one may be established, on a representative 
basis; whilst the Royalists support the despotic system in 
force. In examining the composition, strength and opinions 
of one and the other party, itis of little consequence whether 
those opposed to King Ferdinand’s government wish the re- 
establishment of the Cadiz Constitution, that a foreign Prince 
should ascend the throne of Spain, or even that a Republican 
form of government should be adopted; in like manner as it 
is matter of mere indifference, if, among the Royalists, there 
are many who seek the total extermination of the Liberals, 
even by fire and sword ; or that they wish to call the Infante 
Don Carlos to the throne. Suffice it to say, that these two 
opposite parties have been struggling for the ascendancy in 
Spain ever since the year 1812, and that each one has 
alternately had it twice. 

The several re-actions and transitions have not been bloody 
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at least comparatively speaking, because the king uniformly 
joined the party coming into power; but matters have now 
gone so far, that the same forbearance, if the antagonists 
again enter the field of action, cannot be expected. That 
they will again come into contact with each other, from all 
present appearances, seems inevitable; and when that moment 
comes, we may expect to see Spain, from one extreme to the 
other, burning in civil war, and the decision left to arms. 
There is no other alternative, as matters stand ; for it must 
soon be settled whether Spain is to continue to be an Euro- 
pean nation, or whether she is to be plunged into a state of 
barbarism, similar to that of Africa. In one point, however, 
both parties are agreed, and this is, in the calamities the 
nation experiences, as well as the impotency of the govern- 
ment. Both would gladly put an end to the misfortunes of 
the people ; but, in the means by which so desirable an end is 
to be attained, it is, that their division commences. Such is, 
and has been, the cause of the convulsed state of Spain, for 
the last twelve years; and it must continue, to the risk and 
scandal of all Europe, until a proper remedy is applied. 

It is, indeed, undeniable that, if Spain possessed any other 
monarch than Ferdinand VII; or rather, had she on the 
throne a wise, discreet, dexterous, and spirited Sovereign, she 
might still emerge from her present unhappy situation, 
without passing through all the horrors of a revolution and 
civil war; as it would be in the power of the ruler gradually 
to calm the agitated minds of the people; allay existing 
jealousies and fears; pour balm into the rankling wounds, 
and, having once established a suitable and firm basis, gradu- 
ally introduce such reforms as are most required. This, for 
example, he might easily have done, in the year 1814, or 
1820, without losing his own dignity, or clashing with those 
of his subjects who had hitherto lived on abuses and fattened 
on the credulity of the people. He had only to hold out to 
the industrious and enlightened classes, secure hopes that 
the public grievances would be remedied—he had only to use 
candor and keep his word. The Cadiz Constitution was no 
obstacle in his way—it would easily have been foregone, if an 
equivalent, or a good substitute, had been offered in its 
stead. It was not a national work; although it had been 
generally accepted, not so much from its intrinsic merits, as 
the peculiar circumstances in which the country was at the 
time placed. Many good, able and patriotic men had, no 
doubt, contributed to its formation; but they were theorists, 
and overshot the mark. The bases were good, and the an- 
cient Statutes of the realm from which they were mainly de- 
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rived, also highly respectable ; yet the applications had been 
too much extended for a people like the Spaniards, and the 
details were at variance with their usages, habits and preju- 
dices. Every man who could read, had formed his opinion 
upon the Cadiz Constitution, and each respected it only in the 
light of an experiment. It might, therefore, easily have been 
withdrawn, without the employment of a military force, or a 
recurrence to acts which the feeling mind cannot contemplate 
without horror. 

The favorable opportunity was, however, lost, and the 
fatal experience of twelve years has taught the Spaniards 
that the want of talent, sincerity, and virtue, so remarkable in 
King Ferdinand, as well as in the whole of the Spanish 
Bourbons, precludes all possibility of a hope that the present 
differences can terminate by a friendly compromise. Al 
kinds of negociations are, therefore, considered as unavail- 
able, and the two great parties in Spain stand in the attitude 
of two hostile armies, which, having mutually reconnoitred 
each other’s position, are now only waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to commence the attack, and thus decide, by 
force, a contest which cannot be left to the umpirage of rea- 
son. This is the real situation of Spain; and to this has she 
at length been brought, by ingratitude, impolicy, and misrule. 

Which of the two parties is in the right, all Europe has 
already pronounced, without approving of its extremes, 
Neither is it problematical to which the soundest part of the 
community belongs. The liberal party, as in Portugal, is 
composed of the enlightened classes; of merchants, land- 
owners, farmers, and artisans; in short, of those who know 
the interests of their country; those who have no share in 
the abuses by which it is devoured, and are anxious fora 
change of government, in order to remove the obstacles op- 
posed to the national felicity. Whatever may be the form 
of government which this party may succeed in establishing, 
it will be lasting, if its founders adopt efficacious measures 
to introduce those material reforms which the people require, 
and evince a spirit of patriotism and disinterestedness. Their 
acts will be respected, as long as they do not rush into danger- 
ous extremes ; and their measures will be supported, if they put 
an end to anarchy and relieve the people from the heavy and 
arbitrary burdens imposed on them. When firmly established, 
if they appropriate the useless property belonging to con- 
vents and churches, or left in mortmain, to meet the public 
demands, satisfy the national creditor, open roads, and dig 
canals; if they encourage agriculture, support trade, and 
befriend the people, thousands of families will become inter- 
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ested in the stability of the new system, and the country will 
gradually emerge from the state of misery and degradation in 
which it is plunged. The liberal institutions would thus be- 
come consolidated, the object of the change being then 
obtained, by the removal of the great cause of universal dis- 
content. 

Amidst all the transitions through which the Spaniards 
have passed since the year 1808; in all their attempts to 
alter the form of government, there has not been the slightest 
indication -of a jacobinical, or republican spirit. Nothing 
indeed could be more incompatible with the ideas of either 
the Spanish or Portuguese people, at large. ‘This, therefore, 
is a charge, cognizable to the Allied Sovereigns, that cannot 
be brought against either of them, since the acts, or wishes, 
of a few individuals, if any such madmen as jacobins or 
republicans ever existed among them, can never affect the 
whole. Besides, nations do not rise up and contend for 
empty shadows. Isolated individuals, in theory, may prefer 
one form of government to another; but great masses are 
moved only by interest, and when they take up arms against 
their rulers, it is because they see that those who ought to 
promote their felicity, are working their ruin. 

In order, however to complete the picture, it may be proper 
to add, that the Royalist party is chiefly composed of the 
public fanctionaries—those who live on the miseries of the 
people; of a large portion of the nobles, clergy, and the 
lower orders, ruled and tutored by their spiritual teachers, 
and who actually conceive that, by the prevalence of free 
institutions, they are deprived of their exclusive privilege of 
going to heaven, in their own way. This party heartily detest 
the Liberals, because they have been taught, by their supe- 
riors, to consider them in the character of monsters; and 
because in the means which the Liberals present for the re- 
establishment of the nation, the opposite party see elements 
suited to destroy their own political existence, founded, as it 
has hitherto been, on the abuses which they have been accus- 
tomed to practise, and the darkness in which they have kept 
the people. Not seeing any remedy to the evils endured by 
the nation, they cry out, “ Death to the Blacks ;’ the name by 
which they designate the Liberals, whom they seek to brand 
with epithets the most defamatory, in order that they may be 
considered as the authors of all the public calamities. Their 
horrid howls are repeated at every moment, persuaded that 
if the Liberals were only once exterminated, they would 
themselves then be able to live in peace. Insensate men! 
even more inconsiderate than the Canadian savages, who, as 
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Montesquieu observes, cut down the tree in order to obtain 
the fruit. They do not reflect that if their wild and senseless 
plans were carried into effect, the most useful part of the 
nation would disappear, and the public misfortenes become 
materially aggravated. 

Ideas, so horrible and atrocious, could only be the offspring 
of a sacerdotal fury, similar to that which, in the time of 
Charles V, led Alphonsus Diaz to be the murderer of his own 
brother, merely because he was a Protestant. A free pardon 
in Spain now awaits the perpetrator of any act of violence 
against the Liberals, even fratricide, as long as it is. per- 
formed in support of the throne.’ ‘These are the doctrines 
openly preached from the pulpit and confessional, under the 
present guardianship of the French. Thoughtless men! to 
secure their own tyrannical and debased dominion, this same 
class of political fanatics, in other times, drove the Moors 
and Jews from their country, thus leaving an irreparable void 
in the population, useful arts, and industry of Spain. Having 
gained this triumph, they next established the Inquisition, in 
order to have full scope for the persecution of those who did 
not submit to their own creed. And, after all—what have 
they hitherto gained? Notwithstanding the rigorous and 
cruel measures which they have pursued for the last three 
years, they are again threatened with the loss of all the fruits 
of their labors and inquietude. They themselves begin to 
think that their reign is approaching to an end. 

In thus duly appreciating the nature and views of the two 
parties now prevailing in Spain, it may easily be deduced 
that, as the component elements are so discordant, and the 
motives of enmity and variance constantly on the increase, a 
circumstance inevitable as long as the present form of govern- 
ment lasts, the country cannot fail to be kept in a permanent 
state of agitation and alarm, more or less visible, the conse- 
quence of which must, in the end, be a civil war. The appa- 
rently apathized manner in which the Spanish people have 
endured the existing government for more than three years, 
cannot be taken as a guarantee for the permanency of tran- 
quillity, because it must be remembered that nations have tw 
endure great difficulties, and consequently lose much Aime, 
before they are enabled to throw down an established govern- 
ment which, being in possession of the armed force and the 


' Dicite, Pontifices, ubi fratri occidere fratrem 
Permissum ? Quis vos spiritus eragitat ? 
Proh scelus horrendum ! Cuncti, me teste, cavete ! 
Nam scelerum artifices Roma profana colit, 
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public Treasury, oppresses the nation, without meeting any 
other than individual resistance, until a favorable opportunity 

resents itself, or the cup of public misery is filled up. The 

paniards endured the tyranny of Ferdinand VII from the 
year 1814 to 1820, and all the efforts made in that interval, to 
re-establish the Cortes, were fruitless. The bravest men, such 
as Porlier and Lacy, lost their lives on the scaffold. All these 
events, nevertheless, served to condense the general opinion, 
and accelerate the moment of explosion. Riego, as successful 
at the commencement of his career, as he was in the end un- 
fortunate, with only a handful of men, became a point d’appui, 
and afforded the nation an opportunity to rise up against 
tyranny. The same must again happen. Attempts may for 
the moment fail; but they will be repeated, and eventually 
they must succeed. Who can then command the tempest to 
cease? This cannot be done by 15000 Frenchmen, shut up in 
Cadiz and Barcelona. 

Under such circumstances as these, how then can any thing 
like peace and harmony be expected from Spain, whilst such 
a monstrous party exists and overawes the very Sovereign? A 
Constitutional Charter, raising its proud crest in Portugal, by 
the Apostolicals is considered to their interests more dan- 
gerous, from its example, than was Riego’s column, when it 
advanced into the interior from La Isla, in 1820. As a point 
d@appui, it is infinitely more alarming to them. They consider 
it almost as the signal for that dreadful contest which, they 
know, awaits them. Hence was it, that they sounded afar 
the tocsin of alarm, and concentrated all their forces. Re- 
sponsive to their call, we immediately beheld the Portuguese 
rebels enter Portugal, on two points, and a formidable Spanish 
army assemble on the frontiers. Yet shall Portugal recede, 
because Ferdinand of Spain and his Apostolicals prefer chains 
to freedom? The bare idea fills one with horror. 

In sending forward the Portuguese rebels, equipped and 
instructed on his own territory, and as a kind of van-guard to 
his own army, Ferdinand of Spain commenced a campaign 
against the adherents to the Charter of Portugal, similar to 
the one which Austria undertook in 1821, against the Nea- 

olitan Constitutionalists; and of the same class as that 
which, in 1823, the Duke d’Angouleme commanded against 
the Spanish Liberals. ‘The object, as already shown, was the 
same, although the means employed varied in their form and 
nature. In the pretext, however, there was an essential 
difference, as the most strenuous Legitimates will readily 
allow. At the time it was alleged, by the French and 
Austrians, that the Spaniards and Neapolitans had committed 
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the unpardonable crime of enacting Constitutions for them- 
selves, without the previous grant and concurrence of their 
respective Sovereigns ; consequently, they were to be punish- 
ed and their acts disavowed. This objection, however, cannot 
be applied to the Portuguese Charter, which, our late lamented 
Premier acknowleged, “was unquestioned in its origin, and 
admitted, on all hands, to have proceeded from a legitimate 
Source—a consideration which had mainly reconciled Con- 
tinental Europe to its establishment.” 

Why then shall Spain be allowed to avail herself of a 
pretext, not authorised, in theory or practice, by the maxims 
agreed upon for the preservation of European peace, by the 
assembled Sovereigns, at the close of a long and momentous 
war, which followed the French revolution? or why is King 
Ferdinand now to carry on a masked war against institutions, 
to the establishment of which ‘‘ Continental Europe is already 
reconciled ?” Why shall he be allowed to cast down an edifice, 
raised by the hand of a Sovereign, equally as independent, and 
infinitely more powerful and liberal than himself, merely 
because he dreads lest its brilliancy may, in the course of 
time, reflect some divergent rays of light among his own 
benighted people, whom he has an interest in keeping in the 
dark? Why is the happiness and good government of one 
nation to be prevented, because the Sovereign of a neighbor- 
ing State prefers debasement and degradation? Why shall 
Portugal be impeded in the career of regeneration, because 
Prince Metternich, and those of the old school, tremble at. the 
example? The allied Sovereigns agreed to discourage all acts 
of violent revolution, and to repress them, when they assumed 
a character alarming to themselves. Yet, is the peaceable 
and legitimate means pursued by Portugal, to promote her 
own prosperity, now to be interpreted into a charge of crime 
and violence? The idea is preposterous—nay monstrous, in 
itself. 

In the month of January, 1823, at the opening of the 
Session of the French Chambers, Louis XVIII declared, 
from his throne, ‘‘ that his only object in sending an army into 
Spain was, to conquer a peace, which the existing state of 
the country rendered impossible.” He then added; “ Let 
Ferdinand VII be free to give a Constitution to his people, 
which they can only obtain from him, and which, in assuring 
their repose, will dissipate the uneasiness of France.” What, 
let me ask, were the conclusions the Spaniards were then 
warranted in drawing, from a declaration of so pointed a 
character, made by a Sovereign who had himself bestowed a 
Charter on his own people? They certainly had a right to 
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expect that a similar Charter, or a good substitute, would be 
equally granted to them, more particularly, when they. heard 
the Duke d’Angouleme’s declarations made at Andujar. Yet, 
after a lapse of three years, nothing of all this has been done! 
The occupation of Spain, by the French, has not been fol- 
lowed by a single measure that, according to their own 
doctrines and principles, could restore peace, and render their 
presence no longer necessary. By their invasion and occu- 
pation of Spain, they have however prepared and condensed 
elements, infinitely more dangerous than those they professed 
to remove. Had they redeemed the pledge, held out by their 
own Sovereign; had they followed the wishes of the Duke 
d’Angouleme, as announced at Andujar; had they offered a 
modified Constitution, or had they caused a new Charter to 
be tendered ; had they proceeded on any other plan than that 
of arming the base and fanatical part of the population, 
against the sound and enlightened classes; had they not 
suffered vengeance to be inflicted, under the most horrid 
forms ; had they not commenced with an attempt to convert 
religion into an engine of oppression; had they not plunged 
Spain into a state of the most alarming anarchy and civil 
war; or had they, in short, offered any other terms than those 
of base submission, they might have saved the country from 
all the anarchy that has since ensued. 

Leaving the French, however, to enjoy the whole of their 
triumph, as regards Spain, I shall next proceed to remark 
that, according to the declarations made by ministers to Par- 
liament and the country, as well as the ready supply of mili- 
tary aid, it appears very clear, that Great Britain is determined 
that the same scenes which occurred in Spain, in 1823, shall 
not now be repeated in Portugal. “ We go thither,” said our 
departed Premier, “in the discharge of a sacred obligation, 
contracted under ancient and modern Treaties. When there, 
nothing shall be done by us to enforce the establishment of 
the Constitution; but we must take care that nothing shall be 
done by others, to prevent it from being fairly carried into 
effect.” This is all Portugal could expect—more the warmest 
friends of that country could not desire; yet, if instead of 
external force the enemies of the Charter now resort to plots 
and intrigues ; if they employ bribery and seduction, to gain 
over partisans, and if they publicly receive the countenance 
and support of the diplomatic agents of other powers, can it 
be called a fair trial of the Charter? It has been expressly 
acknowleged that this Charter, “in its outset, was sanctioned 
by the glad and grateful acclamations of those who are 
destined to live under it,” and that to us, Englishmen, it was 
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recommended by the ready acceptance which it met with from 
all orders of the Portuguese people.”' Has it, then, since 
been found defective, or, are the people tired of it? Most 
assuredly no. 

Unfortunately, it is very generally believed, in Portugal; 
that we are opposed to the triumph of the Constitutional 
Charter, and that, although we are prepared to repel an open 
aggression, we are indifferent as to the secret means by which 
Spain and her supporters attempt to gain their ends. Hence 
is it, that the friends of the Charter are disheartened, more 
particularly when they remember the past. The liberal and 
enlightened Portuguese, those who have been persecuted for 
the last four years, uncertain as to the issue of the present 
trial, remain shut up in their houses. The consequence is, an 
apparent apathy, or rather a dread of those powerful intrigues 
by which the new institutions are beset. Thus is it, that the 
largest portion of the nobles and clergy have been encouraged 
in their opposition. Many of the Portuguese aristocracy, 
however, are fully sensible that, like those of England, they 
must be content to partake fully with the people, in the 
blessings which flow from a well-understood liberty. Yet even 
granting that all the nobles were opposed to the Constitutional 
Charter, and that any single one of them should be so is 
matter of astonishment, when the consideration they thereby 
receive is remembered; let me ask, is the whole population 
of Portugal and her Dependencies to be sacrificed, and Spain 
and her supporters allowed to triumph, merely to please the 
whims and grovelling predilections of the privileged orders ? 

Previous to the accession of King John VI, the total 
number of titled nobles, in Portugal, was fifty-nine; viz.: two 
Dukes, twenty-two Marquesses, thirty-four Counts, and one 
Viscount. Within the thirty-four years of his reign, exclusive 
of those who died in that period, there were created, one Duke, 
twelve Marquesses, forty-two Counts, forty Viscounts, and 
twenty-seven Barons; total, one hundred and twenty-two. 
The present titles consequently are, three Dukes, thirty-four 
Marquesses, seventy-six Viscounts, forty-one Counts, and 
twenty-seven Barons; making, in all, one bundred. and 
eighty-one titled nobles. Supposing that to this number as 
many more of the higher clergy are added ; the total of those 
who, from interest and education, might be considered as 
opposed to the Constitution, would not then be more than 
three hundred and sixty-two. And, for the mere gratification 
of so small a number of pérsons, is a population of three 


1 Vide Mr. Canning’s Speech of the 12th of December. 
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millions to be sacrificed, and held in a state of debasement 2? 
Where is the ancient spirit of the Portuguese nobility fled? 
Where are the proud names by which, in former times, their 
monarchy was adorned? If, however, they are insensible to 
shame; if honor, in their eyes, is no other than an empty 
name, will not the example of a young prince, born among 
them, and now covering himself with glory in the New World, 
rouse them from the lethargy in which they are sunk, and 
stimulate them on to nobler deeds? Shall it be even said that 
the Brazilian nobility surpass them, in knowlege, liberality, 
and patriotism? The nobility of Brazil are not surrounded 
with less splendor, on account of their recent creation, and 
they have besides the advantages of personal merit, in their 
favor. They are grateful, and moreover know their real 
interests ; consequently, they will become the firmest pillars 
of a Constitutional throne. And, will the hereditary nobles of 
Portugal bear the stigma of being the first to rivet the chains, 
and dash the cup of happiness from the lips of their panting 
countrymen? If this is the case, well might the prophetic 
post and patriot, the inimitable Camoens, in his days, say of 
em :— 
+ Viciosos successores, 

Que degenerd‘o, certo, e se desviao 

Do lustre e do valor de seus passados, 

Em gostos e vaidades atolados., 

Aquelles Pais illustres que j& dera‘o 

Principio & geracdo que delles pende, 

Pela virtude muito entéo fizerao, 

E por deixar a casa que descende. 

Cegos! Que dos trabalhos que tiverdo, 

Se alta fama, e rumor delles se estende, 

Escuros deixao sempre seus menores, 

Com lhes deixar descansos corruptores. 


Cant. 8, Estan. 40. 


If the Portuguese clergy, who ought to be the best informed 
members of the community, and whose holy duties ought to 
make them abstain from encouraging civil feuds and fanning 
the embers of discord, continue to use their character and 


influence to keep their countrymen in bondage, will not all 
the world pronounce those motives for their conduct to be true, 
which the national Seer once attributed to them? 


So por poder com torpes exercicios 
Usar mais largamente de seus vicios. 
Cant. 7. Estan. 84. 
No one was more sensible of the necessity of granting to 
Portugal a Constitutional Charter, as a means to satisfy all 
parties, restore tranquillity, and promote the prosperity of the 
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realm, than the late King John VI. He also considered this 
as an act of justice, due to the nation. As early as the 18th 
of June, 1823, that is, eighteen days after the popular Consti- 
tution had been put down, the King issued his royal decree 
creating a Junta, or Commission, composed of some of the 
most distinguished men in the country, among whom was the 
Marquess de Palmella, ‘in order to prepare the Project of a 
Charter of Fundamental Law, conformable to the ancient 
usages, opinions and habits of the nation, and regulated by the 
soundest principles of public law, on which the Monarchy, 
pure and independent, was established and moderated by wise 
and just statutes,” &c. 

Counsellor Abrantes, in his spirited Answer to the noted 
Manifesto, circulated in 1825, against the British, and, at the 
time, generally understood to be the work of Pamplona, known 
as Count de Subserra, a paper which certainly cannot be read 
without sensations of mingled horror and disgust, distinctly 
says, “ that the Marquess de Palmella always counselled the 
King to grant a Constitutional Charter to his people ; and not 
being able to obtain his end, he pointed out the necessity of 
at least convening the ancient Cortes, under such modifications 
as the progress of intellectual improvements, and the diversity 
of times and circumstances required. Both the King promised ; 
but, to the one and the other pledge was he wanting, because 
the Count de Subserra, a faithful servant of Ferdinand VII, 
so advised him.” 

In justice to the Noble Marquess, it must be acknowleged, 
that he has always been favorable to the adoption of a liberal 
system, in Portugal; and no one has labored, with greater ac- 
tivity and more sincerity, to introduce a new order of things, 
than himself. Less, indeed, could not be expected from the 
talents and experience of that able diplomatist. He was, 
nevertheless, sensible that the new institutions, in order to be 
unobjectionable and lasting, must be derived from a legitimate 
source, and congenial to the wants and wishes of the people 
for whom they are framed. No one could be better aware, 
that the structure and symmetry of the political edifice must 
be proportioned in all its parts, and raised with an extremely 
careful hand. As a reflecting man, he must have dreaded 
sudden changes ; yet, with a good basis laid, and a firm and 
sincere co-operation on the part of the Sovereign, he must have 
been equally as confident of success, as many others of his en- 
lightened countrymen were. He knows his country well, and 
was fully convinced that great sacrifices were to be made of 
ancient prejudices and exclusive privileges, in favor of natio- 
nal prosperity and the temper of the times ; yet he never, fora 
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moment, imagined the task to be insurmountable. Having, 
with his own eyes, observed the progress of society and good 
government in nearly all the capitals of Europe, he must have 
deplored that preposterous union of civil with ecclesiastical 
authority, so long prevalent in the Peninsula—that union 
which armed the ministers of the altar, and empowered them 
to enforce their precepts by an appeal to a penal code, the 
most unjust and cruel that was everinvented. He had, how- 
ever, the satisfaction to reflect that, in Portugal, the fatal ef- 
fects of this debased system had been gradually diminished, 
and he must have had a confident assurance that the remaining 
abuses, in the course of time, would be rooted out, under a 
wise, firm, and enlightened administration. The Marquess 
de Palmella, in short, must have had a moral certainty that a 
change would be acceptable to the people, as well as pro- 
ductive of good to the country, and that the excellence of laws 
is to be known by the beneficial effects they produce on those 
for whom they are enacted. 

His anxious and energetic labors, unfortunately, were not 
crowned with success ; yet, their object will be duly appreci- 
ated ina country like our own, that mainly owes its prosperity 
and happiness to that well-regulated degree of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, which its inhabitants enjoy. Such strenuous 
efforts, also, resulting from that best of all motives, conviction, 
seconded by the warmest wishes for the glory and welfare of 
his country, induce a full and firm belief, that the Noble Mar- 
quess will not relax in bis endeavors, now that so favorable 
an opportunity presents itself to carry the grand work of re- 
generation into effect, and that he will again be foremost to 
aid, by his talents and advice, to dispel that gloom in which 
the Portuguese nation has been so long enveloped. 

Contrary to the solemn pledge given by King John VI, in 
opposition indeed to his own wishes and the interests and ex- 
pectations of his people, he dissolved the Commission which 
he himself had appointed, by virtue of his own decree of the 
18th of June, 1823, for the purpose of “ framing a project of 
Fandamental Law for the Portuguese Monarchy, which im- 
portant labor” he at the same time declared ‘‘ had been com- 
pleted much to his own satisfaction and esteem, and as he had 
always hoped from the wisdom, zeal and discretion of the 
members thereof.”* On the previous day, that is, the 4th of 
June 1824, King John VI issued Letters Patent, declaring 
that the ancient, true, and only Constitution of the Portuguese 


* Vide Royal Decree of the 5th of June 1824, declaring the Junta, created 
by Decree of the 18th of June, 1823, to be dissolved. 
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Monarchy should be restored, and ordering that the: Three 
Estates of the Realm should be called to Cortes. 

In this document, which will always stand as a monument 
of the good wishes of the late King, in the same manner as the 
non-fulfilment of the provisions it contained will ever be 
quoted as a proof of his weakness, as well as of the debased 
state in which the government of Portugal was, at the time, 
sunk, the monarch avows that, “ Having, in his previous de- 
cree (18th of June,) manifested his intention that the Charter 
of Fundamental Law should be accomodated to the form of 
the Representative governments established in Earope, as well 
as to the mutual relations of the different parts of the Portu- 
guese Monarchy, he meant that there could not fail to be a 
National Representation, yet it was to be in harmony with the 
principles previously laid down.” The monarch then proceeds 
to say that, ‘‘ Having, with deep and mature reflection, medi- 
tated on an affair of such great moment, and observing also 
that the above are the principles which formed the ancient 
Constitution of Portugal, in which was found the most won- 
derful concert and the most wise combination ; the experience 
of so many ages having proved the incalculable advantages 
which therefrom resulted to the Portuguese Nation; Finally, 
reflecting that, according to the maxims of the most experi- 
enced politicians, no form of government can be useful to a 
nation, that is not strictly conformable to its character, educa- 
tion, and ancient usages; and that it will ever be extremely 
dangerous, as well as almost always impracticable, to attempt 
to introduce any other system, or to wish to reduce to a gene- 
ral custom the particular habits and usages of a nation, he was 
of opinion that it was not expedient to demolish the noble and 
respectable edifice of the ancient political Constitution, found- 
ed on wise and written laws and traditions, and which is be- 
sides sanctioned by the oath which all the Sovereigns of these 
realms took, and which I myself took, to maintain the Rights 
and privileges of the Nation,” &c. 

The King goes on to say that, “As by convening the 
ancient Cortes and maintaining the ancient Constitution it was 
evident that the ancient habits, opinions and usages of the 
Portuguese Nation would be preserved ; that the Majesty and 
Grandeur of the Throne would remain unimpaired in all its 
rights ; that in the same Cortes there existed a truly National 
Representation, in which the people are represented by their 
attornies ; the Clergy and Nobility, by those of their own 
Members, entitled therein to vote, and finally, that it would 
promote the public felicity, not by new, uncertain and dan- 
gerous forms; nor by means precipitate and destructive, 
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which easily lead to the most fatal subversion, as experience 
has unfortunately shown us; but by roads already known and 
trodden, and by progressive improvements in the administration 
of the State.” He then adds: “It being also visible that as 
the Portuguese rose to so high a rank among the other nations 
of the earth, were great, respected and prosperous under their 
ancient political Constitution, by its entire restoration I shall 
now undoubtedly seal the glory with which I covered myself 
by crushing the revolutionary monster, and thus amply re- 
cem my Royal Promise, which, through the effect of my 
generous love towards my faithful subjects, I was pleased to 
make to them, when I pledged to promote their happiness by 
a good Fundamental Law; and I am besides convinced by 
the general opinion manifested in so many modes, on the oc- 
casion of my late restoration to all the rights of Sovereignty, 
that no other means can be so satisfactory and suit my people 
so well, as the one above mentioned, since under its auspices 
these realms once became alike respected, happy, and pros- 
perous. Wherefore, having duly weighed these and other ju- 
dicious reasons, submitted to me with so much judgment and 
maturity by the Junta, and also having before me the opinions 
presented to me, on this important object, of many persons 
tearing God, faithful in my service, and zealous for the welfare 
of these my realms, &c. And having further heard my Coun- 
cil of State, I have thought proper to decree the ancient Poli- 
tical Constitution to be in fall force and vigor, and that the 
Three Estates of the realm shall be called to Cortes,” &c. 
After such a declaration as the above, proceeding from the 
Sovereign on the throne, founded on a just sense of the expe- 
diency of the measure proposed, and supported by the advice 
of the Council of State, and the concurrent opinions of a 
Board specially appointed, as well as “‘of many persons 
fearing God, faithful in the service of the king, and zealous 
for the welfare of the realm,” shall it be said, My Lord, that 
a representative system is not lawful and necessary in Portu- 
gal; that the people are not prepared for institutions of a free 
and liberal character, or that the tranquillity and prosperity of 
the country can otherwise be promoted? The idea would be 
preposterous, after the experience we have had, since the year 
1820. King John VI, as already shown, attempted the plan 
of granting a Charter, and next of restoring the ancient Consti- 
tution of the realm; but both times his views were defeated, 
by the intrigues and machinations of the Pamplona ministry, 
and the foreign agency by whichit was supported. No one, 
interested in the affairs of Portugal can read, without feelings 
of indignation, the development of these intrigues and machi- 
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nations as recorded by Counsellor Abrantes, in his answer to 
the Pamplona Manifesto; in like manner as no Englishman 
can fail to express his hearty acknowlegements, for the able 
and spirited defence for which they were indebted to the pen 
of that distinguished patriot, voluntarily undertaken, at a cri- 
tical moment, when one of the most horrid plots that ever en- 
tered the head of a human being, was organizing against the 
the British residents in Portugal. Pamplona was the known 
and avowed agent of the French; and although I feel disposed 
to acquit them of any direct participation in his horrid scheme 
to destroy British ascendancy in Portugal, there are too many 
public proofs on record, as well as too many witnesses now 
living, to deny the fact that French agents, aided by those of 
Ferdinand VII, mainly prevented King John’s wishes from 
being then realized. 

In justice to the late Monarch of Portugal, it must be 
acknowleged, that he took the oath to the Constitution, in 
1822, with the best goodwill, and when the ceremony was 
over, he turned round to the corps diplomatique, and, in a loud 
and energetic manner, said to them : “‘'Tell your Sovereigns 
that I have taken the oath to the Constitution, enacted by the 
General and Extraordinary Cortes of my Nation, freely, 
willingly, and with all my heart.” When the Marquess de 
Loulé was assassinated in the Palace of Salvatierra, the King 
said, in the presence of all his servants: “If the Cortes 
existed, I am certain that an assassination so horrid would 
never have been committed within the palace, and near my 
own apartments.” Often has he been heard to declare, that 
he never slept so soundly as during the time of the Cortes, and 
that he was never treated with so much respect and conside- 
ration by his ministers, as then. No man, in fact, was ever 
more to be pitied than King John VI, during the few last 
years of his life. 

From the time the Constitution of the Cortes fell, in 1823, 
he was the unceasing victim of his own natural timidity, as 
well as of the delusions practised on him. As part of a con- 
certed plan, every courtier and parasite who entered the 
palace, told the monarch of some newconspiracy in progress, 
of which he had heard ; or some new tendency to republican 
principles, which he had noticed among the people. One told 
him that heretical books were pouring in from France and 
England, and a second that soon the boasted religion of the 
country would be at an end. A third assured him that the 
French Jacobins and Buonapartists wished to make Portugal 
a theatre for their designs against the Bourbons; whilst the 

English radicals were maturing plots in Lisbon which were 
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intended to operate in London. He was always fearful of 
calling down the anger of France. He never forgot the advance 
of Junot’s army, which caused him to embark for Brazil; and 
his designing courtiers took care constantly to remind him of 
those emphatic words, used by King Ferdinand in his memo- 
rable Proclamation, issued at Port St. Mary’s, on the Ist of 
October, 1823, immediately after his release from Cadiz, as 
he called it: ‘‘ France, in a few months, has triumphed over 
all the rebels of the world, collected for the misery of Spain, 
on her classic soil of fidelity and loyalty.” 

Sometimes a nobleman, out of breath and covered with dust, 
would dismount at the palace gate, and hasten to the King’s 
apartments, to tell him of some seditious cry his own confi- 
dential servants had heard; or some dangerous book, privately 
printing, which his confessor had denounced to him. These 
insidious and preconcerted reports were confirmed by another 
zealous and devoted courtier, and then considered as true by 
the weak and deluded monarch, who was carefully debarred 
from all means of ascertaining the truth, or knowing what was 
really passingin public. Ifhe showed the least disposition to 
relent, or any expression, in the liberal sense, was heard from 
his lips, anew conspiracy was played off upon him, and if Lis- 
bon was too near for the theatre of the intended explosion, it 
was Very conveniently transferred to Oporto, at the very name 
of which the good monarch had been taught to tremble. Thus 
was he continually tortured by those who had access to his 

on. 

In all this, however, the king was not altogether deceived. 
Although not possessed of the advantages of a good educa- 
tion, his mind was naturally strong, his perception quick, and 
his judgment discerning. He was fond of his country, and 
hence was the known humanity of his heart so easily and fre- 
quently abused. ‘The natural goodness of his character was 
perverted by those who were continually preying on his 
feelings, agitating his nerves, and rousing his fears. He had 
studiously been taught to remember, with sensations of terror, 
the monstrous phenomena of the French revolution, which 
brought the unhappy Louis and thousands of other illustrious 
victims to the block. That modern example of excesses and 
crimes, caused by party animositics and the popular projects 
of reform, were continually placed before his eyes, and made 
to interrupt his peaceful slumbers. When the affairs of either 
Spain, or his own country, in his presence were discussed, he 
heard nothing but topics of alarm from his advisers, whilst 
those foreign diplomatists who approached his person, and 
had an immediate interest in faithfully serving their employers, 
old him that he must adhere to the Continental system, which 
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held all revolutions and changes in utter abhorrence. His own 
domestic calamities also preyed on his spirits, and unmanned 
his mind. From June, 1823, up to the hour of his death, he 
actually stood alone, without a confidential friend, or one with 
whom he had the courage to unbosom himself, on many mat- 
ters that weighed heavy on his mind. He seemed to follow 
the current by which he was dragged on, sensible of his dan- 
ger, yet divested of courage to extricate himself from it. He 
had tried the experiment twice, as he thought with the best 
support ; but, having failed, his spirits were sunk too low to 
make the third attempt. 

With all this evidence before him of the real wishes of his 
late father, as well as a perfect knowlege of the wants of his 
country, could the just and magnanimous Peter do less than 
grant a Constitutional Charter to Portugal? I think, my 
Lord, that no Englishman would feel disposed to accuse him 
of levity. If this then is the real state of the case, is it not his 
interest and his duty to support the Charter which he has so 
granted—nay, is it not the interest and true policy of his allies 
also to second his endeavors? If, it is an acknowleged fact, 
that ‘‘ from the Accession of the House of Braganza to the 
Throne of Portugal, that Monarchy has not ceased to be nur- 
tured by the friendship of Great Britain,” is not this the best 
possible opportunity of evincing the sincerity of that friendship, 
and proving to our allies that it is still both unimpaired and 
undiminished ? Some of my readers may perhaps turn round 
on me and ask—What are we to make war in support of the 
liberal institutions of Portugal? I answer—no. My wish 
is, that the causes of all war, in which we could ever be 
implicated, should be removed, or counteracted. I always 
wished that this should have been done in 1814; but, I still 
oe it can be done now, if time is only taken by the fore- 

ock, 

From the premises herein established, it will, I conceive, 
be readily allowed, that no permanent tranquillity can be 
expected in Portugal, unless the present Charter is upheld; 
and that after the Portuguese themselves, as a nation, we are 
the next who have an immediate interest in its permanent 
triumph. We are, therefore, called on to inquire whence any 
danger to the Portuguese Charter may be apprehended, and 
this point being ascertained, it follows that we are bound, by 
honor and interest, to use all our efforts—all our good offices, 
and all our moral influence to avert that danger, and prevent 
it from becoming fatal to the future tranquillity and prosperity 
of our old allies, or endangering their independence. 

VOL, XXVIII. Pam. NO. LVI. x 
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If we can believe the public professions of the French, they 
have no wish to see the Portuguese Charter overturned, at 
least, they instantly withdrew their envoy from Madrid, and 
highly blamed Ferdinand of Spain for his unjust conduct to- 
wards Portugal. This conduct was equally blamed by all the 
other allied Powers. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, during 
the last session, declared to the French Chamber of Peers, as 
follows: Sa loyauté (la France ) et sa dignité ne sauraient lui 
permettre de soutenir des actes injustes et passionnés, qui n’ont 
eu lieu qu’au mépris des conseils qwelle avait donnés et des pro- 
messes qu'elle avait recues. 

Our late Premier, in his Speech above referred to, also de- 
clared, that the “‘ French Chargé d’Affaires had signified to 
His Catholic Majesty, that Spain was not to look for any 
support from France against the consequence of her aggres- 
sion on Portugal;”’ adding, that “as to the sincerity and good 
faith of the exertions made by the government of France to 
press Spain to the execution of her engagements, he had not 
the shadow of a doubt.” 

It is therefore clear, that the only enemy to the Portaguese 
Charter, who has hitherto publicly avowed himself as such, 
and this more by his deeds than his words, is King Ferdinand 
VII. as the great organ and instrument of the Apostolical 
party by whom he is ruled and overawed. In one of his pro- 
clamations, issued subsequent to the establishment of the 
Portuguese Charter, he did indeed declare, that “he would 
never forego the absolute power of which Heaven had made 
him the depositary, and that those of his subjects who might 
fear his giving up any part of this valuable and incontestable 
og gone might rely on his care to preserve it unimpaired.” 

his, however, was rather a profession of political faith 
renewed to his countrymen, than an hostile denunciation put 
forth against Portugal. It was, nevertheless, accompanied by 
the aggression of the Portuguese rebels, and the assembling 
and advance of a large army, evidently intended to support 
their movements. The intentions and views of Spain were, 
however, more fully explained in M. Salmon’s circular, 
addressed to the Captain-Generals of the Provinces: but 
even that does not amount to a declaration of war, although 
it distinctly shows that it is the fixed determination of the 
Spanish Government not to allow the Portuguese Charter to 
take root, lest, by its example, it may endanger the absolute 
power with which the Castilian monarch is invested. 

And, my Lord, as the sincere allies of Portugal, shall we 
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consent to this? As matters now stand, Spain actually 
menaces the future tranquillity of Europe, by the nature of her 
quarrel with Portugal, which can be considered in no other 
light than as the real commencement of that dreaded warjof 
opinions, unconfined to place, so patriotically denounced, and 
so feelingly deplored, by ourlate lamented Premier. If such 
a war is not early prevented, and its consequences counter- 
acted, God only knows how we ourselves may eventually be 
implicated. Having already flown to the aid of Portugal, can 
we now withdraw our troops without a positive certainty that 
the motives which led to their debarkation, will not be 
renewed ? Such a step would never satisfy the British people; 
nor could an act so inconsiderate be expected from the fore- 
sight and prudence of our ministers. What, then, is to be 
done? We have two expedients by which our object can be 
obtained, and if we are in real earnest, I make no doubt, suc- 
cessfully, and these are, to demand ample securities from 
Spain, and to guard the Infante Don Miguel, at his ap- 
proaching return to Portugal, as the Lieutenant of his Impe- 
rial Brother, from becoming an instrument in the hands of 
those who have an interest in casting down the Charter. 

The first expedient is certainly the most difficult to realise, 
owing to the obstinacy of the predominant party in Spain, as 
well as the impossibility of rendering any plan efficient, 
without an abolition of that antisocial state in which the 
country is placed. Yetis this obstinacy and this disregard for 
the peace of Europe to last for ever? Why, instead of pro- 
longing the occupation of Spain, do not the French undertake 
this part of the negotiation? They have more right, than any 
other nation, to demand of King Ferdinand an act of justice. 
In this, besides, their own national honor is implicated. When 
they went to Spain, they pledged to the people that a repre- 
sentative form of government should be introduced ; and the 
Duke d’Angouleme, writing to King Ferdinand, under date of 
the Ist of August, 1823, says as follows: Le Roi, mon oncle 
et seigneur, avait pensé, et les événements n'ont rien changé @ 
ses sentiments, que votre Majesté, rendue a la liberté et usant de 
clémence, trouverait bon daccorder une amnistie nécessaire aprés 
tant de troubles, et de donner a ses peuples, par la convocation 
des anciennes Cortés du Royaume, des garanties d ordre, dejus- 
tice, et de bonne administration. Tout ce que la France pouvait 
faire, ainsi que ses alliés et ' Europe enticre, avait pour objet de 
consolider cet acte de sagesse ; je ne crains pas de m’en porter 
garant. This is no more than Ferdinand himself once 
pledged to do. Why then is it not done? 
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The Vienna Congress professed to put down “ antisocial 
principles ;” and can those by which the present government 
of Spain is directed, be considered in any other point of view? 
In the settlement of the affairs of Spain, there must be re- 
missness somewhere ; for if the voice of France is too weak 
to reach beyond Ferdinand’s Camarilla, why do not the allied 
Powers step forward themselves? To effect their purpose 
they do not require armies; a simple declaration and general 
understanding on the subject would suffice. I have already 
shown that no compromise can take place between the two 
leading parties in Spain without mutual concessions, or the 
interference of a high authority. Without this, the evil com- 
plained of will daily increase. Notwithstanding her public 
professions, France has not yet distinctly shown that she is 
willing to allow the proper remedy to be applied, and hence 
is it that her sincerity is rendered dubious. This is indeed 
confirmed by the whole tenor of the recent policy of France 
in Portugal. It was her agents who supported the Pamplona 
ministry for nineteen months; and to this ministry do the 
Portuguese owe the greatest part of their calamities. The 
French cannot disguise their jealousy of our ascendancy, even 
now that the objects of the old family-compact among the 
Bourbons have died away. A feeling of this kind was 
plainly manifested in the French Legislature, when the 
debarkation of British troops in Portugal was announced. 
M. Hyde de Neuville, perhaps more alive to the subject 
than any other member in the Chamber, owing to his late 
residence in Lisbon in the character of envoy, very warmly 
replied to. one of the speakers: Occupons-nous plutét de cette 
fievre rouge qui vient de débarquer dans le Tage. 

The French have always supported the views and intrigues 
of the Spaniards in and against Portugal ; and it is confidently 
expected that their joint efforts will again be excrted to rule 
and influence the councils of the future Regent. On the 
effects of this appointment, the Spanish Apostolicals build 
their most sanguine hopes. At it they rejoice, with as much 
exultation as they ‘do at an event that lately filled every 
British heart with mourning. Their tone and expectations 
are now raised higher than ever, and fresh intrigues preparing. 
If the young Prince, on his arrival at the Portuguese capital, 
is surrounded by evil-minded men; or if his administration 
assumes a character similar to that which distinguished his 
father’s reign, from the time the Villa-Franca appointments 
were closed until the fall of Pamplona ; Portugal sinks back 
into the same state Spain has been in since September, 1823, 
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and all the beneficial views of the founder of the Charter will 
be defeated. Yet such a calamity may be avoided by timely 
advice, and by the display of that moral influence we still 
wield. On other occasions, not more momentous, we have 
used both with success. In 1807, we advised the King and 
Royal Family to emigrate to Brazil, and it was done. 
Subsequently, we counselled King John VI. to put down the 
Pamplona ministry and acknowlege the Independence of 
Brazil, and our wishes were complied with. 

Why then shall not an extra effort be made on the present 
occasion? Who is it we have to fear? We should only be 
doing an act of friendship, and supporting the interests and 
rights of a distant ally, who, after our own declarations, has 
reason to expect that we will take care “ that nothing is done 
by others to prevent the Constitution from being fairly 
carried into effect.” Portugal needs repose, and this can 
only be secured by the absence of danger. In the permanency 
of that repose, no nation has a deeper interest than ourselves, 
because we have much more at stake than any other. It is 
also time to correct that erroneous idea of the Penmaes not 
being prepared to enjoy the benefits of a liberal Constitution. 
I hope I have already produced evidence enough to prove 
the contrary: for this, one would think, the avowals of their 
late Sovereign alone would suffice. It is an undeniable fact, 
that all the enlightened and industrious classes in Portugal 
sigh for the regeneration of their unhappy land. They are 
tired of anarchy and misrule. Where, besides, is the Por- 
tuguese who is not familiar with the language of the national 
poet, Camoens? If the Inquisition had left no other book 
in their hands, this alone was sufficient to keep alive exhilara- 
ting recollections, derived from their past history ; this alone 
would teach thém to abhor despotism and value the rights of 
free men. 

The issue of the ensuing contest, that is, of the expected 
struggle which is to decide whether the Constitutional Charter, 
as wisely granted by King Peter IV., is to stand or fall, will 
equally decide whether we are to continue to be considered 
as the sincere friends and firm allies of Portugal. On us, at 
the present moment, every eye in Portugal and Brazil is 
cast. So far, we have been unfortunate in the choice of our 
diplomatic agent, on whose good wishes and good offices so 
much depends, in a country like Portugal. The Portuguese, 
as well as every Englishman interested in the affairs of 
Portugal, beheld, with most sincere regret, the individual 
whose name was so ominous in the late affairs of Naples and 
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Spain, intrusted with the most important of all commissions; 
whilst the enlightened and experienced diplomatist, the oné 
who, from his long residence and old relations with Portugal, 
was entitled to most confidence, from motives of mere 
delicacy, or rather punctilio, was withdrawn, on so mo- 
mentous an occasion as the present. This circumstance 
alone filled the hearts of those who wish well to the 
Charter with dread and dismay, and has prevented many of 
the best patriots from emerging from their present solitude. 
That distrust has gone on increasing, till at length our policy, 
with regard to Portugal, has become dubious; and numbers 
have been induced to conclude, that the stability of the new 
order of things is to us a matter of mere indifference, attribu- 
table to a want of sympathy for a people to whom we are 
bound by so many and such sacred ties. 

How this happens, is to me matter of great astonishment, 
when I reflect on the imperious considerations which urge us 
to look to the welfare of Portugal. I never can forget what 
Portugal was to us during the late Continental war. “ From 
this nook of Europe,” said Mr. Canning, at the dinner given 
to him at Lisbon in 1816, “ proceeded that impulse by which 
its mightiest Kingdoms have been set free. In this sterile 
and unpromising soil was deposited the seed of that security, 
whose branches now overshadow mankind. From these 
recollections and associations, the land in which we are 
assembled derives an animating and classic interest, even in 
the eyes of the most indifferent observer. For my own part, 
I cannot view this City, in which, for so many months of horror 
and anxiety, the hopes of Europe lay trembling for their doom ; 
I could not traverse those mighty fastnesses of nature which 
fence this capital—those bulwarks behind which Victory 
herself retired to new plume her wings, for a flight more 
soaring and more sustained; I could not contemplate these 
holy ruins, amongst which I have been wandering, where an 
awful curiosity pauses to enquire whether the surrounding 
destruction has been wrought by ancient convulsions of nature, 
or by the sportive sacrilege and barbarous malignity of the 
foe; I cannot behold the traces of desolation in this country, 
and of suffering among the people, without rendering a just 
homage to the character of a nation which, by all that it has 
done, and more, by all that it has endured, has raised itself to 
a pitch of moral eminence, so far beyond the proportion of 
its territory, population, or power.” 

He then goes on to add: “ Portugal would not have been 
saved without England, it is true; but Portugal was to 
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England a main instrument for the mightier task which 
England had then to perform. We brought hither councils, 
arms, and British discipline and British valor. We found 
here willing hearts and active hands—a confiding government 
—a people brave and enduring, docile in instruction, faithful 
in following, patient under privations not to be subdued by 
disaster, and not to be intoxicated by success. The arm 
of England was the lever that wrenched the power of 
Buonaparte from its basis; Portugal was the fulcrum on 
which that lever moved. England fanned and fed that sacred 
fire ; but Portugal had already reared the altar on which that 
fire was kindled, and from which it mounted, brightening and 
widening, until the world was illuminated with the blaze.” 
And, my Lord, do we owe no debt of gratitude for all this ? 
Are these services so soon forgotten? Or are those, by whom 
they were rendered, to be condemned again to endure the 
scourge of lawless power and oppression? Are men who so 
lately could do such deeds as these for the freedom of their 
country, now to be considered as undeserving of our regard ; 
or shall we pronounce them unfit to enjoy the benefits of 
institutions, which a beneficent monarch has legitimately be- 
stowed on them? ‘The whole of our long alliance with 
Portugal has been a continued series of acts of friendship 
and protection, performed by great sacrifices and great efforts 
in favor of her freedom and independence. Yet shall the best 
and most valued proof of our interest and sincerity now be 
withheld? Portugal can never become happy, independent, 
and secure, unless her inhabitants are raised from the degra- 
dation in which they have been so long sunk. This, their 
late monarch himself avowed. He even dared to point out 
the means by which so desirable an object might be obtained. 
Unhappily, he was thwarted in his good wishes by that very 
same class of intrigues and machinations now preparing to 
entrap the future Regent, and the consequences are still be- 
fore our eyes. By a timely effort, on our part, we may yet 
place the Portuguese in a situation no longer to dread the 
intrigues of a Pamplona, or the Lettres-de-cachet of a Ran- 
duffe. One half of the pains taken, one half of the energies 
employed, and one half of the strong and threatening advice 
used to put down the Pamplona ministry, and induce the 
acknowlegement of the Independenceand Separation of Brazil, 
would shield the Charter from the insidious plots of its ene- 
mies, and render the benign intentions of its illustrious foun- 
der permanently triumphant. We have only to will it, and 
the work is done. And in performing this act of friendship 
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and justice, whose anger is it we have to fear? Is it that of 
Spain ? 

Our policy, with regard to King Ferdinand’s government, 
seemed to be made up, when our late Minister of Foreign 
Affairs addressed to the Spanish envoy in London his memo- 
rable answer of the 25th of March, 1825. From that moment, 
we were prepared to expect no other than acts of insincerity 
and contrarieties from the ruler of Spain. In this, I am led 
to think, we were not mistaken. In upholding the Portu- 
guese Charter, we cannot, however, fear the resentment of 
France, since, after the public and repeated declarations she 
has put forth, she cannot now step forward as the champion 
of the Spanish Apostolicals; nor dare she undertake an open 
war against institutions, as legitimate as her own. She would 
never take so awful a responsibility on her shoulders. When 
England, in 1824, interposed her trident between America 
and Europe; when‘she boldly avowed her new policy, and 
silenced the cries of those who would still gladly have de- 
luged the New World with blood and desolation, in order to 
restore the dominion of Spain, war was not the result. On 
the contrary, Europe was reconciled to the measure, and 
most of the powers soon followed our example. Ill-will was, 
no doubt, felt somewhere; yet no one, except Spain, ven- 
tured to contest our right, and she did not dare to resent the 
measure in any other way than remonstrance. The parties, 
then offended, are the very same who now endeavor to put 
down the Portuguese Charter, partly out of hostility to us. 
Yet, is it their anger we are afraid again to brave ? 

The dawn of freedom in Portugal is, my Lord, most aus- 
picious; and it would be a singular circumstance, if such an 
event were not interesting to that nation, in which alone the 
spirit of real liberty is supposed to dwell. When the friend 
of humanity, in whose heart education has engraved the 
horror of injustice and a solicitude for the happiness of man- 
kind, casts his eyes over the crimsoned pages of that portion 
of Spanish history, which comprehends Ferdinand’s reign of 
terror, from the year 1814, with only a short interval, up to 
the present time, he must shudder at the idea of the Aposto- 
licals gaining an ascendancy in Portugal. They are now, 
however, again marshalling all their strength, and preparing 
to act, nay, even before the future Regent returns to Lisbon. 
All possible plots and machinations will be resorted to; yet 
we have only to second the benevolent wishes of King Peter 
IV., and in a firm and manly way throw the weight of our 
influence and good offices into the opposite scale, and the 
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triumph is secure. One single act of enlightened policy will 
place the Charter beyond danger, when Portugal will be at 
peace and prosper. She will then, and then only, recover 
from her past misfortunes. Under a wise administration, 
she still possesses all the elements necessary to constitute an 
efficient and powerful kingdom. She has still dependencies 
enough proportioned to her size. The Azores and other 
Islands, as well as her Eastern Colonies, properly adminis- 
tered, offer inexhaustible resources to her commerce and 
navigation. These, and many other dormant ones which she 
possesses within herself, would be gradually developed, if she 
has only the aid of liberal institutions. All, my Lord, will 
be lost if the Charter is overthrown: nay, I will venture to 
add, if vengeance and monachism triumph in the Peninsula ; 
if the Imperial power is shook in Brazil; or, if Bolivar is lost 
to Colombia, the destinies of those three interesting portions 
of the globe will stand still for the next twenty years. 


I am, your Lordship’s 
Most obedient and devoted Servant, 
WILLIAM WALTON. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Colonies—Policy of endowing them with governments in an infant state 
which will be suitable to them in adult independence—Exemplified in the 
relative conditions of the North American and West India colonies— 
Expensive and impolitic mode of governing the latter—Changes suggested 
— Benefits arising from a gradual equalisation of rights among the popu- 
lation there—Justice and policy of admitting colonies to elect generally 
their own civil officers—Improper description of individuals frequently sent 
out to fill these situations—Hatred engendered against the mother-country 
in consequence—Necessity of furnishing codes of instructions to governors 
—Advantages resulting from exposés of the annual improvements and 
finances of respective colonies, and of having the salaries of governors paid 
from the colonial revenue—Benefits of encouraging European colonisation 
in India—lInstruction and christianising of the natives, and qualifying them 
for offices there equally with Europeans. 


In the settling of colonies, their governments ought to be 
modelled after the shape such will naturally assume when the 
respective countries to which they are adapted arrive at a state of 
maturity, because the period ought always to be looked forward 
to when colonies will as naturally throw off the control of the 
mother country, as a child will that of its parent; and therefore 
institutions ought to be adapted to it, in its state of infancy, 
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which, with but little alteration, will be equally applicable in its 
manhood, saving it thus from those revolutionary struggles which 
must eventually ensue in every country where the governments 
are not modelled to suit the peculiar situation and habits of the 

ople. : ! 

if the country colonised is diminutive in extent, or is likely to 
continue always thinly peopled and poor, then the nearer its 
government approaches the true republican form, the more suit- 
able will it be both to its present and its future wants, because 
such is the mode of government it will naturally assume, both as 
being the cheapest and the most likely to endure from the poverty 
of the country, keeping all classes on that footing of equality, in 
respect to wealth and influence, which serves as the best check to 
the aspiring views of ambitious men towards despotic power. 
If, however, the country is destined to be populous, powerful, and 
rich, then its institutions ought to be modelled so as to adapt its 
government to that of a limited constitutional monarchy, to pre- 
vent those struggles eventually ensuing between the various in- 
fluential individuals and the various hostile political parties in the 
state, for the highly-prized- (and probably profitable) honor of 
ruling over it, and between those of property and those of no 
property, which would eventually end in some bold and ambitious 
individual raising himself to arbitrary power during such factious 
contentions. Canada and (probably) Australia may be classed 
under the latter descriptions of countries, to whose political state 
constitutional monarchism will eventually be the best adapted ; 
while almost all our other colonies are sither too insignificant in 
extent of territory (like our West India islands), or their territory 
is too barren (like the Cape) for the support of a wealthy and 
crowded population, to make any other form of , sip apa than 
the republican suitable to their particular state. such colonies, 
therefore, a monied and a landed aristocracy will naturally in 
process of time spring up; and the mode of government instituted 
ought to be such as will rather facilitate than hinder the consum- 
mation of this natural course of things ; fashioning thus the institu- 
tions founded to meet present wants, with a view to answer also 
future exigences—exigences which will naturally result in a coun- 
try so circumstanced, and in a society so constituted. Thus all 
those possessing a certain amount of landed property in colonies 
such as these, might constitute in course of time the privileged 
class from which the county council could alone elect members to 
serve as members of his Majesty’s colonial council; the — 
having at the same time the power of adding to this body by 
members appointed for life as at present, and having also the 
power delegated to him of conferring honors of knighthood : so 
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that with the order of knights and of honorables, (as all the mem- 
bers of council are designated, like those of the American senates,) 
the minds of the community would be gradually biassed towards 
a form of government in which a nobility deriving their honors 
from great virtue, great talents, or eminent services done to the 
state, would serve as a bulwark between the supreme government 
and the populace, to guard the liberties of the country against the 
excesses of either; and at the same time serve as an example of 
imitation to the other classes in the state for the guidance of their 
conduct, seeing the honorable and permanent rewards that private 
worth and public merit could command. 

In the West India islands, again, a sort of federal form of 
government, like that existing in the United States, seems most 
suitable to their wants. Can there be a greater absurdity indeed 
than that of a paltry island, scarcely exceeding in extent or popu- 
lation a good English parish, having its resources impoverished, 
and its energies borne down, by the supporting of government 
with a salary of several thousands a year, and a host of judges and 
other functionaries of many thousands more? Can a poor island 
possibly prosper with such a load of troubles on its back? In fact, 
the greater portion of these islands ought to be looked on 
simply in the light of corporate towns, each having its separate 
legislature for the passing of local acts : delegates from the council 
and assembly of each island meeting annually in some of the most 
centrical of them, to pass general laws and taxation bills, referable 
to the whole, under the sanction of the governor-general of the 
group, who would call together, prorogue and dissolve such 
bodies in the same manner as is done now. Steam-boats would 
admit of these voyages being readily accomplished, while judges, 
appointed too for the group, might go their circuits for the trial 
of criminal cases affecting life, and for hearing appeals from the re- 
spective island local courts. With our government, and our set of 
judges for the whole group, what a saving would here accrue; 
allowing the house of assembly of each island to fill up the vacan- 
cies in the council, one-third of which might go out in rotation 
every second year, but be eligible to re-election again, the council 
appointing its own president, who would be the local governor, 
and with the advice of two members. of the council.and two of 
the. assembly, appointed by each body, exercise all.the duties of 
the present governors; their measures, however, subject to the 
reversion of the governor in chief, by stating in writing his reasons 
of dissent. 

The members of assembly in the West India islands are elected 
by the parishes, therefore county councils would be here generally 
unadvisable ; but as the population in these islands are separated 
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by stronger distinctive lines than even those of England, and con- 
sequently the strength of each colony is greatly impaired thereby, 
it becomes a point of most manifest importance to devise a plan 
whereby the whole may be more intimately united, that not only 
the internal tranquillity of each colony, and consequently the 
property in it, may be rendered more secure, but that it may be 
rendered more powerful to resist its external enemies. These 
points might be in a great measure attained, by admitting gradually 
all individuals above the class of blacks to the same rights and 
privileges as white men; and permitting free men of every color 
and of mature age the privilege of voting for members of 
assembly in the country parishes. Such measures would require 
to be very slowly and cautiously introduced, so as not to do too 
much violence to the prejudices at present existing; but it is 
evident that such measures would unite the colored population, 
which is both numerous, active, industrious, and intelligent, to the 
white population, and thereby insure, in a great measure, the 
tranquillity of the colony. People in every country are fonder of 
uniting with a higher than a lower caste; and never was this more 
strikingly exemplified than in the West Indies. In St. Domingo 
the partiality of the colored population to the whites, and their 
dislike and distrust of the blacks, was most manifest throughout 
the struggles there; and had the whites but conceded equal 
privileges to their colored brethren at the commencement of the 
revolution, it would have been smothered at the very outset. 
Every one who has resided in the West Indies must have witnessed 
how much the colored people there look down on those even a 
shade darker than themselves, and how bitterly they will persecute 
one of their class who marries a black person. 

By conferring equal privileges, therefore, on the colored 
population, an immense advance would be made towards the 
securing of internal tranquillity and property in our West India 
islands; while, by admitting free men of all castes to vote at the 
country elections, the landed proprietors would begin to give a 
preference to free laborers over slaves, in order to increase their 
political influence in the island, because the free laborers would 
naturally give their votes to those who employed them, which 
would tend to a gradual emancipation of the slaves, and to the 
substitution of free for slave labor. It has been remarked, that Afri- 
cans are averse to steady labor, and that age genre | the moment 
compulsion ceases they will cease to work ; but we find all nations 
in an imperfect state of civilisation equally averse to steady labor, 
though doing as much at taskwork as the most industrious and 
regular laborers could accomplish. The more uncivilised portions 
of the Irish, who will not perform half the labor of an English- 
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man when working from day to day, will generally far excel the 
latter at taskwork with which they are acquainted ; and no class 
of people can work harder in this sort of way than many of the 
free blacks in the West Indies, or such as pay a certain weekly 
sum for liberty to labor for themselves. In several of the West 
India islands this plan of taskwork is getting into vogue, and no 
doubt the best results will attend it, as it is the best preparation to 
a system of steady labor. I spoke in recommendation of the free 
people of all classes in the country parishes only having a right 
to vote for members of the assembly; this is with the view of 
elevating the workmen on the estates in some measure above the 
workmen in towns, and turning the tide of popularity in favor of 
a country life among the lower classes there, which now tends in 
a contrary way: for when a town black has called a country black 
(equally black with himself) a ** dam black plantation nigga,” you 
may know that he has been terribly provoked, and has now ejected 
his last drop of gall in that most contemptuous epithet. 

By such a course of measures the tranquillity of these colonies 
would be so firmly established, that not a single white soldier 
would be required in them, excepting probably Jamaica; and 
an immense saving of not only money, but of human life, result 
therefrom: for if regiments of colored people and free blacks 
inured to the climate were raised to garrison them, officered by 
whites and people of color, all the security resulting from white 
troops would be attained without the immense waste of life that 
ensues from the gatrisoning them with European troops. But 
this is not all, it is from America that the greatest danger arises to 
our West India colonies; but were equal rights with the whites 
conceded to the people of color, and the blacks elevated again 
above the same class in America, both parties would unite heart 
and hand in opposing the aggressions of a people who kept their 
whole body in such a state’ of degradation, and by a submission to 
whom they must expect to be reduced to the same debased level. 

The whole of the colonial appointments ought to rest with the 
governor-general, acting under the advice of the executive coun- 
cil, or of the president and executive council of each respective 
island, giving a preference, as far as possible, to natives of the 
colonies, as being the best entitled thereto, inasmuch as the salaries 
of their offices being liquidated by the respective colonies, those 
borne therein have the best title to enjoy the like. The bringing 
up of the colonial youth to fill government situations is strongly 
recommended for the Cape colony by Commissioner Bigge, and is 
already in the course of being acted on in New South Wales 
by its excellent archdeacon, for filling all the church livings there. 
This course will doubtless prove at first very unpalatable to the 
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home government, from depriving it of the lucrative patfonage 
of these places, but getting thus rid of the importunities of 
the crowds of clamorous applicants for the like (the curses from 
the numerous disappointed groups of whom must be ten times 
more annoying than the blessings of the lucky few can possibly 
atone for); therefore it will eventually prove as pleasant to the 
home government to get quit of this patronage, as it will be 
beneficial to the colonies for their own governments to acquire it. 
Time has now shown that the business of the nation can be car- 
tied perfectly well on without all that influence of patronage 
which was formerly deemed essential to it; for government acts 
only require to be made manifestly conducive to the general 
interests of the country to meet the general support of both par- 
liament and the nation, as we have seen the government party and 
opposition go hand in hand in these measures for several sessions 
back. Many able and worthy individuals have certainly been sent 
out to fill colonial appointments, but the reverse has been also but 
too often the case; and indeed otherwise than this cannot be 
expected, considering how the government has had hitherto to 
humble to influential individuals connected with parliament, and 
that it must often provide for those recommended by them 
however unworthy they might be. If the relative of influential 
individuals got into debt, became a sot, or was so idle, so stupid, 
or so worthless that nothing could be done with him at home, 
it was then, ‘¢ Oh, let us get a colonial appointment for him:” while 
the colonies have also been made alike the asylum for the libellers 
and the puffers of the government to be pensioned off in, as well 
as for the spies made use of in times of political agitation, whose 
safety would have been compromised by a residence at home. 
However useful the latter class of individuals may be in periods 
like those already past, it is more consonant with justice that they 
ought to be pensioned off by the mother country, instead of being 
fastened on the colonies. It is quite impossible for the cha- 
racter of any person to remain long unknown in a colony: for 
curiosity in small communities is so great, that if an individual 
does not frankly make known his former course of life, it is 
immediately set down as one that he is ashamed to acknowlege, 
and every effort is consequently made to find it out, which by slips 
of the tongue from him, inquiries from those who may come 
from the same part of the country, or even by queries sent 
home: In this way his character is soon fished out; and on 
finding the scum of the mother country thus dispatched to lord 
it over the most respectable individuals in the colony, who are 
placed in high situations, can it be otherwise than that the 
breasts of the colonists should offen be fired with the most deadly 
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hatred against the mother country, for the contempt she has thus 
displayed towards them. ‘The governors also unfortunately seem 
but too often to conduct themselves as if the governments of the 
co’onies were instituted solely for their sole inaividual benefit, 
instead of for the sole benefit of the colonies. It cannot be ex- 
pected that strangers should take so much interest in the welfare 
of a colony as an individual possessing property therein: neither 
can it be expected that the description of governors sent out, from 
the despotic nature and narrow views of their military education, 
should give much satisfaction either from the urbanity of their 
manners or political wisdom, with which the measures of their 
administration are concocted ; but if a code of general instructions 
was but furnished them before their departure as to the tenor of 
their behavior, and a well-timed recal of an offending one was 
occasionally had recourse to, much future annoyance would be 
saved to the government at home, and much good result therefrom 
to the colonies at large. If, also, all the governors were directed 
to publish an annual exposé of the state of their government, the 
income and expenditure, list of officers, and their incomes from 
fixed salaries and otherwise, as also a full detail of all the improve- 
ments made in the colony during the preceding twelvemonths, 
and of proposed ones also, a spirit of honorable rivalry would be 
excited among the various governors, who to signalise himself 
most in the path of useful improvement, while the administration 
and the public at home would be enabled to judge as to the 
fitness of these individuals for a continuance in office. The 
sources of nearly all the quarrels between the governors and the 
colonists originate in the former being practised on immediately 
on arrival by the usual knot of /oyalists subsisting in every 
colony, who represent their antagonists in the most hostile light to 
the yet raw and unsuspecting governor, in order to exasperate him 
against them, and thus secure all the good things at his disposal to 
themselves and their friends; but chiefly, however, from the 
governors receiving their salaries from England, and consequemly, 
being independent of the colony, care little whether their con- 
duct give pleasure or pain. In most of the West India islands 
the colonial legislatures very knowingly allow the governor a 
salary, which being voted from year to: year, he is consequently 
bribed into good behavior, thereby knowing that it will be in- 
stantly withdrawn in case of giving dissatisfaction ; and in one of 
the colonies so situated, where the governor was frequently 
quarrelling with the legislature, the wags would jocosely remark, 
Oh, his Excellency will make friends again before the supply-day 
comes round :” and it was most amusing to observe what a fore- 
knowlege of coming events these prophetic humorists displayed 
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in their predictions. To administer indeed towards that good 
understanding which the good of the colony requires should sub- 
sist between the local legislature and the governor, it would be a 
most judicious step to have all the salaries of governors paid in 
future by the colonies they ruled over, instead of by the mother 
country stipulating for a certain fixed sum annually for them, just 
sufficient to keep them in a state of proper respectability, and 
leaving it to the discretion of the local legislatures to give as much 
more as they pleased: so that individuals in future would not be 
fond of courting such appointments with the view of enjoying a 
comfortable sinecure, heedless whether their conduct gave satis- 
faction or not; but on the contrary, none except such as were 
zealously disposed to exert their abilities for the benefit of the 
colony they governed, and to make themselves popular therein, 
would be desirous for such an appointment. 

With respect to the East Indies, also, a strange delusion seems 
to exist regarding the impolicy of encouraging the settlement of 
British subjects there, as well as the increase of their half cast 
descendants, and christianising of the great body of the native 
population. To argue that those partaking of the same flesh and 
blood, speaking the same language, professing the same religion, 
and imbued with the same feelings and prejudices, would more 
teadily rebel against us than those opposed to us in all these 
respects, would be tantamount to a belief that children will more 
readily combine for the destruction of their parent, than even 
strangers over whom the ties of natural affection have no control. 
As long as those differing in descent and in religion far outnumber 
the European progeny, common sense would point out to them the 
propriety of clinging to the fortunes of a country to which the 
affinities of blood, language, and religion, allied them, and which 
upheld their superiority over the others, in preference to over- 
turning the power of their parent country, and thus subjecting 
themselves to the control of those from whom they so essentially 
differed. Even the profession of the same religion would serve as 
a great bond of union between the two countries; and hence 
proselytism to the Christian religion ought to be zealously though 
cautiously pursued ; and this will be most speedily and effectually 
attained by leading the youths through a system of instruction 
which will destroy their native prejudices, expand their minds, 
and teach them to reason. By doing this alone, without incul- 
cating into their minds a single Christian precept, the cause of 
idolatry in India would quickly fall; for it is too absurd to stand 
for a moment against the lights which knowlege will hold up 
against it. It is calculated that not more than five per cent of all 
the Europeans who emigrate to India ever return ; and hence how 
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necessary is it not to train up a population of English descent to 
obviate in some measure the immense waste of life here dis- 
played, and serve besides as a link of connexion to unite the 
destinies of the two countries together. By permitting the de- 
scendants of Europeans, nay even all native Christians, to occupy 
stations in India on an equality with their English brethren, 
a greater stability would doubtless be given to our Indian supre- 
macy, and a greater impulse to the commerce existing between the 
two countries; for even on commercial principles, the prosely- 
tising of India should be encouraged, considering what a greater 
consumption there will be in all mercantile commodities when the 
population can eat what they like, drink what they like, and wear 
what they like, instead of as now when tied down to a diet of the 
simplest vegetables, and to dresses generally of the simplest and 
cheapest form and material. 


CHAP. VII. 


Standing armies—immeasurable superiority of the discipline and science 
of civilised nations over the undisciplined bravery of uncivilised hordes— 
Equality of courage among all nations—Mode of education tending rather 
to infuse greater confidence than add to the innate courage—Discipline so 
tending—Obliging the cowardly to be as effective as the brave—Enablin 
a body of men to act with the energy and unity of a single individual, an 
on established scientific principlep—Passive obedience necessary to such 
—Active and passive courage—Superiority of the latter over the former 
under a state of discipline—French and English actions as illustrations— 
Necessity of standing armies to prevent civilisation from being again over- 
thrown by barbarous hordes—Standing armies and the liberty of the press 
the two most powerful instruments of civilisation—Examples of past history 
in confirmation—Danger of annihilating the system of standing armies. 


The truth of Bacon’s aphorism that “knowlege is power,” is 
in no case more forcibly illustrated than in that of military organi- 
sation and science; for whether we compare the military skill and 
discipline of the civilised nations of antiquity with the undis- 
ciplined bravery of the uncivilised hordes opposed to them, or 
even those of modern date, we are struck with wonder and 
astonishment in every case at the immense superiority displayed 
by the former over the latter. The pigmy band of disciplined 
Romans under Lucullus who advanced with a certainty to victory 
against the numberless undisciplined hosts of ‘Tigranes, scarcely ex- 
cite more astonishment in the mind of the reader, than exploits of 
the same kind in more recent times : for to the 4500 British troops 
who advanced undaunted to overturn the powerful empire of Bur- 
mah, the observation of Tigranes might have been with equal apti- 
tude applied, « they are too few for soldiers, and too many for am- 
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bassadors. Man born in every condition of life inherits the same 
natural portion of courage; it being only the circumstances under 
which he is placed, and his mode of education, that more fully 
develope it; which may be said to be accomplished more by the 
acquirement of a greater degree of confidence in himself, and a 
proportionate contempt for his opponents, than in any actual 
addition to the share of courage with which he had been originally 
endowed. If we consider courage to be a contempt of death, of 
pain, or of danger, what people portray these in a greater degree 
than the pusillanimously looked on natives of Bengal, who fear- 
lessly ascend the funeral pile to sacrifice themselves on the bodies 
of their relatives, precipitate themselves from precipices. or throw 
themselves before the death-dealing wheels of the chariots of their 
divinities with the most callous indifference, or inflict tortures 
on their persons which make Europeans shudder to think of: yet 
with all these tokens of innate courage about them, what despi- 
cable soldiers do they not make; it being to the mountain tribes 
that our Indian government looks for the filling up of the ranks of 
the army, never to the timid-consider'« natives of the p'.ins of 
Bengal. If, however, they were habituated to arms from their 
infancy, and had confidence inspired into them by a few successful 
encounters, they would no doubt become ultimately as good 
soldiers as the more warlike tribes around them, whom they might 
equal in physical powers. ‘There is scarcely, however, an indi- 
vidual existing who is totally void of fear, the amount of courage 
varying in every person from the highest to the lowest scale; and 
therefore, on undisciplined hordes being brought into action, the 
bravest rush on in front, while the more cowardly follow in their 
tear, till the first falling victims to their temerity, the whole body 
becomes one disorderly mass of terror and confusion. It is the 
province of discipline to make the cowardly as efficient in contest 
as the brave, which is accomplished through the medium of fear: 
for the whole secret of discipline rests on this, and which we see 
fully portrayed in the manner in which an army marches to action— 
the captains and other superior officers only marching in front 
to direct and encourage their men, while the subalterns and non- 
commissioned officers march with drawn swords and pikes in the 
rear, to keep the cowardly from flinching: for when it comes to 
be a matter of consideration with a soldier whether he shall run 
the chance of falling by the ball of his antagonist, or the having 
the certainty of being run through by the sword of his own 
officer, he will naturally prefer the chance to the certainty, and 
bear himself out as boldly as his cowardly spirit will admit 
of. In an undisciplined rabble,-each man being doubtful of 
the support of his neighbor is constantly looking warily round 
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him to assure himself thereof, and ready to run the moment he 
‘sees others: in the slightest degree disposed to follow the like 
course; while a disciplined body marches boldly on, confident 
that those who are inclined to swerve from the contest will be 
compelled to their duty, so that there is no misgivings in the mind 
of any one with regard to the want of support on the part of his 
comrades; and while thus each man in the undisciplined host 
marches on in doubt, in the disciplined on the contrary he marches 
on in confidence: in the latter one united impulse thus urging on the 
whole, while in the former every one is actuated by an impulse of 
his own. Discipline, therefore, operates as much in a beneficial 
“way by impelling the heterogeneously influenced mass to combat 
through the medium of fear, as it does by rendering it docilely 
subservient, both in its most extensive and most minutély 
complicated movements, to the will of the master-mind that 
presides over it: while knowlege by expanding the human intel- 
lect, enables civilised man not only to be constantly devising new 
weapons of destruction, and rendering others more powerfully 
effective; but by enabling also those so endowed to take more 
extended views of the art of war, and make more extensive 
and effectively combined arrangements than those over whom 
knowlege has not yet shed her deifying influence: civilised man is 
thus placed as far above his yet untamed fellow-being in power, 
as he confessedly is in almost every other quality of which man 
has reason to be proud. 

As the keystone of discipline is passive obedience, hence those 
nations celebrated for passive courage will, when equally dis- 
ciplined and as ably commanded, always possess as great a 
superiority over those celebrated for active courage, as the man 
who is cool in argument will over the irritable and passionate. A 
body of Englishmen, therefore, equally well-disciplined and com- 
manded with a similar body of Frenchmen, have always beaten, 
and will always beat the latter. A man possessed of active 
courage can never be brought so perfectly into a state of passive 
discipline as the man of passive courage, and is more liable to the 
influence of a panic besides: the one requiring to be urged on by 
successive impulses, pouring onwards like a torrent at one moment, 
and retrograding as suddenly and speedily at another; while the 
other moves firm and steadily onwards from a single impulse given, 
neither flushed into precipitation by the success he may meet with, 
nor driven to despair by reason of a repulse. The man of ‘passive 
courage becomes usually more desperate and obstinate in his 
resistance’ the more he is pushed to extremities, in which state he 
‘is as dangerous to approach as the lion when set at bay; and in 
‘fact, the English have gained all their most brilliant victories when 
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reduced as it were to something like a state of despair: Poictiers, 
Cressy, Agincourt, and Waterloo, attest the truth of this. The 
calm and resolute man will always possess an immense advantage 
over the fiery and impetuous, in whatever way they may be op- 
nnn and when, at the battle of Maida, the whiskered veterans of 

tance observed the beardless Britons halt composedly within some 
twenty paces of the muzzles of their muskets, and in the midst of 
a murderous fire from them disencumber themselves of the blankets 
at thejr backs, which tended to embarrass in the forthcoming contest 
with the bayonet, no wonder a sudden terror should seize on them, 
when seeing men so decidedly bent on making serious work of it, 
by the cool fearless courage thus displayed in their preparations for 
it. The English also maintain a great superiority over the French 
on account of their superiority in boxing; for when an Englishman 
knows he can generally beat two or three Frenchmen in this way, 
he will seldom hesitate to face the like number with any other 
weapon; this giving a confidence to an English soldier, and 
making him look down with contempt on his adversary: for 
although it is a good maxim for a general to treat the talents and 
courage of his adversaries with respect, it is no less a good rule to 
teach the body he commands to despise them, as by this means he 
secures their advancing with greater confidence, and behaving with 
greater energy in the contest. ‘The English also maintain a fur- 
ther superiority which I have before indirectly alluded to—that of 
being capable, by reason of their passive courage, of being impel- 
led onwards to battle by fear, as much as by encouragement ; while 
the French, by reason of their active courage, can only be excited 
on by the latter. It is an observation of a French general, that 
‘you must keep constantly speaking in a cheering manner to 
Frenchmen in battle, while Englishmen you must threaten in order 
to stir them up to greater exertions;” and in this there is much 
truth, for although in English discipline both encouragement and 
threatenings can be effectively employed, in French discipline the 
former is only capable of being efficiently had recourse to, by 
reason of the dissimilar spirit of the two nations. Encouragement 
alone, however, will never urge a coward on to danger, it is down- 
right fear that will accomplish this; and hence it is no wonder we 
always find the French fail when the contest is to be decided by 
the bayonet, for the cowardly portion of them quickly deserting 
their brave comrades, the latter have sense enough to follow speed- 
ily the example, seeing it is hopeless to contend single-handed 
against the compact mass impelled onwards on them. It has also 
been a fashion in the French army, since the period of the Revo- 
lution, for the officers to mix more familiarly with the men than 
is allowed in the British service, which militates strongly too 
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against an energetic discipline depending on fear being sustained : 
for the individual who mixes freely in the company of his officer, 
and is placed in something like a state of social equality with him, 
will necessarily pay less regard to his orders than if kept at a most 
respectful distance: for the old adage, that ** too much familiarity 
breeds contempt,” is universally applicable; and when a soldier 
finds that he is a cleverer man than his officer, and is accustomed 
to treat him when off parade as a being on somewhat of an 
equality with himself, half the influence of the officer is conse- 
quently lost, and neither his threats nor his poner Fae will 
have any thing like the effect, as if he had conducted himself less 
familiarly with his men. 

The mode of life of nations yet in a rude state of civilised exist- 
ence, by nursing them up in a familiarity with hardships, fortifies 
thus their natural courage; while the intestine and foreign broils 
in which they are almost constantly engaged, make them all in 
some measure a nation of warriors, but of warriors depending on 
their individual bravery alone for success, their ignorance pre- 
cluding them from benefiting by the various discoveries and 
systems of methodic warfare which the knowlege of civilised 
nations has enabled them so successfully to avail themselves of. If 
it was not, therefore, for these discoveries in modern warfare, and 
for that methodic and scientific system of tactics which the 
greater knowlege of civilised nations has enabled them to mature, 
the rude and uncivilised portion of mankind would possess as 
decided a superiority over the civilised, as the latter now do so 
pre-eminently over the former; and in fact, was it not for this 
acquired superiority in the tact and science of war, fostered and 
matured by the institution of standing armies, the civilised world 
would at this day be as liable to be overrun, and overwhelmed in 
darkness by the rude inhabitants of the desarts, as it was in the 
proud era of Roman splendor, or in the more recent memorable 
inroads of the Arabians and Tartars. It is from the period of the 
institution of standing armies, therefore, that we may date the 
permanency and progressive advancement of our civilisation; and 
in fact, standing armies and the liberty of the press form the two 
most potent instruments of the dissemination of knowlege and 
civilisation: for while the first serves as a bulwark to protect the 
portion already acquired from extinction by barbarous hordes, the 
latter scatters abroad the rays of civilisation and knowlege to 
enlighten those very hordes who hostilely menaced their over- 
throw. Rome kept on extending her influence, and spreading 
civilisation and knowlege over the world, as long as her armies 
were maintained in proper discipline, by being kept in subservience 
to the civil power; and consequently all her means of attaining 
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these objects slowly vanished when the military power usurped. 
over the, civil, and losing thus its discipline, became no better than 
an.armed rabble. 

We see from the history of all nations of times past, that up to 
about. the period of the institution of regular armies, the remoter 
parts. of Europe continued to be inundated by one rude horde after 
another ; the latter always effacing all traces of civilisation made by 
the preceding one, and keeping thus mankind in a state of station- 
ary barbarism. The same effect we perceive to have taken place 
in. central Africa, where the moment a nation began to make ad- 
vances in civilisation and knowlege, some one not yet emerged 
from barbarism poured in like atorrent on it, and effaced every 
trace of its civilised grandeur and acquirements. Such was the 
fate of the rich and populous kingdom of Bornou, till overturned 
by the barbarous and warlike Fillatahs; and such too will eventu- 
ally be the fate of the Fillatah empire, when civilisation has sobered 
down the warlike spirit of the great body of the nation, unless 
a standing army on the European model be organised to defend it. 

Standing armies are as essential too for the internal tranquillity 
of a populous state, as they are for defending it against external 
enemies. ‘They are always ready to be called out when popular 
commotions require their application ; by means of which, property 
in populous countries where they are in being acquires a security 
which it could not otherwise attain, and in the attainment of this 
point consists the main excellence of every government. Would 
the whole civil power be capable of quelling the dangerous riots 
which take place every now and then in our manufacturing towns, 
when disputes take place between the masters and workmen, 
which, if not put an end to, would quickly drive manufacturing 
capital out of the country to be more profitably employed else- 
where. It is wonderful to contemplate the immense power which 
European discipline and tactics confer; for by means of a few 
months drilling, a body of men may be made to overthrow another 
body of ten times their force, though equally well-armed, and con- 
stituting in fact a part of the same mass from which the disciplined 
body had been drawn. . We have seen very lately a body of about 
four thousand disciplined Europeans defeat with ease an army of 
sixty thousand Burmans: yet if these same four thousand Euro- 
peans had still been plodding agriculturists and artisans, and 
been drawn out to oppose the Burmans, though er well- 
armed and provided as when in a state of discipline, yet there is 
little doubt that one-half of their force of Burmans would have 
routed them with perfect ease. Discipline and the constant exer- 
cise of arms make the civilised portions of mankind unnervated 
for warlike pursuits, and act not only as a body by methodic rules, 
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but accustoming them to consider war as a profession they have 
espoused, they are consequently constantly thinking about the 
actions they may be engaged in, and thus gradually steel their 
minds against the terrors of future conflicts. 

When the benefits conferred on the world by the institution of 
standing armies are so manifest, it is astonishing we should, even 
at the present enlightened era, still find individuals cavilling at 
their existenee. If all those engaged in the cotton manufacture of 
England, and ‘all the machinery connected with it were destroyed, 
half a century would scarcely be able to restore it to its wonted state 
again; while in the meantime rival nations would outstrip us in its 
manufacture, and undersell and debar us from the very markets 
we were formerly accustomed to supply: and to the annihilation 
of a standing army, and all the means wherewith to reconstruct it 
on the same efficient footing, the same remarks are equally appli- 
cable. Nor would the advice so often urged, to take away the 
power from the king of dismissing officers at pleasure, be less 
pernicious, withdrawing as it would in a considerable degree the 
dependance of the military on the civil power, and creating thus a 
body as dangerous to the state, as the modern janisaries or preto- 
rian bands of old. ‘To His Royal Highness the late much-lamented 
Duke of York, England is indebted for the perfection to which 
the organisation of her military power is now brought, and which 
his high talents and his high station equally contributed to accom- 
plish; for while few possessed the abilities requisite to fill so 
distinguished a place, or the business, talent, or amenity, to per- 
form the duties of it fully and satisfactorily, both to the army and 
the public, none, except one of his exalted rank, dared to have so 
boldly annihilated the corruptions and imperfections which pollu- 
ted and disordered the whole military system. No man ever more 
effectually fulfilled the office he was installed in; and no man was 
ever more respected and beloved by those over whom he was 
placed: for while his talent enabled him to execute his official 
duties with ability, his strong sense of justice, affable condescen- 
sion and kind heart made him the idol of all, from the general to 
the drummer-boy ; and the soldier’s widow and the soldier’s or- 
phan have equal cause to shed the tear of affection and sorrow over 
the tomb of their warmest friend and greatest benefactor. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Navy—Appointment of Lord High Admiral—Navy in similar state to 
army on appointment of the Duke of York—Equal beneficial effects likely 
to result—Navy hitherto a sort of nursery for furthering parliamentary in- 
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fluence—Difference of having a member of the royal family to a common 
subject at head of it—Army and navy—Naval promotions as regards youths of 
high families and those of inferior degree—Necessity of inforcing a code of 
naval uniformity, and of appointing inspectiny officers as in the army—In- 
efficiency of fighting equipments, and defective state of naval gunnery duri 
the late American war—Some still subsisting—Decisions of pos cs 
on some of the unsuccessful actions—Superiority of effective discipline and 
warlike equipment over a defective state thereof—Advantages of efficient 
sights on guns, and of pistol, cutlass, musket, and great gun exercise, in in- 
spiring confidence in the crew—Benefits of establishments for affordin 
instructions in the like, and of pane competitions in expeditious an 
target firing—On modes of punishment now in force—Suggestions relative 
to altering and amending the same—Inferiority of naval pay in comparison 
to army pay—Great variety of other advantages possessed by the army— 
Invidious and unjast nature thereof—Benefits of the Melville administra- 
o- ete navy—Greater likely to result from that of the Lord High 
Admiral. 


The appointment of His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence 
to the office of Lord High Admiral, which has given such univer- 
sal satisfaction both to the naval service and the country at large, 
and which cannot but continue to give the highest satisfaction too 
from the energy and ability His myo Highness has so decidedly 
displayed, the sense of impartiality that has actuated him, and the 
kind affability with which he has received the humblest as well as 
the highest in the service when attending his official levees, may 
be hailed as a new era in the naval history of the country. The 
army twas previous to the appointment of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York to the office of Commander-in-Chief, what the 
navy was previous to the appointment of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence to the office of Lord High Admiral, being in a 
great measure a mere nursery for the propagation and strength- 
ening of parliamentary influence: for although, from the number 
of gallant achievements performed, bravery could not and dared 
not be otherwise than rewarded with its meed, yet promotions on 
account of merit were undoubtedly few in comparison to what 
interest effected. A gentleman of my acquaintance who had three 
near relations in the navy, applied to a friend possessed of much 
influence with a leading member in the cabinet during the late war 
to obtain a captaincy be one of them, but had it notified’by the 
great man that it could not be done: “in truth,” said he, ‘such 
things can only be done through merit or parliamentary interest, 
as we must have a guid pro quo, and as your friend has three 
relatives in the navy, the best thing he can do is to buy a borough; 
for the Cornish boroughs have made more post-captains during 
the war than all the victories gained by the British fleet.” As 
another proof of ‘how the wind blows,” a gentleman attached to 
Somerset House informed me, that the better half of the clerks 
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there were from Devonshire and Cornwall, two counties as prolific 
in rotten: boroughs as in mushrooms. 
- While the Duke of York was a man of too high feelings of 
honor, and of too elevated a mind, to allow himself to be made the 
passive instrument for dispensing the corrupt favors of the adminis- 
tration, his royal rank deterred them from pressing any proposition 
on him calculated to degrade both him and the profession over whose 
interests and honor he watched. While also the office of Coni- 
mander-in-Chief was filled by a subject not royally connected, the 
individual felt that all the odium arising from the sanctionmg of 
improper promotions would attach to himself alone, for which how- 
ever the honors, perquisites, and patronage of office, would afford a 
sufficient balm: but the Duke of York felt that in admitting the 
military profession to be degraded through him, he was not only 
degrading himself thereby, but lowering the character of His 
Majesty, and that of the whole royal family, in the eyes of the 
army and the nation, and rendering them unpopular with both, 
from seeing an immediate member of that family the very imstru- 
ment by which such was effected. .When the military service was 
thus freed and defended from the efforts of administrative corrup* 
tion, the load of which it was thus disburdened necessarily, in a 
great measure, fell on its step-brother the Naval Service; but the 
recent happy appointment of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence will free it from all the pollutions that have so long 
depressed it, and by linking it more strongly with royal regard and 
sympathy, make it be no longer regarded as a step child. It is fo 
be hoped, therefore, that neither the military nor the naval service will 
be again placed under the control of a common subject, as long as 
there is a single individual of royal connexion of age to be appoint- 
ed as their heads; for with the assistance of a board of officers 
similar to the council of the admiralty, any individual of very 
orditiary acquirements may quite capably fill such a station; for 
what could the majority of our first lords of the admiralty possibly 
know about the management of naval matters? They acted of course 
by the advice of those around them who did know. And what 
should prevent members of the royal family from doing the samé? 
All our present royal race, from the period of the first George 
downwards, have shown themselves to be men of strong good 
sense, firmness of mind, and of considerable business powers ; qua- | 
lities peculiarly requisite in office: and as these powers seem 
rather to increase than degenerate in the royal family, arguing from’ 
similar analogies, we need not fear any speedy extinction Of 
individuals of this class qualified for office, as long as we can secure 
a continuance of the stock. Not however the least of the benefits 
aceruing to the navy from the appointment of His Royal Highness, 
VOL. XXVIII. Pam. NO. LVI. Z 
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will. be that of exalting the: naval profession both invits :own 
estimation and in that of the country; for whatever our race of 
levellers may predict, men of high birth will always continue to be 
looked up to with a greater feeling of respect than those of humble 
origin, and their names will continue to confer an honorable eclat 
on every profession with which they are associated, in proportion 
to their exalted degree of birth, as long as in other respects their 
conduct squares with that of the generality of mankind. 

Sir. George Cockburn manifested his usual acute powers of 
observation and clear good sense, besides expressing the true feeling 
of the naval service, when declaring that men of high birth were 
particularly useful in the naval profession, from their conferring 
a greater respectability on it, and connecting it with influential 
families, who would thus take a greater interest in it; while such 
appointments were not looked on with jealousy, but rather with 
pleasure, by the great body of naval officers, from their being fully 
sensible of the advantages the service derived from them ; and that 
speedy promotion being the only stimulus to induce the youth nf 
high-born and wealthy families to enter the naval profession, it 
was good policy to do so. Those who are of opinion that motives 
of pleasure or profit induce our wealthy youths to dedicate their 
lives to the naval service of their country, need only take a tripto 
sea, and exist for a three months’ cruize on sea pay and sea 
allowances, to have the chimera dispelled. It is not at the ex- 
altation of the youth of high-born families that the naval officers 
as a body feel discontented; it is when some such thing takes 
place (and but too often it does so) as the son of a Westminster 
shopkeeper seeing the son of some petty shopkeeper in Cornwall 
exalted over his head, neither whose services or abilities at all equal 
his own, and who can only boast of the plumpers given by his 
selations at the last borough election for his singular good luck. 

If the modes of granting promotions were bad:on His Royal 
Highness. the Duke of York’s entrance to office, the heterogeneous 
modes of manceuvring and of performing the manual exercise were 
no,better, every colonel following some whim of his own, and no 
two, regiments being in consequence capable of manceuvring to- 
_ gether, from each following its own particular mode. This glaring 
defect in military organisation was speedily put an end to also by 
His Royal Highness, by a uniform practice being directed to guide 
the whole army. A similar field of improvement in the navy: lies 
-opem also to his distinguished brother, every Captain following his 
ewn,particular whim in rigging the ship, working of the guns,' 
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‘\! Since writing the above I find a code of regulations for producing a 
uniformity in naval gunnery was some years ago promulgated by the Ad- 
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arrangement at quarters and divisions, and when mustering in cases 
of fire, so that every officer and seaman on quitting one ship for 
another, has a new apprenticeship to begin. It is needless to point 
out how much a uniformity (as far as circumstances would admit) 
im every naval operation would tend to the improvement of ‘the 
service, extending even to the leading of and mode of coiling away 
the ropes, and securing of the guns, the latter of which are ge 
nerally secured in whatever manner the captain of the gun deems 
fit; so that when beating to quarters at night, there is generally 
much trouble and loss of time experienced in finding how the 
is secured, often ending in cutting right and left with the knife m 
order to get it cast loose. In fact the Naval Instructions ought'to 
be revised by a board of competent officers, every officer’s duty 
more clearly and fully laid down, and every mode of practicable 
uniformity introduced for the benefit of the service, obliging each 
officer to have a copy of this, and having the youthful tyros too at 
the Naval College and on board ship instructed in it, by making it 
a book for lessons and for questioning on. This board ought to 
continue its labors in communication with the Admiralty for years, 
publishing a new edition annually with the addition of such useful 
amendments as the experience of others in the service may point 
out; and officers in employment ought on this account to be di- 
rected to forward remarks to the board of officers, because, it is 
only by trying how a system will work, and remedying by degrees 
its defects according as experience points out, that we can ever 
arrive at any thing like a perfection in that system; for al ‘a 
tolerably correct system in outline may be laid down at the 
yet it is only experience in the working of it that will make ‘it 
correct in the detail. tats 
‘The Honorable Captain Napier was celebrated during the late 
war as having the most perfect system of naval arrangement in his 
ship (the Eurydice) of any officer in the service, from which man 
other captains usefully copied ; and his regulations therefore ‘wi 
possibly constitute the best groundwork plan of any that could be 
thought of, if it be possible to make much improvement therem, 
At the commencement of the late American war, our ships 
were generally, as to their efficiency in naval gunnery, in a most 
defective state, from having for many years no enemy to contest 
the sea with them, and therefore no wonder many at the outset fell 
such an easy prey ; but these reverses soon caused a reaction to take 
place: and although at the commencement of the war the Shannon 
was the only frigate on the American station deemed competent 


miralty, but for want of being properly enforced has never ‘yet been fully 
carried into practice. $n 
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to cope with an American frigate of the same force, before many 
months had elapsed the Nymphe, Tenedos, and several others, had 
the same confidence reposed in them. The Americans acted a 
most prudent part in disgracing Commodore Barron for his easy 
surrender to the Leopard, (a vessel of more guns certainly but 
inferior in point of men and metal,) causing the greatest attention 
afterwards to be paid by their other officers to the efficiency of their 
naval equipments, and to expertness and skill in their gunnery, in 
order to avoid a similar disgrace. Inthe British service, however, 
the encomiums of the members of the courts martial seemed to 
increase in proportion to the frequency of the disgraceful failures, 
with a sort of false view, as it would seem, to make it appear in 
the eyes of the British nation and of the world, that by these 
failures the honor of our naval service was not compromised. __ 
With a few distinguished exceptions indeed the Americans 
were greatly our superiors in naval gunnery, both as regarded 
rapidity and efficiency of firing, from paying much more atten- 
tion to the equipment and working of the guns, possessing in 
fact all that superiority over us which the adept in the science of 
boxing possesses over the individual unskilled therein, although en- 
dowed with an equal share of strength, activity, and courage. 
Confidence is a most essential principle wherewith to inspire the 
mindsof combatants previous toentering into action, that sort of con- 
fidence E mean which arises from a consciousness of being supe- 
rior; or.at least equal, in every point that may tend to the achieve- 
ment of victory over the.enemy against which they are contending ; 
and hence when a ship’s company are conscious that, they are not 
only, commanded by able officers, but that they themselves are so 
thoroughly versed in the sword, musket, pistol, and cannon exer- 
cise, that-no other ship’s company can possibly surpass them, with 
what confidence must they enter into action in comparison with 
those: totally deficient therein! and when the former are capable too 
of firing unetringly thrice for the latter’s chance twice, it is obvious 
to which side the: victory will incline. A proper disparting of the 
cannon (that is, placing sights at the breech and muzzle in a line 
pataliel with the bore) tends also materially to facilitate, the firing, 
and-insure a proper direction to the shot; and although this was 
much attended to in all well-disciplined ships at the termination of 
the war, yet since then, this, as well as every thing appertaining to 
nawal gunnery, appears to have entirely fallen into disuse. 
: Ifa new war should break out to-morrow with the Americans, 
our ships will be found by them to be quite as easy conquests as 
at the commencement of the last war; and it will not be till after 
afew, such sound beatings as then, that we will have our eyes, 
opened to our error. The Americans disparted their guns by 
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fixing a piece of wood on their upper part, extending the whole 
distance between the breech and the muzzle, rising i 
towards the latter so as to make its upper surface form a parallel 
line with the bore of the gun ; and along this upper surface a groove 
was run to enable a direct sight to be taken at an object, as if bya 
musket, without the necessity of having recourse to a side sight 
also, as is necessary when guns are not disparted. This plan was 
subsequently followed in British ships, and attempts have been 
made, it is said,to have guns made with sights of this description 
carved out upon them from the metal, but without success, on account 
of the difficulty of turning them in the lathe with such a projection. 
Neither cost nor labor, however, ought to be spared to secure this 
most important improvement; and if the difficulty is too great to 
be readily overcome, there is nothing to prevent breech, centre, and 
muzzle sights of proper altitude being cast in the guns, with deep 
notches for securing in them requisite sights made of malleable iron 
extending between the breech and the muzzle. At long shot, the 
surest method is to take a sight along the gun as if along a musket, 
and the breech and muzzle sights therefore are alone perfectly 
adequate to answer this purpose; but in close action, the gun is 
almost always levelled at the object by the practised judgment of 
the eye alone, as exemplified in pistol firing, and shooting of an 
arrow ; and this can only be correctly done when there isa sight 
extending in a parallel line to the bore from the breech to the 
muzzle, to enable the eye to level the gun with greater precision at 
the object. The guns can be levelled at near objects as correctly 
and more quickly this way, as by looking along them in the mode 
of firing a musket; and how important therefore is it that every 
means should be afforded to enable the guns to be quickly and 
correctly levelled! The old Hottentot corps almost uni 

fired their muskets while resting at the hip, and seldom missed even 
the smallest object after a proper practice, while the expertness of 
our old English archers who shot their arrows by this sort of jude 
ment of the eye equalled the best of our modern rifles. In the in- 
vention of the iron gun carriage the naval service has reaped a 
great improvement, from its being quite as light as the wooden 
one, less easily disabled, more easily repaired, and taking up less 
toom. By forming it chiefly of hollow cylinders, ter strength 
and greater lightness would also be given to it, use hollow 
cylinders are known to be stronger than solid ones, from the atmo- 
sphere pressing on both surfaces; while these cylinders may be cast 
and annealed into malleable iron in the manner in which glass is an- 
nealed, which is found to expel the carbon that is the cause of the 
brittleness of cast iron equally as well as hammering of it... A tock 
with a pan tocover the touchhole, yet falling sufficiently back to admit 
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of pricking the cartrid ge would be highly beneficial too, from prevent- 
ag priming being blown away or the gun discharged by accident. 

ith strong carriage rings also made to open with a hinge and 
secure again together by a notch and screw, and an opening closed 
Pe bolt at the breech ring, all the gun breechings might be kept 

ed with hooks like the chase guns, to admitof new ones being quick~- 
lyapplied in action, and the serviceable guns shifted readily to any 
part of the ship to supply the place of those disabled. ‘The Cham- 
plain action was lost for want of an arrangement of this kind, be- 
cause on the whole of the guns of one side of the Confiance being 
disabled, an attempt was made to swing the other broadside round, 
which failing, the colors were consequently obliged to be struck’; 
but had the disabled guns been replaced by fresh ones, the action 
might have been continued with as great effect as from swinging the 
other broadside, by which means the American commander might 
have been destroyed, from the raking fire to which he exposed him- 
self on bringing his fresh broadside round, when the guns were disa- 
bled on the side first engaged. It is astonishing that the commander 
of the Confiance did not attempt the replacing of his disabled guns by 
fresh ones (although the process would have been tedious), because 
even if the fighting bolts had been destroyed, he might have secured 
the breechings round capstan-bars, handspikes, &c. lashed outside 
of the ports. How much the success or failure of a naval action 
depends on the ingenuity of the commander, many of our most bril- 
Jiant and most unfortunate naval exploits amply testify. 

How mucha more efficient equipment of the guns tends to insure 
victory, the total disorganisation of the greater portion of them, from 
the simple recoil of their own fire, during several of our unsuccessful 
actions with the Americans, sufficiently points out. Our young 
officers, therefore, in their course of instruction at the Naval College, 
and also the whole ship’s company when embarked, cannot be too 
thoroughly initiated into the broad-sword, pistol, musket, and 
great-gun exercise, from the confidence of conquest with which such 
will naturally inspire them, besides rendering their attack on an 
enemy more rapidly and economically destructive too, because broad- 
sides will not only be more quickly poured in by them, but fewer 
shots be thrown away. Lectures ought in fact to be instituted 
on board some of the guard-ships at our principal ports, where 

‘scientific officers might give instruction on all such-like useful points, 
and which every naval officer who had been above two years on 
shore should be obliged to attend a course of. At these, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the various methods of manceuvring, 
and positions of engaging, and the course to be adopted, and reme- 
dies tobe applied, under every possible variety of attack and defence, 
illustrating such with anecdotes of various actions already fought, 
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bearing on these particular points to imprint them more vividly on the 
minds of the audience. Much benefit would also accrue to the nai 
from having an able officer appointed to inspect the ships on arriy 
val from every cruise, as to the state of their warlike equip- 
ments, and their proficiency in sword, pistol, musket, and great-gun 
exercise, causing a competition for a small prize, each time, to 
take place among the respective long-gun and carronade men; firstly 
as to the quickest firing of three rounds with blank cartridge; and 
secondly, as to the best shots at three rounds more with ball car- 
tridge at a mark, and the same with pistols and muskets, as also acom- 
petition with single sticks; publishing in the newspapers the report of 
the inspection and the results of each trial, with the names of the cap- 
tains of the guns or other individuals who gained the prizes. This 
would create a generous rivalry, not only among the captains of the 
ships, but among all on board, to uphold the credit of their respec- 
tive vessels in every thing relative to warlike proficiency, from 
which the best effects would result. 

Endeavours ought to be made also to vary more the modes of 
punishment practised in the navy, and to do away, as far as 
sible, with the degrading system of flogging, which has been the 
ruin of many anexcellent man. The frequency of the practice has 
been.much curtailed by reason of the returns of it now made to the 
Admiralty, deterring the captains from its too frequent application ; 
and although it would not be advisable to dispense with it altogether, 
still the infliction of it ought only to be awarded in extreme cases, 
and in these the culprit should either be tried by a court martial - 
composed of the officers of the ship, or sworn affidavitsof evidence 
as to the nature of the crime ought to be taken by the captain before 
punishing, and the proceedings in both instances forwarded home 
to the Admiralty. A great variety of punishments could very 
readily be instituted for the lighter offences, such as swab wringing, 
performance of all sorts of dirty work, running out and in a gun 
for a few hours, &c. &c. while for severer cases solitary confine~ 
ment in handcuffs, on bread and water; or confinement in irons on 
such in the usual way might be put in practice, a judicious intro- 
duction of which would eventually, I am confident, cause floggi 
to be entirely dispensed with. A series of wooden cells should be 
formed (capable of being taken to pieces and stowed below), each 
sufficiently capacious to contain a man in nearly an erect posture, 
having air-holes round the top and bottom for ventilation, and into 
this the culprit should be confined on bread and water for a fixed 
period, placing the cell in some convenient place in the between- 
decks of double-decked ships, and between the guns on the upper 
deck of smaller vessels, having however the cells in the latter case 
water tight and screened from the sun and the cold. But every punish- 
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ment, however slight, ought not to be awarded without deliberate in- 
quiry, making st sia to the Articles of War on the case, and im- 
pressing fully on the delinquent the impropriety or criminality of 
his conduct; for the hurried, flippant, and inconsiderate manner in 
which punishments are too often awarded in the navy, in a 
measure destroys the effects of them, as a full half of the good result~ 
ing from punishment depends on the manner in which it is inflicted. 
A daily punishment book, with an index of reference, ought also 
to be kept, recording in it even the most trifling offences, to which 
recourse should be had on every fresh complaint made against a 
man, and the number of his offences notified to him ; and when he 
was aware of the faithful record of his transgressions thus kept, he 
would be more careful of his conduct. Punishment of some kind 
ought to be awarded for every offence, as nothing tends more to 
increase crime than permitting individuals to escape. All bad 
language to the men should also be strictly forbidden, as alike 
degrading to the person who uses it as to the individual to whom 
itis applied s for the feelings of even the humblest ought not to be 
trifled with, as by keeping up in an individual a proper esteem for 
himself, you in a great measure secure him against the commission 
of improper actions, while by lowering him in his own eyes and 
those of his associates by insulting and contemptuous language, 

ou make him regardless of what he does or says, and prepare him 
Sa all manner of vice. 

The equalising of the pay and allowances of the navy officers 
with those of the army, no less merits the attention of His Royal 
Highness, the disparity on this head between most of the cor- 
responding ranks in the two services being still very great; and 
doubtless the stir made about this some years ago in parliament 
would have, in all likelihood, been kept up, until some beneficial 
change had been effected, from the facility with which honor- 
able members could compare the two rates of daily pay toge- 
ther, by reason of both being printed.in the respective Army and 
Navy Lats, had not the ingenious device been adopted of printing 
afterwards the naval pay at its amount per mensem instead of per 
diem, which it was rightly calculated no honorable member would 
put himself to the trouble of reducing into a daily pay by which 
to make a comparison ; and the issue has fully verified the saga- 
city of the measure, as not a word has since been uttered about the 
comparative inadequacy of the naval pay. It is most amusing to 
contemplate the laughably absurd reason by which the opponents 
of equalising the pay of naval and military men have been able to 
-convince the Honorable House of the impropriety, nay actual injus+ 
tice, of the measure,. being in fact no other than that the mess 
and dress of naval officers are nothing like so expensive as those of 
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military officers, the correctness of which there cannot certainly 
be a doubt of, for the simple reason that the inferiority of their 

will not admit of it, That a naval mess must amount to at 
least double that of a military mess of the same comparative sub~ 
stantiality, any individual may in an instant satisfy himself; for 
while at the sea-ports stock of all kinds is always from ten to 
twenty per cent dearer than in the inland towns, naval officers 
thus pay generally more for their fresh stock than military officers 5 
while having also the expense of feeding it until wanted, and to 
run too all the risks of deaths, and of depreciation from poor keep: 
the difference therefore between the fresh-stock cost of a naval 
and military mess is necessarily immense. In clothing too, al- 
though the first cost price is less, and naval officers can wear their 
uniforms to a more threadbare extremity than military men on 
account of their greater seclusion from the public gaze; yet on 
the whole, their clothes last a shorter time than those of the 
others, from the rougher trials they are exposed to on board 
ship, and the rotting influence of the sea air; while their linen is 
more exposed to loss and more liable to quick decay from bei 
trusted to the care of so many strange hands, and being huddled 
up in a foul state often for weeks or months before it can be 
washed, In the following particulars too, the military officers 
possess a vast superiority over the naval. 

Firstly; No naval officer can have leave of absence without 
being placed on half-pay—a military officer has the like granted 
him for months, nay often for years, while retaining his fidl-pay. 

Secondly ; Naval officers are obliged to pay their own expenses 
when ordered from one ship to join another at a distant port 
by land—military officers have marching money at so much per 
mile whenever they are moved. 

Thirdly; Naval officers pay their own mess-money when 
ordered to join a ship on a foreign station—military officers have 
their mess-money paid for them. 

- Fourthly ; Naval officers are placed on half-pay after being six 
weeks in hospital—military officers retain their full-pay until 
they are well or invalided, and often are accommodated with 
months, nay even years, of sick leave on full-pay while their health 
is suffering. ; 

Fifthly ; Naval officers have not a farthing of allowance made 
for loss of clothes on account of shipwreck or capture—militaty 
officers have a most liberal allowance for the like. 

. Sixthly ; Naval officers have no foreign money allowances, exe 
cept in India, and these very trifling in comparison to the army, 
and not descending below the rank of ee Dae officers 
have extra money allowances on all foreign stations, besides extra 
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rations too. It is true that army officers are said to pay for these 
rations, but then this payment is a mere nominal sum, no ways 
corresponding to the value of the rations, and at which rate naval 
officers would be always most happy to purchase. 

Seventhly ; Naval officers are every now and then struck quietl 
off the list without the country knowing a word of the matters: the 
names of military officers on the contrary so dismissed are invariabl 
inserted in the Gazette with the cause of their dismissal, whi 
mustbe approved of by His Majesty; rules that cannot be too soon 
extended to the naval service likewise. — 

At the very time that a number of brave naval officers were 
dismissed by the Admiralty for being in the service of the South 
American States, Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons 
absolutely opposed a return moved for of military officers abroad, 
on the ground that by such means the names of those in the ser- 
vice of the South American States would be thus pointed out, and 
that consequently the King would be necessitated to dismiss 
them : what comparative liberality this in the two services! When 
handsome allowances also were made to the military on the St. 
Helena station during Bonaparte’s confinement there, on account of 
the expensiveness of the ‘place, not a farthing was granted to the 
uavy, although laboring under equal difficulties: and when indeed 
an admiral newly appointed there obtained an extra allowance for 
himself through his borough connexions, yet on the naval cap- 
tains proposing to memorialise for the same, they had a hint 
conveyed to them that it would be more advisable to desist. Look 
too at the degrading epithets applied regarding the Naval Widows 
Fund, charity for the relief of poor widows, &c. &c. while to the 
notices relative to the Military Widows Fund not a single demean- 
ing expression is ever attached. Indeed there has been ever little 
of that sympathy displayed by naval officers of high rank towards 
their inferiors, for which the military service is so proudly 
distinguished; those returned as independent members to parlia- 
ment having been generally a grovelling sycophantic race, fear- 
ful of attempting to better or uphold the honor and independence 
of their profession, lest their own petty selfish interests should 
be injured by it. Captain Deans Dundas forms, however, a dis- 
tinguished exception to the common herd, as his spirited conduct 
some years back on account of the dismissal of a naval officer is 
still a theme of admiration in every naval circle; and if the gallant 
captain only possessed the gift of speech in an equal degree with 
that of independence of mind and ability, the naval service in parlia- 
ment would not cut the sorry figure that it now does, as far as 
relates to members unconnected with the government; for as re- 
gards the latter; the naval service possesses in Sir George Cock- 
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burn a man capable of reflecting high honor on any body which 
has the good fortune to enroll him as a member. The late 
Lord Melville has been lauded to the skies for the benefits he 
conferred on the naval service ; but although his son and successor 
conferred thrice the number of benefits on it, not a voice has 
been raised in his favor, on the contrary ; he has been rather held 
up as its enemy. He probably accomplished as much as any 
individual of his station or rank could possibly have done; for 
while he held his appointment on the proviso that the naval ser- 
vice was to be prostituted as a jobbing concern to secure parlia- 
mentary influence, he must either have succumbed to such a state 
of things or have resigned; but His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, like his distinguished brother, stands on more com- 
manding Lees and can boldly give a direct negative to a propo- 


sition, with which a simple subject would have either to comply or 
retire. 
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Tuar the British and Foreign Bible Society has undertaken. a 
great work—a work that tends to results of the last importance 
to mankind at large—cannot be doubted: and that it is a. work, 


the difficulties of which are proportionate to its greatness, must 
also be allowed. That its Managers and Directors, or those who 
have carried on its work, huve in all cases fully overcome the difh- 
culties with which they had thus to struggle, it would be rash in- 
deed to assert. But the attempt was noble initself, and they went 
forth to it, not in their own strength, but in the strength of Him 
who is Almighty—and hence, doubtless, it is,that their success 
has been, in many respects at least, so astonishingly great. A 
Committee is formed, not out of the mighty and learned of the 
earth, but from among a few pious men, most of them altogether 
unknown by name to the world. Their plan is denounced, as 
hostile to ancient Religious Societies, hostile to the Established 
Church of the Kingdom, dangerous to the very existence of our 
Eastern Empire—and against all this, they stand, they * put forth 
branches,” and, in less than twenty years, literally cover the face 
of the whole earth. By their means, Establishments for a per- 
petual supply of the Scriptures are set up, under Royal and Eccle- 
siastical sanction, in half the Kingdoms of Europe ;—a Translation 
of Scripture is sent forth, for the first time, from St. Petersburp, 
in the national language of the Russian Empire ;—while, at the 
same time, the people of China and of Western America, of Ice- 
land and of the Islands in the Southern Sea, dre receiving, every 
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man in his own tongue, the*reeord of the wonderful works of 
God. 

But, amazing as this work of Twenty Years must appear to 
every mind that will calmly think, on it, it can never be for a 
moment desired that men should rest content with the mere report 
of general results, however magnificent. Among the various 
points on which inquiry is and ought to be made, one question of 

at importance has been—Are the Versions of Scripture, thus 

urnished, faithful; and are they in language that is commonly 
read and understood? In order to answer this inquiry, as far as 
lay in their power, the Committee had resolved, a bow months 
since, (Feb. 5.) that an Account should be drawn up of all the Trans- 
lations which they have circulated ; stating the reasons which led 
to their adoption, or the history of the translating and editing of 
those which were New or Revised Versions. ‘The preparation of 
this Account ultimately devolved on myself; and I was beginning 
to enter on it, when a statement on the very same subject came 
forth, in a Periodical Publication, (the Quarterly Review, No. 71,) 
which has appeared to call for the few following remarks. 

_ My object will, be, chiefly, to give a correct relation of Facts 
Stich the Writer in the Review has misrepresented. I hope, and 
am ready to admit, that his misrepresentations have been uninten- 
tional: yet, surely, the utmost care ought to have been exercised, 
before imputations were cast on a body of men who are engaged in 
an undertaking so beneficent and so important to mankind, as the 
Reviewer will and does acknowledge that of the Committee of the 
Bible Society to be. ; 


The case of the Weisu Bisie comes first in order.—Here, 
says the Reviewer, 


“The Directors of this Institution (the Bible Society) devolved the selec- 
tion of a proper text, and the revision of their new edition, on a Mr. Thomas 
Charles, an apostatized clergyman from’ the Established Church, and at 
that time an itinerant preacher among the Calvinistic Methodists. Who.or 
what recommended him to the Managers of the Society, we do not happea 
to.know. The result, however, proved exactly what might have been anti- 
cipated ; he introduced so many unauthorised innovations, by way of im 
proving the version, that one of the Welsh Bishops found hitmself called on 
fo remnonstrate with the Committee. Finding shat the heads of our church 
were not to be taken by surprise, the Directors were constrained to suppress 
the edition; and, up to this day the inhabitants of Wales are deprived of the 
benefit which the Managers of the Bible Society intended to confer on them 
by Mr. Thomas Charles’s new readings of the word of God.” 


-Now it is not true that Mr. Charles ‘introduced unauthorised 
Thnovations” into the Welsh Bible, ** by way of 1MPROVING THE 
VERSION.” A representation was indeed made against the plan 


which he intended to follow in his edition, but the complaint was 
this :— ' 
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“Fhe onrnoonarny of the copy prepared for the press is very mmch 
changed and altered, and makes the yyaeeah a different dialect from that 
of the Bible in present use, I judge of it by the specimens which TI have 
seen in some other Welsh publications. This measure I consider pregnant 
with many bad consequences, and methinks should not. be suffered to be 
carried into effect.” " 

The charge brought was, solely and simply, an attempt to cor- 
rect the system of oRTHOGRAPHY. And the communication was 
not made by a ** Welsh Bishop,” but by a very respectable Welsh 
Clergyman—the Rev. John Roberts, the present Rector of Tre: 
merchion: who, it may be added, is now an active member of the 
Flintshire Auxiliary Bible Society. 

Again, no edition of the Welsh Bible was ever SUPPRESSED. : 

The discussion above mentioned took place while the copy was 
preparing for press. No fault has ever been found with the Welsh 
Bibles and Testaments which have been actually printed ; and the 
number of these has been, up to the present time, 97,598 Bibles; 
and 156,697 Testaments. 

One Welsh Bishop was, at the time, a Vice-President of the 
Society ; and this Prelate, at least, saw nothing so objectionable in 
the proceedings of Mr. Charles and the Committee, as to withg@itaw 
from them his patronage and support. On the contrary, he did all 
in his power to assist in deciding the course that ought to be: fol+ 
lowed. This Prelate was the Bishop of St. David's (the present 
Bishop of Salisbury); and it was in consequence:of a communita» 
tion from him that the edition of 1752 was adopted. | In reference 
to the imputation against the Committee, of neglecting to take 
advice from “ ecclesiastical authorities,” the following passage, 
froma Letter of Lord Teignmouth to the Bishop, deserves no- 
tice :— 

“The Bible rome! (notwithstanding the intimation in the Report of the 
Comniittee to the Subscribers at large, that it has been determined ‘ to follow 
the example of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in printing 
from the edition of 1746") would, I imagine, consider themselves at liberty 
to-adopt the suggestion of your Lordship, as it must be their wish to pay 
every respect to so high an authority. But, as the Act of Uniformity sub- 
jetts the Welsh Bible to the revision and approbation of the Bishop of 
Hereford and the Welsh Bishops, it would, in my opinion, be most satisfac. 

tory to the Bible Society (considering the preceding circumstances) if your 
Lordship would condescend to nominate some person or persons to’ prepare 
sucha copy for the press as would be likely to meet your Lordship’s appro- 
bation, and that of the other Welsh Bishops—a sanction which would pre- 
clude all possible objection.” * 

It being afterwards found that the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge intended to print from the edition of*?752, 
not from that of 1746, as they had at first proposed—and that 


* Dealtry’s Vindieation of the Bible Society, (1811.) Appendix, p. xXVie 
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their edition would have that approbafion from the Welsh Bishops 
for which Lord Teignmouth in the above Letter expresses his 
desire—the same copy was ultimately followed by the Bible So- 
ciety, without alteration; and the edition was printed at the 
Cambridge University Press. 

It may still be said—But ne was the * apostatized Clergyman,” 
Mr. Charles, employed at all ?—Mr. Charles, it is true, was no 
longer officiating as a Clergyman of the Established Church: but 
the man who isbored, without earthly gain. or reward, for thirty 
rage im travelling, in preaching, and in setting up Schools amon 

is then ignorant countrymen in Wales—who himself’ prepa 

and sent forth Fwenty Teachers fitted to instruct in those Schools, 
whence afterwards the light of religious education spread over the 
whole face of the country—such a man, surely, may rather be called 
an Apostle, than an Apostate. And «what recommended him to 
the Managers of the:Society,” those who have read its eatly his- 
tory know well; for it was from his urgent calls for a supply of 
the Welsh Scriptures, that the Society itself first took rise.—But 
this story need not here be repeated. It has been told long since, 
by Mr. Owen and Mr. Dealtry.’ 

And, after all, supposing even that some considerable degree of 
mismanagement had appeared in the case, let it ever be remembered, 
that it was but the First act of an infant Institution—an Institution 
driven into action, I cannot but add, by the inactivity of others. 
Nor did the Society shun the aid of dignity and learning ; though, 
too often, men of dignity and learning shunned the Society. 

We come next to the Intsp TestTamMentT.— 


Here, “ again, the same evil genius which introduced Mr. Charles to their 
favor, led them (the Committee of the Bible Society) to fixon one Mr. 
M‘Quig, who had formerly been a preacher among the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and who had been expelled from this connexion for repeated misconduct; 
and again, the results were such as might have been expected. The princi- 
pal object of The Irish Society is, as every one knows, to promote the culti- 
vation of the Irish language. Most of the members composing this Asso- 
ciation are also Subscribers to the Bible Society; none of their proceedings 
can, therefore, be represented as flowing from dislike or jealousy of that 
institution. Ata meeting of the Irish Society, held in Dublin on the 2¢d 
November 1822,a Resolution was proposed by John Leslie Foster, Esq., 
seconded by the Right Honorable } Daly, and carried, we believe, 
without one dissentient voice, stating, ‘That, after a full inquiry, the mem- 
bers of this Suciety feel satisfied that material and very numerous errors exist 
in the Irish Version of the New Testament edited by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society.’”—Review, p. 8.- 


“ Now, here it is important to observe, for the. sake of those who 
* See Owen’s History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, I. 138— 


150; and Dealtry’s Vindication of the Society (1811), pp. 1—17 ; and Ap- 
pendix, i—liv. . 
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may be entirely unacquainted with the subject, that it was no 
New Irish Version which the Society printed, but the Received 
Version of Archbishop Daniel, or O’Donnell. This work Mr. 
M‘Quige was employed to edit; but his instructions were, to ad- 
here strictly to the text as he found it, except in case of typogra- 
phical errors. And, when he afterwards pointed out some passages 
in which he thought a change necessary, thesé instructions were re- 
peated and confirmed to him; and he was informed, that if any 
such change should be indeed found, by competent: judges, to be 
absolutely needful, they should be inserted in a separate page, at 
the end; but into the text itself no innovations whatever were to 
be introduced.— Whether any, or what misconduct, was charged 
against this Editor, by the Wietowen Methodists, I cannot ascer- 
tain; but this is certain, that it was by one of the most distin- 
guished Members of the Wesleyan Body, Dr. Adam Clarke, that 
he was introduced to the Committee of the Bible Society: nor 
has any complaint been brought against him since he was so intro- 
duced to them, though he has been laboring in the work of the 
Society, as will presently appear, in close connexion with Gentle- 
men of the highest respectability in Ireland. 

But it is stated, that the Members of the Irish Society in Dublin 
passed a Resolution, five years since, expressing their conviction 
that ‘* material and very numerous errors exist in the Irish Version 
of the New Testament edited by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society.”—This matter requires a full and distinct explanation. 

And first, the Resolution in question ought to be given at length. 
It will thence appear, that there was no intention, even in the very 
outset, to impute wilful carelessness to the Bible Society, or, in 
fact, any fault into which other Societies might not be equally 
liable to fall. 


Copy of Resolutions passed in the Committee of the Irish Society in Dublin, 
Friday, Nov. 22, 1822. 


“ Resotvep, (on a Motion by John Leslie Foster, Esq. Vice-President, 
seconded by the Right Hon. St. George Daly, Vice-President)— 


“That, after full inquiry, we feel satisfied that material and very nume- 
rous errors exist in the Irish Version of the New Testament edited by. the 
British and Foreign Bible Society; and that we are not without apprehen- 
sions that the Translation which, we are informed, is in progress under the 
direction of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge may eventually 
prove liable to similar objections. That it further appears to us, 
Bedell’s and Daniel’s Version of the Scriptures into the Trish Language 
(now out of print) is, with comparatively few and unimportant exceptions, 
a literal and faithful translation, and which has been received with approba- 
tion for nearly 140 years; and that the only course which we can re- 
commend to this Society, is, to adopt the Translation of Bedell and Daniel, 
subject to such specific corrections as may be proposed and adopted by this 
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Society, and which this Society will not in any case be disposed to adopt 
without being first convinced of an absolute necessity for so doing. 
“H.C. Sire, Chairman. Joun L. Foster. 
St. Geonce Daty. 
** REsoLvVeD— 

“That this opinion of this Society be respectfully communicated to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and to the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, accompanied by the expression of our anxious desire to 
assist those Societies in the editing of the Irish Scriptures, by undertaking 
the task of revision and correction on the principle above referred to, in case 
it should be the wish of those Societies to have recourse to us for this 
pur pose, Joun L. Foster. 

“H.C. Sire, Chairman. Sr. Geonce Datry.” 

The Testament here referred to, differed in one important 
respect from the first edition, which has been already mentioned 
as edited by Mr. M‘Quige :—that was in the Roman, this in the 
Irish Character: and on various points occurring in the use of 
that character, as to orthography, the use of aspirates, and similar 
matters, it is known that difference of opinion exists among Irish 
Scholars. 

An intimation had been received by the Committee of the Bible 
Society, before the passing of the above Resolution, that the Irish 
Society would furnish them, if desired, with a List of Errata 
which had been observed in the Irish Testament then in circulation. 
In consequence, the Assistant Secretary of the Irish Society was 
immediately requested to furnish such a List of Errata, before a 
new edition, which had just been ordered, should be put to press ; 
from which edition a grant of 5000 copies had been already 
voted, for the use of the Irish Society. This took place in Sept. 
1822; and in November, a copy of the Resolution above quoted 
was received in London. Now the Version already adopted was 
the very same as that recommended by the Irish Society in their 
Resolution; and all that could be done, therefore, was still to con- 
tinue the suspension on printing the new edition, till the proposed 
List of Errata, or some statement of the corrections required, 
should arrive. Nothing further, however, having been heard on 
the subject, and applications for the Irish Scriptures being urgent, 
the Committee were at length induced, in May 1823, to order 
2000 copies to be printed off, from the same stereotype plates as 
the former edition, for a temporary supply. 

On the 6th June a Letter, of which the following is an Extract, 
was written by H. J. Monck Mason, Esq., Secretary to the Irish 
Society :— 

“Sir, “ Trish Society, 16, Sackville Street, Dublin, 6th June, 1823. 

“ The Committee of the Irish Suciety having reason to suppose that any 
inquiry respecting the correctness of the Stereotype Edition of the New 
Testament in the Irish Language, by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
is likely to take up some time—and fearing that the great demand for the 
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book which now exists in this country will very soon exhaust the stock of 
copies at present in their hands—have determined to request of your So- 
ciety to cause immediately to be printed an edition equal to the amount of 
the grant so kindly voted by them to the Irish Society. 

“They are strongly induced to urge this to your Committee, because they 
think, that, in the present promising state of things, it would be the worst 
of all evils were the efforts of this Institution to be checked in any way, 
especially by the want of the Holy Scriptures. 

* To the Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society.” 

The following is from the Rev. J. D’Arcy Sirr, also one of the 
Secretaries of the Irish Society :— 

** My Lorp, “ Dublin Castle, August 12, 1823. 

——‘A generous grant of 5000 Testaments was made to us, we under- 
stand, long since. Que thousand has been received: two more, we now 
hear, have been ordered to be struck off. But why suffer us to languish 
for these tardy driblets? Why defraud the longing aborigines of this island, 
many of them daily dropping into eternity, of the important residue? My 
Lord, I may speak strongly, but the case is most affecting. Our countrymen 
are imploring us for the Records of Salvation, but we are compelled to dole 
them out with the most distressing parsimony. We have often expressed our 
gratitude for the assistance you have already rendered us: nothing can 
efface the sense of it: I only wish to have it deepened. 

“ To the Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth.” “J. D’Ancy Sinr.” 

After these appeals from the very quarter from whence alone 
any complaints respecting the Irish ‘estament had been received, 
there appeared to the Committee no reason for further delay ; and 
it was finally Resolved, on Oct. 6, 1823— 

“That the edition of 2000 Copies of the Irish New Testament, in the 
Irish Character, now in the press, be augmented to 11,000; making the 
whole number printed, including former editions, 20,000 Copies.” 

On the 14th November 1823, Mr. Mason forwarded a collation 
of the first ten pages of the Irish ‘Testament, made by Edward 
O'Reilly, Esq. author of the Irish Dictionary. It appeared, on 
examination of this collation, that of thirty-five variations in the 
Society’s Testament from the edition of 1685 with which it had 
been collated, twenty eight were allowed to be unnecessary, or, 
at least, immaterial; and the remaining seven only are disapproved 
of by Messrs. Mason and O'Reilly. And on the 9th of January 
1824, Mr. Mason writes again, urging ‘* every possible expedition” 
in preparing the edition of the New ‘Testament from which the 
grant to the Irish Society was to be supplied, and making no 
further mention of corrections. 

The edition was completed accordingly, and put into circulation ; 
and the Irish Society received the number granted to them. They 
have since received other large supplies, but no further complaint 
of any errors has been heard. 

But we shall better show both the caution with which the Com- 
mittee of the Bible Society have acted, and their friendly connexion 
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with the members of the Irish Society, by proceeding a little fur- 
ther with the history of their Irish Editions. 

In the autumn of 1823, they resolved on another undertaking— 
the reprinting of Bishop Bedell’s Version of the whole Bible, in 
the native character as well as language.' In order, then, to guard 
against errors in this work, and to prevent the reproduction of 
those that might be found in the edition of the New Testament, 
fresh precautions were taken. Mr. M‘Quige was to be the acting 
editor; but he was placed under the superintendence of a Com- 
mittee of Revisors, to whose examination his proof-sheets, with all 
corrections and changes, were to be submitted. This Committee 
consisted of the Rev. R. Daly, Vicar of Powerscourt; J. Leslie 
Foster, Esq. M. P., and Messrs. H. J. Monck Mason, Robert 
Newenham, and Edward Hoare.—These Gentlemen have sedu- 


mg Sega to their task; and on the 4th of June last (1827) 
Mr. Daly writes :— 


“T have great pleasure in informing you of the Orv Testament having 
been completed. The press is now employed onthe New. My soul praises 


God for this mercy.” 

No objection has been made by any of these Gentlemen to acting 
in concert with Mr. M‘Quige: their intercourse with him, they 
say, has throughout been ¢ satisfactory.” 

And as we find that the New Testament is now passing through 
the press under their own inspection, there cannot surely be a 
doubt that the errors of which they complained, whatever they 
might be, will be effectually removed. 

Finally, it is this very Testament, be it observed, against which 
the complaints were made, that has been in so wide circulation 
during these last years in Ireland; and the reading of which has 
so powerfully contributed, under the Divine Blessing, to stir up 


that mighty movement in the minds of men which is now taking 
place there. 





Having thus gone through the charges relating to the Welsh 
and Irish Versions, we come to those that refer to the Translations 
‘“‘ PRINTED FOR THE FIRST TIME under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee in Earl Street.” 

And here, while the Reviewer * lays it-down as a general prin- 
ciple, admitting of very rare, if of any, exceptions, that the Trans- 
lator of the Sacred Writings ought to possess a critical acquaintance 
with the original, together with an intimate and vernacular know- 
ledge of the language intowhich he engages to translate them,” 


' The Bible, as well as the New Testament, had already been printed by 
the Bible Society in the Roman Character. 
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he says that, ** in the execution of all the Versions which have been 
printed for the first time under the auspices of the Committee of 
the Bible Society, principles have been allowed to prevail, for 
which we can discover no precedent in the annals of any previous 
‘l'ranslations.”—“‘ The Translators,” for instance, in one case at 
least, are uneducated men, totally unacquainted with the original 
languages of the Scriptures, and having a knowledge of thelanguage 
into which they translate, which their eulogists can only venture 
to call ‘pretty complete.’—*« For any thing we can see,” he says in 
another place, ‘‘ the case stands thus: from whatever quarter new 
Translations may be offered, they are immediately accepted and 
printed, without any satisfactory evidence of the competency of 
the individuals by whom they have been executed.” 

Now here, from my own experience and from recorded facts, 
I will venture to assert, that the principles on which the Committee 
have uniformly acted, have been these :—that it is most desirable 
and most important to get a Translation made directly from the 
Hebrew and Greek Originals, when men can be found able to 
make such a Translation; but that, when such men cannot be 
found, it is better, FAR BETTER, to publish among a people merely 
the Version of a Version, than to leave them in utter ignorance of 
the Word of God: provided always, that the Version so produced 
should either have undergone a revision by some person acquainted 
with the Originals; or, in extreme cases, as those of the North- 
American Indian Languages, where it is impossible to obtain such 
a revision, that it should be certified, on the best testimony that 
may be had, to be a faithful Transcript of the Version that it 
professes to follow. 

These principles are not “new.” Let us see how the pious 
Bishop Bedell obtained that Irish Version, which, as we have 
seen, is in use to this very day. The statementis taken from the 
“‘ Acta Eruditorum” of Leipsic, for the year 1686:— 

“ Statuerat (Wilh. Bedell) Bibliorum Hibernicorum, quibus hactends ca- 
ruerant, copiam facere hujus regni incolis; ac hinc licet neminem indipisci 
posset qui preter hunc sermonem, Hebraicum etiam calleret, Hibernum 
tamen quendam, King dictum, qui exacié simul Anglicam linguam noverat, 
incitavit, ut sacrum codicem ex Anglica saltem Versione Hibernicé redderet. 
Interpretationem indé partam Bedellus postea studiosé recensendam sibi 
sumpsit, collatis insimul cum Anglic& Versione ,Textu Hebraico, 1xx. Inter- 
pretibus, et translatione Italicé Diodati. Cam verd opus ad umbilicum 
perductum jamque typis exscribendum esset, tunc quidem per invidas quo- 
rundam emulorurm machinationes repressum est, criminantium ejus autorem 
hominem simplicem et abjectum esse, quique aded labori huic par esse haud 
potuerit, Exemplar tamen istius translationis naufragio seditionis supra 
dicte ereptum, jam sumptibus D™ Boyle sub prelo sudare narratur.” 

‘** William Bedell had resolved to fursish the inhabitants of the Kingdom 
of Ireland with the Bible in the Irish Language, which they had never yet 
possessed. And though he could find no one who was acquainted wit! this 
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language and the Hebrew also, he, however, prevailed on an Irishman, 
named King, who had also an accurate knowledge of the English Language, 
to render the Sacred Volume from the English Version at least into Irish, 
The Version thus obtained, Bedell undertook diligently to revise; collating, 
together with the English Version, the Hebrew Text, the Septuagint, and 
the Italian Translation of Diodati. But when the work had been completed, 
and was now just ready to be put to press, it was kept back by the machi- 
nations of some envious opponents, who alleged that its author was an un- 
learned and mean man, and one therefore that could not have been equal to sucha 
task. A copy of this Version, however, saved from the wreck of the above- 
mentioned factious opposition, is said to be at this moment passing through 
the press, at the expense of the Hon. Mr. Boyle.” 

If the principles of the Committee, then, are not new, so neither 
is the manner in which their attempts are received. ‘The resem- 
blance between the  seditio,” as it is here called, of 1685, and the 
“ factious opposition” (for such seems to be the correct rendering 
of the term) of 1827, is too striking to escape notice. 

Here was a case, however, in which, in the revision, the Original 
could be consulted. And how does this differ from the case of the 
Persian Pentateuch, translated from the Arabic, and sent to this 
country to undergo the revision of Professor Lee ;—or from that of 
Sabat’s Arabic Testament, revised by Martyn and Mr. Thomason in 
India; and, on a second edition, again revised by Professors Lee and 
Macbride in this country ;—or from that of the Amharic, translated 
from the Arabic by a native Abyssinian, under the inspection of a 
learned French Orientalist, and revised in this country by Professor 
Lee and myself ? 

And then, as to the incompetence of the Translators employed : 
—there is the Modern Greek Version, executed by a Bishop of the 
Greek Church, revised by Ecclesiastics appointed by the Synod at 
Constantinople, and printed in this country under the inspection 
of the Rev. Mr. Renouard (late Arabic Reader at Cambridge, and 
formerly Chaplain at Smyrna) and myself—the Modern Armenian 
Version, executed by M. Zohrab, of Paris—the Calmuc Gospels, 
translated by Mr. J. J. Schmidt, of St. Petersburg, the first Mon- 
golian and Calmuc Scholar in Europe. I might go on with the 
List ; but I have said enough to show how justly the Reviewer 
remarks :— 

** After the most careful and patient investigation, we are obliged to state, 
that, without one single exception, the New Versions which have appeared, 
either at the direct expense or under the immediate sanction of the Earl- 
Street Committee, have either been executed by incompetent Translators, or 
printed without having been subjected to a proper revision.”— Review, p. 6. 

But it is said moreover, that in REPRINTS of Foreign Versions 
also, the Committee “seem to stumble, almost instinctively, on 
the most incompetent Editor that could have been discovered.” 
Such has, doubtless, been the case with the Carshun and Syriac, 
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edited by M. Silvestre de Sacy of Paris; with the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Malay, edited by Professor Lee ; with the Arabic, edited by 
Dr. Macbride ; with the Coptic, edited by Professor Lee and the 
Rev. H. Tattam; with the Ancient and Modern Greek, edited by 
the Rev. Josiah Pratt, and the Rev. G. C. Renouard; with the 
French, edited by the Rev. D. Chabrand, of Toulouse, and the 
Rev. J. Monod, jun. of Paris. —Of my own competency or incom- 
petency as an Editor, it is not for me to speak. The Reprints 
which I have edited have been, the Ethiopic Gospels, Syriac Testa- 
ment, and Ancient and Modern Greek Testament. 

If there were any suspicion, on the part of the Bishops and 
Clergy of the Church of England, of such an unhappiness in the 
selection of Editors, it is singular, that in almost the only Reprint 
of a Foreign Version which is circulated by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, the Text of the Bible Society’s 
edition should be that which they have chosen to adopt; for thus 
runs the Title-page of the French Bible sold, at this time, at the 
Office of the ancient Society just mentioned :— 

“ La Sainte Bible contenant le Vieux et le Nouveau Testament, revue et 
corrigée avec soin d’aprés les Textes Hebreu et Grec, et fidélement réimpri- 
mée sur la Bible Protestante Frangvise publiée par (’ Association Angloise et 
Etrangére de la Bible, avec de nombreuses corrections, conformes a |’édition 
0d a maintenant en usage dans le Sud de la France. a Londres, 
The edition is ** revised and corrected” indeed; but here is the 
Bible Society’s Text manifestly set forth as the ground-work of it. 


But we have been led away from the subject of NEW VERSIONS. 
It remains to state a few facts respecting those Versions against 
which distinct charges have been brought ;—these are, the Mohawk, 
Calmuc, Chinese, Turkish, and Bengalee. 

And first of the Monawk :— 

_ This Translation was obtained, indeed, in the manner related 
by Mr. Owen in the passage quoted from him by the Reviewer, 
and judgment was passed on it after the sort of examination which 
he describes. ‘The Reviewer holds up this examination to ridicule : 
but in what better way such a work could have been examined he 
does not inform us; nor does he go on to tell us, with Mr. Owen, 
the names of some of the Examiners. These, it will be seen, were 
not ‘blind partisans” of the BibleSociety, but men of acknowledged 
respectability andJearning, The persons mentioned by Mr. Owen, 
as having assisted on the occasion, are, the Rev. Professor Bridge, 
of the East-India College ; the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, Rector of St. 
Olave’s, Jewry; and the Rev. R. Ormerod, A. M., Vicar of Ken- 
sington. 
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Let us now see what has been the further history of this Ver- 
sion.—The edition printed in London having been exhausted, the 
Managers of the American Bible Society at New-York found the 
demand still extensive enough to require a further supply: they 
therefore printed a second edition. This they did not send forth 
rashly, and without inquiring into the nature of that which they 
were distributing: for, on hearing that some complaints were 
abroad against the Version, they suspended its circulation forth- 
with, until the nature and foundation of these complaints should 
have been ascertained. In their Ninth Report (for 1825) is the 
following passage :— 


“Tn the last Report it was mentioned, that, from doubts entertained aLout 
the correctness of the Version of St. John’s Gospel in the Mohawk Language, 
it was deemed expedient to suspend its circulation. From various sources 
the Board have obtained satisfactory evidence, that, although there are some 
trifling inaccuracies in it, principally in orthography, yet there is no error 
that can hinder its usefulness. Accordingly, the suspension was removed, 
and grants of that Gospel made to the Indians who speak and read the Mo- 
hawk Language, at Greenbay, in the Michigan Territory: at Grand River, 
in Upper Canada; at Caughnawaga, and St. Regis, in Lower Canada.” 


In the Tenth Report (1826), the Managers state again: 


“Through the medium of the Montreal Bible Society in Lower Canada, 
many copies of the Gospel according to St. John in the Mohawk Language 
have been faithfully distributed among the Indians residing at the Lake of 
the Two Mountains, and at St. Regis; and also among those at the Caugh- 
nawaga Village, who were able to peruse them, and received the word of 
God with expressions of joy and gratitude. As a pleasing instance of the 
prompt and independent spirit of these children A the forest, it is stated, 
that the Indians at Caughnawaga, being members of the Church of Rome, 
convened a Council of their Chiefs, to deliberate op the propriety of re- 
ceiving the Scriptures, and unanimously resolved, that all their people 
should be left at liberty to accept of the Gospel. 

“ Several other parts of the New Testament have been translated into the 
Mohawk Language, which it is the intention of the Managers to publish, 
as soon as they have undergone a revision that may test their accuracy ; 
and the expectation is entertained, that ultimately the whole New Testament 
will be furnished to that portion of the Aborigines of our country, commonly 
called the Six Nations. The want of competent translators has hitherto 
imposed difficulties in the way of its accomplishment. The partial Versions 
heretofore published, have been less perfect than could be desired; and yet 
the*Board have received satisfactory assurances from intelligent persons 
resident among those Tribes, that very great advantages have been derived 
from their distribution and use. A strong inducement is thus supplied tor 
renewed efforts to procure further and more correct translations.” 


And so, for myself, I confess I cannot for a moment doubt that 
this little book, the Gospel of St John in the Mohawk Language, 
with all its imperfections, has been, in its own proper place and 
nation, a blessing in the earth. 


We proceed to the Catmuc ScripTuREs :-— 
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«In this case,” says the Reviewer, 


“Tn order that they might not proceed in the dark in a matter of such im- 
rtance, the Committee directed a set of Queries to be sent to the Moravian 
issionaries settled among theCalmucs. We shall extract two or three of 

these questions, with the answers :— 

* ¢ Query 2, Who is the translator or translators (of portions of the New 
Testatnent stated to have been translated into the Calmuc Language)?— 
Answer. Several persons have employed themselves in this work, and those 
chiefly such as have not had the benefit of a literary education, but who had 
a good understanding of the sense of the Scriptures, who felt an impulse of 
the heart to the task, and who had already acquired a pretty complete 
knowledge of the Calmuc Language. The most eminent among these is 
Conrad Neitz, who, more than forty years ago, being commissioned by this 
congregation to qualify himself fur performing this service in the Gospel, 
for the Calinucs, lived among them at different times, travelled also with 
them, and, considering his education, acquired a very accurate knowledge of 
the idiom of their language, facility in speaking it, and acquaintance with 
the mode of thinking and manners of this people. He has also even studied 
their writings. Most of these translations were executed by him. 

“ «Query 3. Can the accuracy and correctness of these translations be 
relied on ?—Answer. Confidently. The translations have been made with 
much diligence and fidelity, and have been repeatedly corrected and revised 
by brethren acquainted with the subject and the language. Nevertheless 
this work is still imperfect, particularly as the Calmuc has as yet receiv 
no literary cultivation, and the common aids for acquiring alanguage, such 
as dictionaries and grammars, are entirely wanting. 

“On the receipt of this information, the Committee instantly voted asum 
for the purchase of a set of Calmuc types ; and, without any further inquiry 
whatever, recommended the Moravian Missionaries ‘to proceed in trans- 
lating such entire books of the New Testament as their circumstances might 
enable them to execute, with the promise of further assistance from the 
Society, from time to time, in proportion to their progress in the undertaking.” 
— Review, p. 12. 


Now, in the first instance, what could be a more natural, and 
what a better course to take, than that of applying for information 
respecting such a Version as this, to the Missionaries who had 
been so long employed in teaching among these people the truths 
which these very Scriptures contain ?—But were the Translations 
of the Missionaries adopted therefore, and published forthwith, 
without further thought or examination ? So far from it, that scarce- 
ly any part of their Version can be said to have ever been published 
at all. 

It was at Petersburg that the Calmuc Gospels were printed, and 
there that an Editor and Translator was found for them, Mr. J. J. 
Schmidt :—for the Missionaries sent indeed into Russia the por- 
tions which they had prepared, which served for consultation and 
reference; but the Version was, in truth, Mr. Schmidt’s own; 
and in the Latin Title-page prefixed to the first edition of the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, it bears his name. And of Mr. Schmidt’s 
intimate acquaintance with the Mongolian and Calmuc Dialects, 
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no man who is at all acquainted with the recent history of Oriental 
Literature on the Continent can for a moment doubt. He has 
been lately engaged in a controversy concerning the History and 
Languages of Central Asia, with the celebrated Klaproth; who, 
though an antagonist, scruples not fully to acknowledge “ les rares 
connaissances de M. Schmidt en Mongol et en Kalmuk :”—Jour- 
nal Asiatique de Paris, tom. V. p. 193. 


We come next to the Cu1nes— TRaNsLaTorR—Dr. Morrison. 

Now let it be observed, that the charge of incompetency brought 
against this Translator is founded entirely on his own statements 
about himself—statements which natural modesty and diffidence 
might well induce any man to make, but which surely ought not 
to be brought as evidence against him, Let ut hear what others 
have to say of him. Take this statement, full of good sense—and, 
I am persuaded, of truth also—which was sent to me lately by 
Sir George Staunton :— 


“I beg to assure you, that it was with pain and surprise that I read the 
other day, in the Quarterly Review, the animadversions on Dr. Murrison’s 
Translation of the Scriptures, to which you allude. 

“ The writer of the article in question demands qualifications in the Trans- 
lator of the Scriptures, and a degree of perfection in the Translation itself, 
which, however desirable in the abstract, would, in the case of a Chinese 
Version, have necessarily the effect of postponing the accumplishment of 
the work to an indefinite period; and, consequently, wholly frustrate the 
object in view, as far as respects the communication of religious knowledge 
to the Natives of Chiva of the present day, through such a medium. 

“TF cannot say that I have examined Dr. Morrison’s Translation so criti- 
Cally as to be able to give a positive opinion on its precise degree of merit; 
but I have no hesitation in saying, that I conceive his qualifications for the 
execution of the task to have been far superior to those of any other person 
whatever. He is, unquestionably, our best Chinese Scholar—he bad made 
himself fully acquainted with the previous labors of the Catholic Mission- 
aries—he was in constant communication with intelligent Natives during 
the progress of the work—and his general zeal, diligence, and integrity, in 
the Cause to which he has devoted himself, are too well known to need any 
confirmation from my testimony. “G. T. Staunton.” 


Again—I was one of a Deputation from the Committee of the 
Bible Society who waited on Lord Amherst before he went out 
to India; and I well remember that he said to us—I give his ex- 
pressions as nearly as recollection enables me— 


“To one of your Translators, at least, I can bear a favorable testimony— 
Dr. Morrison. I recollect particularly one instance of bis accuracy. It was 
necessary once, when I was in China, that a certain paper should be drawn 
up, which etiquette required to be of the most faultless composition : every 
rule of Chinese propriety of diction was to be strictly adhered to. Dr. Mor- 
rison drew itup; and, when it was submitted to some Chinese Authorities 
for inspection, it was propounced altogether correct and unblamable.” 


A copy of Dr. Morrison’s Translation of the entire Bible in Chi- 
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nese now lies before me. It was issued in 1823, since the publi- 
cation of his Dictionary. Now whatever we are to think of his 
first edition of the Testament, surely the Reviewer will not have 
much to say against his work in this later edition of the whole 
Scriptures. For how is his Dictionary announced in Kingsbury’s 
Oriental Catalogue ? 


“Dictionary of the Chinese Language, in Three Parts, By R. Morrison, 
D. D.; viz. 1st, Chinese and English,” &c. &c. 

* Dr. Morrison's ‘ Dictionary of the Chinese Language’ may be considered as 
the most important work in Chinese Literature that has yet reached Europe.”— 
Quvuarrerty Review. 


As no charge is brought against the Chinese Version, but the 
general one of incompetence in the Translator, I shall not stay any 
longer on it, but proceed to the TuRKIsH. 


“Some most miserable details of their(the Committee’s) style of manage- 
ment occur in the history of their Turkish New Testaments The text was 
that of a Polish Renegado, which had lain in MS. for more than a huodred 
years; and no svoner was it publistied in 1818, than Dr. Henderson, and 
other friends and ageuts of the Suciety, began to complain, that, in addition 
to prevailing errors of mere style, florid affectation, and so forth, important 
additions, and still more important omissions, deprived this Version of all just 
litle to respect and support. The Society got some of the Parisian Luerati 
to bolster up their Turkish Testament with their certificates; but the issue 
was, that some hundreds of gross errors were acknowledged. And. here 
comes the curious part of the story,—how were these errorsto be corrected? 
The Directors of the British and Foreign Bible Society made cancels in their 
book ; that is, they printed anew the leaves containing the most horrible 
blunders—in number, fifty-one,—and sent out bundles of these corrected 
leaves to Turkey, to be distributed among those who had previously ac- 

uired the books. These persons were, of course, easy to be found; when 
found, it was easy to persuade them to have their Testaments taken out of 
the binding and rebound with the new leaves; and the whole affair, when 
completed, could not fail to inspire the proprietors of the Turkish Testament 
with sentiments of redoubled confidence in the purity of its text.”— Keview, 
p- 19. note. 


Now, in this case, I am ready to admit that there was some 
misunderstanding, at the outset, in the directions given to Pro- 
fessor Kieffer, the editor. He was led to believe that the text of 
his MS. should be implicitly followed, and he appears according- 
ly to have done so, without collating it, as he went on, with the 
original. In consequence, several errors were afterwards disco- 
vered. But here my admissions stop.—The rest of the Reviewer's 
statement is a gross misrepresentation. The real case was this :— 

Not more than 100 Testaments at most, if so many, had been 
issued, so far as I can ascertain, when notice of these errors was 
received. The circulation was immediately suspended, and Pro- 
fessor Kieffer set to revise the text. He furnished a List of Errata, 
drawn up with scrupulous minuteness; which List was referred 
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to the examination of a Sub-Committee, assisted, on the occasion, 
by a well-known Biblical Critic, the Rev. T. Hartwell Horne. 
This Sub-Committee found the greater part of the faults pointed 
out to be so utterly insignificant, that it would be quite useless to 
disfigure the work by noticing them; and a Table was drawn up, 
to be appended to the Testament, containing all that could be con- 
sidered of the least importance ; in number, 49. But even of 
these there was not one that appeared directly to affect any point 
of faith or practice. Those that appeared to do so, were remedied 
in another and more effectual way, by cancelling the leaves on 
which they occurred. The leaves so cancelled were in number, 
eight. Having already observed that scarcely any copies had yet 
been issued, I need scarcely add, that the whole story about send- 
ing bundles of leaves to Turkey, to be inserted in copies already in 
circulation, is a mere fiction : its falsehood is as gross, as the charge 
which it conveys is insulting. 

Nor is it just to speak thus contemptuously of the Translator 
of this Version—Ali Bey, or Bobovius, as his name is written in 
the Latin form. In Turkish learning he was indisputably most 
eminent. At Constantinople, he was the instructor of the cele- 
brated Meninski, by whom one of his works is frequently quoted, 
in his Turkish Lexicon. And the following is the account given 
of him by a contemporary, the learned Dr. Hyde. It is prefixed 
to a treatise of Ali Bey’s on the Religious Ceremonies of the Turks, 
which Dr. Hyde edited (in 1690); and it may be thus translated 
from the Latin :— 


“The following observations on the ceremonies of the Turks I received 
from my learned friend Dr. Thomas Smith, who, on his return from a jour- 
ney to Constantinople a few years since, put them into my hands, with a 
request that I would eventually publish them, which I have now at length 
done. They had been drawn up, at his request, by Albertus Bobovius, or, 
as the name is written in his native language, Bobowsky, a Pole by birth, 
who died some years since. His death is to be lamented, not only because 
he was particularly friendly to our countrymen, and most ready to serve 
them in any thing, but also inasmuch as he was a most zealous and assidu- 
ous student of languages, and extremely well versed and skilled in many of 
those of Europe and Asia also, so that he was promoted, under the Sultan 


Mahomet IV, to the office of gal wey or First Interpreter. , is 
however more especially to be lamented that he should have been carried 
off before he had returned to the profession of Christianity, which it was his 
most earnest wish to do. It was his desire to be able honestly to gain his 
livelihood, in whatever way might offer, in the society of Christians in Eng- 
land, and to retire from his connexion with a Mohammedan people.” 

The controversy which arose on the style of this Version, between 
Dr. Henderson and Professor Lee, I by no means overlook as un- 
important ; but to go into such a matter fully, in this place, would 
obviously be impossible : suffice it to say, that Dr. Henderson him- 
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self, in his last pamphlet, appears to express his satisfaction with 
the new edition of this work, now going through the press at 
Paris. 

We come now to the BEnGALEE Version, with which is con- 
nected the whole array of charges against the Serampore Transla- 
tors. And here, surely, every man, who is alive to the importance 
of Translations of the Scriptures at all, will, at the first outset, feel 
most forcibly the truth of Sir George Staunton’s remarks, as ap- 
plied to Indian Versions, as well as to the Chinese :-— 


“The writer of the article in question demands qualifications in a Trans- 
lator of the Scriptures, and a degree of perfection in the Translation itself, 
which, however desirable in the abstract, would, in the case of Indian Ver- 
sions, have necessarily the effect of postponing the accomplishment of the 
work to an indefinite period; and consequently wholly frustrate the object 
in view, as far as respects the communication of religious knowledge to the 
Natives of India of the present day, through such a medium.”—See p. 378. 


After what has been said already (p. $72) on New Versions in ge- 
neral, I shall think it quite enough in this place to reply to the 
Reviewer by bringing a few quotations from the Reports of the 
Missionaries, to show how their Versions have really been made, 
and with what effect they have been put into circulation. 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Dr. Carey. 
* Serampore, April 20, 1808. 

“You mention some objections that have been made to our Translations, 
as if they were the work of graceless Brahmans. We certainly do emplo 
all the helps we can obtain—Brahmans, Musselmans, and others, who bot 
translate, and sometimes write out rough copies; and should think it cri- 
minal not to do so, But we never print any Translation till every word has 
been revised, and re-revised. Whatever helps we employ, I have never yet 
suffered a single word, or a single mode of construction, to pass, without ex- 
amining it, and seeing through it. I read every proof-sheet twice or thrice 
myself, and correct every letter with my own hand. Brother Marshman 
and I compare with the Greek or Hebrew, and brother Ward reads every 
sheet. Three of the Translations, viz. the Bengalee, Hindostanee, and 
Sungscrit, 1 translate with my own hand: the two last immediately from 
the Greek ; and the Hebrew Bible is before me while I translate the Ben- 
oe Whatever helps I use, I commit my judgment to none of them. 

rother Marshman does the same with the Chinese, and all that he engages 
in; and so does Brother Ward.” 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. William Ward. “ May 10, 1820, 

“The appointment of my beloved colleague (Dr. Carey) to the Professor- 
ship in the College of Fort William put him in possession, so far as it was 
necessary to his plans, of all the learning in India. Learned men from 
every part crowded to Calcutta, seeking employment in this New College; 
and the senior Siingskrit Pundit in the College, who attended Dr. Carey 
constantly in the discharge of his College duties, informed him from time to 
time of the arrival of some learned Native, now from Benares, then from 
Cashmere, then from the Punjab; and thus, in succession, from the different 
provinces of India; who were, of course, introduced to Dr. Carey. The 
Doctor here saw all India coming to pour all its treasures at his feet; nor 
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could he be so blind as nat to recognise the hand which thus brought him 
help from afar. 

“In that spirit of faith which has distinguished his Missionary life, he 
engaged these learned men as fast as they were brought ; and put the Sting- 
skrit Bible, as the original from which they were to transiate, into the hands 
of each, Each Pundit, thus furnished, and instructed also in the nature of 
the work of translation, now sat down, and began to render the divine word 
into his native dialect. He was assisted for some time by hints and di- 
rections from two learned Hindoos, prepared by Dr. Carey, and familiarized 
to the work of translation by having read the proofs of the Siingskrit and 
Bengalee with the Doctor ; and then, from day to day, he was able togo on 
alone with his work. At an early period, his first attempts were brought 
to the test; for, after he had advanced some way, his manuscript was put 
to press, and the first sheet was examined by one of the initiated Native 
Assistants, sitting by the side of this original Native Translator. The first and 
second proofs were thus corrected, which brought the sheet as near as they 
could bring it to the original Siingskrit. The third proof was then carried to 
Dr. Carey by the Translator himself; and they went over it together, and over 
as many more proofs of the same sheet as the Doctor thought necessary, 
sometimes more and sometimes less; and after this, the sheet was ordered 
te press. This has been the constant and only process in these Translations, 
from the beginning.” 


From the Eighth Memoir of the Missionaries at Serampore. 

“To expect that these editions will not be susceptible of many and 
various improvements, would be vain in itself, and contrary to universal 
experience. The English Version, which occupied the labor of the learned 
for seventy years, is by many deemed faulty at the present day: how 
must it, then, have appeared in the first twenty years, or in its first 
edition! Yet this did not prevent its being made the instrument of convert- 
ing thousands, and of pouring forth such a flood of light as led to the correc- 
tion of its own defects. They (the Missionaries) trust that the Versions 
they ged pe to press will be found intelligible to the great body of the 
people, and generally accurate. On the testimony of native critics, however, 
much dependence cannot be placed, as they must necessarily be ignorant of 
the Origina) Text, and of the peculiar phraseology of Scripture; while those 
phrases of Scripture which enter into the essence of Christianity, such as, 
* living in Christ,’ ‘ crucified with Christ,’ ‘justified by faith,’ ‘ taking up the 
cross,’ and numerous others, must be literally retained at whatever sacrifice 
of idiom. And as these terms are by no means intelligible to the bulk of 
mere nominal Christians even in Britain, it will not appear strange if they 
should not be immediately apprehended by Heathens. Should a native 
critic, therefore, withhold bis unqualified testimony from any Version, this 
would be insufficient to prove that it might not still be intelligible to the 
body of his own countrymen. If, after reading a portion of it, an intelligent 
Native will seek for the volume and consider it a valuable gift, to men in 
his situation of life it must be intelligible; and the object of a first edition 
may be considered as secured. The Serampore Committee have reason to 
hope that this has been the case with the Versions which have been already 
sent into circulation. On this subject they subjoina Letter sent to the Rev. 
Mr. Thomason, a few months ago, by Dr. Marshman (see Appendix, No. I.), 
in answer to his inquiries relative to the effect of circulating the Scriptures 
in Bengal; and another from Mr. J. T. Thompson, a Missionary who has tra- 
velled over a considerable portion of the country around Delhi. The Seram- 
pore Committee are still employed in ascertaming the character of these 
Versions, and will from time to time communicate to the Religious Public 
éhe result of their inquiries.” 
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Extract from the Letter (No. 1.) above referred to, from the Rev. Dr. Marshman. 
‘* Serampore, Feb. 20th, 1821. 

“ About three years ago, a number of persons were found inhabiting cer- 
tain villages near Dacca, who had forsaken idolatry, and who constantly 
refused to Brahmans the usual honors paid to them beyond the other classes 
of the community. They werealso said to be remarkable for the correctness 
of their conduct, and particularly for their adherence to truth. These were 
occasionally visited by several of our Christian Brethren, both European 
and Native, and were said to be scattered through ten or twelve villages. 
They were, however, the followers of no particular leader, as is the case 
with many sects among the Hindoos; but, from their professing to be in 
search of a true Gooroo, or Teacher, they were termed Sutya-Gooroos. 
Some of our native friends being exceedingly desirous of knowing from 
whence they had derived all their ideas, were at length told that they had 
imbibed them from a book which was carefully preserved in one of their 
villages. Ou arriving at this village, they were shown a book much worn, 
kept in a case (I think of brass) which had been made for the sake of pre- 
serving it, and which our friends were told had been there many years, 
although none of those present could say from whence iteame. On exami- 
nation, this book was fuund to be a copy of the FresT EDITION OF THE Ben- 
GaLeE New Testament, printed at Serampore in 1800. After this, num- 
bers of these Sutya-Gooroos came to Dacca, and, with Mr. Leonard,and 
various Native Christian Brethren there, described a number of things 
mentioned in the New Testament, particularly those which related to caste, 
and the distinction of food. This ended in three of them being baptized, in 
the course of a few months, on a profession of faith in Christ; who after- 
wards returned to their own villages. Our aged native brother, Kishnoo, 
(baptized in 1800,) went among them last August; and at the village where 
he was constrained to remain on account of the rains, he found a cupy of 
THE SECOND EDITION OF THE BencaLee New Testament, which they prized 
very highly, although they had not as yet made an open profession. of 
Christianity.” 

‘The following advertisement,’ (say the Committee of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, in their Report for 1819,) ‘ which is copied from the “ Friend 
of India,” a Monthly Publication printed at Serampore, will prove how de- 
siruus tle Missionaries are of procuring all the assistance they can towards 
the improvement and completion of the Versions of the Holy Scriptures 
which are preparing by them :’— 

“ August, 1818. 


“ In the beginning of this month was finished at press the New Testament 
in the Pushtoo and the Kunkun Languages, under the superintendence of 
the Missionaries at Serampore. The Pushtoo Version was seven years in 
the press. This language is spoken by the nation of the Affghans, beyond 
the Indus, who have been by some supposed to be descended from the Ten 
Tribes carried away by Salmaneser. It is printed in the Arabic Character, 
and contains 782 pages. The Kunkun is spoken on the western coast of 
India, from Bombay to Goa. It is printed in the Nagree Character, and 
contains 706 pages. It has been aboutfive yearsin the press. The Mission- 
aries will esteem it a favor if any Gentlemen acquainted with these languages 
will examine either uf these Versions of the New Testament, and favor them 
with corrections and emendations, with a view to a second and improved 
edition. The following are the points to which they would particularly re- 
quest their attention, 

“They would feel greatly obliged if any one would examine the style, and 
compare it with that of other books in the language, the style of which is 
allowed to be good. In doing this, it will be useful to avoid general obser- 
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vations, which, however easily made, are of no service in the improvement 
of a Version; one observation drawn from practical knowledge, and sup- 
ported by authorities brought forward from works of repute, contributing 
more to illustrate the true nature of any language or dialect, than a thou- 
sand general observations, unsupported by examples. 

‘«They also beg such as are sufficiently acquainted with these languages, 
kindly to examine the construction, and to point out particular instances 
wherein they think it improper; in doing which, it will be of great utility 
to adduce examples of a different and superior mode of construction, drawn 
either from valuable works or from practical observation. 

_ “They further entreat that Gentlemen will examine the rendering of par- 
ticular passages, and kindly instance such as may appear to them inade- 
quate, or obscure. In doing this, they beg leave to suggest the still more 
urgent necessity of adducing emendatory comnane and phrases ; which, they 
trust, will appear evident, when it is considered, that, in the New Testament 
particularly, there must occur many ideas which are almost wholly new in 
these languages: and it can scarcely be expected, that in dialects as yet so 
little cultivated, there should be found all those terms in divinity which the 
Greek Language furnished in such abundance. Many phrases and terms, 
therefore, must be created for the occasion, or accommodated as nearly as pos- 
sible: and hence, though aterm may be uncouth, if we would express the 
idea, it must still be retained until a better can be found. Important ser- 
vice will, therefore, be rendered by any Gentleman suggesting terms or 
phrases more adequate, or better understood, in the room of any which may 
appear objectionable; as, by this method, a number may be brought for- 
ward, from which a selection may be made to the highest advantage. And 
it may be hoped, that, by this course, should those who are best able thus 
kindly contribute their aid, the various Versions of the Scriptures in the 
Languages of India may ultimately be brought to a considerable degree of 
perfection.” 

This was afterwards succeeded by the following Circular Ad- 
dress, subjoined to the Seventh Memoir of the Missionaries, 1820 :— 


“The Brethren who form the Committee for conducting Translations at 
Serampore, having been for many years engaged in the Translation of the 
Scriptures, have felt convinced, in proportion as they have applied to this 
work, that in no way can the best interests of India be more effectually pro- 
moted than by a Version of the Scriptures being given, if possible, in the 
dialect of every Province and Tribe in India, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which attend the completion of the work. 

“ With these difficulties it is impossible that they should be unacquainted, 
engaged in the work, as they have been, for so many years. But it difficul- 
ties are suffered to deter from an undertaking of this nature, there can be 
little hope that light will ever be diffused throughout India, or that the 
numerous Tribes of Eastern Asia, which comprise a full half of mankind, 
will ever enjoy those blessings with which Britain is so highly favored. 
They have found in the course of their work that the dialects of India and 
of Eastern Asia, numerous as they appear, may almost: be traced to two 
sources, the Sungskrita and the Chinese; and, therefore, that a knowledge 
of these two languages sheds a prodigious degree of light over the various 
languages of India. This circumstance, among other things, enables them 
to view the difficulties in the way of accomplishing it as easily surmount- 
able, by a course of steady perseverance; particularly if steps be taken to 
bring into operation that knowledge of the various dialects of India already 
possessed by our countrymen here. They humbly trust that the College 
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recently established at Serampore, in which Native Youths of talent and 
ability, conversant with the various languages of India, will be instructed iu 
the languages wherein the Scriptures were originally written, as well as in 
their own classic tongue, will prove highly important in this great work, 
which can be brought to due perfection only by efforts continued through a 
succession of years. But they feel assured that assistaace of the most im- 
portant kind may also be obtained from their countrymen in various parts 
of India; and it is with the view of respectfully soliciting this assistance in 
the Improvement of the Versions of the Scriptures they have already pub- 
lished, that you are now addressed. 

“ This request they fecl encouraged to make, from the consideration that 
the Word of God is equally the portion of all Christians, by whatever name 
or denomination they may be known. It is indeed to men that this glorious 
revelation is made; and every man who loves his race, is bound to interest 
himself to the utmost of his power in causing to be made for his fellow-men 
of every nation, a faithful and perspicuous Version of the Divine Writings. 
The Committee for conducting Translations at Serampore, therefore, wish 
to interest in this important work every friend to the Scriptures in India who 
feels. willing to contribute his aid in the improvement of even a single Ver- 
sion; with whom they wish tu exchange ideas on the subject in the most 
free and candid manner, for the sake of improving the various Translations 
of the Divine Word which they may conduct. 

“‘ How to secure this, so as to bring to bear on the Sacred Writings that 
knowledge of the dialects of India now possessed by Gentlemen who reside 
in its various provinces, has long been with them matter of serious consider- 
ation, particularly as they wish to include the assistance of Learned Natives 
in various parts of India in examiving and judging relative to the style of 
such Versions as are made in their respective dialects. The unavoidable 
distance of those so capable of affording this assistance, from them and from 
each other, increases the difficulty of frequent communication. They, how- 
ever, humbly trust that the fullowing plan will obviate most of the difficulty 
which exists in the present case. They respectfully ptopose— 

“4, That every Gentleman willing to correspond with them on the sub- 
jectof Translations,be entreated thus to contribute his aid to theimprovement 
of sume one of the indian Versions, and therein to obtain the aid of every 
Learned Native over whom he has influence. 

“2. That such Gentlemen be not called on to incur any expense in ex- 
amining any Version of the Scriptures; but that, whatever expense they 
may thus incur, be defrayed by the Committee for Translations at Seram- 
pore. 

“3. That an interleaved copy of any one Version of the Sacred Scriptures, 
or of a single book in the language with which any Gentleman may be best 
acquainted, be sent him, on his kindly requesting it. 

“ By thus combining all the help procurable in examining the various Ver- 
sions, as editions are successively printed, most of the Translations of the 
Scriptures will, they trust, ultimately be brought to a happy degree of per- 
fection. But whether it be sooner or later, the Committee teel determined, 
by Divine assistance, never to withdraw their attention from this object till 
it be accomplished. They beg leave to observe, however, that in thus at- 
tempting to promote this important work, they have no wish to interfere 
with any friend who may be already conducting a Translation in any of the 
dialects of India; on the contrary, tu every such friend they cheerfully ten- 
der that assistance they respectfully solicit from others; their grand wish 
being, to see the work accomplished, by whomsoever it be done. 

“They therefore respectfully entreat your assistance, Dear Sir, and that 
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of any friend near you, whether European or Native, in examining any one 
of the Versions they have already brought through the press; a copy of any 
part of which, interleaved, and particularly of the Version in the 


Language, shall be thankfully sent you, on your kindly intimating your 
wish.” 


The following Extracts are from the latest Publication received 
from the Missionaries—their Ninth Memoir of Translations. After 


giving a list of the different Versions printed, with the date of each, 
they say— 


‘From this view of the Translations, and of the time when they were 
respectively begun and finished at press, it will be evident that none of 
them have been brought hastily through the press. Seven years have 
formed the shortest period which has been occupied, even by those in which 
the terminations were the nearest akin to those in the neighboring dialects; 
and with the exception of the Bengalee, which, as the first, occupied almost 
undivided attention, it was not till those in the chief cognate languages of 
India (the Bengalee, the Hindee, the Mahratta, &c.) had been Gnithed that 
the secondary Versions were suffered to pass through the press even in so 
small a space as seven years. The chief cognate branches, it will be evident, 
occupied, in general, above ten years each; and to those wherein the dis- 
crepancy was very great, (as, for example, the Chinese, the Telinga, and the 
Kurnata,) nearly twelve were given. It is howevera fact, that above three- 
fourths of the words in most of the secondary cognate languages were under- 
stood, in all their bearings, through the Sungscrit, the Bengalee, and Hindee, 
before.those secondary languages were begun; and in some of them even 
seven-eightl.s of the words, to say nothing of the construction, the Niom, 
and the usual figures of speech, in which there is little variation throughout 
the whole of the Indian family.”—-— 

“ An assemblage of Pundits, learned in the various languages of India, 
and engaged in making new Translations from Versions already existing, 
afforded (to the Missionaries) advantages for ascertaining the correctness 
of Versions when made, which are not easily met withelsewhere. Each of 
those, who carefully perused another Version for the sake of ascertaining the 
exact meaning of every passage, became a more unexceptionable witness to 
its accuracy or its incorrectness, than any Native can possibly be who cur- 
sorily examines only a few passages. While the latter can do little more 
than testify to the correctness of the idiom and the general perspicuity of the 
language, the Pundit, after spending month after month in examining it in 
order to obtain the literal meaning of each sentence for practical purposes, is a 
voucher for the accuracy of the rendering in a way that no Native beside 
can be, till he become acquainted with the original text, or at least obtain a 
very thorough knowledge of the Scriptures in some other way. Asit is im- 
possible that any one a Pundits could guess beforehand what sense 
the European Translator might wish him to find in the Version he examines, 
(for this would have been equivalent to guessing, in nearly every instance, 
the exact meaning of the original,) it must follow, that the meaning he 
brought out of each passage, and expressed in his own rough draft, was pre- 
cisely the meaning he found in that Version: and this, brought to the 
European Translator, enabled him at once to judge of the Version thus 
examined. ’ 

“This may be illustrated by an example. The Bengalee Version of the 
New Testament being the first that was finished, when the Orissa Pundit 
commenced his labors some years after, as he understood Bengalee nearly 
as well as his own vernacular tongue, he of course took the Bengalee Version 
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to assist Lim in making hisown rough draft for examination. This, brought 
to Dr. Carey, enabled him at once to see how far he himself had given the 
exact meaning of the original in the Bengalee Version, and wherein he had 
failed. This not only assisted nim in rectifying the mistakes in that Ver- 
sion, but enabled him to discern what mistakes were chiefly to be guarded 
against in future Versions Of the Scriptures. Hence, when several of these 
Pundits have reciprocally read different Versions, and inthis way bave given 
undoukted proof of the sense in which they understand them, this has 
cerried more conviction to the mind respecting their accuracy when the 
sense given has agreed with our own idea of the meaning of these passages, 
and has assisted us more in discerning those passages which had been inade- 


quately rendered, than all the other helps we have as yet been able to 


obtain, either from other Natives or Europeans. And as each Version has 
occupied from seven to twelve years in its formation and its passage through 
the press, neither time nor means have been wanting to enable us to m4 
up our own minds respecting the merits of each long before it has been 
sent into circulation. We are ready to indulge the hope, therefore, that 
although all first Versions must necessarily be imperfect, each of these 
already named is sufficiently accurate and perspicuous to become, under the 
Divine Blessing, the means of salvation, as well as the Bengalee, Sungskrit, 
and Hindee Versions, which God has been pleased already thus to honor, 
But, while we have this hope, we deem it important to second editions of 
these Versions, to obtain, from every quarter we are able, the opinions both 
of other Natives and of Europeans respecting them; and, if possible, critical 
remarks on particular passages, in the manner described in the Circular 
Letter on that subject, published in the Appendix of the Seventh Memoir.” 


Surely, in all this, the man who feels a real interest in the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures and the spread of Divine Truth will see 
abundant cause, not for cavil and accusation, but for thankfulness 
and joy : and future Laborers will doubtless speak of the honored 
and excellent men now at Serampore, as the Translators of our 
own Version have spoken of those who had preceded them :— 

“Therefore, blessed be they, and most honored be their names, that 
break the ice, aud give the onset on that which helpeth forward to the saving 


of souls. Now, whatcan be more available thereto, than to deliver God’s 
Book unto God’s people in a tongue which they understand ?” 


And doubtless they may be able to add, at the same time— 


“Yet, for all that, as wie fag —— and perfected at the same time, and 
t to 


the latter thoughts are thoug e wiser; so, if we, building on their 
foundation that went before us, and being holpen by their labors, do en- 
deavor to make that better which they left so good, no man, we are sure, 
hath cause to mislike us: they, we persuade ourselves, if they were alive, 
would thank us,” 

The Committee of the Bible Society are charged with “ arroga- 
ting to themselves the credit of all that is thus done by the Baptist 
Missionaries in India.” How they do so, does not appear. They 
print a list of Languages in which Versions have been made ; but 
of the Bible Society they only say, that it has ‘either directly or 
indirectly promoted the istribution, printing, or translation of the 
Scriptures” in these languages? Is this arrogant ?—Is it untrue ? 
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But there are two important points respecting Indian Versions, 
which have been overlooked by the Reviewer, 

1. There exist Auxiliary Bible Societies at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Colombo, all engaged in promoting the translation 
and circulation of the Scriptures, in direct connexion with the 
Society in London. These Societies have rendered important ser- 
vice in the editing and publishing of some of the most important 
Indian Versions—the Persian for instance, Hindoostanee, Malay- 
alim, Teloogoo, Tamil, Goojurattee. To Calcutta and Madras, 
large Libraries have been sent out by the Committee in London, 
selected under the inspection of Professor Lee and other men of 
learning, for the use of Editors and Translators. These consist of 
all the most important Critical and Exegetical Works, from Wal- 
ton’s Polyglott, down to the modern works of the most distin- 
guished Scholars of Germany and other countries. 

Having mentioned these Societies, I cannot but quote one pas- 
sage from the last Report of that at Madras, on account of its 
complete accordance with some of the remarks made above, on 
imperfect Versions. ‘This Society has been reprinting the Penta- 
teuch, the Psalms, and Isaiah, of the old Tamil Version of Fabri- 


cius, though fully sensible of its imperfections: on which they 
observe— 


* Although it is an object of paramount importance with your Society to 
obtain and circulate the purest and most faithful translations of the Sacred 
Scriptures, nevertheless, as long as it is the only existing source from which 
the spiritual wants of Native Christians can be supplied, it is assuredly its 
duty, as it doubtless ever will be its earnest desire, to provide them with 
such means of nourishment as it has pleased an All-wise Providence to 


place ia its hands.” 

2. The Committee of the Bible Society have voted 50001. for 
the Translation Department of that very College at Calcutta, 
founded by Bishop Middleton, of which the Reviewer speaks so 
highly. And they voted this sum'the moment they heard of its 
establishment, rejoicing to support such an Institution by any means 
within their power. ‘The Grant has been suitably acknowledged 
at a Public Meeting of the Society for Propagating the Gospel ; 
and part of it was drawn for by the late lamented Bishop above 
mentioned 

The establishment of this College seems to afford one instance 
of thejgreat results to which even weak and imperfect attempts at 
what is good may in the end lead. For it owes its rise, if we may 
believe the Reviewer, to the Bishop’s meditations on these very 
same ‘ ill-digested measures of the Earl-Street Committee’s Trans- 
lators,” of which we have heard so much. 

There is one more charge which requires notice. It is this :— 
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‘That individuals (on the Continent of Europe), notorious for entertaining 
Heretical or Infidel opinions, acting under the protection of the Bible Society, 
have succeeded in making serious innovations in the received Versions. 
Under the sanction and at the expense of this Society, editions of the Bible 
have appeared in various parts of the Continent, purified of the passages 
which gave offence to the philosophers.”—Review, p. 26. 


Of so grave a charge, surely some proofs ought to have been 
produced : but there are none. The Reviewer merely requests 
his readers to believe that ** Mr. Haldane and Dr. Andrew Thom- 
son of Edinburgh have proved these things beyond the possibility 
of doubt.”—-On reference to such writings of these Gentlemen as 
I have at hand, I have been able to find two cases only where such 
accusations are made, out of the multitudes of instances in which 
Received Versions have been reprinted on the Continent by the 
aid or influence of the Society in London. The two cases are, 
those of a Danish Testament, and a French Bible printed at Lau- 
sanne. 

That Danish Testament was printed at Copenhagen; and the 
Committee of the Bible Society in London had no more control 
over it than the Editor of the Quarterly Review: it was printed 
by the Society at Copenhagen, altogether at their own expense, and 
according to their own directions. Supposing, therefore, that it 
has even been designedly corrupted, still the Committee in Earl 
Street had nothing whatever to do with it. So far from it indeed, 
that they have lately ordered preparations to be made for a new 
edition of the Danish Bible to be printed from a copy of the Old 
and Standard Danish Version, which has been forwarded to them 
for this purpose by their Correspondents in Norway. 

Of the Lausanne Edition, the Bible Society bore indeed a great 
share in the expense; but it was edited by several of the Pastors 
and Professors of Lausanne and Neufchitel, jointly; against 
whom no errors of opinion on the essential points of Christian 
doctrine had ever been alleged. One or two passages have now 
been found, in which they have made alterations much for the 
worse. Yet I would still maintain, that no sufficient proof has 
been brought fairly to impeach the general character of the Version. 
A Collation of this Edition with that of 1744, which was taken as 
the basis of it, was lately made, through the first half of the Book 
of Psalms, and the Epistle to the Romans. This Collation was 
submitted to the examination of Dr. Macbride, Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, whose jealous care for the purity of Scripture 
Translation is well known, I am sure, to all who have been under 
his instruction in the University—His Report on it was as 
follows :— 


“I have carefully compared these Collations with the original Greek ; 
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and find that a great majority of the variations from the edition of 1744 
have no other object than to improve the style. As the result is to bring it 
nearer the French idiom, it retains fewer of the peculiarities of the original 
—peculiarities which, from the force of habit, we prefer in our Version ; and 
which I conceive that the foreigners who are accustomed to read the Scrip- 
tures would be sorry to exchange for more modern words and phrases.—A 
few are rather too paraphrastic, and soften down the sense more than the 
original will bear: the Translator thus becomes a Commentator : forinstance, 
‘laisse dans son endurcissement,’ instead of ‘ endurcit ;’ and yet, in this new 
edition, ‘ destinés & perir’ is harsher than ‘ disposés a la perdition.’ 

“On the whole, I prefer the edition of 1744, because more literal; but the 
Editors of the new one have evidently no sinister intentions in their emen- 
dations, and appear to be perfectly orthodox ; since, in the celebrated texts in 
the Acts, and the First of Timothy, they follow the readings more favorable 
to that scheme. The same wish of improving the style appears to have oc- 
casioned the variations in the Psalms. 

“J.D. Macsrive.” 


But still, it may be said, granting even that the corruption has 
been slight—granting that it has been found in two editions only, 
out of two hundred—is it not nevertheless a great evil ?—Most 
certainly: but it is an evil which the precautions that experience 
teaches are rendering every year less and less likely to recur: and 
the question is, Whether it be one of those evils which must attend 
the natural weakness and imperfection of all human Institutions, 
or an evil which a different and better management might easily 
have avoided altogether ?—To decide this, I can only appeal to 
experience. 

Take the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, with all 
the safeguards that Dignity and Learning and Religion can place 
around it, and all the wisdom which the experience of a Century 
must have taught. Doubtless, among the few Foreign Versions 
which this Society circulates, none will be admitted but the most 
faultless and pure. 

Now, a few days since, I purchased at the Office of the Society, 
a copy of their French Testament, with the stamp of the Society 
on it. It was printed in London, 1808, and bears the following 
title : «* Le Nouveau Testament de Notre Seigneur Jésus Christ. 
Nouvelle Edition. Exactement revue, sur le Texte de M. Martin, 
par D. Durand, Min. de la Savoye.” I have compared the text of 
this book in a few passages with that of the editions of Martin of 
1707 and 1722. The following is the result :— 


Greek Text. Martin, 1707 & 1722. Edition of Society for 
Promoting Christian 
nowledge. 
Marth. vi. 6. 
xal 6 Tlarhp covd BAérwy et ton Pére qui te voit the whole clause, after 
év T@ xpyErg— dans ce lieu secret— the word ‘‘ et,” omitted. 
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Epu, iv. 1. 
de vous conduire d’une 
maniére digne de la vo- 
cation &@ laquelle vous 
@tes appellez. 
' =. iv.7. 
selon la mesure du don, 
1 Ti. iii. 16. 
Dieu a été manifesté. 
Tir. ii. 13. 
de la gloire du grand 
Dieu et nétre Sauveur 
Jésus Christ. 
1 Joun v. 20. 
et nous sommes dans le 
Véritable, savoir, en son 
Fils Jésus Christ: il est 
le vrai Dieu, et la vie 
éternelle. 


. 


the clause, ‘‘ a laquelle 
vous étes appellés,”’ al- 
together omitted. 


selon la mesure des dons. 
un Dieu manifesté. 


de la gloire du grand 
Dieu, et de nétre Sau- 
veur Jésus Christ, 


et nous sommes dans le 
Véritable, savoir, en son 
Fils Jésus Christ: c’est 
lui qui est la vie éter- 
nelle. 
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The last three variations are the more remarkable, inasmuch as, 
in the editions of Martin referred to, there are notes to each of 
the three passages, explaining them as so many direct proofs of the 
Divine Nature of our Saviour: which notes would be without 
meaning, if applied to them as printed in the new edition. And 
what is more, these three errors were distinctly pointed out by the 
late Mr. Owen, as far back as 1822, in two Letters that arose out 
of a controversy between him and a writer in the Christian Re- 
memibrancer ; which Letters appeared in the public Newspapers, 
and were afterwards printed in the form of a pamphlet, and were 
noticed in the Christian Remembrancer. So that it can scarcely 
be conceived but that some of the Directors of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge must have been aware, at the time, ~ 
of the charges adduced. ; 

I lament that the Managers of so important a Society—a Society 
of which I am myself a Member—should have been thus negligent. 
But I mean not this as recrimination: I mean only to show, that, 
in the best-managed human Institutions, errors, even great and 
manifest errors, will at times unavoidably be found. Nor would I 
have brought these errors thus publicly Aoabiae 4 had not the cause 
of truth, and justice to a much-injured Institution, appeared to 
require it of me. : 


There still remain some matters, though of a very different na- 
ture, on which the Reviewer has grounded charges against the 
Committee—I mean the circulation of the Apocrypha among Ca- 
tholics on the Continent, and the Expenditure of the Society’s 
funds. The lawfulness of thus circulating the Apocrypha has 
been so fully and so publicly discussed, and that practice is now 
so completely given up, and so plainly forbidden by Resolutions 


~ 
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passed at the two last General Meetings, that I think it unnecessary 
to say a word more about it here, 

Nor do I profess to enter very fully into the Charges respecting 
Expenditure—yet on these I cannot but make one or two obser- 
vations. 

‘The Committee are accused of spending sixteen per cent on the 
Management of the Income intrusted in them ;—“ they have been 
guilty of unjustifiable extravagance ; they have expended, on a host 
of Secretaries, Accountants, Agents, both stationary and itinerant, 
&c. &c., an unreasonable proportion of the funds intrusted to 
their discretion.” 

1. It is surely most unfair to take the Expenses of Management 
in comparison with the amount of Free Contributions merely. 
It should be compared with the whole Amount managed, that is, 
with the whole expenditure of the year. Now, for the year 1825 
—1826, the whole expenditure was 96,014/. 13s. 4d.; and, ac- 
cording to the detailed statement published by the Auditors, the 
eharge of management was 6539/. 2s, 11d. which is less than seven 
per cent on the whole. 

2. It has never been proved that there is any one of the subor- 
dinate Officers, Clerks, or Porters, employed about the Society’s 
House, who is overpaid, or who is not fully employed. For my- 
self, I know, by constant observation, that they are at work from 
morning to night, and often at extra hours. 

$. It has been stated, and never disproved, that, 


“On an accurate calculation of the expenses of the Depository, and of the 
whole Establishment, during the last ten years—alliowing, according to the 
usual mercantile ratio, for the money expended in the purchase both of the 
freehold and leasehold premises, erecting and enlarging the warehouses, 
furnishing, and all other expenses—the average of the last ten years is only 
about equal to the average of the preceding three years ; when the Bibles 
and Testaments were with a Bookseller on a moderate commission ; the Se- 
cretaries and Assistant Secretary conducting the business of their respective 
departments at their several habitations, widely detached from each other; 
and the Committee holding its meetings in rooms hired for the occasion. 

“The facility which has been experienced from having the increasing 
concerns of the Society conducted on one spot, is such as to evince the pro- 
priety of the measure: andit having been found necessary to augment, very 
considerably, the variety as well as quantity of Versions in Foreign Lan- 
guages, and also, in order to have the English editions at ail times 1n a pro- 
per state for binding, to increase the stock in that language very greatly, 
I am informed, that the aggregate value of the Society’s Bibles and Testa- 
ments is, at this time, five times what it was at the period when their stock 
was removed tu Earl Street; and had it been continued with a Bookseller, 
his allowance, for warehouse-rent, ané the necessary attention required by 
the care of such a stack, must have been considerably augmented.”—See a 
Letter in the Edinburgh Theological Magazine for December 1826. 


4. It must be recollected, that the Bible Society stands in a very 
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different situation from that of most other Religious Societies, 
with respect to Foreign Agents. Suppose, for instances the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge in London, or the Con- 
tinental Society in Edinburgh, wish to extend their operations to 
any particular country, even though it be one in which they can 
do little but by the distribution of the Scriptures or Religious 
Works, they send out a Missionary, or Schoolmaster,; or Agent, 
as the case may be; and this is set down as one of their legitimate 
objects, and the expense of it is by no means to be reckoned. among 
« Expenses of Management.” Now if the Bible Society wish to 
do the same thing, unless there be Missionaries already established 
on the very spot, they must necessarily send out an Agent also: 
and then this Agent, though engaged in ‘doing the work of an 
Evangelist” as fully perhaps as many of the persons above descri- 
bed, is put down at once in the same List with Messengers and 
Porters, and his salary goes only to make an item in “a lavish ex- 
penditure of Management.” 

It is not to be endured, for instance, that the salary of the Rev. 
Mr. Leeves, who has been for years rendering as important services. 
to the cause of Religion, in the Greek Church, and throughout the 
Turkish Empire, as any Missionary whatever employed in that part 
of the world, should be classed with the stipend of an Office-clerk. 
Moreover, some of these persons described as Agents have been 
much employed as Editors ; for instance, Mr. Leeves himself, and 
Professor Kieffer; and a great part therefore of the money paid to 
them has been no more expended in “ Management,” than that 
— has been employed for discharging Editors’ and Printers’ 

ills. 

5. Leander Von Ess received no salary until Mr. Owen had 
personally examined into the state of his affairs, while on the Con- 
tinent in 1818. And from his Report it appeared, that so exten- 
sive were the arrangements which had been necessarily made for 
the effectual circulation of his edition of the New Testament, that 
the whole income derived from his existing employments would be 
absorbed by the expenses attendant on them ; and on the principle, 
that he who thus widely preached the Gospel ought to live by the 
Gospel, a salary of 3001, a-year was voted to him: 60/. was 
afterwards added for a Clerk, and for warehouse rent. But that 
his affairs and the whole of his proceedings may be duly investigated, 
Dr. Pinkerton has just been despatched by the Committee to visit 
him: and on this journey he is accompanied by the Rev. R. W. 
Sibthorp, B. D., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

That Dr. Von Ess’s salary was not announced in the printed 
Reports of the Society, arose simply from the circumstance that 
those Reports were known to be read by many, on the Continent, 
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who would giadly thwart his progress and abridge his usefulness 
by all means in their power; and if any such~exposure of his ar- 
rangements and affairs were made, as the mention of his salary 
would necessarily cause, it was feared that some occasion might 
be devised for taking more effectual steps against him than any 
that had yet been attempted. : 

Whether this fear did indeed justify the concealment, I shall 
not undertake to decide. ‘The motive for it at least was good. 

As to the language in which his exertions are spoken of in two 
passages quoted from the Reports of the Society, I have to say, 
that at the time the first of them was written, he neither was re- 
ceiving, nor had received, any salary at all. And the second, it 
should be observed, is not from the Report itself, but quoted from 
a Letter of Dr. Steinkopff. Doubtless the impression made on 
the warm and affectionate heart of that excellent man, by the sight 
of Leander Von Ess’s operations, was such as he describes; nor 
do I see any thing in the mere fact of his receiving a salary (under 
the circumstances represented by Mr. Owen), which should make 
me believe that impression to have been delusive. 
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THE EX-EMPEROR OF MEXICO, 
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{Translated from the Spanish Ms. for Tue Pampucereer.] 








INTRODUCTION. 


Iw the present number of the Pamphleteer we are enabled to offer 
to our readers, the “ Political Life of the Ex-Emperor of Mexico, 
Don Augustin Iturbide,” purporting to be written by himself, 
during his residence near Leghorn, in 1823, and, as such, received 
from Mexico, ina Spanish Ms. form, through a channel of the 
highest respectability. The translation is a literal one; and the 
Memoir, besides containing a complete outline of the causes 
and events which led to Iturbide’s elevation and downfall, never 
rightly understood in this country, possesses a peculiar interest, at 
the present moment, when a new question begins to arise in 
Europe respecting the stability of the Mexican Republic; ot 
rather, when it becomes a subject of inquiry whether, from a 
variety of reasons, the extended, thinly populated and only yet 
half-civilised States of New Spain, are not more fitted for the 
establishment of a monarchy, than a republican and federative 
form of government. This paper is, besides, both curious and 
valuable, in another point of view. ‘The only accounts we have of 
Iturbide’s acts and views are from the pens of his enemies, and 
evidently filled with the grossest illiberality; nay, from the very 
style in which they are couched, it is more than presumable that 
they were dictated by party-spirit, and consequently, in many 
respects, devoid of truth. Iturbide, like most other men who, in 
times of revolution, have taken the lead in the military and 
political events of their country, and raised themselves to a rank 
infinitely beyond that of their companions agd coadjutors, became 
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an object of attack, from the moment he was deserted by fortune ; 
and, as usually happens, those were his bitterest enemies and 
loudest accusers, who had previously been promoted by his friend- 
ship, or fed on his bounty. Few men have had more reason to 
complain of ingratitude, and there are few whose actions have 
been more perverted ; nevertheless, there must have been some- 
thing great and dignified in the character of Iturbide, and some 
important advantages also gained by the Mexicans, through his 
services or bravery, otherwise he never could have secured a 
popularity so extensive, and, notwithstanding his last misfortune, 
retained it up to the present hour. 

In saying thus much of one now no more, we cannot be suspected 
of a design to eulogise, or an intention to mislead. Every man who 
has held a post so elevated as Iturbide did, no matter how attained, 
or in what manner lost, has a right to be judged both by his 
contemporaries and posterity; and this can only be done fairly, 
by hearing what he had to say of himself, by comparing it with his 
enemies’ accusations, and by then deliberately weighing the results. 
Memoirs of this class also add materially to our general mass of 
information respecting foreign countries, and, in a political point of 
view particularly, of none do we require it so much as of Mexico, a 
country in which we have now a large capital at stake, owing to 
the credulity and inconsiderate acts of our money-lenders. 

Iturbide says, that his *¢ only crime was having allowed himself to 
be. raised to a throne which he himself had created for another, and 
being thereon seated, of having had the courage to oppose intrigues 
and disorders,” . It now turns out, that it was not an act of personal 
ambition which placed Iturbide on the Mexican throne. He had 
endeared himself to the people, by effecting their independence 
and total separation from Spain, a merit of which even his worst 
enemies cannot deprive him; but he was convinced from the 
very onset, and as were, and still are, the most enlightened of his 
countrymen, that Mexico.can never exist, for any length of times 
asa Republic ; andthat the only plan to insure the tranquillity of the 
country, and prevent it from being dismembered, as well as the 
only mode to give to the people a form of government, congenial 
to their wants, wishes and habits, was to raise it into a Monarchy. 
He was also of opinion, that the 70,000 Europeans established in 
the viceroyalty, with some exceptions, ought to be retained, as in 
their hands thechief wealth and industry were concentrated ; and he 
was sensible that their expulsion would create a lamentable void in 
the society of the country, and materially diminish its resources. 
That, in this respect, he was right, is proved by the very same 
policy being now pursued by the Mexican government. 

After having held the command of two provinces and the army 
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of the North, Iturbide had retired to his parental estates, and was 
there engaged in domestic pursuits, when, in 1820, the constitution 
of Spain was re-established in the: whole of the South American 
provinces. This event, followed by the operation of the public press, 
had excited a general wish for independence; and almost every pro- 
vince, nay nearly every district, in Mexico, had its particular plan by 
which that independence was to be attained. ‘¢ Numerous revolu- 
tions were on the.eve of breaking out,” says the Memoir, ¢ and the 
country was about to be inundated with blood.” With a view 
to save it, Iturbide issued from the solitude in which he then 
was; but in no part of the provinces was there, at the time, a 
patriot army that could second his efforts, and serve as a point 
d’ appui to an enterprise intended to overthrow the political power 
and supremacy of Spain. 

As early as the 10th of January, 1821, Iturbide began to develope 
his views; andonthe24thof the ensuing February, he drew up what 
is called the Iguala plan, from the place in which it was signed, 
suggesting the formation ofa provisional government, for the purpose 
of establishing the independence of the Mexican empire. This 
plan contained twenty-four articles: the most material of which 
were, that New Spain should betotally independent; thatthe govern- 
ment should be a moderate monarchy, and that the emperor should 
be either Ferdinand VII., the Infante Don Carlos, Don Francisco de 
Paula, the Archduke Charles, or some other member of a reignin 
family; that the Cortes of the realm should be assembled; that 
all the inhabitants of New Spain, without any distinction of 
Europeans, Africans, and Indians, should be citizens, &c. 

On this basis it was that Iturbide stepped forward as the 
assertor of his country’s rights, and the champion of Mexican 
independence. His plan was generally approved of, and adopted. 
All classes of the people were ready to support him; and in a few 
weeks he found himself at the head of a considerable military force. 
The power of the Spanish viceroy, except in the capital, was soon 
little else than a mere shadow, and, consequently, he was thus 
deprived of all effective opposition. Most of the old commanders 
of guerilla-parties and patriots joined Iturbide; and, in a word, as 
the Memoir distinctly states, ** without bloodshed, conflagrations, 
robberies, or depredations—nay, without even a misfortune, a single 
sigh, or a tear, Mexico was rendered happy, and from a colony 
transformed into a great and independent empire.” 

Iturbide, preparatory to his advancing on the capital for the 
purpose of dislodging the viceroy, began to collect troops in that 
portion of the country called Bugio, where he had before com- 
manded; and from that moment the public press, uncontrolled by the 
agents of Spain, seconded his efforts. The independent cause 
spread rapidly ; nevertheless, there were still several strong bodies 
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of Spaniards in various positions throughout the country. These 
Iturbide resolved immediately to dislodge; and his troops were 
successful in Cordova, Tepeaca, Queretaro, la Fluerta, Azcapot- 
zalco, and several other places. By the fall of Queretaro, a large, 
rich, and populous city, as well as the key tothe interior provinces, 
the Spanish viceroy in the capital was driven to great shifts. The 
other large cities successively declared for Iturbide, who next ad- 
vanced the main body of his army on the capital. In this state of 
things, General O’Donoju arrived from Spain with the appoint- 
ment of viceroy; and Iturbide immediately. proceeded to meet him 
in Cordova, where, on behalf of the Spanish government, the new 
viceroy, on the 24th Aug. (1821), signed a treaty with Iturbide, 
acknowledging the independence of Mexico, and agreeing to the 
Iguala plan. The effect of this treaty was, the opening of the 
gates of Mexico; and all the public functionaries and troops be- 
longing to Spain were quietly sent away to the Havannah. 

By this’ means was the independence of Mexico secured, and 
even confirmed, as far, at least, as the powers of a Spanish viceroy 
went. Spain afterwards disavowed the treaty; nevertheless, the 
main object was attained, and her future threats of noavail. These 
were the public claims to that popularity which afterwards placed 
Iturbide on the throne, evidently against his own will, as the Me- 
moir very fully proves. As no sovereign could be obtained from 
Europe, this was universally considered as the best expedient to 
preserve the tranquillity of the country, and insure its future pros- 
perity. In his elevation, most of those leaders and men of influ- 
ence who afterwards became republicans heartily joined, and sent 
in their public felicitations on the occasion. They subsequently 
deserted their new sovereign, for reasons fuliy explained in the 
Memoir : yet, to the very last, Iturbide was treated with every 
respect and consideration ; and from the popularity and esteem 
which he at the time enjoyed, it is very clear that, if he had wished 
to uphold his authority by force, a civil war must have ensued, 
when it is very probable that he would have come out of the 
struggle shemihen. He was, however, anxious to avoid the effu- 
sion of human blood, and voluntarily agreed to expatriate himself, 
as the only means of removing the cause of all future fears and 
animosities. After the treatment he had received from the hands 
of his countrymen, it is, nevertheless, matter of astonishment how 
he should have resolved to return to the scene of action, however 
he might have been pressed by his friends. If the assertions 
respecting his disinterested and patriotic views, in his public con- 
duct, as contained in the Memoir, are to be taken for granted, it is, 
however, presumable that, in the last and fatal act of his life, he 
thought he was about to render another service to his country, and 
that he was actuated by a hope that the popularity which he still 
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enjoyed, might prevent his native land from falling into a state of 
anarchy and confusion. It is, however, well ascertained that he 
never intended to attempt to climb the giddy height again, although, 
in the character of a private individual, he felt disposed to make 
another sacrifice in behalf of his country, and regain the possession 
of his property, as well as the society of his friends and relatives. 
Enough has transpired since his death; indeed the Memoir itself 
establishes the fact, that Iturbide was a good and sincere patriot, 
anxious for the independence and welfare of his native land, and in 
no way connected with the despotic government of Spain, although 
he was desirous that the European population, settled in the coun- 
try, should be turned to account. He was, nevertheless, accused 
of being a partisan of Ferdinand, notwithstanding he was the man, 
beyond all doubt, who put an end to the supremacy of the Castilian 
monarch in the best portion of his dominions in the New World. 
This, however, is an old and convenient expedient with South 
American libellers. When they have no proofs or substantial 
arguments to adduce against their enemies, they appeal to accusa- 
tions, addressed to the feelings and not the judgment, in order ‘to 
indulge their own personal resentment, or advance their private 
views. 

In other respects, this Memoir will be read with interest. It is 
written in an extremely moderate tone, and devoid of personalities. 
It also conveys a pretty good idea of what a Mexican congress is, 
nearly similar, it may be presumed, to those assemblies of the same 
class, found in other parts of the South American continent, which 
have authorised such plenteous loans to be obtained for their use 
in England. It besides enables the reader to form his own opinion 
of the character of some of the leading Mexicans now in power, 
by which means his astonishment may perhaps cease at those 
numerous juggles played off on the British public, of which, it is 
to be feared, the late disgraceful transactions in the Mexican 
dividends in London will not be the last example. 

The only appeal made by the writer to the feelings of his 
countrymen, at the close of the Memoir, is the following— 
‘«* Mexicans ! This record will reach you. Its principal object is 
to manifest to you, that the best of your. friends never rendered 
himself unworthy of the affection and confidence which you once 
lavished on him. Fatal to me as was your choice, my gratitude 
will end only with my life. When you instruct your children in 
the history of your country, inspire them with love for the first 
commander of the army which obtained for you a triple guarantee 
to your independence ; and if mine should ever require your aid 
and protection, remember that their father employed the best por- 
tion of his life in. laboring to render you happy. Receive my 
last adieu, and may happiness attend you.” 
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I po not write for the purpose of making a parade of learning— 
I wish to be understood by all classes of the people. ‘The period 
in which I have lived has been a critical one; and that is equally 
so, in which I am about to present to the world the picture of my 
political conduct. My name is sufliciently well-known, and my 
actions also are on public record; but, unfortunately, the prin- 
cipal events of my life have received that coloring which suited 
the interests of those who transmitted them to distant regions. 
A great nation,’ and many individuals in particular, considered 
themselves offended, and, on this account, endeavored to blacken 
my reputation. It is now my turn to state, with the frankness of 
a soldier, what I was, and what I an—what I did, and wherefore. 
Impartial minds will then be enabled to judge; although my 
chief appeal is to posterity. I know no other passion for glory— 
no other interest, than that of preserving my name in such a form 
as my children may not be ashamed to bear it. 

It. would be puerile, on my part, to spend any time in refuting 
the libels written against me.* They seem conceived in such 
terms as are most likely to discredit the authors themselves. 
Inspired, as it were, by restless furies, their writings breathe 
nothing else than blood and vengeance. Hurried away by the 
basest passions, they had not time to reflect, or self-command 
enough to avoid the contradictions into which they have fallen. 
Miserable men! Yet where is the public character who labored 
for the welfare of his country, and was not persecuted by invi- 
dious enemies ? 


I gave freedom to mynative land, and had the condescendence, 


1 The Spanish nation, notwithstanding that, at the time the cry of in- 
dependence resounded in Iguala, it had been an example of the esteem in 
which a people ought to hold their civil freedom, condemned in_ the 
Mexicans what, as regarded itself, it considered as an immortal glory. 
Such is the effect of the human passions! We know our good; we wish it 
for ourselves; and we are mortified at seeing others scek the same, when 
its attainment is opposed to our real or apparent interests. 

? In Philadelphia and in Havannah, as well as in some of the public 
journals of Spain, portraits have been drawn of me in the blackest colors. 
Cruel, ambitious, and interested, are the leading features attributed to me, 
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or, as others may call it, weakness, to allow myself to be raised to 
a throne which I created by destining it for others; and, bei 
thereon seated, I had: the courage to oppose intrigues an 
disorders. These are my crimes—yet notwithstanding them, I 
should not now, or at any time hereafter, hesitate to appear before 
the Spaniards and their King with as serene a countenance as I 
could before the Mexicans themselves and their new leaders. To 
both parties I rendered the most important services; although 
neither knew how to avail themselves of the advantages I then 
procured for them. Faults which they themselves committed, 
they now seek to lay at my door. 

In the year 1818, I held no other rank than that of a subaltern." 
The revolution, projected by Don Miguel Hidalgo, curate of the 
town of Dolores, burst forth; and this chieftain offered me a 
Lieutenant-general’s command.* ‘The offer was certainly a 
tempting one to a young man, devoid of experience, and at an 
age to be led away by ambitious pursuits. I nevertheless rejected 
it, because I was of opinion that the curate’s plans were badl 
conceived, and could not fail to produce disorders, blood and 
destruction, without ever attaining the real object in view. Time 
proved the truth of my predictions. Hidalgo, and those who 
succeeded him, by following his example, desolated the country ; 
destroyed private fortunes; spread odium between Europeans 
and ‘Americans; sacrificed thousands of victims; dried up the 
sources of public wealth; disorganised the army; annihilated 
industry; rendered the situation of the Americans infinitely worse 
than it was before, by exciting the vigilance of the Spaniards, and 
putting them on their guard against the dangers by which they 
were threatened ; demoralised the habits of the people, and, far 
from tending to any thing like independence, actually increased 
the obstacles opposed to its attainment. If I myself, at that 
period, took up arms, it was not to make war on the Americans ; 


‘ I served, with the rank of lieutenant, in the provincial regiment of 
Valladolid, the city of my birth. Itis well known that the officers serving 
in this kind of corps do not receive pay. I did not receive any; and the 
military career was not my early profession. I was in the habit of taking 
care of my estates, and lived independent ; nor did I trouble myself about 
obtaining public situations, of which [ did not stand in need, either asa 
means of subsistence, or as an honor to my name, since Providence had 
given me an illustrious origin, which my ancestors never belied, and my 
relatives, of my own time, retained untarnished. 

? Don Antonio Labarrieta, in a report which he addressed to the viceroy 
against me, says that I should have obtained one of the first situations in 
that revolution, if I had wished to take part init. Labarrieta was well . 
aware of the proposals made to me. 
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but rather to put down the lawless bands by which the country 
was infested." 

Towards October, in the same year, 1818, a safe conduct was 
offered to me for my father and family; and it was also pledged 
that his estates, as well as my own, should be exempted from 
plunder and destruction, and likewise that the servants and others 
employed on them should be free from assassination, (and what 
was the spirit of those times may be judged from this single fact !) 
on the sole condition of my withdrawing from the King’s banners, 
and remaining neutral.* This proposal met with the same recep- 
tion as the preceding one. I always considered the indolent and 
cowardly man as guilty of a crime, who remains a quiet spectator 
of the misfortunes with which society is afflicted, without taking 
part in them, or endeavoring to alleviate the sufferings of his 
countrymen. I, therefore, went forth to the campaign, under a 
hope that I was about to serve the Mexicans, the King of Spain, 
and the Spaniards. 

I was uniformly successful in war. Victory was the insepara- 
ble companion of the troops I commanded—nay, I never lost an 
action. I defeated all the enemies who appeared before me, or 


1 The congress of Mexico deliberated on erecting statues to the memory 
of the leaders of the insurrection, and performing funeral obsequies to 
their ashes, Against these very same leaders did I myself serve, and 
would do so again, if we were to return to those times. In order that it 
may he ascertained who was in the right, the congress or myself, it must 
not be forgotten, that the term insurrection does not signify independence, 
or just freedom ; nor was it the object of those revelutionists to vindicate 
the rights of the nation; but rather to exterminate every European, destroy 
property, rush into excesses, contemn the laws of war, of humanity, and 
even of religion. The belligerent parties then carried on a war of extermi- 
nation, and disorders preceded the operations of both Americans and 
Europeans; but, it must be confessed, that the former were culpable, not 
enly oa account of the evils which they occasioned, but because they gave 
room to the second to practice the same atrocities which they saw in their 
enemies. If such mem as these deserved statues, what is there held in 
reserve for men who do not deviate from the path of virtue? ' 

2 This proposal, made to me ‘by the leaders of the first insurrection, is 
well known to the Mexicans. I was‘at the time, at the San Felipe manu- 
factories, commanding a detachment of thirty-six soldiers, and at four 
leagues’ distance from me, was Hidalgo’s main force, amounting to 90,000 
men. Lexpected no aid; and I should have died on the spot, if I had not 
received orders from the government to which I belonged to proceed to 
Toluca, rather than contribute to the ruin of my country. 

3 E was only repulsed, and compelled to fall fe in the year 1815, when 
L attacked Copero, an.almost inaccessible and well-fortified military posi- 
tion, I was then serving under the orders of the Spanish general, Lianos, 
who commanded me to attack, when my duty did not allow me to point 
vut the difficulties of such an enterprise. I was well aware that the issue 
must necessarily be unsuccessful, and, whilst on my march, I mentioned 
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those I was able to find, often with ‘inferior forces, in the p 4 
tion of one to eighteen and even twenty. I commanded in chiel the 
sieges of fortified points ; and from all I dislodged the enemy, and 
destroyed the asylums in which discord had taken refuge. 1 had:no 
other adversaries than those who were opposed to the cause which 
I myself defended; nor did I know any rivals beyond those who, 
at a more remote period, were envious of my good luck, or not 
equally successful when running the same race: yet, when ‘were 
either wanting to the fortunate ? 

In the year 1816, 1 commanded the provinces of Guanajuato 
and Valladolid, as well as the army of the North. AllI renounced, 
through motives of delicacy ; thus retiring from the public service, 
in order to live in a manner more suited to my natural inclinations, 
by attending to the cultivation of my estates. ‘The ingratitude of 
man had wounded me to the very quick; and the bad faith which I 
had already experienced, led me to avoid all further opportunities 
of again becoming the victim of malevolence. On the other hand, 
the greatest number of the factious bands being then dispersed, 
and nearly all the provinces restored to a state of tranquillity, 1 
saw myself freed from those engagements by which, six years 
before, I was bound. The country no longer required my ser- 
vices, and I was consequently enabled to seek repose, after the 
fatigues of the past campaigns, without being wanting to my 
duty. 

In 1820, the Constitution of Spain was re-established. This 
new order of things; the state of fermentation in which the 
Peninsula was placed; the machinations of the disaffected; the 
want of moderation in the promoters of the new system; the 
indecision of the local authorities ; the inconsiderate conduct of 
the Madrid government, and the madness of the Cortes, who 
appeared determined to lose the Mexican dominions, if one can 
judge from the decrees which they issued, in accordance with the 
ranting speeches pronounced by some of the deputies, were all 
causes which materially tended to excite in a people, again pos- 
sessed of a country, an eagerness for independence; whilst the 
Spaniards, established among us, were terrified at the idea of a 
repetition of those horrid scenes of insubordination which 
had already witnessed. . Our governors soon assumed the attitude 
of men actuated by dread, yet still wielding power; at the sante 
time that those who had hitherto lived on disorders, were preparing 
te continue their old pursuits. In such a state of things, the 


the same to the general, through the medium of a dispatch. Things 
turned out as I expected; nevertheless, I saved four-fifths of my force, in 
an action in which the chatices of losing the whole were against me. 
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fairest and richest portion of Northern America, was again on the 
eve of. being rent asunder by factions. In every direction clan- 
destine meetings were held, in which the system of government, 
most expedient to be adopted, became the subject of anxious 
deliberation. Of the Europeans, and those devoted to them, some 
labored to consolidate the constitution of Spain, which, badly 
obeyed and egregiously mutilated, already evinced symptoms of a 
rapid decline ; whilst others were disposed that it should undergo 
a reform, as in the shape in which it had been enacted by the 
Spanish Cortes, it was evidently unadapted to the situation of the 
Mexican provinces. Many again sighed for the return of an abso- 
lute government, as being the best support of the offices which 
they despotically held, as well as of fortunes amassed by means of 
monopolies. ‘Che privileged and wealthy classes encouraged these 
patties, inclining to one or the other, according to their mental 
acquirements, and the projects of greater or lesser utility which 
their imaginations represented to them. The Americans, as a 
body, certainly wished independence; but they were not agreed 
as to the manner in which it was to be attained, or the form of 
government that was afterwards to be adopted. As regarded the 
first point, the Americans were of opinion that, before any thing 
else was done, the Europeans ought to be exterminated, and their 
property confiscated. ‘The least sanguinary were satisfied with 
driving them out of the country, thus leaving numberless families 
in. an orphan state. Some, more moderate than the rest, were 
willing to exclude them from all the public offices; by this means 
reducing them to the same state as that in which, for three centu- 
ries, they themselves had kept the native inhabitants. Other sub- 
divisions of the same parties still existed. Many wished an 
absolute monarchy—others, a moderate one, with the Spanish 
constitution as its basis: some, witha new code; whilst, at the 
same time, there were strenuous partisans for a federate, and others 
for a central republic, &c. &c. Each system had its zealous 
adherents, and all equally labored to realise their favorite and 
respective schemes. 

I had friends in the principal towns, persons either attached of 
old to my family, or with whom I had become acquainted in my 
various journeys, and during the time I held command. I relied 
also.on the love of the troops. All hastened to send me informa- 
tion.of what was passing. Through the best provinces I had 
miyself travelled, and formed correct ideas of their capabilities, as 
well as of the character of the inhabitants. I knew the points 
susceptible of fortification, and the resources on which I could rely. 
Numerous revolutions were then on the eve of breaking out, and 
my country was again about to be inundated with blood. I thought 
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myself capable of saving it, and a second time I hastened to 
comply with a duty so sacred. 

I formed my project, known by the name of the Iguala-plan, 
clearly my own, because I alone conceived it. I penned, publish- 
ed, and executed it.' I proposed to render my country independent, 
because this was the general wish of the Americans; a wish 
founded on a natural feeling, as well as on the principles of justice, 
and at the time considered as the only means to promote the 
prosperity of both nations. ‘The Spaniards, however, would never 
be convinced that their own decline commenced, from the period 
in which they became possessed of their colonies in the New 
World; although the colonists were so far in advance as to be 
sensible that the time for their emancipation had arrived. If, on 
these two points, there should be any doubt, let politicians decide— 
I have not undertaken to write dissertations on them. 

The Iguala-plan guaranteed the religion which we inherited 
from our ancestors. To the reigning family of Spain, it also 
proposed the only means of still retaining the extensive and 
valuable provinces of Mexico. To the Mexicans, it secured the 
power of making laws for themselves, and of having, within their 
own territory, a government of their own; whilst, on the other 
hand, to the Spaniards it held out an asylum which they would 
not have disregarded, if they had been provident and understood 
their real interests. It provided for the rights of equality, and 
became a safeguard to property and freedom—requisites in the 
public estimation so essential, that every one who had once felt the 
contrast would not fail to do his utmost to preserve the benefits 
acquired. Ina word, the Iguala-plan destroyed the horrid dif- 
ference between the castes, and besides offered to foreigners the 
most secure and convenient hospitality. It left the road open for 
merit to advance and possess ; it reconciled opinions, as long as 


* A pamphleteer has asserted that it was the work of an assembly of 
serviles, who held their meetings in the Profesa, an edifice belonging to the 
congregation of St. Philip in Mexico. Any one who has read the plan, from 
its purport alone, will readily be convinced that it could not have been 
dictated by servilism. It matters not what were the private opinions of 
those to whom the plan in question is attributed. These are subjects in 
which the public are often mistaken. In my estimation, the persons 
named by the pamphbleteer are men respectable for their virtues and 
learning. This Memoir will reach them; and [ almost feel afraid of calling 
it my own, because I have too much delicacy to expose myself to the 
chance of being again belied. After furming the plan, which was called 
the Iguala-plan, I consulied it with those persons best versed in the several 
points to which it referred, and there was not one who did not express his 
approbation. It afterwards received no modifications, diminutions, or 
additions. 
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they were founded on reason, and above all, it opposed an impene+ 
trable barrier to the machinations of the turbulent. 

‘The execution of this plan was attended with all the happy 
consequences which I had fondly anticipated. Six months sufficed 
to loosen the knot which had hitherto bound the New and Old 
World together. Without bloodshed, conflagrations, robberies, 
or depredations—nay, without even a misfortune, a single sigh or 
a tear, my country was rendered happy, and, from a colony, trans- 
formed into a great and independent empire.'’ One circumstance 
alone was wanting to crown the whole work, and render it 
conformable to the usages admitted among nations ; and this was, 
a treaty which diplomatists might add to the long list with which 
they have already filled their protocols, records which usually 
serve as a proof of the bad faith of men, since they are too often 
broken, when there is no interest or inducement to insure their 
observance on the part of him who has the power in his own 
hands: nevertheless, it is well not to deviate from established 
practice. On the 24th of August, I had an interview, in the town 
of Cordova, with the worthy Spanish general, Don Juan O’Donoju; 
when, on the same day was concluded, the treaty bearing the name 
of the place in which it was signed, and all the necessary formali- 
ties being ended, it was immediately forwarded to Ferdinand. VII. 
by one of the officers belonging to General O’Donoju’s suite. 

The treaty of Cordova opened to me the gates of the capital. 


* All, the Europeans, desirous. of following the fate of the country, re- 
tained the situations they held, and were successively promoted to those to 
which they were entitled by their services. Subsequently, they were called 
to occupy the highest places, and to discharge the most important com- 
missions. In the congress, in the council of state, in the departments of 

overnment, in the army, and at the head of the provinces, were to be 
ound Spaniards, in no small number, and there were some also by my side 
when I occupied the throne. Those who did not wish to become citizens of 
Mexico, were at full liberty to depart, with their families and property, to 
whatever place they might deem mostexpedient. The public functionaries, 
who wished to withdraw, received a fourth of their pay, to meet the ex- 
penses of their voyage; the military had their conveyance defrayed as far 
as Havannah; and this was the case even with those of them, who, after 
the government was established, and their word oo not tu oppose it, 
attempted to overturn it, and were defeated and disconcerted. This gene- 
rosity, on my part, possibly gave rise to the belief that I was acting in 
concert with the troops sent over from Spain; but, if there had been any 
truth in this, their officers themselves would have declared it, even if it had 
been for no other reason than to throw the blame on me of a crime which 
dishonored them, and exposed them to the mortification of being beaten, 
disarmed, arrested and tried. The result of the trials could not fail to be 
fata! to them; nevertheless, they were pardoned, and there was not a single 
Spaniard ill-treated, as long as the war of independence was directed by 
myself. Colonel Coucha’s death was the result of a private duel. 
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At-all events, I should have rendered them practicable; neverthe- 
less, I. derived the satisfaction of not exposing my soldiers, or 
shedding the blood of those who had been my companions in arms. 
There are, however, restless and sceptical minds which delight in 
rendering every thing dubious. Persons of this class found, in 
the treaty of Cordova, topics for discussion, by casting a doubt on 
my powers, as well as on thoseof GeneralO’Donoju, to enter into 
an agreement of so delicate a nature. It would be an easy matter 
to answer them, by asserting, that in me the will of the Mexicans 
was at the time deposited: firstly, because what I signed in their 
name was exactly what they wished; and secondly, because they 
had given unequivocal proofs that the stipulations entered into by 
me were conformable to their own desires: proofs which were 
evinced by all those persons joining me who were able to bear 
arms; by other saiding me, in various ways, to the best of their 
power; and by all the people receiving me, in the towns through 
which I passed, with encomiums and enthusiastic applause. As 
no restraint was used on these occasions, and no one prevented 
from publicly expressing his sentiments and opinions, it is very 
clear, when no dissentient voice was heard, that the body of the 
people approved of my acts, and that their wishes were in strict 
accordance with my own. 

With regard to General O’Donoju, he was certainly the first 
constituted authority in the country, bearing the fullest credentials 
from his own government ; and although, for the case in question, he 
was not provided with special instructions, imperious and unforeseen 
circumstances nevertheless empowered him to do in favor of his 
own nation every thing that was within his reach. If the general, 
at the moment alluded to, had found himself with an army at his 
disposal superior to mine, and resources to carry on the war 
against me, he would have done well not to sign the treaty of 
Cordova, without previously giving information to his government, 
and waiting for its decision; but, accompanied as he was by 
scarcely a dozen officers, and the whole country occupied by me; 
his mission being besides contrary to the will of the inhabitants, 
whilst he Himself was unable even to obtain correct information of 
the state of things, and destitute of all knowlege of the country, as 
well as shut up in'a weak and infected town, with an army in his 
front, and the few king’s troops remaining in Mexico, commanded 
by the intruder, Don Francisco Novella—under such circumstances 
as:these, let those who disapprove of O’Donoju’s conduct tell me 
what they themselves would have done. To- sign the treaty of 
Cordova, become my prisoner, or return to Spain, were the only 
alternatives left him. Had he chosen the last, the whole of his 
countrymen among us would have been implicated, and the govern- 
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ment of Spain would have lost all hopes of securing the advantages 
thereby obtained—advantages which it was impossible to realise, 
unless I held the command, and unless O’Donoju had been an able 
politician, as wel] as a good Spaniard. 

I entered Mexico on 27th September, and, on the same day, the 
junta of government, spoken of in the Iguala-plan, and the treaty 
of Cordova, was formed and entered on its official duties. The 
members were indeed selected by me; but not altogether according 
to my own will, as I was particularly anxious that the whole of 
them should be taken from among those men, of all parties, who 
enjoyed the best reputation: this being the only means, in such 
extraordinary circumstances as those alluded to, of consulting the 
wishes of the people. 

So far all the determinations taken were my own, and met with 
general approbation. In another respect, I was not deteived in 
my hopes, since the results uniformly corresponded with my ex- 
pectations. ‘The new assembly began to exercise its functions ; 
but the public were not long before they saw that the powers of 
which I had divested myself and made over to the junta, would 
have been better in my own hands. Very few days after the junta 
was installed, I also began to see what would be the term of my 
sacrifices. , From that moment, I lamented the fate of my fellow- 
citizens. It certainly was at my option to take back, and unite 
within myself, the supreme command. This, in fact, I ought to 
have done, because the salvation of my country so required it; 
but, without incurring the charge of rashness, how could I under- 
take so arduous an enterprise, confiding only in my own judgment ? 
How could I consult other persons on the matter, without the 
project transpiring, when what was real love for my country and 
an anxiety for its welfare, would have been attributed to ambitious 
designs, or taken as an express violation of a previous pledge? 
Besides, if I had done what at the time was most expedient, the 
Iguala-plan would have been weakened, and my object was to 
sustain it, because I considered it as a shield to the general happi- 
ness of the people. 

These were the true reasons which then restrained me, and 
to them others of no less importance were added. I must ne- 
cessarily have clashed with a favorite opinion of the civilised world, 
and exposed myself for a time, at least, to the execration of many 
men infatuated with chimeras, who perhaps do not. know, or do 
not remember, that the Republic, most jealous of its own freedom, 
also had its dictators. To this I do not hesitate to add, that I am 
consistent in my principles. I had offered to form a junta of 
government—I redeemed my pledge, as I did not afterwards like 
to cast down the work of my own hands. 
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Some members of the junta, tenacious of their own opinion, 
and of that class who care little for the public welfare, when it is 
opposed to their own private interests—men who had acquired 
some reputation for actions which might appear generous to those 
who had reaped the benefits of them, without knowing the secret 
views of the benefactor; who know how to intrigue and have the 
talent to humble themselves in a base manner when it suits them, 
yet display all the pride of their character as soon as they have gained 
an ascendancy—men, in short, who hated me because my reputation 
eclipsed their own, began to encourage two irreconcilable parties, 
afterwards known by the names of Republicans and Bourbonists, 
whose principal object was equally to destroy me. The Republicans 
were my enemies, because they were convinced that they would 
never be able to induce me to contribute to the establishment of a 
government which, notwithstanding all its attractions, does not 
suit the Mexicans.'’ The Bourbonists were my enemies, because 
the determination of the Madrid government being made known 
through the medium of a decree of 13th February, afterwards 
officially notified by the ultra-marine department, and in which 
the conduct of General O’Donoju was formally disavowed, the 
treaty of Cordova was thereby left without effect, as far at least 
as regarded the calling of a Bourbon to the Mexican throne, 
although it still retained its full force and vigor, in reference to 
the nation being then at liberty to choose for its monarch that 
person whom it might consider most worthy. The Bourbonists 
in their hearts had no wish to see a Bourbon reign in Mexicos 
their real object was, that-we should return to our ancient state 
of dependency—a retrograde step, as we then stood, certainly im- 
possible, considering the alarming importance of the Spaniards, and 
the firm decision of the Americans; and hence it was that I be- 
came an object of attack to both factions, because wielding at the 
time the chief force of the country, and being also the centre of 


* Nature produces nothing in haste, and only after long intervals. The 
moral follows the same rules as the physical world. To wish suddenly to 
emerge from a state of debasement, such as is that of slavery, as well as of 
ignorance, the natural consequeuce of three hundred years of thraldom, without 
books, masters, and even whilst learning is still a motive of persecution—to 
wish suddenly, and as if it were by enchantment, to obtain mental acquire- 
ments, possess virtue, and forget old habits—to become sensible that no man 
is entitled to assert his own rights who does not fulfil his social duties, is an 
impossibility that could only enter the head of a madman. How many 
reasq@s might be alleged against the imaginary republic of the Mexicans ; 
and how very confined must the understandings of those persons be, who 
compare what is called New Spain with the United States of America! 
Misfortunes and time will give to my countrymen what is wanting to them. 
Would to God I may be mistaken! 
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public opinion, in order for either of them:to gain an ascendanty, 
it was necessary that I should cease to exist. 

The leaders of these two: factions: spared: no pains to gain over 
proselytes. to their cause, and, in fact, they found: many who fol« 
lowed their banners! Some persons, less sagacious than the rest, 
allowed themselves to be easily led astray, not seeing, in the projects 
agitated, more than their leaders wished to show them, and, most 
assuredly, there is no project to which it is not possible to give a 
diversified aspect. Others again became partisans, because, in any. 
change that took place, they hoped to improve their own fortunes; 
whilst many, in short, entered the lists, because invariably’ dis- 

with the order of government established, whatever it may 

» they go in search of something new. Among this class, I could 
mame several persons who pride themselves on their learning, and 
still figure in the revolution. 

The first duty of the junta, after its installation, was to draw up a 
convocatory address for the assembling of the congress intended 
to give a constitution to the monarchy. It performed this duty 
later than was proper, and after falling into considerable errors. 
‘The convocatory address was avowedly most defective ; yet, 
notwithstanding all its faults, it was approved of, and I could 
do no more than know and regret the injury I already apprehended. 
The census of the provinces was not taken into account; and 
hence it happened that one deputy was allowed, for example, for 
a province containing one hundred thousand inhabitants, and four for 
another not having half the number. It did not, besides, enter into 
the calculation of the junta, that the representatives ought to be in 
proportion to the mental acquirements of the persons represented. 
Among one hundred enlightened citizens, it may be easy to find 
three or four possessing the qualifications of a good deputy ;. whilst 
among a thousand devoid of learning and principles, it’ would 
perhaps be difficult to meet: with one: endowed by mature with 
sufficient penetration to view things in their proper light, so as at 
least not to fall into remarkable errors, or with firmness enough 
of character to vote for what appeared to them best, and not 
change their opinion: when once convinced of the truth—men 
sufficiently experienced to appreciate the evils by which their own 
provinces are afflicted, as well as the best mode of remedying 
them ; although, perhaps, if the suggestion of a suitable remedy 
was beyond the usual standard for a deputy, it might suffice if he 
only knew how to distinguish the bearings of acase when properly 
discussed in his presence. . 

These defects, in themselves, were sufficient to preclude all hopes 
of.any good resulting from the convocatory address, as emitted 
by the junta. This address, nevertheless, contained many others, 
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which Ido not stop here to particularise, my object not being 
to impugn or to dwell on its faults. 1 ought not, however; to 
pass over in silence the effect of one provision, which was,. that, 
in the result, the deputies to the congress were named, not 
according to the votes of the districts which they were intended 
to represent, that is, by a plurality of the citizens; but rather 
directly appointed by the municipalities of the capitals.t What 
a flagrant injustice was thus committed against the people! In 
the election of deputies, a vote was indeed ostensibly allowed: to 
the electors named by the people—a right of which the framers of 
the address could not consistently deprive them ; but the whole 
effect of this provision was lost, by the same privilege being 
equally granted to the several members of the municipalitiesy 
established in the leading place of each district. By means ofa 
little intrigue, it is an easy matter to obtain a seat in a municipality, 
and this is indeed too often the case, as the competition is trifling; 
the eagerness to obtain a minor situation of this kind not being 
half so-great as to hold a place in a congress. ‘The municipalities 
being thus constituted in a manner independent of the people, and 
besides defective in their very origin, by so extraordinary and 
undue a power over the elections being thus placed in their hands, 
in the sequel it followed that they were the real electors of the 


deputies to the congress, as will be easily conceived by any one 


1 In the government offices are to be found remonstrances from. nearly 
all the provinces, complaining of flagrant irregularity in the elections of the 
deputies. Among these deputies were men publicly accused of scandalous 
conduct. There were some actually under criminal process; others noted 
as the authors of public commotions; and several officers on their parole 
who, disregarding the rights of war and sacrificing their honor, had taken 
up arms against the cause of freedom, and, afier being defeated, had 
capitulated a second time. Some were anti-independents, and among them 
was one friar, whereas that class of persons was excepted. The authors of 
these remonstrances further offered to prove that in the elections, the very 
rules prescribed in the convocatory address had been violated, ae that 
the persons elected were not those who had obtained a majority of suffrages, 
but rather those who had best known how to intrigue. These various 
papers I-ordered to be placed among the archives, not wishing to submit 
them to congress, as those members had taken their seats who had ap- 
proved of the powers granted to the junta. I was further withheld by the 
consideration that even if justice had been done, of which there was no 
likelihood whatever, I was very confident that these documents contained 
an abundant source of enmities, as well as numerous causes for inquiries 
and lawsuits; and besides, that considerable time would be lest in fresh 
elections, most of them being irregular; whilst what most interested us 
was, to constitute ourselves into a nation as early as possible; and finally, 
I adopted this course, because I supposed that the defects into which the first 
congress had fallen, would be remedied by the one that succeeded it: This 
mode of reasoning, under other circumstances, would have been inconsist- 
ent; but,in the situation in which. we were then placed, it was. proper:: 
the main object being to avoid greater evils. 
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acquainted with the scattered state of the population of ‘the 
country, and the great disproportion there is between the number 
of inhabitants permanently found in the leading towns of the 
several districts, and those disseminated through the different 
villages and distant subdivisions dependent onthem. I will explain 
myself in more distinct terms. A city, or capital of a province, 
has, for example, four, eight or ten thousand inhabitants, without 
even alluding to Mexico, where, as well as in other places, the 
population exceeds 170,000 souls. The municipalities of these 
large towns consist of fifteen, twenty, or more individuals ; whilst 
to the corresponding districts, which were to send their electors to 
the capital, scarcely more than eight or ten were allotted. So 
small a number of electors, when placed in competition with so 
many members of the municipality as above.stated, was con- 
sequently thus rendered of no avail; or, in other words, the 
people were deceived when they were told that the sovereignty 
tested with them, and that they were about to delegate it to their 
deputies, whom they were called on to elect; at the same time, 
that no such election in reality took place, unless on the part of 
the municipalities, or rather of those directors of the machine who 
remained in the congress after the cessation of the junta, in order 
to continue their manceuvres, as in fact they did. 

To the convocatory address, couched in so defective a manner, 
were afterwards added all the intrigues which followed at the 
elections. The most worthy men were not sought out; nor were 
the decided advocates of a determinate party brought forward. It 
sufficed, if the person about to be elected was only an enemy to 
the established order, or so ignorant as to be easily overcome by 
persuasion.‘ Possessed of one of these requisites, nothing more 
was wanting to discharge a trust so sacred as that aboutto be con- 
fidedtohim. The elections were carried into effect ; and the result 
consequently was, such a congress as suited the views of those 
persons who had exercised an immediate influence over its appoint- 
ment. Some men, truly worthy, wise, virtuous, and of tried pa- 
triotism, were indeed confounded with a multitude of intriguers, 


1 In order to convey an idea of the political acquirements of some of the 
deputies, it may suffice to quote the example of one of them who, implicated 
in a conspiracy of which mention will be hereafter made, wished to be con- 
sidered, and consequently protected, as a diplomatic agent of the Republic of 
San Salvador, belonging to Guatemala, and, at the time, in a state of insur- 
rection, although subsequently pacified; supposing that there was no 
incompatibility in being a deputy to a congress, and the diplomatic agent 
of a foreign power near the government of the nation thereby represented. 
This is a fact, resulting from the examinations and file of proceedings 
lodged in the Secretary of State’s office. 
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filled with vanity, and actuated by wicked designs. : The for- 
mer were in the enjoyment of a reputation so. good and so gene- 
ral, that. the machinations resorted to could not prevent them 
from commanding many suffrages in their own favor. I do not 
wish, on a subject so delicate, to be believed on my own word. 
Let all the congress did, during a period of eight months which 
elapsed from the time of its installation to that of its reduction, be 
only examined, and it will be found that I am correct. Its prin+ 
cipal and avowed object was to frame a constitution for the 
empire; yet, on this subject, not a single line was written, ora 
solitary measure enacted. In the richest country of the: world, 
the public treasury at the time was exhausted. Nothing, in fact, 
was left to pay the army, or the public functionaries. There was, 
besides, no established system for the finances, as the one which 
had been in force during the time of the Spanish government 
was abolished, and no other substituted in its stead. Nevertheless, 
the congress was not disposed to occupy itself with matters of so 
important a nature as these, notwithstanding the repeated and 
pressing remonstrances which I made, both by words and through 
the medium of the Secretaries of State. ‘The administration of 
justice was abandoned : for, amidst a change so complete as the one 
which had just taken place, some of the ministers had left the 
empire ; several were dead, whilst others had embraced situations 
of a different kind. ‘The tribunals and their dependencies were, in 
fact, almost in a state of dissolution, yet no measure on this sub- 
ject did the congress enact. In a word, the country required aid 
in every respect; but the legislature did nothing efficient in behalf 
of. our new-born empire. ‘The speeches pronounced within the 
walls of the congress were of no importance ; and if there was any 
one uttered on topics worthy of notice, it was at least out of place, 
that not being the seasonable time to treat of such matters as those 
to which it referred. What funeral honors ought to be paid to the 
deceased leaders of the insurrection—how the archbishop was to 
be sworn in—who was to appoint the judges of the supreme tribu- 
nal of justice, and demand back an apostate friar, at the time a 
prisoner in the Castle of St. John de Ulua, were, with other 
similar topics, the grave matters in which a body so respectable for 
its institution occupied its time. Not even a set of bye-laws, for 
its own interior regulation, did the congress draw yp. Hence did 
it happen that the first Mexican legislature was abhorred by the 
people, and soon fell into a state of distrust and disrepute. The 
public prints openly levelled their attacks against it; and some of 
its own members did not hesitate to. express. their opinions on the 
subject in writing, declaring that the congress ought to be remo- 
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delled.* It was indeed clear, that the object of those members 
who gave motion to the unwieldy machine, was no other than to 
gain time and mutually deceive each other, until a favorable 
opportunity offered of throwing off the mask, which they secretly 
labored to hasten. Notwithstanding the cunning they employed, 
and the dissimulation with which they acted, the people and ‘the 
army early discovered their designs. Both were opposed to any 
further dependency on Spain; neither would hear of a republic, 
and much less would they consent that I should be exposed to any 
unpleasant feeling. ‘The whole nation already beheld with 
distrust, determinations emanating from a body, defective iin ‘its 
origin and imconsistent in its acts. 

‘Towards the month of April, 1822, the public became agitated, 
and symptoms of approaching anarchy were visible. An occur- 
rence, glaring in itself and scandalously managed, showed the hand 
of hypocrisy. The congress deposed three of the regents, leav- 
ing only one reputed enemy of mine, witha view to counteract my 
wote in the executive power. They did not dare at once to de- 
pose me—fearful of being themselves disobeyed by the army and 
people, among whom they knew the nature of the reputation 
which they enjoyed. The above determination was taken by the 
motion being made, discussed, agreed to and executed at one 
sitting, notwithstanding it had previously been decreed that every 
proposition moved should be read three times, and at three distinct 
sittings, before the topic was submitted to the discussion of the 
chamber. -After this step, they wished to risk another. The 
committee, specially appointed, presented a regulation intended for 
the guidance of the regency, in which it was declared, that the 
command of the atmy was incompatible with the duties of a mem- 
ber of the executive power. My having bayonets at my disposal, 
kept the members of the congress in dread; a ‘sentiment 
natural in men of sucha class. This regulation, although it was 
not formally. discussed and approved of, owing to the want of time, 
left no doabt of the blow indirectly aimed at me, and im reality 
hastened the event which took place on the 18th of May. At ten 
at night of that memorable day, the people and garrison of Mexico 
simultaneously proclaimed me their emperor. Long live Augustin 
lst, was the universal cry that astonished and appalled me; this 
being the first time of my life that I ever felt sensations of so con- 
flietimg a nature. Immediately, and as if all were actuated by the 
same feeling, the great’Mexican capital was illuminated, and the 


* Don Lorenzo Zavala, deputy for Yucatan, on that eccasion as well as 
on others, asserted that the congress ought to be remodelled; and after 
the change of scene, he was among those who most murmured against the 
government. 
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balconies of the houses were ornamented and crowded with people, 
who, elated with joy, answered the acclamations of an immense 
concourse that occupied the streets, especially those nearest :to my 
own residence. No single individual evinced displeasure—not a 
murmur was heard. ‘This is a proof of the weakness of my ad- 
versaries, and at the same time shows how much the public 
opinion was generalised in my favor. No misfortune, no confus 
sion, followed. At that moment, Augustin Ist filled the imagimns 
tion of every one. 
The first idea that occurred to me was, to go out and manifest 
my repugnance to accept a crown thus liberally offered to me, at 
the weight of which I was already startled. If this I did notthen 
do, it was because I was withheld by the advice of a friend who 
happened to be with me. They will take it as an offence; 
had he time to call out to me, and the people do not. knew the 
bounds of moderation, when they become excited by any thing 
like contempt. Make this last sacrifice, added he, for the public 
welfare. The country is in danger, and a moment's indecision 
may be the signal of death. I found myself compelled to submit 
to this unexpected misfortune, certainly to me the greatest of all 
others; and I employed the whole of that fatal night in calming the 
enthusiasm and preparing the people, as well as the troops, to grant 
time for a legal decision on the subject, and urging them to abide 
by the resolution of the congress, the only hope then remaining to 
me. I went out repeatedly to address the crowd, employing the 
intervals in drawing up a short proclamation circulated next morn» 
ing, in which I expressed the same sentiments, and pointed out 'the 
necessity of convening the regency, assembling the generals and 
ehief military officers, forwarding an official notice to the president 
of the congress, and demanding of him to give orders for an ex- 
traordinary meeting. The regency, when assembled, gave it as 
their opinion, that I was bound to conform to the general wish, 
The officers of the army added, that such was the public will; 
that the measure was expedient, and that I could not now dispose 
of myself, as I was already devoted to my country; adding, that 
their own privations and sufferings would be of no avail, if I per- 
sisted in my refusal; that as they had implicated themselves for 
me, and obeyed me without any restri ions whatsoever, in return, 
they now considered themselves entxied to my.acquiescence. 
They immediately afterwards proceeded to draw up a memorial to 
the congress, beseeching the legislature to take into consideration 
an affair of such great moment. The president of the council in 
which the act, subsequently agreed on at Casa-Mata, originated, 
and one of the present members of the executive power, also 
signed this very same declaration. 
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-On the following morning the congress assembled. The people 
ctowded to the galleries, and filled the entrance of the hall. The 
applauses were unceasing ; the noise general, and the speeches of 
the deputies interrupted by the impatient multitude. It is indeed 
dificult to avoid tumult in movements like those, although a 
discussion of so important a nature required that order should 
exist, and with a view to its re-establishment, the Congress ex- 
pressed a wish that I should be present, and a committee was 
named to communicate the summons to me. I felt a repugnance 
to.consent ; for, as the discussion that was about to take place 
related personally to myself, my presence might possibly be an 
obstacle, and prevent the members from expressing their opinions 
ini.a candid and -distinct manner. ‘The committee insisted, and 
the generals also urged me to acquiesce. Further opposition was 
of no avail. It became necessary to yield, and I proceeded to the 
place where the congress was assembled.' The streets were im- 
passable, being filled by an immense concourse of people, collected 
from every part of that extensive city. ‘They took the horses from 
my coach, and I was drawn by them to the spot whither I was 

oing. On my entering the hall, the same enthusiastic cries 
which had not ceased to be repeated, during the whole of the dis- 
tance I had come, were now redoubled. 

The subject of my appointment was discussed, and not a single 
deputy opposed my ascending the throne. The only thing alleged 
by:some was, that they were of opinion that their powers did not 
extend so far as to allow them to decide the question proposed, and 
that they deemed it most advisable to send on information to their 
tespective provinces, requiring more ample powers than those 
already granted, as well as special ones for the case under conside- 
ration. I myself supported this opinion,* which afforded me an 
opportunity of resorting to some expedient to evade the admission 
of:a rank which, I can confidently assert, 1 had always looked on 
with horror; but the majority thought otherwise, and, after the 


* One of the persons most anxious for me to attend the sitting of that 
day,,;was Lieutenant-general Negrete, at present a member of the executive 
power. . This officer had formerly been my friend; he*appeared to be so 
then, and continued to conduct himself as such, almost until the last 
moments of my abdication, when I had an opportunity of discovering that 
his intercourse with me had been by no means sincere, and that he is one 
of those who easily bend to circumstances. Negrete had been ungrateful 
to General Cruz, to whom he was under obligations, and indebted for his 
promotion in the army, and it was to be expected that with me he would 
do the same as he had before done with his benefactor. 

2 Three times did I address the people, urging the reasons of the deputies 
who were of this way of thinking—I even employed supplications, in order 
to persuade—but all was in vain. 
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usual formalities, I was elected by seventy-seven votes against 
fifteen. Even the latter did not refuse me their suffrages, as far, 
at least, as the throne was concerned. Their vote was confined 
to the repetition of the opinion which they had already expressed 
on the necessity of previously consulting the provinces, as they did 
not consider themselves adequately empowered, although they 
frankly confessed that they were persuaded that their constituents 
would be of the same way of thinking, adding, that the measure 
was expedient. Never in Mexico was a day of greater satisfaction 
experienced. All classes emulated each other in expressing their © 
delight. I returned to my house in the same manner as I went 
to the congress, that is, in the arms of the citizens. They all 
hastened to felicitate me, by expressing the pleasure which they 
derived from seeing their wishes crowned with success. 

The news was immediately forwarded to the provinces by ex- 
presses; and the answers successively arrived, approving of every 
thing that had been done: not one single district being of a 
contrary opinion ; but, rather adding, that such had been their own 
wish; and if they had not manifested it much sooner, it was 
because they were pledged to abide by the Iguala-plan and the 
treaties of Cordova, to the observance of which they were already 
bound by oath. A certain personage also did not bail to forward 


his felicitations to me, at a time when he was at the head of a body 


of troops, and wielding a considerable influence over a large extent 
of country, expressly assuring me that his satisfaction was the 
greater, as he himself regretted to see the measure had been so 
long delayed, and that he had already made arrangements to pro- 
claim me himself, in case it had not been done in Mexico.* The 
authors of the libels, subsequently published against me, have not 
forgotten the occurrences which took place on the 18th and 19th of 
May, in which they represent me as an ambitious tyrant, attributing 
the movements and events of those two memorable days to the result 
of secret schemes of my own, and the intrigues of my friends. I am 
confident that it is out of their power to bring forward any thing 
like a proof of these assertions. Writers so inconsiderate as those, 
one would think, could never command belief among people who 
are well aware that at my entry into Mexico on 27th September, 
as well as at the time the oath was taken to the act of inde- 


1 Ninety-four deputies were present at the sitting, and two left the hall 
without voting; a circumstance which ought not to prevent them from being 
included in the quorum, although without them the number required by 
law was complete, as will be afterwards seen. 

2 This was Brigadier Santana, colonel of the 8th regiment of infantry, 
and the first who afterwards raised the cry of republic in Vera Cruz, and 
one of those who railed most against my elevation to the throne, 
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pendence on 27th of the ensuing October, the people then equally 
wished to proclaim me as their Emperor; and this did not take 
place because I did not wish it,' although it cost me no little 
difficulty to persuade those who at that time were the leaders of 
the people to desist from their project, and not deceive themselves 
so far as to seek to reward my services by plunging me into the 
reatest of misfortunes. 
If I had entertained, as has been imputed to me, any wish to 
place a crown on my own head, I should not have provided for the 
‘contrary in the Iguala-plan, by adding this difficulty to all the 
others by which such an enterprise was attended. If the object of 
the convention above named had been to deceive the people, as it 
has been alleged, what reason can be attributed for my afterwards 
repeating the same in the treaty of Cordova, when certainly no 
one could compel me to dissemble? Or if, till then, private 
motives had induced me to conceal my designs, what opportunities 
more favorable to the completion of my wishes could I have met 
with, than on the 27th of September and 28th of October in the 
same year? Allthe empire was then directed by my voice—there 
were no other forces than those I myself commanded. I was the 
first officer in the army; and there was not a single soldier subject 
to my control who wore a uniform contrary to his own will. 
All the rank and file loved me, and the people hailed me as their 
liberator. On no side was I threatened by enemies—our country 
was no more insulted by the presence of Spanish troops; and the 
government of Madrid had no longer any one in New Spain to 
whom its decrees could be addressed. The efforts of his Catholic 
Majesty, of the extent of which I was fully aware, had ceased to 
inspire me with awe. If, at a time when it was not only in my 
power to be an emperor, but I had even difficulties to overcome 
in order to prevent my election, I did not then step forward and 
grasp the sceptre, how can it afterwards be said that I owed my 
elevation to cabals and intrigue ? 
It has also been argued, that there was no freedom in the con- 
gress when the subject of my election was discussed,* it being 


' Vide the manifesto of the congress, dated May 21. 

2 If they were under restraint on the 19th of May, were they not equally 
so on the 2d of April, when they declared the acts of my government to be 
null and void? Such contradictory decrees will not cease issuing, as long 
as the congress is constituted as itis. On the 19th of May the voting was 
secret, and on the 2d of April public, and in presence of the leaders 
above mentioned. They then had me to sustain them—this I offered to do 
at the sitting of the congress; I repeated the same in my proclamation of 
that day; my subsequent assurances were uniformly alike, aud they had 
ample proof that I knew how to keep my word. But, let me now ask, on 
whom did the members of the congress rely, when they issued their decree, 
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alleged that I myself was then present. It has already been seen 
that I personally attended, because the congress itself summoned 
me todoso. It has been further asserted that the people in.the 
galleries did not allow the deputies to speak ; yet, let me ask, is it 
not a fact that each one of them expressed his own opinion, without 
any other restraint than that of a few occasional interruptions ? 
This is always the case when an important matter is discussed, 
without, on this: account, the provisions emanating therefrom 
being less regular and less legitimate, than if they were enacted in 
amore orderly sitting. It has been moreover added, that I was 
accompanied by some of the leading military officers. ‘The com- 
mand I then held; and the purpose for which I had been called 
before the congress, required that I should be attended by persons 
to whom I might communicate my orders in case of need." It is, 
however, false to assert, that the hall of the congress was occupied 
by the people, and that the deputies were confounded among them. 
Unfortunately, such an assurance has been put forth by the con- 
gtess itself and, among the motives which I have to be satisfied 
with my present lot, one is, my no longer being possessed of an 
empite confirmed to me by men of so weak and wavering a cha- 
racter, as not to be ashamed to violate the truth, and actually state 
to the world that they were influenced by dread, and acted against 
their own consciences, in the most momentous affair that possibly 
could be submitted to their deliberation. What confidence can 
the provinces, which elected them, place in such men? What 
public trust could be confided to them, with any thing like a pro- 
bability of a favorable issue? And what opinion is to be formed 
of delegates, who have neither shame nor firmness of character 
enough even to conceal their own cowardice? For my own part, 
I would have punished, as I should the culprit convicted of a 
crime, every one who had the audacity to allege that the congress 
on the occasion alluded to did not act with freedom; but when 
the congress itself steps forward, unblushingly, to avow the fact, 


declaring their own act to be null and void? Most assuredly on an army 
commanded by men who objected to acknowlege them, as a legislative body, 
after they had been reinstated, and said that they submitted to their deci- 
sions, as long only as they were not against me. This appears froma public 
act, drawn up in La Puebla. 

* Notwithstanding the assertion that my suite overawed the congress, 
those who spread such a report are well convinced that it neither was, nor 
possibly could be, a fact. Four aides-de-camp and the commander of my 
escort composed my whole suite. I besides saw six or eight captains and 
subalterns, mixed with the people, crowded round the door of the hall. 
They did not accompany me, nor could they be considered in any other 
light than as being among the number of persuns whom curiosity had drawn 
together. Yet no one, either military or civilian, said any thing that could 
be taken as a threat, or a wish to intimidate. 
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and I have no power whatever to judge those who do not hesitate 
to put forth so incredible an assertion, let my adversaries say what 
they like, posterity, no doubt, will decide the point, in a manner 
by no means honorable to their reputation. 

It is next argued that there was not a sufficient number of depu- 
ties present to render the election valid. Ninety-four was the 
number assembled, and one hundred and seventy-two the total 
amount destined to represent what is called the viceroyalty of 
Mexico. For the kingdom of Guatemala, which was afterwards 
annexed to the empire, no allotment could be made, because in 
some districts the elections were conducted conformably to the 
Spanish constitution, and in others, according to a plan of convo- 
cation drawn up by themselves; excepting nevertheless those who 
ought to have arrived in order to represent the provinces of San 
Salvador, wrongly taken into account, because they had previously 
raised themselves into a government independent of the Mexicans, 
The number of these could not amount to twenty at most; so that 
even if they were admitted, a total equal to one hundred and 
eighty-two would still be the result. Of this number, ninety-one 
is the moiety, whereas ninety-four members were present, although 
no more than ninety-two voted. From these premises, it follows 
that, under every restriction that possibly could be wished, one- 
half, and even one more, voted on the occasion alluded to, than 
was required by the Spanish constitution. It may also be added, 
that it had been previously decided that, in the case in question, 
the Spanish constitution should be observed; and it is moreover 
a fact, that many decrees were at the time in full force and vigour, 
in the formation and sanction of which no more than from sixty 
to eighty deputies took part. And what will those persons who 
argue the invalidity of my election say, when they see that on the 
22d of June, 1822, this same congress, of itself, without any appli- 
cation on the part of the government; without any extraordinary 
concourse tending to interrupt the deputies, or influence their 
speeches; unobstructed by my presence, and unawed by any 
movement on the part of the people, and at a time also when the 
whole garrison was in a most perfect state of tranquillity, determined, 
with the absolute unanimity of one hundred and two members at 
the time present,’ that the crown should be hereditary in my 
family, and descend in the direct line of succession; at same 


* In the very act relating thereto, an attempt was inade to express that 
the declaration on the subject of the dynasty had been adopted by accla- 
mation ; and it was not done, because some one observed that the puint had 
been discussed—a circumstance which prevented it from being stated that 
the measure had been carried by acclamation, notwithstanding no discussion 
whatever had taken place. 
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time conferring the title of Prince of the Empire on my eldest son, 
whom they designated as heir to the throne; as well as that of 
Mexican Princes on the rest of my family, of Prince of the Union 
on my father, and of Princess de Iturbide on my sister? ‘They 
also drew up the regulations for the inauguration—all which was 
done without any one of those motives either preceding, or con- 
tributing to these measures which they subsequently alleged in order 
to invalidate my being raised to the throne by acclamation. Is not 
this to acknowlege and sanction rights which I myself gladly re- 
nounced, and am determined never to demand back ; although I 
consider that I am fully authorised to repel falsehoods, and unmask 
the bad faith practised towards me ? 

In order to avoid complaints, I did not bestow those favors and 
epee which it is usual to lavish in cases of a similar nature." 

t is not therefore true, that I distributed money, or rank, except 
that of a captaincy to a serjeant, not because he had contributed 
to my elevation, but because having merited the highest esteem 
from the corps in which he served, I wished to give the soldiers a 
proof of my affection towards them, by advancing the man whom 
they considered worthy of a more elevated rank. Let us only 
examine what the congress itself said to the Mexicans after elect- 
ing me, and contrast the same with what it afterwards made 
known in its own decree of the 8th of April in the current year ! 
This inconsistent conduct alone of the Mexican legislature proves, 
in terms sufficiently strong, that the persons who subsequently 
placed themselves at the head of the Republican party, were 
destitute of the virtues requisite for the adoption of such a form of 
government. 

I have often said, and shall never cease to repeat, that I accepted 
the crown in order to render my country a service, and rescue it 
from impending anarchy ; ae at the same time, I was fully 
persuaded that my situation in life was thereby rendered infinitely 
worse ; that I should be persecuted by envy ; that the measures 
which it would be indispensably necessary to adopt would displease 
many—it being impossible to satisfy every one; and that I was 
about to clash with 2 body, filled with ambition and inflated by 
pride—a body which, whilst it was crying out against despotism, 
was laboring to concentrate the several powers of the state within 
itself, leaving the monarch as a mere phantom ; a body, in short, 
that was anxious to enact and execute p laws, and afterwards sit in 


* Brigadier Santana, who, as before stated, had made his arrangements 
to proclaim me himself, without consulting the congress, offered and 
bestowed promotion on those officers on whom he placed reliance, a mea- 
sure which I myself disapproved of. 
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judgment on any violations of them. A tyranny of this kind, when 
exercised by a number, is evidently more insufferable than when 
coming from a single man. The Mexicans would have been less 
free than the inhabitants of Algiers, if the congress had been able 
tocarry all its projects into effect. Possibly, they may still unde- 
ceive themselves ; and in that case, I hope to God it may not be so 
late as to render the difficulties of establishing a suitable and equi- 
valent form of government insuperable. I was moreover fully 
aware that I was going to become a slave of the Mexicans ; that the 
service I had undertaken would never be properly appreciated ; and 
that in exchange for what some persons might call a fortune, but 
in my opinion quite the reverse, I was about to forego the property 
derived from my inheritance as well as acquired, certainly amply 
sufficient to enable my children to live at ease in any part of the 
world. 

By my ascending the throne, it seemed as if the dissensions had 
ceased: the embers, however, remained hidden, and the several 
parties continued their machinations. For a short time, they dis- 
sembled; when the conduct of the congress again became a scan- 
dal to the people. Repeated informations were lodged with me of 
clandestine meetings, held by various deputies, for the purpose of 
overthrowing a government to which the whole nation had taken’ 
the oath of allegiance, a religious act performed in several pro- 
vinces, without waiting for the official advices of what had occurred 
in the capital. These factious plotters were well convinced that 
they were clashing with the general wish, and, in order to have 
some plea to amuse and delude the people, they found it necessary 
to spread a report that I was seeking to establish an absolute 
government. Yet no single reason could they ever bring forward 
to serve as a proof to so groundless a charge! How, indeed, could 
such an accusation be substantiated against one who had already 
twice refused to accept the crown when offered to him: against 
one who at a time when he had no rival in the public estimation, 
and no competitor for the command of the armed force, not only 
didinot endeavor to preserve the unlimited power which he then 
held, but even dismembered it, by dividing and yielding it up to 
others ? When I entered Mexico, my will waslaw. I commanded 
the public force, and the tribunals had no other powers than those 
derived from my authority. Could I have been more absolute than 
I then was? And who compelled me to divide the powers which 
I then held ? Myself, and no one but myself, because I thus con- 
sidered it just. At that time I did not seek to become absolute, 
and yet it is said that I afterwards wished it! How can my assail- 
ants reconcile such glaring contradictions as these ? 

The true reason of such strange conduct on the part of the 
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congress was, that this machine was moved by an impulse given 
to it by its directors ; and they, influenced by those grovelling pas- 
sions which only belong to degenerate souls, beheld with hatred 
and jealousy, that I had effected the independence of the country 
without the aid of any one of them, whilst they wished that to 
them we should be indebted for every thing ; and as they neither 
had courage nor talents sufficient to resolve to take part in the hour 
of danger, they were anxious to figure in some way or other by 
deceiving the incautious, at a time when they had nothing else to 
do than employ their time in rant and scholastic disputations, and 
in raising the tone of their voices so high that the ignorant might 
take them for wise men. 

So many informations, complaints and demands had already 
come into my hands, that I could no longer preserve silence: in the 
first place, because I saw the public tranquillity and security en- 
dangered ; and, in the second, because the documents alluded to 
had been received through the regular departments of government, 
and I should, consequently, have been rendered answerable to the 
nation and to the world for any of those misfortunes by which 
we were threatened. 

I therefore determined to proceed against the individuals com- 
plained of, in the form and manner most consistent with my own 
powers. If any one is inclined to dispute these powers, let him 
look to the 11th article of the Spanish constitution, which, in this 
respect, was then in full force and 4 9 among us. On the 26th 
of August, I ordered proceedings to be taken for the detention of 
the deputies, included in the informations lodged with the govern- 
ment, and against whom there were sufficient proofs to show that 
they were conspiring against the state.' Whether these proofs 
were legal, and whether I had sufficient reason to resolve on a 
measure, since deemed rash and despotic, will be seen from the 
opinion of the attorney-general, subsequently approved of in all 
its parts by the council of state.* 


' Those who most insisted on the arrest of the deputies; those who then 
required nothing less than that capital punishment should be inflicted 
on them; those who communicated the orders and then executed them, are 
the very same persons who figured in the last revolution, and were suddenly 
converted into Republicans. Santana, verbally and in writing, frequently 
importuned me to dissolve the congress, offering himself personally to go 
and drive the members out of the hall at the point of the bayonet. Echa- 
varri arranged the places of detention, through the medium of officers 
belonging to his own corps ; and he himself arrested some of the deputies, 
Negrati, some time previous, bad told me that some determination ought to 
be taken, as the congress had become an obstacle to the public happiness. 
Calvo took down the examinations, and arrested Brigadier Parres ; and all, or 
nearly all, hastened to felicitate me fur the important service I had rendered 
to the country. 

2 One of the counsellors who approved of the attorney-general’s opinion 
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The congress imperiously demanded the surrender of the parties 
detained, and also the motives of their detention, in order that the 
might be tried by its own members. I opposed the delivery until 
the charges were substantiated, and it was decided by whom the 
were to be tried ; as I could by no means agree that individuals, 
belonging to the same body should be judged by the congress in 
the character of a court of law, whilst at the same time they were 
suspected of being concerned in a direct conspiracy against the 
state. Such a step, adopted in reference to individuals belonging 
to a body, the majority of which were already in disrepute, would 
have been incompatible with justice: as to the proofs of bad faith 
which the congress had evinced, it had added that of treating with 
marked indifference the communications which I had transmitted 
to the House on the 3d of April, respecting the secret manceuvres 
of some of the members comprehended in my notice, and among 
whom was the person then acting as president, who was indelicate 
enough personally to assist at the sitting in which the matter was 
taken into consideration. 

The time passed on in disputes and trifling matters till the 30th 
of April ; at which period the general discontent rose so high, that it 
was evident that the forbearance of the people, so grossly abused, 
was nearly at anend. ‘The public writers became louder in their 
invectives, and the provinces refused to continue their allowances 
to representatives who did not discharge their duty.'’ The na- 
tional representation had already become contemptible, owing to 
its apathy in promoting the public welfare, as well as its readiness 
to add to the misfortunes of the state. The legislature no longer 
commanded respect, owing to the insupportable pride of the mem- 
bers, and because some of them had been allowed to sustain at 
public sittings, that the Iguala-plan and the treaties of Cordova 
were undeserving of consideration; notwithstanding they them- 
selves had sworn to uphold both the one and the other on enter- 
ing the sanctuary of the laws, and although these were the bases 
given to them by their constituents as a guidance to their conduct.* 


was Brigadier Bravo, at present a member of the executive power, and one 
of the first leaders of the last revolution; for which, among other things, 
they alleged as a pretext, the detention of the deputies. 

1 The deputies who had no other means of ‘subsistence than their allow- 
ances, notwithstanding I made them considerable advances of money from 
the Treasury, on condition of the same being reimbursed, were nevertheless 
driven to great shifts. Those who had property of their own, or a fixed in- 
come, did not hesitate to receive the allowances granted by their provinces; 
pe giving proofs of their want of generosity, and consideration for the public 
welfare. 

* They treated the Iguala-plan with contempt, when they could do nothing 
else, because I sustained it in conformity to the wishes of the people. 
No sooner was I withdrawn, than they annulled one of the fundamental 
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For evils of so great a magnitude, palliatives no longer sufficed ; 
nor could any substantial benefits be expected from the application 
of partial remedies. Such a congress neither could nor ought to 
exist. ‘This was my own opinion ; and it was confirmed by all 
those persons whom I individually consulted on the subject, as 
well as by a meeting of the most distinguished inhabitants which 
I publicly held in my own palace, and to which I summoned men 
of the best reputation, the members of the council of state, the 
generals, the leading military officers, as well as seventy-two 
deputies to the congress. 

On the 30th of October I sent a despatch to the president of 
the congress, telling him that the legislature had closed its labors," 
I transmitted this notice by a military officer, without any other for- 
malities or violence ; ot at twelve o’clock on the same day the 
congress was closed, without any one attempting to take part in the 
affair: on the contrary, I received felicitations from every quarter ; 
and, in consequence of this occurrence, the Mexicans began again 
to call me the Liberator of Anahuac, and the Father of the people. 

In order that a body so respectable for its institution should 
not be missed, and that it might not be believed that I wished to 
arrogate to myself the power of making laws, on the very same day 
the congress was closed, I substituted in its stead a junta, to 
which I gave the title of Constituent, composed of some of the 
former members ; the number of whom, intended to represent the 
whole of the provinces, amounted to forty-five and eight substi- 
tutes. All had been duly elected by their respective provinces, from 
all of which representatives were therein included. Their duty 
was confined to the formation of a convocatory address, and the 
exercise of the functions of the legislative power only in urgent 
cases; bearing in mind, with regard to the first, the necessity of 
avoiding the glaring defects of the one drawn up by the junta of 
government, and devoting their chief attention to the best means of 


bases of the commonwealth, availing themselves of a sophism ; and in order 
to cancel the calling over of a Bourbon to the throne, they overthrew the 
moderate monarchy, as if one thing had any connexion with the other. 
On the 8th of April they decreed, “that the Iguala-plan and treaties of Cordo- 
va should cease to be in force, as regarded the form of government and the 
calling of a Bourbon to the throne;” the nation being left at full liberty to 
adopt the form of yovernment it might think proper. Those documents, 
even before this, were no longer binding, at least, as far as regarded the 
calling over of a Bourbon, the part sonuind by the congress; but this force 
was lost, because the Madrid government had refused to ratify the trea 
made with O’Donoju, or allow any of the Spanish princes to answer the call 
of the Mexicans, and not in consequence of any such enactment of the 
congress. 

* This despatch was conveyed by Brigadier Cortazar. It was he, filled 
with delight, who closed the doors of the congress; and yet he became one 
of the most strenuous promoters of a republic. 
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leaving the people in a state of perfect freedom, as regarded the 
elections ; guarding them, nevertheless, against those plots and ma- 
chinations of designing men, who seek to avail themselves of their 
credulity. 

Fortunately, so far my determinations were attended with uni- 
versal approbation, and I also received felicitations for the instal- 
lation of the new junta. At this period, the empire was tranquil : 
the government labored to consolidate the public prosperity, and, 
our internal grievances being once removed, nothing more was 
wanting than for us to obtain possession of the castle of St. John 
de Ulua, the only point still occupied by the Spaniards, and which 
commands the town of VeraCruz. We had an immediate interest 
in dislodging the enemy from this fortress, the garrison of which 
was regularly relieved by fresh troops from the Havannah, as [be- 
sides being an impediment to our commerce, owing to its proxi- 
mity to the Island of Cuba, it afforded our external enemies all the 
facilities for an invasion. 

Brigadier Santana commanded the armed force stationed at 
Vera Cruz, and he was besides commandant-general of the pro- 
vince, acting under the orders of Echavarri, captain-general of the 
same. Both were in possession of instructions relative to the 
taking of the castle; when, unhappily, jealousies respecting the 
command arose between them, which, on the part of the former, 
were carried so far, that he attempted to have the latter assassinated 
in a sortie that was to be made by the Spaniards, and for which he 
had made his arrangements. Echavarri owed his life to the 
bravery of a dozen soldiers, as well as to the hasty and injudicious 
conduct of his assailants, according to the testimony of the cap- 
tain-general himself. This circumstance, added to the repeated 
complaints which I had received against Santana from the pre- 
vious captain-general, the provincial deputation, as well as from 
the board of trade, and particularly from a number of persons 
residing in Vera Cruz; from the lieutenant-colonel of the corps 
which he himself commanded, and also from various officers who 
complained bitterly against the arbitrary conduct and pride of the 
governor, reduced me to the necessity of withdrawing from him a 
command which I had conferred on him, at a time when I consi- 
dered him possessed of the valor and virtue requisite in an officer ; 
and I had hoped that the rank in which I placed him, would 
correct the defects attributed to him by others. I further trusted, 
that experience and the fear of displeasing me would make him 
more circumspect in his future conduct. I had confirmed the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, which the last viceroy had bestowed on him, 
through mistake; I had confided to him the command of one of 
the best regiments of the army, as well as that of our most important 
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fortified town, besides the situation of brigadier, and ‘the second 
command in the province. I had always distinguished him, and I 
did not wish that, on this last occasion, his feelings should: be 
wounded. I directed the minister to see that the order which was 
to remove him from the command, should be couched in honor- 
able terms, and accompanied by another calling him to court, 
where he was told I required his services in a commission, which 
he could not consider in any other light than as a promotion. _—_- 

Nothing sufficed to restrain the vehemence of Santana’s chae 
racter. He considered himself offended, and resolved to avenge 
himself of one who had loaded him with benefits, even although 
the sacrifice were the ruin of his country.. He flew to prepare 
explosion at Vera Cruz, where the news of his removal from the 
command had not arrived, and where the greatest part of the 
inhabitants are Spaniards, whose property gives them a considerable 
influence ; and who are always opposed to the independence of 
the country, as by it they are deprived of that exclusive commerce 
which they have so long enjoyed. ‘There it was that Santana 
proclaimed a republic. He flattered the officers by a promise 
of promotion ; deceived the garrison by false assurances; took 
the honorable part of the inhabitants by surprise, and intimidated 
the neighboring towns of Alvarado and La Antigua, as well as 
the people of color living in the suburbs. He also wished to 
take the town of Jalapa; but was defeated, with the loss of the 
whole of his infantry and artillery, as well as the complete dis- 
persion of his cavalry, who saved themselves by the fleetness of 
their horses. Whilst Santana was attacking Jalapa, Alvarado and 
La Antigua, of themselves, returned to the protection of the 
government. ‘This was the moment to put an end to the rebellion, 
and punish the traitor. General Echavarri and Brigadier Cor- 
tazar, who commanded strong divisions and had been. destined 
to pursue him, were enabled to take Vera Cruz without resistance, 
and place themselves between the latter and Santana, in order to 
secure him, together with the remainder of the cavalry whom he 
had been able to collect after his defeat. They, however, did 
nothing. 

The occurrence at Jalapa undeceived those who had believed 
Santana’s impostures, and he found himself confined to the fortress 
of Vera Cruz and the Imperial bridge—a post truly military, which 
was covered by 200 black troops, commanded by Don Guadalupe 
Victoria." Shut up in Vera Cruz, he embarked his baggage, and 


1 Felix Fernandez is his real name, that uf Guadalupe Victoria being one 
which he assumed on joining the former insurrection. He possesses the 
virtue of constancy ; for, although with the guerillas which he commanded 
he obtained no advantages in favor of his country, he did not present 
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agreed for a passage for himself as well as the other persons im- 
plicated, who were already making their arrangements to fly away, 
as soon as they should be attacked. 

Although aera? s apathy might have been a sufficient motive 
for me to doubt his probity, this was not the case, as I had 
formed the best opinion of his integrity. I had found Echavarri 
deserving of the warmest proofs of friendship. I had always 
treated him as a brother, and raised him from nothing in the: 
political world to the high rank which he then occupied. I had 
placed confidence in him, the same as if he had been my own son, 
and I now regret being under the necessity of thus speaking of 
him ; but certainly his actions do not do him honor. 

I gave orders for the town to he besieged, and empowered the 
general to act of himself, without waiting for the determinations 
of the government, in all cases in which he should so deem it 
expedient. With troops, artillery, provisions, military stores and 
money, he was amply supplied. The garrison was intimidated, 
and the leading officers besides resolved to abandon the place. 
The little elevation and weakness of the walls rendered an assault 
extremely easy, if it should not be desirable to open a breach, 
which in any part might be rendered practicable in an hour 
Notwithstanding all these facilities, only a few skirmishes took 
place up to the 2d of February, the day on which the act of 
Casa-Mata was signed, and by means of which the besiegers and 
besieged joined together, in order to re-establish the congress, the 
—. which at that time they said they had in view. 

The principal error which I certainly think I committed during 
my government, was not taking the command of the army on 
myself, from the moment I ought to have been sensible of Echa- 
vatri’s defection. I was deceived by my extreme confidence in 
him ; a fault which, I am well aware, is always —— in a 
statesman, because it is impossible to foresee how far the per- 


versity of the human heart may go.‘ It has already been shown, 


himself to the constituted authorities to solicit a pardon; but remained 
wandering in the woods, through the aid of some of his friends, The last 
government of Mexico made him a general, without page or Seg J Ss 
command to him, and the congress appointed him a member of the exe- 
cutive power. 

' Echavarri was a militia captain, overlooked by the viceroy, and buried 
in one of the worst districts of the viceroyalty. In little more than a year, 
I raised him to the rank of brigadier-general ; knight of the imperial order 
of Guadalupe; my own aide-de-camp, and captain-general of the provinces 
of Vera Cruz and Oajaca. This Spaniard was among those whom I loaded 
with benefits, and one of the number whom I intended should form that 
bond of union and fraternity which I always proposed to myself to establish 
between Americans and Peninsulars, so extremely expedient to both 
nations. 
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that it was not the love of country which induced Santana to 
raise the cry in favor of a republic ; and it may be easily — 
whether it was any feeling of that kind which influenced Echa» 
varri’s conduct, w it is further stated that, about the same 
time, commissioners from the Spanish government arrived at the 
castle of St. John de Ulua, in order to pacify that part of America 
which they considered was in a state of insurrection, Echavarri 
entered into correspondence with these commissioners, as well ag 
with the. governor of the castle. He suddenly forgot his just 
resentment against Santana, and identifying himself with the 
latter in political opinions, he forsook the friendship by which he 
was bound to others, as well as what he owed to the Mexicans. 
He even sacrificed his own honor, by adhering to the party of his 
enemy, after receiving so many decided proofs of his personal 
enmity towards him. To capitulate with such a man, when he 
was so much superior to him im forces, was a black and indelible 
stain in the character of General Echavarri. Was it that the 
latter remembered his Spanish origin, and felt desirous of rendering 
to his countrymen a service in order thereby to obliterate the 
recollection of his previous conduct? I have preferred abstaining 
from passing my own judgment on his actions, leaving those to 
decide the point who cannot be charged with partiality. : 

The act of Casa-Mata being celebrated, and the besiegers and 
besieged united, the troops and their leaders precipitated them- 
selves, like a torrent, through the provinces of Vera Cruz and La 
Puebla, without taking any notice of the government, or showing 
the least consideration towards me, notwithstanding it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that the aforesaid act should be transmitted to 
me; which was done by a commission confined to one officer, who 
presented himself when the whole army was in motion, all the 
points occupied which time had allowed them, and without any 
injunction to wait for an answer, in order to know whether it was 
admitted or rejected, wholly or in part. It was also stipulated 
in the act, that no attempt should be made against my person and 
authority. 

The Marquess de Vivanco commanded, ad interim, at La 
Puebla. He was also one of those who had received personal 
favors from me. He never could have been a republican—he 
personally abhorred Santana ; and he was besides hated by the army 
for his anti-independent principles, as well as his harsh charac- 
ter: nevertheless, Vivanco also joined the rebels, and La Puebla 
tefused to obey the government. I went forth, in order to take 
up a position between Mexico and the rebels, for the purpose of 
reducing them without violence ; being disposed to forget the past, 
as well as every thing that related to myself. It was agreed 
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between us that a new congress should -be assembled ;_ the con- 
vocatory address: for which, on December 8th, was taken into 
consideration: by the constituent junta, and was to be immediately 
circulated in a printed form." Limits were fixed for the troops of 
both parties; and it was formally stipulated and agreed that 
matters should remain in that state until the national representation 
should be assembled, and decide the point in dispute; each pledging 
to abide by its decision. - Thus was it covenanted by the com- 
missioners, for this purpose specially empowered by me. Again 
were the conditions thus agreed on violated to my detriment, 
by the opposite party passing beyond the limits traced out, and 
by their sending forward specious emissaries to all the provinces, 
in order to persuade them to adhere to the act of Casa-Mata; 
which, in fact, was done by many of the provincial -deputations. 
In tendering their adherence, however, they did not fail to protest 
their respect towards ‘me ; declaring that they opposed every thing 
that might be attempted personally against me: sentiments which 
the people expressed, notwithstanding the seductive arts employed, 
and their being overawed by a military force. 

My adversaries have asserted, that I wished to raise myself up 
into an absolute monarch. The falsehood of this accusation has 
already been proved. They also ventured to allege against me, 
that I had enriched myself with the monies of the state ; whereas, 
it is a well known fact that, at the present moment, I have no 
other reliance for my subsistence than the pension assigned, and 
the debt due to me from the nation. Should any one know of 
funds belonging to me lodged in any foreign bank, I hereby 
convey them over to him, in order that he may distribute them 
as he pleases.* It has been said that it was a crime on my part, 


* The act of Casa-Mata was not carried into effect till the 2d of Fe- 
bruary, whilst at the commencement of December the convocatory address 
for the new congress was concluded. Hence it follows,that I had never 
thought of taking on myself the legislative power; neither was the assem- 
bling of the new congress, which it has been alleged was to make an offer 
of that kind to me, the real cause for raising the siege of Vera Cruz, and 
proceeding to the formation of the above-mentioned act. 

? The best proof that I did not enrich myself is, that I am not now rich, 
I have not even what I possessed at the time I undertook the establishment 
of independence. Far from appropriating any public property for my owa 
use, I did not even take from the Treasury the allowances granted to me. 
The junta of government ordered a million of dollars to be paid over to me 
out of the funds belonging to the abolished inquisition, and that I should 
be put in possession of lands equal to twenty a leagues in the interior 
provinces. Of all this I did not receiveeven arial. The congress ordered that 
whatever could be disposed of should be advanced to me for my expenses; 
and the constituent junta assigned me a million and a half of dollars 
annually. Nothing did I receive beyond what was indispensably necessary 
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first, to detain. some of the deputies of the congress; and secondly, 
to change the form of that assembly. I have already replied to 
these charges. It has moreover been insinuated that I did not 
respect private property, because I made use of the convoy of 
silver, amounting to one million two hundred thousand dollars, 
which left Mexico, destined to the Havannah, on the 22d of Oc- 
tober. To this I answer, that the congress, urged by government 
to provide means to meet the exigencies of the Treasury, specially 
empowered me to seize on any existing fund; and, at the same 
time, privately informed me, through the medium of some of the 
deputies, that they had the convoy in question in view when they 
conferred these powers on me: a circumstance which was not 
expressed in the decree, in order that, during the interval which 
necessarily must elapse before the arrangements for the seizure 
could be carried into effect, the owners might not have an oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing the amount respectively belonging to each. 
No funds remained to pay the army; the public functionaries 
were left destitute; the revenue was completely exhausted. no 
one disposed to lend ; and resources, which might. have been so- 
licited from some foreign power, required time, whilst the exi- 
gencies of the moment would admit of no delay." Notwithstanding 
this pressure, being fully sensible how much the property. of 
private individuals ought to be respected, I never should om 
agreed to the measure recommended by the congress, if I had not 
had sufficient motives for believing that in the convoy alluded to 
there were monies going to the Spanish government under feigned 
names ; and that, as it was, the whole of the property was destined 
to the Peninsula, where, collectively, it would be employed in 
encouraging the party opposed to the Mexicans. 

I conceive that I have thus successfully repelled the imputation 
levelled against me, in reference to the property seized. under 
convoy; more particularly, when, besides the above explanations 
respecting my impressions and the motives of my conduct, I can 
further add, that the foreigners who were enabled to prove that 
any part of the property seized belonged to them, obtained orders 
from me to receive immediate reimbursement. But, even granting, 


for my subsistence. Another proof that interest is not a ruling passion 
with me is, that when the million and a half of dollars were voted me, I 
appropriated a third part for the encouragement of mining. Neither did I 
enrich my own relatives by lucrative situations—I did nut bestow a place 
ona single one. Those who received any situations from me were fully 
entitled to them, in the strict order of promotion. 

Negotiations with an English house for a loan were on foot, and matters 
in a good train; but the final arrangement required six months, and the 
public wants were urgent and pressing. 
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which I am by no means disposed to do, that there was some- 
thing wrong in seizing the funds in question, to whom, let.me 
ask, ought the fault to be attributed ? To me, who had no power 
whatever to raise contributions, or loans ; or to the congress, who, 
during a period of eight months, had not supported the revenue, 
or devised a single financial plan? To me, who could not do other- 
wise than execute a peremptory law; or to the congress, who 
dictated it ? Through what fatality, therefore, does it happen, that 
my reputation is to suffer for what was no other than the effect 
of the indolence and malice of others ? 

The act of Casa-Mata served as a complete justification to my 
determinations with regard to the congress, taken in August 
and October. The political change effected by that act, was no 
other than the realisation of a plan at the time pursued by the 
conspirators within its walls. On this last occasion, no step did 
they take that was not exactly conformable to the charges result- 
ing from the examinations and preliminary proceedings instituted 
at the time some of the deputies were detained. The points on 
which the cry of alarm was first to be raised; the military corps 
most implicated ; the persons who were to direct the revolution; 
what was to be done with me and my family; what was to be 
decreed by the congress and the government, subsequently to be 
established—all is to be found on record in the preliminary pro- 
ceedings above mentioned. Yet, let me ask, what better proof 
could be required to show, that the detention of the deputies, the 
remodelling of the congress, and the seizure of the convoy, were 
not the real causes of the late change ? 

I several times endeavored to have an interview with the leaders 
of the opposite party, without being able to obtain more than a 
vague answer, conveyed in a private letter from Echavarri. No 
doubt they were withheld by the crime committed, and con- 
founded by their own ingratitude. They were enraged to see that 
they were treated with indulgence; and this is another proof of 
their weakness, notwithstanding they were well aware that I was 
always ready to pardon my enemies, and that I never availed 
myself of the authority which I held to avenge personal offences. 

The occurrences at Casa-Mata had served to unite the Republi- 
cans and Bourbonists, who never could have been reconciled to 
each other, unless it had been for the mutual object of destroying 
me. It was, therefore, the interest of this new party to throw off 
the mask as soon as possible, and make themselves known. This 
could not be done, without withdrawing me from the supreme 
command. I consequently resolved, as soon as I was able to 
return to the capital, to assemble the very same congress which 
had been remodelled, I then abdicated the crown, and requested 
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to be allowed to emigrate, a wish which I made known to the 
legislative power through the medium of’ the minister of foreign 
affairs. 

I surrendered up the supreme command, because I was then 
released from the obligations which, contrary to my own inclina- 
tions, led me on to obtain it. The country no longer required my 
services against external enemies—they had all disappeared, and, 
as regarded the internal ones, far from being useful, my presence 
might be injurious, as it would afford a pretext for its being said 
that the civil war, in that case inevitable, was entirely occasioned 
by my ambition, and operate as a motive for the parties to conceal 
their political hypocrisy for some time longer. I did not do it 
through a dread of my enemies—I know them all, and am well 
aware of their intrinsic worth. My resolution was formed, not 
because I had lost the good opinion of the people, or the love of 
the soldiery. I was fully confident that, if I raised my voice, the 
greater part of the troops would join the brave men who still 
accompanied me, and the few who remained would do the same 
at the first rencontre, or otherwise experience a defeat. . With 
greater reason did I = on the people, as many of the towns. had 
consulted me on the subject of the conduct they ought to pursue, 
in so critical an emergency, at a time when they all did not cease 
to obey my orders, in which I strictly enjoined them to remain 
tranquil, as being most conformable to their own interests and my 
reputation. In the department of state, as well as in the captain- 
general’s office of Mexico, the addresses of the principal towns will 
be found, together with my answers, all recommending peace, and 
that the effusion of blood should be avoided. 

The love of my country led me on to Iguala; it was my 
stepping-stone to the throne, and the same feeling caused me to 
descend from so dangerous a height. Still, at this distance, and 
after so long a lapse of time, I do not repent of having relinquished 
the sceptre, or of acting as I did. I quitted the land of —— 
after obtaining for it the blessings of freedom, in order to become 
a foreigner in another hemisphere, accompanied by my numerous 
and delicate family, destitute of all other means than the claims 
above mentioned, and a pension on which little reliance could be 
placed'by those who know what revolutions are, and the state in 
which I myself left Mexico. 

Persons will not be wanting who may attribute to a want of 
foresight, or weakness, on my part, the re-establishment of a 
congress, of whose irregularities I was fully aware, and whose 
members could not cease to be my most decided enemies. My 
reasons for this measure were, my anxiety that some known 
authority should remain, and because the assembling of another 
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congress required time, whilst existing circumstances allowed of no 
delay. If any other plan had been adopted, anarchy was inevitable, 
as soon as the parties discovered their real designs, when the 
dissolution of the state must necessarily have followed. Even on 
that occasion, I -wished to make the last sacrifice in behalf of my 
country. 

To this same congress did I leave the choice of the place where 
I was hereafter to dwell, as well as the appointment of the troops 
intended to accompany me as an escort, to the port of embarka-~ 
tion. ‘The congress fixed on a port in the Mexican gulph, and 
500 men, as an escort. I wished that the escort should be selected 
out of the troops who had withdrawn from my obedience and 
¢ommanded by General Bravo, whom I also chose out of the party 
opposed to me,' in order to show that it was no motive of dread 
that induced me to decline the contest, and lay down my arms, 
in order to deliver myself up into the hands of persons of whose 
bad faith I had already such fatal experience. ‘ 

The day on which I intended to leave Mexico I was unable to 
carry my design into effect, being prevented by the people. When 
the army which, without knowing why, was called the Liberating 
Army, entered the city, no demonstration was evinced that could 
be taken as a favorable reception. The troops were quartered, and 
the artillery posted in the principal avenues of the city. In the 
towns through which I passed, which were few, because care was 
taken to convey me from one estate to another, the people re: 
ceived me with the ringing of bells, and, notwi 
violence with which they were treated by my conductors, the 
inhabitants ran forth, anxious to see and give me the most sincere 
testimonies of their love and respect. After my departure from 
Mexico, the armed force restrained the people, who still hailed me 
with shouts of applause; and when the Marquess de Vivanco, 
in his character of general-in-chief, harangued the troops left by me 
in ‘Tacubaya, I had the mortification to hear them cry out, ** Long 
live Augustin the First,” and witness the disregard shown to his 
harangue. These and many others which, if they were mentioned, 
would not appear in the mere light of trifles, are demonstrations 
tending to show that my being withdrawn from the supreme 
command was by no means conformable to the general will. 

I had before declared, that as soon as I became sensible that my 
government had ceased to be agreeable to the people, or that my 
temaining at the head of affairs was likely to disturb the public 
tranquillity, I would willingly descend from the throne. I had 


* Of the troops I had in Tacubaya, I touk with me two out of each com- 
pany, in order to tranquillise the minds of the soldiers, and for them to 
allow me to depart. 
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further added, that if the nation chose a kind of government, in 
my opinion, injurious to it, I would not contribute to its establish- 
ment, because it is not in accordance with my principles to act 
contrary to what I consider just and expedient; but that I would 
nevertheless make no opposition, although it were in my power, 
and that I would abandon my country for ever. Such was the 
assurance which I gave, in October 1821, to the general junta of 
government, and repeatedly to the congress,’ as well as to the 
constituent junta and the troops. I repeated the same to many 
individuals, in private and in public. The time arrived—I kept 
my word; and I have to thank my persecutors for having afforded 
me the opportunity of manifesting to the world that my words 
were always in strict accordance with my sentiments. 

My greatest sacrifice has been to abandon a country at all times 
so dear to me; an idolised father, whose advanced age of 80 pre- 
vented me from bringing him with me; a sister, whom I cannot 
recollect without grief, and relatives and friends, who were my 
companions from my childhood, and whose society, in happier 
times, constituted the best part of my life. 

Mexicans! this record will reach you. Its principal object is 
to manifest to you that the best of your friends never rendered 
himself unworthy of the affection and confidence which you once 
lavished on him, Fatal to me as was your choice, my gratitude 
will end only with my life. When you instruct your children in 
the history of your country, inspire them with love for the first 
commander of the army which obtained for you a triple guarantee 
to your independence ; and if mine should ever require your aid 
and protection, remember that their father employed the best 
portion of his life in laboring to render you happy. Receive my 
last adieu, and may happiness attend you ! 


Country House, in the vicinity of Leghorn, 
September 27th, 1823. 


* I always expressed my sentiments frankly; and as a proof 1 appeak te 
what I said to the congress un taking leave. 
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To the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Goderich, First Lord 
Commissioner of His Majesty’s Treasury. 


The Memorial of HENRY BuRGESS, of 81, Lombard Street, 
in the City of London, 
SHOWETH; 

Tar your memorialist, feeling the greatest anxiety that your 
Lordship, and His Majesty’s present government, should adopt 
principles and recommend measures, in regard to the important 
subject of the currency, founded on a correct knowlege of the case; 
has determined, at the risk of being charged with presumption for 
so doing, forthwith to submit his reflections, on one part of this 
momentous subject, to your Lordship’s consideration. 

That your memorialist firmly believes, that ruin the most exten- 
sive, and misery the most aggravated, have been produced, solely 
because the government, the parliament, and public bodies, have 
all along proceeded to act on erroneous or defective information, 
in regard to the money and banking affairs of this country. 

That your memorialist, by much intercourse with bankers, 
deems himself thoroughly acquainted with their habits and opinions; 
but he prays, in a more especial manner, for your Lordship’s 
serious attention to his statement; because he has had very pecu- 
liar opportunities of observing the habits, and knowing the interests 
and opinions, of farmers, graziers, traders, and the secondary class 
of manufacturers: these, which in the aggregate form the great 
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central body of the industriows portion of the community ; on whom 
mainly depend the wealth, prosperity, and power of the state ; have 
never been properly consulted, as to the manner and degree in 
which their condition will be affected by arbitrary changes in the 
money affairs of the country. 

~ When viewed in ‘relation to the public and private money 
engagements of the kingdom, the general question of the currency 
is involved in perplexity and difficulty : your memorialist will there- 
fore not be guilty of the gross indiscretion of attempting to convey, 
by memorial, his reflections on any but that part of the subject 
which requires the immediate consideration and interposition of the 
government. He will, therefore, confine his observations to the 
Bank of England—to the private bank system,—and to the effect 
on bankers in geueral, and on the community, of establishing 
Branch Banks and suppressing country banks. 

When the remarkable effects of alatm, in the beginning of the 

year 1826, threatened to exterminate a great proportion of country 
bank-note circulation, your aiemotidlise was one who hastily 
adopted the erroneous opinion, that it-was the duty of the direc- 
tors of the Bank of England to establish branches to meet the 
émergency. ‘The extraordinary and unprecedented nature of that 
emergency, greatly exténuates any error of judgment. ‘The direc- 
tors of the Bank of England resolved to establish branches, to re- 
medy distressing temporary and local inconveniences. Looking at 
the early professions of the Bank directors, as set forth in open 
court by the governor, to limit their operations to ‘ places where 
the particular accommodation they had the power of furnishing 
was justly required ;”'—at their recent measures and their avowed 
purposes, no man of sense will deny that the present objects of the 
directors are ;—to prevent the circulation of all notes but those of 
the Bank of England, and to obtain all the most lucrative banking 
business of the country. ‘The first they will speedily endeavor to 
accomplish by a new law; the second, they will attam by offering 
cheaper terms to the public, and sinking the capital stock of the 
proprietors in establishing connexions, till all wealthy bankers are 
driven from the field of competition, and they have an undisturbed 
monopoly. 
The Bank of England was established, by royal charter, in the 
year 1696; and their Majesties confirmed the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England “ one body politic and cor- 
porate,” with “ perpetual succession ;” describing their motive “to 
be a desire to protnote the public good and benefit of our people, 
which in these presents is chiefly designed and intended.” 


* See the Timés newspaper, September 26th, 1826. 
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This company conducted their affairs, during 130 years, viz. from 
the year 1696) to the year 1826, wholly in Loudon; and they con- 
fined their operations almost exclusively to transactions with the 
government ; and with the chartered banks of Scotland and Ireland; 
and to making loans to merchants by discounting bills. During 
that period they scarcely interfered in any manner with the general 
banking business of the country. 

The Bank of England can receive but little of the surplus 
capital of the country, because it allows no interest for money 
deposited. ‘The giving of interest would, on its fixed and unre- 
versible principles, and under the management of almost any set of 
directors, soon cause ruin to the establishment ; yet the great cha- 
racteristic of the country banker is that of agent for the affluent, 
who employ bim to invest their surplus capital judiciously amongst 
the industrious. ‘The present constitution of society renders the 
borrowing of mouey from the rich, on interest, and lending it to the 
necessitous, so natural and urgent, that it was carried on for a | 
period in England, chiefly by scriveners ; encumbered with all the 
expenses, delays, technicalities, and formalities of law. No effort 
of human wisdom could devise a scheme better adapted to its 
purpose, than that of establishing country banks, to take the spare 
money of the wealthy, on interest, and lend it to men of industry im 
the vicinity ;—securing, in a manner the most easy and efficacious, 
advantages in common to those who labor, and those who, by their 
savings, can rest from labor. A system which, by diffusing 
capital promptly and efficiently amongst the productive classes, 
has, with the moral qualities of the people, caused this country. to 
rise in political importance above all other states, 

After the Bank of England had been established more than half 
a century, those causes began first to operate on an extended scale, 
and in a remarkable manner ; which, by increasing the productions 
of the mines, by extending manufactures, by giving enterprise to 
commerce, by improvements in agriculture, have afforded results 
unexampled in the history of nations. 

The principles of the Bank of England render it wholly unfitted 
to extend any effectual aid to those important causes, which in our 
day have produced such astonishing effects. But then, if ever, was 
the time, when the directors should have resolved on establishing 
Branch Banks; when the extended mining and manufacturing 
operations of the country needed the aid of new capital, to insure 
a successful and triumphant issue. Not when connexions had been 
formed— interests grown up, and ample capital furnished, and ju- 
diciously appropriated by other banks. The necessity forsuch aid 
was obvious, and its urgency may be known, by the fact, that ma- 
nufacturers, in some of the remote parts of Yorkshire and 
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Lancashire, were compelled to conduct all their banking transac- 
tions at Nottingham, 70 to 100 miles distant from their dwellin 
and factories; because there were no banks at Leeds or Sheffield, 
or any of the intermediate towns. These transactions were 
SS in the most cumbrous and expensive manner. Whena 

s merchant received a remittance of foreign bills of exchange, 
the only bank between his dwelling and London being situated at 
Nottingham ; his habit was to mount his horse, carry his bills 
thither to be discounted, and bring home the solid metal in his 
saddle-bags. 

The urgent and imperative wants of the people, made manifest 
by these circumstances, caused the great extension of the country 
bank system ; and with it the general banking interest of London, 
Banks, by being the points where money is collected, and whence 
it is distributed to the public, bear the same relation to the money 
affairs of a country, as markets and roads do to the productions. and 
commodities: they facilitate interchange, remove obstacles and 
delays in the transit ; and, in this manner, they all tend to increase 
productions and to diminish their cost. If those important moral 
* causes of the nation’s wealth and prosperity,—the skill, and 
industry, and genius of the people, could have derived no pecuniary 
succor but such as the Bank of England would afford, they might, 
in some of the most important departments of industry, have ceased 
to operate with the first efforts of the enterprising and laborious 
individuals ; who, by perseverance, and the effectual aid which they 
derived from banks, succeeded in opening to the country vast 
sources of wealth and power. 

The extraordinary consequences in all mining, manufacturing, 
and commercial operations, which have flowed from the application 
of capital, chiefly by the means of banks, are notorious, and may 
be estimated with tolerable accuracy by returns rendered by the 
customs, or excise, or stamp offices, or by some municipal or es- 
tablished authority ; but no similar estimate can be made of the 
effect produced by the same cause on the cultivation of the land, 
Some criterion by which to judge of this may, however, be afforded 
by the fact, that a land-owner, now living, increased his rental 
duriug his own life, from one and the same estate, from two thou- 
sand pounds per annum to twenty thousand pounds per annum; 
and the tenants were more prosperous, and richer, at the higher rent- 
charge than at the lower. ‘The effect was not caused by the prox- 
imity of the estate to a manufacturing or greatly «increasing 
population; bat by improved husbandry, the introducing and 
maintaining of which depended on the country bank system. 

In considering the wonderful effect produced by the stimulation 
which was given by the banking system of England to ingenuity and 
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labor, in all departments of industry, it is remarkable how little of 
this effect can be traced to the: Bank-of England, which, “‘in itself 
and by itself,”’ gave little, if any, direct support to the expanding 
energies of the people, who were engaged in agriculture, mines, and 
manufactures. No farmer, desirous of augmenting the produce of 
his fields, could aid his operations in husbandry, or add a hoof to 
the flocks and the herds in his pastures, by borrowing money ofthe 
Bank of England. The workmen in the mines have not been:paid 
in the money of that corporation; and in regard to manufacturers, 
though a few have obtained loans from the Bank of England,.and 
used its notes in paying wages, the number is so small as to prove, 
by the exception, the utter insignificance of the aid which any ope- 
rations in industry have received from that establishment. 

Nothing has rendered this country more famous than the 
perfection’ of its means for interior communication ;. yet, what 
association for constructing bridges or canals, roads or railways, 
has been supported by loans from the Bank of England? It was 
not money from this bank which converted the pestilential and 
useless marshes into healthy and luxuriant meadows; or which 
caused the rich corn-fields to rise on the sterile wastes. 

The country banking interest has grown up, principally, during 
the last seventy years, in afd of the energies of the country ; an in- 
terest which has, for a long time, been hike cause and effect, inti- 
mately connected with all the operations in industry, and is now 
inseparably blended with the means of national wealth. It may be 
said, generally speaking, that no farmer enters ona farm, without 
knowing previously whether, in case of a deficiency in: bis own 
means, the neighboring banker will, directly or indirectly, enable 
him to purchase stock; nor will be enter on extensive mmprove- 
ments, without knowing whether he will be supported by the same 
pecuniary aid, till the beneficial returns which noust result. from 
those improvements come to set him free. While the miner\and 
the manufacturer resort to country bankers for the means.of paying 
wages, as well as for assistance to keep their workmen employed 
and accumulate stock, during temporary but constantly, recurring 
periods of slackened demand, It is impossible to estimate accu- 
rately the magnitude of this interest. Noman acquainted with, the 
subject will deny, that in the personal property of bankers amenable 
for their engagements ; in the deposits committed to their charges 
and in their paper circulation, an .interest is combined of a magni- 
tude six times the extent of that which is comprised in the paper 
circulation, the deposits, and the capital stock of the. Bank of 


* See letter and communication from Lord Liverpool and Mr. Robinson, 
to the Governor and Deputy-governor of the Bank, January 13tb, 1826. .- 
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England. That, while the former derives its importance from being 
connected with the active classes in the community, the latter is 
known almost solely from its connexion with the government. 
Aad though it be an interest which cannot be accurately estimated, 
some criterion by which to judge of its importance may be afforded 
‘by the facts, that one banking company lent, at one time, to the 
farmers and traders of one county and the borders adjoining, a 
aillion sterling ; and that one co-partnership in the City of London, 
which derives its means and its importance entirely from the coun- 
try banking interest, has, in some periods, discounted a much 
greater amount in a single year, than the Bank of England has 
discounted during the same year. 

The operations of industry having become dependent, to a vast 
extent, on the functions of the country banker, all rents and all 
incomes derived from fixed property (other than government 
security) must be greatly affected by the prosperity or adversity of 
the banking interest. 

Is this an interest for the subversion of which the power and 
resources of the Bank of England must be applied? When all the 
processes of industry have become almost identified with the coun- 
try bank system, and are continued by its means, is it wise so to 
risk the disturbance of capital, and the breaking up of establishments 
which afford employment to the laborers? When men of property 
and character have devoted their time and talents to establishing a 
business, requiring the most particular and anxious attention, on 
principles which will afford security to the lender of money, and 
benefit to the borrower, is it just to endeavor to deprive them of 
the fruits of experience, by the unfair competition of Branch Banks 
from the Bank of England? Can this design be accomplished, 
without imminent danger to the prosperity of the community, and 
to the resources of the state? 

The Bank of England is unfitted, by its constitution and the 
principles of its action, to perform the general banking business of 
the country. If the principles were unobjectionable, that vigilant, 
minute, never-relaxing attention which is indispensable m the 
banking business, rarely can be met with in delegated functionaries, 
whether directors or managers ; a circumstance which must render 
Branch Banks, at places remote from the Bank of England, 
eminently hazardous. The essence of the banking business is, that 
those who practise it can render constant attention to individual 
circumstances. The directors of the Bank of England will lend 
only for a stated period, and in a particular manner; and they 
require repayment, on a fixed day, of the whole sum. Other 
bankers will Jend for a longer or a shorter period, on one kind of 
security or another, to be regulated by circumstances; and they 
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will ‘take back the sum lent at once, or at various times, in whole 
or in part, according to the convenience of the borrower. 

That the principle of the Bank of England is monopoly, to the 
heart’s core of its system, is manifest; and this master vice will 
taint all its proceedings, and produce every where the same conse- 
quences in society. By discounting large sums, it affords facilities 
to the powerful to enter on speculations, and conduct enormous 
establishments. By refusing to discount small bills, it debars the 
struggling man, of little means, of its advantages. It refuses all 
accommodation to those who can perfect their operations only by 
long-continued persevering efforts ; therefore, all processes in agri- 
culture, and most of those in mining and manufacturing concerns, 
must proceed without its influence, or be abandoned for the want 
of it, Its principal transactions with the public being by means of 
discounting bills, it affords encouragement to middle men, who deal 
ouly by wholesale: men who, by means of discounting at the Bank 
of England, can at any time cause a glut, or produce an artificial 
scarcity 5; and who can thus throw the concerns of those who are 
engaged in producing, or those who purchase for the consumers, 
into ruinous confusion. No man of good credit, prudence, and 
industry, can borrow money of the Bank of England, but by means 
of a bill of that particular kind which their rules prescribe ; but any 
such man can borrow money of a country banker, so, long as he 
retams the qualities of prudence and industry. The directors take 
no cognisance of personal conduct; accordingly, any specious man, 
who has once established his credit with them, and opened a 
discount account at the Bank of England, or any of its branches, 
may raise money so long as he can create bills fashioned according 
to their particular regulations. But any man who desires to con- 
tnue, from tume to time, to borrow money of a country banker, 
must retain his character of prudence and imtelligence, which first 
guaranteed the loan. Hence one system offers a premiam for 
raising money by dexterous expedients and accommodation, and 
leads to gambling habits of speculation m commerce: the other 
gives encouragement to skill, and labor, and perseverance inal 
departments of industry, and not alone m those where bills greatly 
prevail. The leading principle of the Bank of England acts so as 
to. deny all assistance to the man who is engaged in producing things 
of value by continued labor, and to afford all encouragement'to 
sharp and cunning met of the market, who deal and deal, and cause 
the same commodity to pass through a dozen hands, without 
changing in any respect its form or texture, or adding to its intrinsic 
value ; consequently, all operations in agriculture, all mining pro- 
cesses, and all operations in manufactures, wherein labor is a sen 
constituent of price, are excluded from its influence. 
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What an important distinction this is, in a country where 
employment for labor is the one thing wanted! ‘To devise the 
means of profitable occupation for the people is that problem, to 

solve which every aspiring statesman trims his midnight lamp, while 
his hoary elders look on with despairing meditation. 

There are other and important objections to the extension of the 
Bank ‘of England system. It is not an evil solely because by sup- 
pressing country banks it will cause capital to be drawn from the 
long-established occupations of industry ; but it is an evil of great 
magnitude, because, in the practical application, its direct tendency 
is to produce effects exactly the opposite of those which a wise 
man would desire. 

During the last forty years of the last century, when the laborious 
were attracted by the discoveries and inventions of genius to new 

, and the energies of industry were becoming more and more 
extended and developed, capital was the one thing needed: the 
directors of the Bank then withheld all assistance from the country. 
Now, when capital has become abundant, they endeavor to force 
an additional supply of it ; and they force it too, where it is least 
required. Bills being the most convertible of all securities for loans, 
and affording the greatest certainty of a quick return of capital, all 
temporary holders of surplus money seek bills for temporary 
investment ; consequently, there is-a tendency to draw all floating 
capital to the seats of commerce and manufactures, where bills 
abound. It is in the undertakings in husbandry, and among small 
traders, that capital is deficient. Many farmers are prevented from 
cultivating their farms most advantageously, or from making any 
improvements on the land, because they have not money enough to 
buy that kind of live stock, or to raise that sort of crop, best adapt- 
ed to their purpose. It is a gross fallacy, and betrays excessive 
ignorance of the subject, to suppose that country bankers are too 
prone to lend money to farmers. The return of the money being 
always at an uncertain, and often at a distant point of time ; and 
there being no current transactions to render profit to bankers ; 
there has, from the year 1815 to this moment, been a great reluc- 
tance to lend money to farmers. In those parts of the country, 
where agriculture and the rearing and feeding of cattle occupy the 
people, much money is deposited in the banks on interest ; but of 
any given quantity of money so deposited by rich farmers and 
graziers, not more than one-fourth is lent by the bankers to farmers 
of inferior property; and the remaining three-fourths is lent to 
merchants, manufacturers, and traders. ‘The great merchants and — 
manufacturers of England are enabled, by this state of things, to 
borrow money in so great abundance, and on terms so easy, that 
they are induced to employ large sums in mining, manufacturing, 
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and commercial undertakings abroad. In this manner rival interests 
are encouraged to grow up in foreign states, Arbitrary changes in 
banking affairs, introduced, and threatened to be introduced, by 
«A bill» for the further ‘regulation of bankers,” have’ induced 
bankers to draw in, gradually, much of their money from farmers, 
to whom they have, for a long time, lent it reluctantly ; and this is 
thrown into great masses in London, and thence forced into those 

icular channels of commerce which are already too full. 10 this 
state of things, the directors of the Bank attempt to force an over- 
flowing supply in the same channels. ‘I'he effect of this com- 
bination of circumstances cannot fail to be injurious to British 
interests. ‘The directors of the Bank of England, by offering to 
lend money on bills alone, and pushing their agents into districts 
where excess in the currency is always generated by means of bills, 
have ‘adopted a glaring error in principle, which will lead to perni- 
cious consequences. 

Having shown the evil tendency of the Branch Bank  sys- 
tem in a general sense, a very few words will be sufficient to 
show its particular danger, local, personal, or tem 

In a manufacturing district, it would be a great evil io have the 
supply of money to pay wages suddenly stopped. Yet, when the 
exchanges become disordered, and a great amount of gold is ex- 
ported, alarm ensues. Coin is hoarded : the Bank is pressed for 
gold: the directors have no resource but to stop, all at once, their 
accommodation, from all who have sought relief and’ assistance 
from Branch Banks. ‘They have no sympathy with individuals ;° 
and their rule cannot be relaxed for particular cases, however 
urgent or distressing. The gold in their coffers must not be 
exhausted—a catastrophe which nothing can prevent but sedling 
up the conduits by which money flowed from the Bank to the 
public. At such a juncture, none but those who have absolute 
demands can get money at a Branch Bank. Works will be in- 
stantly stopped, workmen dismissed, and misery will ensue. The 
country bankers, at such crises, dare not‘ hazard their reputation 
by refusing to continue any stipulated accommodation, or suddenly 
drawing in advances ; but they take their own locked-up securities, 
and seek temporary aid from other great depositories of .capital. 
The Bank of England can ‘resort to no third party for relief, ex- 
cept the government. In times when paper circulation becomes 
discredited, the mere act of changing one kind of paper for another 
stems the demand for gold ; and thus, time is gained for counter- 
acting proceedings which will bring matters right. 

Excess in paper circulation is far more likely to be promoted 
by Branch Banks than by country banks; partly, though not solely 
or principally, because their terms of business are cheaper. Seven 
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parts out of eight of all demands on country bankers who failed in 
the crisis of the year 1825-6, have been paid im full. If country 
banks had been suppressed before that period, and Branch Banks 
had existed in their places, and an equal demand for gold had 
prevailed, would seven out of eight parts of all demands have been 
aid in so short a space of time by the Bank of England, at the 
int standard? Five days of continued general demand for gold 
would have closed the Bank of England, or have brought: out a 
compulsory government-paper to its support. Is it expedient to 
adhere to the law which compels all payments to be made in gold 
when demanded? . It is considered to. be so important, that one 
of the alleged motives for establishing Branch Banks was to pre- 
vent excess, which would endanger it. To take a commodity into 
a full market, and offer it at a reduced price, is a curious mode of 
lessening supply. Comparative cheapness will bring custom, and 
Branch Banks will, in time, acquire business... They are already 
resorted to more and more for receiving dividends on stock; and 
the profound secrecy kept respecting all bill transactions, together 
with the cheapness, will induce traders to discount at the Branch 
Banks, wherever bills are: much muse. No device within human 
skill, to adopt, could so infallibly cause the law which coinpels cash 
payments to be broken, as that of suppressing country bank notes 
and. country banks, and substituting the notes of the Bank of 
England and Branch Banks. ‘Khe system, therefore, cannot be 
established, without producing the greatest danger to the Bank of 
England, and enormous evil in the country. 

Your memorialist having stated his reasons, at some length, against 
the establishment of Branch Banks as an exclusive system, must 
bestow a brief notice on the consideration that it may go on ad- 
vantageously, band in hand, with the private bank system. 

The directors will either succeed in their object, or they will not. 
If they cannot succeed, the present state of uncertainty and appre- 
hension should be put an end to immediately, by the entire aban- 
donment of the scheme; but if they do succeed, and take from 
country bankers all their wealthy customers, and those who are 
engaged in most extensive traffic, the other classes (the most im- 

. portant in regard to raising or matusing the productions which 
constitute permanent national wealth) must be abandoned ; because 
the extensive traders and the opulent members of the community 
are those alone on whom bankers can depend for repayment of 
loans, or assistance in sudden emergencies. ‘To this cause, and 
the alarm engendered in the minds of bankers regarding the effects 
which may flow from chimerical attempts to improve the banking 
system, must be ascribed the late and present difficulty in em- 
ploying money. ‘The country bankers draw it im from the many 
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who were employing it, in small portions, in operations of industry 
in England, and lend it to a wealthy agent in London, who relends 
jt to some enormous capitalist engaged in advancing loans to 
foreign states, or in.some mining or other speculations abroad. 
This process is in extensive though in silent operation; and it 
will, in the end, produce enormous evil. Banking transactions 
are amongst the most hidden of all the operations of commerce; 
to which cause must be ascribed, in great measure, the injurious 
proceedings of public bodies in regard to bankers. By collecting, 
from various sources, a mass of individual cases, the truth might 
be demonstrated. Your memorialist will cite one of these cases; 
He is acquainted with a country banker, who, till of late, generally 
employed all his surplus capital amongst the industrious in the 
neighborhood of his bank. He has recently, for a considerable 
time, lent £100,000. to a wealthy agent in London, at a low rate 
of interest, who has again lent that and other sums to a great house 
in the city, engaged in working mines in Sweden. Another city 
firm is adopting measures for working mines in Asia. In this 
manner do these chimerical changes work, which have been intro- 
duced in banking concerns. Capital is withdrawn from the humble 
sources of industry, producing misery in the homesteads of English- 
men, to aid the distant speculations of some overgrown capitalist 5 
the glittering evidences of whose wealth, and his influence in the 
higher circles of society in the metropolis, has been a prolific source 
of error in deciding this question. 

Let any considerate man, acquainted with the country, take a 
survey of England; look at her present productions; regard her 
state fifty years back; search into the causes of her present con~ 
dition ; and consider what will be the effect of suppressing country 
banks, and establishing, very partially, in a few places only, Brauch 
Banks of England, and he will be convinced of the danger attend- 
ing this change of system. 

The design of your memorialist being to implore the attention 
of your Lordship and the government to a just consideration of 
the effects of the present proceedings of the directors of the Bank 
on the welfare of the people, be abstains from adverting, in any 
detailed manner, to the effect of the same proceedings on the 
interests of Bank Stock proprietors. The evidences of the ex- 
treme danger to those interests, hazarded by the establishment of 
Branch Banks, are distinct and palpable to all who are acquainted 
with the principles of banking. But there is another view of these 
measures, besides that which bankers take. Nothing can be 
worse, in principle, than that the character of practical paymaster 
of the Exchequer should be blended in the same person with him 
who claims on the Exchequer. It is manifestly unfit that the 
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bankers of the state should be the general bankers of the public, 
who have demands on the state. The Branch Banks obtain 
powers to receive dividends : thus, the servants of the Bank enter 
their offices.to obtain payment from the servants of the Bank, Is 
it wise, in this manner, to remove the safeguards against fraud, 
and to relax the rules made to prevent the commission of crime, 
after we have seen that a single servant of the Bank could defraud 
the establishment of nearly half.a million sterling, under the imme- 
diate superintendance of bis masters? 

Still less is your memorialist disposed to enter on that political 
part of the subject, which relates to the constitutional danger of 
investing any body of men with so much power as that which the 
directors of the Bank are grasping at. Your memorialist believes 
that the sum is not less than a hundred millions sterling, which is 
deposited by the public in private banks. When the private banks 
are subverted, or greatly injured, a great ‘part of this sum may be 
in the Bank of England; which, combined with the whole paper 
circulation of the kingdom in the same hands, might give the 
means to an unprincipled and ambitious minister, in times of 
political commotion, by caballing with a subservient directory, to 
usurp the sceptre of the state. Or he might set at nought the 
watchfulness of parliament. If the Commons refuse to grant the 
supplies, money may be had from the Bank till a more convenient 
parliament can be summoned. 

That the directors are full of integrity, and the minister full of 
honor, does not render the assumption of possible evil, in an 
extreme case, absurd. If it be shown that the principle, pushed 
to the extreme, leads to these consequences,—any degree of evil, 
short of the extreme, may fairly be anticipated. 

Viewed in whatever light they may be, the present proceedings 
of the Bank are pregnant with evil. ‘They tend to destroy all the 
results of experience and judgment, in regard to the employment 
of labor ; to cause capital to be drawn from industry in the country to 
be employed on industry in great towns and foreign states ; to wrest 
it from those occupations wherein the returns are remote, the em- 
ployment of labor regular and Jong-continued, and fortunes are 
slowly made and rarely lost, to be employed in speculative under- 
takings. ‘They disturb the institutions of industry, and introduce 
disorder into the avocations of all below the first class, whose 
pursuits depend on the temporary or permanent application of 
other capital than their own.’ Habits have been formed, the sup- 
ply of productions arranged, masters and servants have been fixed 
in engagements, according to the country bank system. Flabits, 
settled and undisturbed for generations, have, as to their effects in 
Society, all the force of laws. The common law of the land is 
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deduced from the customs of the people. We boast justly of out 
laws,which secure property; and we say that the security of pro- 
perty is a pre-eminent cause of the nation’s greatness. If men of 
prudence and industry be turned from their pursuits, and have 
their capital destroyed, by violent changes in the money affairs of 
the country, the breaking up of the laws could do them no greater 
injury, than they suffer by the breaking up of a co-existent custom 
by which they live. 

Your memorialist would here leave the case, and proceed to 
the considerations which grow out of it, and the remedy to be 
applied ; but there are some circumstances which require notice, 
to prevent false inferences, or erroneous and dangerous conclu- 
sions, 

Your memorialist believes that he has thought too deeply, and 
observed too closely, to be deceived, in regard to this question, by 
those fitful changes in our affairs, which delude the transient or 
distant observer. He is contemplating the effects, not of a day, a 
month, or a year; but of a series of years. The malignant princi- 
ples on which he is animadverting are not yet fully introduced. 
After they have become firmly established, the effects will not be 
suddenly destructive, like a conflagration; but they will be weak- 
ening, wasting, withering, like the malaria. 

We are told of great improvements in several departments of 
industry, and it is true; but it is principally in those parts of the 
country where internal bills of exchange are much used—a species 
of circulation of great power in commerce ; because, as capitalists 
consider bills the best security for temporary and quickly return- 
able loans, it is that in which money is most promptly and exten- 
sively invested :—it has great power to revivify quickly, after the 
first favorable change has taken place; but it is, at the same 
time, compared with any circulation under the control of country 
bankers, of tenfold danger, by its tendency to excess. 

Another circumstance likely, with the superficial, to lead to 
erroneous conclusions, is, that public opinion, in so far as it is 
mavifested in periodical publications, is against the country bank 
system. ‘The ignorance of some of the conductors of the public 
press, is precisely of the same kind as that which actuated the riot- 
ers, during the time when provisions were scarce, in the last age. 
Then, mobs were stimulated to burn corn-stacks, because bread 
was dear: now, the best way of sustaining oppressive taxation, is 
to ruin and destroy a great portion of the payers of taxes, and 
weaken those that remain. 

A third circumstance is, that the bankers themselves make no 
efforts to defend their rights, and evince no approbation of those 
who do. Being the depositaries of the surplus capital of the 
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country, and having an additional capital, by the use of their own 
paper circulation, great power has been intrusted to them. Con- 
sidering the nature of this power, it has generally been exercised 
by them with wonderful discretion and remarkable wisdom. But 
in many bankers, it has most naturally engendered a loftiness of 
deportment, which makes them treat with neglect, and sometimes 
with contempt, those who rise up in public to defend them. 
Some would rather retire to their estates, and live on their private 
incomes, than trouble themselves to prove that they are, by their 
office, bencfactors—the dispensers of good throughout the circles 
of their influence. This, however, is no question of the manners 
or feelings of bankers. It is the community which suffers. Sub- 
vert the country bankers; make the directors of the Bank of 
England and the managers of its Branch Banks the sole bankers 
of the public; exact for a time the present amount of taxes, and 
the state of England will very nearly resemble the present con- 
dition of Spain. Or the Bank or State currency will be reduced 
in value, as that of Russia is. 

_ If your memorialist has succeeded in proving the absurdity of 
the principle, and the danger attending the operation of the Branch 
Bank system, there remains only to notice the reasons alleged for 
its adoption. 

The country bankers have been charged with being the encou- 
ragers and supporters of speculation. ‘The term speculation, from 
meaning a mental process of inquiry and contemplation, has been 
so degraded; and, in its mercantile application, it has been so 
bandied and abused, that it is difficult to know the extent of this 
change. Speculation may mean, any process by which labor or 
capital is risked for an uncertain return: to commit the first seed 
to the earth by the wild hunter, or to cultivate the marshes of 
Holland ; to hew a basin to catch the drippings of a rock; to 
construct docks for the navy of Britain; to dig for coal on the 
side of a Yorkshire hill, or to sink a million sterling in the mines 
of the Cordilleras. But if it be meant to charge country bankers 
with employing money to monopolise commodities for the pur- 
peer of enhancing prices ; or with embarking it, on crude know- 
ege and without experience, on distant objects, which, at the 
best, are amongst the most hazardous and uncertain of human 
enterprises ; your memorialist fearlessly denies the charge, and he 
makes the denial on no slight authority. Few men are more ex- 
tensively acquainted than he is with the habits and practices of 
bankers. He has not, however, limited his information to that 
derived from bankers ; but he has inquired, respecting this matter, 
of other persons, in most of the principal towns of England; and 
he believes that more than nine-tenths of all the people who em- 
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barked money in the mining speculations across the Atlantic, dwell 
generally within sixty miles of London. The engaging in these 
mining undertakings, with such knowlege as the shareholders 
possessed, may be adduced as proof of the most powerful unextin- 
guishable love of speculation ; or a desire to obtain wealth at a 
dash, and not by the means of industry. 

The directors of the Bank of England having resolved to esta- 
blish Branch Banks, not, as they at first alleged, to supply a de- 
ficiency on an emergency, but obviously and avowedly for the 
purpose of making the whole paper circulation of the kingdom 
that of the Bank of England; and for the obvious purpose, though 
it is not yet publicly avowed, of subverting country banks, have 
adopted the groundless charge against country bankers, on which 
this important rule was founded. If Branch Banks were establish- 
ed because country bankers “ supported, fostered and encou- 
raged”* speculation, none of the directors should be chargeable 
with encouraging, fostering and supporting speculation. This is 
a most invidious part of the subject, repugnant to the feelings 
of your memorialist ; but if a system connected by habit with all 
people who live not in great cities be upturned, and one foreign to 
the habits of the people, and entirely unfitted to their pursuits, be 
attempted to be raised on its ruins; it becomes a most important 
duty to examine the premises on which the necessity of so great a 
change is enforced. The allegation is untrue, speaking compa- 
ratively, when applied to country bankers ; but it is true that the 
Bank directors have engaged, individually, in some of the most 
hazardous and unwise speculations to an incredible extent. If the 
new system be persevered in, a perfect exposition of the conduct of 
the directors should be made to the public, whose entire and ex- 
clusive confidence is sought to be obtained for them. It is hoped, 
however, that one example, selected from a number, will suffice 
to show the incredible folly of setting aside country bankers, and 
intrustinog the whole circulating medium of the country, and the 
principal banking operations of the kingdom, to the management 
of such men. 

The following example is not taken from the private conduct of 
individuals ; but from a public source, open to examination. ‘The 
actions of Bank directors, in their corporate capacity, are hidden 
in suspicious mystery : it would not, however, be difficult to trace 
also, in their corporate character, a corresponding weakness. 

Mining undertakings in another hemisphere, even with compe- 
tent knowlege, must be amongst the most hazardous of commercial 
enterprises. Without knowlege, what are they? ‘They are so 


* Letter to the Governor of the Bank. See p. 441. 
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bad, that a single well-authenticated case of this kind, established 
against Bank directors, ought, with the proofs before adduced in 
favor of the country bank system, to have such an effect on public 
opinion, as to cause the instant abandonment of the Branch Bank 
system, and to force the directors to circumscribe their actions 
within the former circle of their operations. 

The Anglo-Mexican Mining Company was established in the 
early part of the year 1824, at a time when the commonest dis- 
cerament should have pointed out to the national regulators of the 
currency the necessity of increased circumspection, and the mad- 
ness of such an undertaking. It was divided into 10,000 shares, 
of £100. per share. The amount of £85. per share has actually 
been paid, The company has not yet received a single ounce of 
metal from their agents, except some which was obtained to pro- 
mote a traffic in shares. ‘The present market value of a share, in- 
stead of £85. the cost price, is £28. per share. In this company, 
some of the late and present Bank directors have an enormous capi- 
tal invested. 

A practice has been introduced in the City of London, of buying 
and selling great quantities of commodities, without any intention in 
the parties of becoming possessed of, or ceasing to hold, the things 
so bought and sold: the difference between the market value and 
the sale-price is ascertained on a given day, the amount of the differ- 
ence reckoned, and the money paid, ‘The extent to which this sort 
of gambling has been carried in the article of tallow is so great, 
that to compare it with the most desperate and extensive gambling 
ever practised by any of the broken country bankers, would be com- 
paring the marbles lost at taw by a school-boy, with the bets lost 
‘on a borse-race. The centre and moving principle of this exten- 
sive gambling is assuredly no country banker, nor the associate, 
now or heretofore, of acountry banker, So many Bank directors 
are conspicuous for having their names, at one and the same time, 
amongst the directors of many of the new companies, that a suspi- 
cion exists with grave and sensible men, not very unreasonable, 
that the management of the circulating medium is desired, as a 
means by which the desperate game of individual speculation may 
be played with more certainty. The prices of commodities and 
shares and marketable securities, depend greatly on the quantity of 
money; which indeed becomes, after a time, as regards all things 
that are sold daily in the great marts, almost the sole regulator of 
prices. By suddenly enlarging or contracting the amount of the 
currency, wealth may be dispensed, or ruin inflicted, in a manner 
unknown to all but those who are within the magic circle. The 
directors alone know the amount of gold in the Bank —the amount 
of bank-notes in circulation, ‘They see the first indications of a fo- 
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reign demand for gold; all their actions are shrouded in secrecy ; and 
their conduct is practically subject to no responsibility. By extend- 
ing their influence to the whole kingdom, how terrific the power ! 

Is this then a state of things to be desired? Are such men to 
have the power of supplanting, by their mercenaries, discreet 
bankers ; whose characters and property are pledged to the public 
for their conduct? Is a stranger'to be sent, like a picket-serjeant, 
to turn ‘out men who have long enjoyed the confidence of their 
tieighbors ; and are settled in their respective circles, in the inter- 
course of mutual aid and good fellowship? Must the ancient land- 
owner let these men decide whether bis estate may be granted to 
his old tenantry, or be made into a worthless waste? Shall they 
have the power, by augmenting profits at one time, to create habits 
of extravagance in the young trader, only to plunge him into dis- 
grace and misery when he becomes surrounded by a family? Shall 
the hard-working farmer have the result of years of toil and care 
blasted in a day, because nien who know nothing of their native 
country have suddenly resolved to contract the currency? It is a 
fearful responsibility which the directors are assuming, and they 
are utterly incompetent to comprehend the tendency of their actions. 

Your memorialist now proceeds to describe the first effect which 
will be produced by the present revolutionary measures in banking 
affairs ; and to pray for the interposition of government to avert 
an evil, while the administration has the power to apply a remedy. 

The banking business, by conferring great pecuniary power, and 
combining much general influence, offers the strongest allure- 
ments to ambition and mercantile enterprise: it affords the great- 
est facility for indulging an ardent and sanguine spirit. Con- 
sidering its fanctions and properties, nothing in the commercial 
history of England so eminently displays the qualities of prudence ~ 
and intelligence, as the conduct of the country bankers. Close 
observation, and much patient reflection, have fixed this opinion so 
firmly in the mind of your memorialist, that he desires to repeat, 
emphatically, his conviction of its incontrovertible truth. He is 
aware of most, if not of all, the very remarkable exceptionable cases 
amongst the ruined bankers. ‘The evil, in nearly the whole of those 
cases, however, took root when the practice of country banking 
was comparatively new, and false principles were incautiously 
adopted. The origin of all those contemplated cases of magnitude, 
without one exception, may be traced to a train of circumstances 
antecedent to the year 1816. 

That a business of such peculiar delicacy should, in so short a 
period, have been brought to its present perfection, must appear to 
any man capable of appreciating the circumstances most remark- 
able. The weak or imprudent bankers have paid the penalty of 
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their folly, and are swept away. But they are not gone without 
having, by their example, placed immovably in the minds of the 
survivors the most important moral. Who could weakly imagine 
that, in such a business, perfection in practice would be acquired 
all at once? Events have now fixed, it may be said, almost univer- 
sally, sound banking principles in the minds of bankers, by the 
guidance of which their conduct will be regulated. Rendered wise 
by otee and experience, is it at this juncture that the private 
bankers will quietly walk out of a field which they have assiduously 
cultivated with anxiety and perseverance, and in which they have 
invested their capital, to see the Bank directors take possession of 
it? Will they surrender their rights, on reasons alleged against their 
characters? If they do, they not only abandon, supinely, their in- 
come and property, but they are also criminal participators in the 
aspersions on their honor. If they, who best know the truth, thus 
acquiesce in the charge, your memorialist must acknowlege his 
own error, in declaring the charge to be groundless. But if they 
do not thus surrender their property, station, and character, what 
must be the consequences? A division of the private bank interest 
from that of the Bank of England—a perfect union of the private 
bankers, and a struggle for supremacy. 

It is to this, the first remarkable effect, to which the attention and 
consideration of the government is earnestly besought. The inte- 
rests of the Bank of England, and those of the private banker, have 
gone on together, with mutual harmony and good-will, for a cen- 
tury and a quarter; the latter having regarded the former as their 
natural guardians and protectors. To the Bank of England the 
private bankers have resorted in cases of danger ; the notes of that 
establishment have always been held in the coffers of the bankers, 
’ as the reserve-guards, to serve them in emergencies and unusual 
cases, in the country; and in London they have been used as the 
means of making ordinary payments, and effecting the transfer of 
those prodigious sums which pass daily from one banker to another, 
in this the great centre and exchange of the money affairs of the 
kingdom. The most intelligent bankers calculate the amount so 
used, by the private bankers in London and the country, at ten 
millions sterling. 

Your memorialist has a strong conviction that, when the truth 
of the case has been made clear to his Majesty’s government, not 
by the foregoing statement alone, but by inquiry, rightly directed 
amongst the people fittest to render information, this important 
matter will be set right by your Lordship’s interposition. He be- 
lieves that the losses by Bank Stock proprietors, if the Branch Bank 
system be persevered in and extended, will be enormous, for many 
years. He relies so implicitly on the sincerity of the directors, 
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when they declare that the new ‘system was introduced on public 
grounds, and not for the emolument of the Bank Stock proprietors ; 
that his belief in their readiness to abandon the Branch Bank sys- 
tem, on the first intimation, from the proper authority, of its inex- 
pediency, is unbounded. His faith in the determination of the 
government to restore this question, as far as the Bank of England 
and private bankers are concerned, to the state in which it was two 
years ago, is so powerful, that he will allude, in the briefest manner, 
to what he conceives will be the duty of the government, if the 
Bank directors should resolve on a perseverance in error. 
Contemplating: the adherence of the directors to the new system, 
Branch Banks will be continued, and their number will be multi- 
plied. If lucrative business cannot be acquired on the present 
rules, the business at Branch Banks will be conducted on the same 
principles as those of the country bankers; only the rates will be 
cheaper, to induce custom. As im all other large undertakings, 
where the competition amongst powerful people is great, so in this ; 
a part of the capital stock of the proprietors must be hazarded, 
and, during a long period, sunk, to establish connexions. This 
must, in the end, inevitably lead to a perfect division of the private 
bank interest from that of the Bank of England. After the two 
interests are become thoroughly severed in twain, by the wedge of 
the Branch Bank system, the amount of ten millions of the notes of 
the Bank of England, held at all times by private bankers, (an essen- 
tial part of the capital of that corporation, which is derived from cir- 
culation,) will be used by private bankers no longer ; but gold, and 
notes of some five or six persons, who will be associated in London 
for the purpose of making a currency for the use of bankers and 
their immediate friends, will be substituted. That this will be, after 
the arrangements are completed,—easy of accomplishment,—effec- 
tual to its purpose,—and of permanent duration, must be evident to 
all who look closely and analytically at the subject. Great as the 
amount of the circulation will be, there can be no question that the 
credit of five or six persons will be all-sufficient for the purpose, 
both in London and the country. A single individual in North 
America possesses a credit equal in extent to that which is pos- 
sessed by any of the chartered banks in the United States. ‘The 
validity of the credit of the bankers’ bank-note will be stamped by 
the private bankers, who are the meters of credit. In the same 
manner precisely as they now use the Bank of England notes, and 
to the same extent as they now aid the circulation of Bank of Eng- 
land notes, they will afford universal currency to their own adopted 
notes, because they alone will issue them to the public. In the 
present unjust and restrictive state of the law respecting bankers, 
this scheme, therefore, must be successful; even without that col- 
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lateral encouragement and support, which it will be the interest of 
the government to render the new establishment. 

If matters be forced to this extremity; and there is no denying 
that the blind confidence of Bank Stuck proprietors may allow any 
extremity of folly to be perpetrated in their name; the govern- 
ment will undoubtedly regard the new establishment as a nucleus 
of a second national bank; which, by the rivalship engendered, will 
afford facilities and accommodation, that the administration must 
desire to render available for the public service. The government 
may find it expedient to borrow, on interest, a great part of the 
floating capital, which will be created by the circulation of the 
notes of the new establishment, to pay off that part of the debt, 
due to the Bank of England, which is not permanent. By placing 
a government mark on all notes to the amount of the money 
borrowed, the notes of the new bank would be received im- 
mediately, in payment of all the revenues of the state and the 
church,—of all colleges, bodies corporate, associated companies, 
and landed proprietors; and by this means, a more entire confi- 
dence, and a more free and extended currency, would, at once, be 
secured to the notes of the new establishment, than have at any 
time been obtained for the same amount of the notes of the Bank 
of England. Can any reasonable man doubt of the readiness of 
the government to seek this important advantage? Will every 
succeeding ministry continue to be fettered in their transactious 
with the Bank directors, because of the floating debt due to that 
corporation? Will not parliament say, Subject us no longer to 
having terms dictated to us by the Bank, because there is no 
other establishment sufficiently powerful to enter on the largest 
contracts, For example, though your memorialist does not say 
that the terms of the dead-weight loan were not, considering the 
absence of competition, tolerably fair, at the time of making the 
contract; yet no man will deny, that the Bank bas by that contract 
obtained an enormous profit, which the public has lost. 

Every consideration, of policy leads to the conclusion, that the 
government could not, altogether, withhold its immediate counte- 
nance and support from the new establishment, without neglecting 
the public interests, 

Regarding it as the nucleus, out of which would grow a second 
national bank, that within six years might be apportioned out to 
proptietors in shares, what can prevent six wealthy men setting 
up forthwith such a bank in London. Connexions the most 
valuable, and a circulation for its notes almost exclusive against 
Bank of England notes, might at once be secured, by the six 
partners in this bank opening proposals for creating, in the year 
1833, a stock bank similar to the Bank of England, and confining 
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subscriptions for the shares to the general body of the private 
bankers of England. Even at this moment, these stock proprie- 
tors could establish their bank, and issue notes at Northampton. 
If, however, the bank were established in London only, a8 wisdom 
would direct it to be, the profits of the first six years would be 
retained by the six individuals who first associated; or be thrown 
into the general stock, after six years had terminated, as they, on 
consulting with their friends, might determine. 

Can any man doubt that success the most ample would attend 
this undertaking? The value of the Bank of England stock is 
doubled. ‘That of the Bank of Ireland has been increased: three- 
fold. Even the stock of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, which 
some senseless people would describe as a thing of fungus growth 
thrown up in the bubble mania, has been nearly doubled in value 
daring the last twelve months. ‘Lhe testimony of the Irish people 
of the benefit the public derive from this establishment, the market 
value of the stock, and the dividend it already affords, fully justify 
the confidence of its projectors, that this bank would become an 
object of great national utility, and a source of individual profit, 
It is more particularly cited here, because it is the last of these 
great undertakings which was established. Its credit was always 
fully upheld; but it lost the confidence of the public, as stock, 
soon after it was formed: that confidence is already fully restored, 
ata time when confidence, in almost all other newly-created joint- 
stock companies, is almost entirely destroyed. 

Contemplating the speedy organisation and final complete suc- 
cess of this undertaking, the notes of the Bank of England will 
very soon be almost wholly excluded from circulation. The di- 
rectors would have no outlet for them, but the payment of the 
dividends. Almost all money received for dividends is paid imme- 
diately into private banks: consequently, the circulation of notes, 
by that means, would be instantly stopped. Looking at the power 
of private bankers; and regarding the profits which Bank Stock 
proprietors have derived from their sanction and support; nothing, 
within the whole range of history, since a piece of metal could be 
exchanged fora fleece, marks such prodigious absurdity, as the 
conduct of the Bank directors in this affair. Seeing the power 
which the private bankers, with union amongst themselves, have to 
annihilate all those important advantages which long usage has 
secured to the Bank of England ;—seeing that they could exclude 
the principal amount of its notes from circulation, and subvert all 
its business, but that connected with the state ;—the question will 
soon be, not whether the Bank directors will consent to restore 
things to their former order; but whether the private bankers will 
Consent to their doing so, without the directors being mulcted, in 
the penalty of having their circulation and profits divided with a 
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formidable rival, for having broken an implied, long-existing com- 
pact with the private bankers :—a compact, from which the Bank 
Stock proprietors have derived such important advantages, 

The Branch Bank system is the result of a crude theory, gene- 
rated.in ardent, unreflecting minds. It has been extended, without 
any investigation of its practical applicability ;—in utter igno- 
rance of the causes which led to it ;—its immediate effects, or its 
remote consequences. It cannot, therefore, be persevered in; and 
it only remains for the government to say how it shall be ended. 

From these premises it appears, that the banking system of 
England, regarding it as one united whole, ‘which ought never to 
have been broken, has grown up with the wants and changing cir- 
cumstances of the people; and is now so identified with their 
habits, that the present frame of society, and the present functions 
of the government, in regard to the money engagements of the 
state, must be destroyed with its destruction. ‘The attempt to 
destroy it, and to substitute a national bank with its mercenary 
adjuncts, is in principle the same as an attempt would be to sup- 
press all markets, and the established means of interior communi- 
cation; for the purpose of setting up government depéts, and 
something which might grow out of “ a bill for the better regula- 
tion of roads and carriers.” Is this a transition which can be sud- 
denly effected, as though it were some alchymical product of 
four-and-twenty necromancers, met in a mysterious building, with 
closed doors, and instruments known only to themselves? ‘The 
change should never have been undertaken, till it had been ascer- 
tained how it would affect the well-being of every man in the state, 
whose capital is engaged in bringing forth the productions of the 
country. 

Your memorialist, seeing that his Majesty’s present government 
has manifested an unequivocal determination to render justice to 
private bankers, by indicating a desire to place all bankers, in re- 
gard to stamps, in the same circumstances as. those of the Bank 
of England, cannot doubt its paternal solicitude to arbitrate, and 
finally settle, this important matter of contention between the rival 
banking interests. ‘The directors of the Bank of England say that 
the Branch Bank system was introduced solely on public grounds: 
it must, therefore, according to their own professions, be given up, 
when the government declare that the welfare of the country re- 
quires its abandonment. 

If by this statement the truth bas been made manifest, nothing 
short of the instant abandonment of the new system can show that 
‘the public good and benefit of the people” is now the living 
principle of this corporate body, as it was when it came into ex- 
istence. 

Your memorialist, on behalf of those struggling, suffering 
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classes, the farmers, graziers, and traders of England, with whom 
‘he more especially sympathises, prays, with an anxious heart and a 
loyal mind, for the interposition of your Lordship in this momen- 
tous matter. 
And your memorialist will ever pray. 
HENRY BURGESS. 
London, October 25, 1827. 





SuGGESTIONs respecting the formation of a NATIONAL Bank, 
as a means of protection for the private Bankers and the Public, 
against the designs of the Governor and Company of the Bang 
of ENGLAND. 


1. The directors of the Bank of England, by establishing Branch Banks, 
and adopting proceedings to render the Bank of England and its Branch 
Banks the | open and principal banking establishments of the country, 
have invaded the rights of private bankers; and, by thus aiming at an 
exclusive maura), ave produced Ene evil to the community. The 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England ought to remain the 
bankers of the state, and of the state only: it is unjust that they should 
interfere with the general banking business of the country, because no fair 
competition can exist between a great corporation with exclusive privileges 
and private individuals; and because, in case of need, the government may 
again protect this corporation against the payment of its debts, while no 
such protection can be had for private bankers. The private bankers of 
England are therefore recommended to relinquish the practice of remy | 
Bank of England notes, to adopt measures for their own protection, 
to insure the perfect security and independence of the public. 

2. The directors of the Bank of England adopted their recent measures 
in great ignorance of the wants and habits of the people, without an 
adequate preparatory investigation, and without due consultation wi 
those who were most concerned in their proceedings. Their conduct. is 
therefore referred to, as an example of inconsiderateness and folly, to be 
avoided by the private bankers. 

$. The private bankers should declare their opinion, that to restore the 
relative circumstances of the Bank of England, of private bankers, and of 
the public, as nearly as possible to the state in which they were two years 
ago, is the wisest purpose to which their actions can be directed. This 
Boar ar would be adopted by every well-informed, reflecting man in the 

ingdom. 

4. Keeping this, therefore, viz. the restoration of matters to their former 
state, constantly in view, as the polar star by which the course of the 
private bankers should at first be guided, they should endeavor, by seekin 
conferences with the directors, and by expostulation, to accomplish their 
purpose consistently with that harmony which has always prevailed be- 
tween the directors of the Bank of England and the private bankers. 
Secondly, if that fail, by an appeal, for the same object, to government, 
or parliament, or both; and lastly, if driven by the injustice and pertinacity 
of the Bank directors, they must adopt effectual means to attain the pro- 
tection, security, and independence of themselves and the public. 

5. As there can arise but little difference of opinion respecting the ex- 
pediency of first trying the effect of conferences and expostulations, either 
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in private or public;—-to ascertain how the ultimate purpose can be 
accomplished, appears the main consideration for private bankers. A 
clear demonstration of the means of depriving the Bank of England of the 
principal amount of profit which it has derived from the circulation. of 
notes, may cause the directors, or the proprietors of Bank Stock, to adopt 
the opinions of the private bankers : but if it should not have that effect, 
it cannot fail of assuriug the private bankers how completely they have, 
by union among themselves, the power to secure their own protection 
= a by raising a rival establishment against the Bank of 
ngland. 

é Though their own protection and that of the public stimulate the 
private bankers to raise a rival establishment to that of the Bank of England, 
they cannot doubt that they would also, thereby, acquire the means of 
great emolument for the subscribers to a new bank stock. But as a 
National Bank isso impottant an undertaking, as, at first, to startle the 
mind by its magnitude, it may be necessary to proceed step by step: first, 
to ascertain the extent of risk which would be incurred, by adhering to the 
most cautious policy in conducting it; and secondly, to see how profit may 
be gained by proceedings of less restricted caution, but still of the most 
unquestionable prudence. 

7. Suppose that, after opening books to receive subscriptions for a Na- 
tional Bank, the requisite number and amount be filled up by private bank- 
ers alone. A temporary office might be opened at Northampton, for 
receiving deposits and issuing notes, Six persons, subscribers to the 
National Bank stock, or otherwise, might at the same time open an office 
in London, and be the agents of the National Bank till the year 1833, when 
the exclusive privileges of the Bank of England cease. Or six well-known 
men, of the highest character, now engaged in extensive money transactions, 
who favor this project, might undertake to conduct a bank in London on 
these principles, and on their own responsibility, for their own advantage, 
till the associated bankers of England could be incorporated, or could act 
together as National Bank Stock proprietors. The subscriptions for a 
National Bank Stock being first filled up by nee bankers, it would not be 
very material, merely for protection and without regard to immediate profit, 
whether the plan of establishing a bank by six persons in London, or by a 
larger number at a distance exceeding 65 miles from London, were adopt- 
ed. Either or both these banks could be opened, and business conducted 
at them till the year 1833. 

8. As the National Bank would be solely a bank for providing a bank- 
paper currency, and not a bank for general purposes, it might be conducted 
without great annual expense. And if the most cautious policy were at first 
pursued ; viz. issuing notes only on the deposit of coin or bullion, of the 
same value of the notes, somewhat after the manner of the Amsterdam 
bank, the coin or bullion might be retained in the bank to answer any 
demand for the payment of its notes. In this manner the notes would get 
into circulation, and very soon become the most esteemed notes of the 
country. The expense would then be limited to the paying for the stamps, 
Len he the simplest accounts, and for the safe custody of the coin or 

ullion, 

9. Ina very early stage of the proceedings, however, profit would be 
sought, somewhat after the following manner: 

Bankers being the principal or sole subscribers to this bank stock, every 
banker who held its stock would for convenience, as well as from a desire 
to give credit and currency to the National Bank notes, use them instead 
of the Bank of England notes, or coin; for the same purposes, and exacily 
in the same manner, as he now uses Bank of England notes. It would be 
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easy to obtain a return from all bankers of the amount of National Bank 
notes, which, in the place of the Bank of England notes now held, they 
would at all times keep in their banks as reserves for emergency, or to 
meet extraordinary demands, Being favorers of the establishment, and 
participators in its profits, the bankers might pledge themselves to fill up 
the amount in their respective banks, whenever it became reduced below 
acertain sum. The aggregate amount of these respective sums remaining 
at all times in the hands of the private bankers, and the amount originally 
subscribed and paid by the proprietors, would be the sum of the disposable 
capital of the National Bank. This sum, still preserving a cautionary 
margin within the whole amount, might, with unquestionable prudence, be 
Jent on government or other security, according to the practice of the 
Equitable Assurance Office, or other wealthy societies; and thus a profit 
would accrue to the proprietors of the National Bank Stock. 

10. In this manner would a National Bank, of great solidity and ac- 
knowleged utility, be established, without deviating, in any degree 
whatever, from the principles of protection and independence which first 
suggested the undertaking ; and without interfering, in any manner, with 
any existing establishment, except that of the Bank of England. 

11. No reflecting man, acquainted with the habits and practices of 
country bankers, could desire to interfere with the circulation of countr 
bank notes. Without insisting on certain peculiar advantages whic 
might, abstractedly, be urged in their favor, they are amongst the established 
means of power and convenience to country bankers; by which, in some 
measure, their own connexions with the public have been formed, and b 
which many of the most important operations in industry are csollanel 
The country bankers and the public have, to this extent, a vested right in 
the usage of country bank notes: an usage which cannot be disturbed 
without manifest injustice. At the same time, when projects are put 
forth, in high quarters, for supplanting country bank notes, the becoming 
participators in the profits of a National Bank must be regarded with un- 
mixed satisfaction by country bankers; because that is the only safe and 
practical means by which they can, under all circumstances, be thoroughly 
protected against the sinister designs of powerful existing establishments, 
or as influence of local joint-stock companies which may be 
created. 

12. In the event of the private bankers being frustrated in their first 
efforts, of endeavoring to obtain their object by conferences, the design of 
the promoters of this undertaking would be limited to supplying an amount 
of notes for circulation, equal to the amount of the notes of the Bank of 
England which would be Dieen in by the private bankers acting on a 
resolution to use them no longer: the notes of the National Bank to be 
used in the same manner, and for the same purposes precisely, as the notes 
of the Bank of England have been used. 
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“Touch Ralph de Vipont’s shield—touch the Hospitaller’s shield ; he has the least 
sure seat, he is your cheapest bargain. 

‘ The knight moving onward amid these well-meant hints, ascended the platform by 
the sloping alley which led to it from the lists, and to the astonishment of all present, 
riding straight up to the central pavilion, struck with the sharp end of his spear, the 
shield of Brian de Bois Guilbert, until it rang again. All stood astonished at his 
presumption, but none more than the redoubted knight whom he had thus defied to 
mortal combat.”—Ivannos. Vol.i. p. 165. 


Sir, Cintra, June 18th, 1827. 


I am afraid that an allusion to Ivanhoe may be much more de- 
scriptive of the temerity than of the success of my attempt: but it 
is precisely because you are the boldest champion, because you 
are the Bois Guilbert of the Anticatholic cause, that I have under- 
taken to address you. Nor does this,I believe, arise from any 
overweening idea of my own powers. At the present period of 
the Catholic controversy all minor obstacles are cleared away ; the 
skirmishers on each side are called in; the forces are concentrated ; 
and it is useless for a combatant to appear in the field, who is not, 
trusting in the goodness of his cause and the strength of his wea- 
pons, prepared to assail the centre of the enemies’ position, or to 
defend the centre of his own. You have placed yourself in the 
front of the battle, and I cannot enter the field without encounter- 
ing you. It may be that I had judged better to leave the field to 
abler combatants, but, being there, to attack you involves no in- 
crease of presumption. I have at least this consolation—if I am 
discomfited,.the overthrow of an unknown champion will not in- 
jure my cause. If I might succeed in forcing you back from 
your imposing position, I shall have performed good service. 

I had just completed the reading of your two letters to Mr. Can- 
ning, when I took up M. de Pradt’s “ Jesuitisme Ancien et 
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Moderne.” When in the very first page I encountered the words 
which I am about to quote, I certainly did seem to be reading a 
very pithy description of the pamphlets I had just laid down. 

¢ Cet écrit fut remarqué dans le temps ; il ne manque pas de 
chaleur: on sent que c’est Pouvrage d’un prédicateur et d’un 
homme de parti; il ne renferme pas une vue générale.” 

Though the following sentence dispelled the illusion, it is, 
mutatis mutandis, sufficiently appropriate to be highly piquant. 

*¢ Pour P’auteur, le protestantisme de 1787 est encore le protes- 
tantisme de 1550; chez lui, cest un idée fixe. Cet écrit est 
oublié, comme finissent toujours par Pétre les ouvrages de parti; 
la durée n’appartient qu’aux écrits d’utilité générale.” 

I must speak of myself for a moment to explain why I am so 
late in the field. Owing to my absence from England, your letters 
have only just and casually reached me. As i am an habitual 
reader of the debates in parliament, the first certainly was not new 
tome. There can be no doubt that it has been “ remarqué dans 
le temps,” and though we have not yet heard in Portugal that any 
English legislator has spoken the second, my copy, which announces 
itself on the cover as being of the fifth edition, sufficiently vouches 
for the notoriety which this production also has attained. Your 
letters, like Pére ?Enfant’s discourse, will soon be forgotten, but it 
would be idle to suppose that they are not producing a consider- 
able present effect. Your. attack must remain unnoticed from 
thé quarter against which it is mainly directed. You enjoy the 
security, I had almost said the impunity, which sometimes attends 
a flight at very high game. If Mr. Canning needed a defence 
from your attacks, i possess no materials for making it; I hold no 
commission for the purpose ; and that Statesman would doubtless 
refuse to commit his cause to such obscure hands. But your 
attack on Mr. Canning is also essentially an appeal to the public 
on a political question of great and abiding interest ; and on that 
oo I may deal with it without feeling myself an intruder, 

© you at least, Sir, no apology canbedue. The question, which 
has called you forth to address the Prime Minister, calls me forth 
to address the Rector of Stanhope. I shall not set out with 
professions of an amicable spirit, which are generally unmeanin 
and frequently insincere ; but I trust I shall at least be guilty o 
no breaches of courtesy, which can entitle the author of the Letters 
to Mr. Canning to complain. 

When a writer professing to discuss any question in politics or 
religion devotes two-thirds of his pages, and at least an equal 
portion of his zeal, to criticising the conduct and vilifying the 
character of the most eminent of his opponents, he can claim no 
other plausible or even producible excuse, for this divergence from 
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his avowed purpose, than the principle—that to weaken a cause, 
by destroying the character of its influential advocates, is a fair 
mode of literary warfare. I will not insult you by ‘supposing that 
you would vindicate your bitterness against Mr. Canning, by assign- 
ing a motive which did not actuate you. “Your motives are not pro- 
ducible. It would be very easy to name some of which you can- 
riot be unconscious ; and they would need only to be stated to 
carry conviction of their reality to ‘the minds of your readers. 
But I would willingly travel somewhat further on my journey 
with you on what Mrs. Winifred Jenkins calls * decent terms of 
civility ;” and I shall therefore merely remind you, that coming 
into the field as your avowed opponent, and having for my object 
to weaken, or, as far as I may, to destroy the effect produced by 
your widely-spread pamphlets, I am compelled in some degree to 
follow the arrangement of matter, as well as the line of argument 
and style of appeal and invective which you have selected. You 
have chosen your weapons. To your sword and spear I must 
oppose a sword and spear also. I own, Sir, I despair of wielding 
them with the vigor and skill which you have displayed; but I 
trust that the weapons themselves may prove to be of somewhat 
higher polish and finer temper.—I am not like you a master of 
sneer and banter.” I do not possess the versatility of feeling which 
enables you in your second page to speak to Mr. Canning of ¢*'the 
respect which is due above all to his distinguished character,” 
whereas in your forty-second you have seen him * complete the 
career of defection and apostacy :” to taunt him in p. 164. with 
“the feeling of self-reproach, which the consciousness of having 
recourse to such wilful sophistry can hardly fail to inflict,” and to 
assure him in the opposite page, that he was inconstant from ge- 
nerous motives, for no others can influence him: to class yourself 
in your first Letter among his warm admirers, and to represent him 
as ** worthy to succeed and represent his great master,”' Mr. Pitt ; 
whereas in your second he has become the evil Genius who has 
usurped Lord Liverpool’s place, and is brought into such very close 
contact with “the most unprincipled minister that ever betrayed 
the trust confided in him,”* that it is quite impossible to discrimi- 
nate their personal identities. I am not blessed with this happy 
versatility. ‘There probably will be some sameness, and perhaps 
some bluntness (for I mean to make myself understood) in the 
opinions I express of your character and conduct. I must premise, 
therefore, that I know you only in these Letters, and that my 
acquaintance with you is only of a few days standing. I had in- 
deed previously heard your name, but in the most casual way. I 
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had heard or read that you had published before on the Catholic 
question ; but with your book I am unacquainted, and I have not 
here the power of procuring it. I will not knowingly malign you ; 
but such as you fairly appear to me in these Letters, I sha not 
shrink from displaying you. There is nothing in your mode of 
treating the characters of others, which prescribes to me any ten- 
derness respecting your own. 

Your principles set critics at defiance ; and if this controversy 
could survive to puzzle a future age of our varying world, when 
London shall be as Athens, and her writers the classical luminaries 
of far-coming literati, the Bentley or Dacier of that day might 
struggle in vain to extract from your pamphlets a consistent 
scheme of your opinions on that subject, to which you have ap- 
plied the vigor of your understanding, the keenness of your satire, 
and the perspicuity of your very classical diction. As an enlight- 
ened Baronet, now travelling for mental improvement, has been said 
to be the phoenix of the opposition ; so are you the cameleon of the 
Catholic question ; but herein less perplexing than your lacertine 
prototype, that a mere child may explain the action of that sun- 
shine, in which you love to bask, on your changes of hue. In 
February you are a stickler for securities, a weigher, nay, a framer 
of oaths; you almost wish that a measure for the relief of the 
Catholics might ultimately succeed : whereas in May you discover 
that securities are moonshine, and Catholic oaths are empty air ; * 
you see * the danger which must follow the removal of those safe- 
guards with which the wisdom of our ancestors has fenced and 
protected our Protestant church;”3 and having been pleased to 
assume that your Sovereign has placed himself at the head of your 
faction, you glory in the assurance, that for one reign at least that 
danger is repelled. Between these limits you appear in every 
variety of hue and every intensity of shade. e look at you—you 
are a mild and eyeable green; we turn off our eyes, and scarcely 
have they sought you again, than you are fiery red. In “ere 
you almost page by page, and certainly subject: by subject, throug 
your somewhat unconnected lucubrations ; in confronting you on 
every occasion where you venture directly to apply your facts or 
your arguments to the practical question, I shall, of course, have to 
encounter you in all your varieties. 

You appear first as a resolute stickler for securities. You are 
sustaining this character when you introduce Mr. Pitt, by means 
of extracts from his parliamentary speeches. In bringing that 
distinguished statesman on the stage, you are not, I apprehend, 
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actuated by the simple desire of perpetunting his sentiments on 
the Catholic question; of reminding your Pitt-Club associates 
that they are at utter variance with those which they and you profess 
and cherish :—you had a higher object than this—that of casting 
on Mr. Canning the stigma of being an apostate from the prin- 
ciples of his master. 

It happens that, since the publication of your first Letter, you 
have afforded us much more authentic light on the subject of 
Mr. Pitt’s sentiments, in the shape of his correspondence with the 
late King. I shall apply myself therefore to his opinions, as re- 
corded by his own hand; and I find nothing, either in their 
tenor or expression, which leads me to doubt that, had he lived 
to the present day, you would have seen reason to include him in 
the list of «* all, or nearly all, the distinguished men, who having 
set out with supporting the claims of the Catholics on the pro- 
fessed principle of requiring adequate securities for our Protestant 
Establishments, have by degrees sidled off into the same devious 
track” * as Mr. Canning. Ido not doubt that he would now be 
heading the great and independent minds who strive to simplify 
this question, against the little and interested ones who strive to 
perplex it. 

Mr. Pitt writes his first letter under peculiar circumstances. 
He is aware of the strong prepossessions which occupy the mind 
of his royal master, and he knows that if his project be not preé- 
sented in such a form as shall be palatable to those prepossessions, 
he must fail in his object. He has, therefore, every inducement 
to give the greatest possible prominence to his securities. Accord- 
ingly, after alluding slightly to the grand object, * the tranquillity 
and improvement of Ireland, and the general interest of the United 
Kingdom ;” * and forcibly pointing out the difference between the 
then present times and those when the excluding laws were enact- 
ed, he states his securities under three heads, and sums up in the 
following words: “It is on these principles Mr. Pitt humbly 
conceives a new security might be obtained for the civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution of this country, more applicable to the 
present circumstances, more free from objection, and more effectual 
in itself, than any which now exists.”+ Mr. Pitt, doubtless, knew 
the interpretation which the king put on the Coronation Oath. 
He therefore represents his measure (as he very fairly might) to 
be one which is to give additional security to the Protestant 
Establishment, and this by means of the new regulations, which 
we will proceed to examine. 


* Letter I. pp. 35, 36. * Letters, &c. &c. p. 30. 
* Ibid. + Page 32. 
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The first is rather an extension of an old-than a new provision, 
and is thus stated : «* The obnoxious tenets are disclaimed in the 
most positive manner by the oaths, which have been required in 
Great Britain," and still more by one of those required in Ireland, 
as the condition of the indulgences already granted, and which 
might equally be made the condition of any new ones.” 

His second provision is: ‘a distinct political test, pointed 
against the doctrine of modern Jacobinism ;”* which, int hefi rst 
instance, he appears to apply only to ‘ those of the Dissenters, 
who it is feared entertain principles dangerous to the constitution ;” 
though he afterwards adds: “the general interest of the Esta- 
blished Church, and the security of the Constitution and Govern- 
ment, might be effectually strengthened by requiring the political 
test before referred to, from the preachers of all Catholic or Dis- 
senting congregations, and from the teachers of schools of every 
denomination.” } Though this proviso contains the word Catholic, 
it-is evidently levelled against the principles of Jacobinism, and 
not against those of the Romish church. Schoolmasters even of 
the Establishment were subjected to it. We may very fairly doubt 
whether Mr. Pitt would have attached the same importance to 
this provision at the present day, which he reasonably did twenty- 
six years ago. 

His third provision is worded as follows : * With respect to the 
Catholics of Ireland another most important additional security, 
and one of which the effect might continually increase, might be 
provided, by gradually attaching the Popish clergy to the Govern- 
ment, and, for this purpose, making them dependent for a part 
of their provision (under proper regulations) on the state, and by 
also subjecting them to superintendence and control.” + 

It is singular that the extracts from Mr. Pitt’s speeches, which 
you have favored us by publishing, carry the matter exactly to 
the same point as his letter and no further. ‘* My idea,” he con- 
tinued, ‘* was not to apply tests to the religious tenets of the 
Catholics, but tests applicable to what was the source and foun- 
dation of the evil ; to render the priests, instead of making them 
the instruments of poisoning the minds of the people, dependent, 
in some sort, on the Government, and thus links, as it were, 
between the Government and the people ?”’ thus alluding directly 
to each of the two mew securities which he had detailed to the 
king, and not alluding to any other: and he then sums up—* That 
would have been a wise and comprehensive system, that- would 


1 Letters, &c. &c. p. $1. 2 Thid. ° Page 32. 
* Ibid. 5 Letter I. pp. 5, 6. 
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have been-the system, which I should have felt it to be my wish, 
and thought it to have been my duty, to have proposed.” He 
then proceeds, evidently answering a charge which had been miade 
against him, or which he anticipated. «+I never thought that it 
would have been wise or prudent to have thrown down rudely or 
abruptly the guards and fences of the constitution ; but I did think, 
that if the system I have alluded to had been deemed proper to be 
adopted, it ought to have been accompanied with those checks 
and guards,” (namely, the checks and guards to which he had just 
alluded,) “¢ and every regulation that could have given additional 
respect and influence to the Established Church, to the support 
and protection of the Protestant interests, and to the encourage- 
ment of every measure which could tend to propagate and spread 
the example of the Protestant religion”—pointing, without doubt, 
by this general language, at the provision for additional churches 
and glebe houses in Ireland, which is mentioned by Lord Gren- 
ville:* a measure in no way affecting the question between 
Catholics and Protestants. 

It is clear, therefore, that the only securities, in the way of 
enactment, with which Mr. Pitt attempted to allay the fears and 
satisfy the conscience of his sovereign, or which he at any subse- 
quent time contemplated, (for your extracts are from the last 
speech he made in parliament on the subject,) were—the extension 
of the existing oaths to the new concessions—the exaction of a test 
against jacobinism from Catholic preachers and teachers ; a test 
which was to be equally demanded from the same classes of Pro- 
testant dissenters, and from one of the same classes of persons 
attached to the Establishment—and a project for gradually making 
the Popish clergy dependant on the state for a part of their pro- 
vision, aud subjecting them to superintendence and control. In 
Mr. Canning’s jocose phrase, which you are so anxious to per- 
petuate, Mr. Pitt was evidently no great “ security grinder.” 
Why was he satisfied with these meagre securities? Was he less 
anxious than you are for the safety or the honor of our Protestant 
Establishments ? Most assuredly not. But his comprehensive 


1 “The plans, which were then in contemplation, included, in the first place, 
measures of considerable benefit to the Established Church; calculated to 
promote both its honor and its advantages, and to render it far more ade~ 
quate than it now can be to the purposes for which it is provided. A short 
statement will convince your Lordships what ample occasion this matter 
alone affords for the exercise of your wisdom and liberality. It appears 
that two thousand four hundred parishes in Ireland, are now consolidated 
into little more than one thousand one hundred benetices; of which reduced 
number more than a tenth are absolutely without churches, and not four 
hundred have glebe houses,” &c,—Letter I. p. 8. 
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mind did not conceive, that the “high and palmy state” from 
which you so pathetically lament their fall, depended on the main- 
tenance of two or three trumpery statutes, ‘or the balancing of some 
equally trumpery oaths. If these wete the real safeguards of out 
establishments, they would indeed be in a state of peril. But Mr. 
Pitt’s confidence was built on another foundation. «For myself 
I am on fall consideration convinced, that the admission of the 
Catholics and Dissenters to offices, and of the Catholics to Par- 
liament, could never give any such weight either in office or in 
Parliament, either to Catholics or Dissenters, as could give them 
any new means, if they were so disposed, of attacking the Es- 
tablishment.”* Why was he so convinced? Because he knew that 
there was a fund of determined Protestant feeling in this country, 
which even if every member returned to Parliament for an Irish 
seat should be a Catholic, would render the body perfectly im- 
potent for mischief. He knew that if the Catholic body in Parlia- 
ment ever gave grounds for suspicion, that they were endea- 
voring to subvert the Protestant ascendancy; nay, even if, in the 
language of his day, they were * soupconné d’étre suspects,” the 
political and religious differences between Protestants would all be 
cast aside; Whig would join hands with Tory, the theoretic 
Republican with the supporter of monarchy, Dissenter with 
Churchman, to overwhelm such an aggression. If such was his 
opinion when we were engaged in a destructive war; when the 
head of the Catholic church was under the influence of our 
bitterest enemy; when, in his own language, it was feared that 
a large body of our own countrymen entertained principles 
dangerous to the constitution: @ fortiori, would he have thought 
so now, when we are at peace with all the world; when an 
Opposition can hardly be raised in Parliament; (I speak with 
reference to several years last past, and not to the present young 
administration ;) and when disaffection to the government is un- 
known. He would not have thought that, because we had no battles 
to fight abroad, we might employ our force in oppressing at 
home. That is not the way in which he would have sought 
to give * full effect to the great object of the Union—that of 
tranquillising Ireland, and att»ching it to this country.” 3 
The securities on which Mr. Pitt relied were not the sort of 
things to which you attach so much importance, and from which 
ou imagine that our Protestant Establishments derive so much 
Late and, therefore, having offered to the consideration of his 
. sovereign one ground of security drawn from the weakness of the 


» Letter I. p.17. -? Letters, &c. &c. p. 30. 3 Letters, p. 33. 
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Catholic body, he proceeds to another drawn from their improved 
ptinciples: ‘Those principles formerly held by the olics, 
which made them considered as politically dangerous, have been 
for a course of time gradually destinies and among the higher 
orders particularly have ceased to prevail.”" 

The only clauses of Mr. Pitt’s argument to his Sovereign to 
which I have not alluded, are those in which with admirable sim- 
plicity he sets forth the difference between * the political circum. 
stance under which the exclusive laws originated,” and those 
which at present exist—* That the grounds, on which the laws of 
exclusion now remaining were founded, have long been weakened, 
and are, since the Union, removed ;”* and, * That the political 
circumstances under which the exclusive laws originated, arisin 
either from the conflicting power of hostile and nearly 
sects, from the apprehension of a Popish queen or successor, a 
disputed succession and a foreign pretender, and a division in 
Europe between Catholic and Protestant powers, are no longer 
applicable to the present state of things.” 3 

I have thus endeavored to give a fair view of that great man’s 
sentiments on the subject of securities. I have built on his own 
deliberately written words, and have only called in the aid of his 
or Lord Grenville’s reported speeches, when they are confirmatory 
or explanatory of his letter. Such as I have represented them 
were the natural and existing securities which he unfolded to the 
view, and offered to the confidence of his Sovereign; such were 
the artificial ones which he proposed for his adoption. The 
former were great, convincing, and impregnable ; the latter meagre 
both in amount and importance. He thought the concession of 
paramount necessity : 


He proved it more in deed than word. 


He had long stood in the highest post of power and consideration 
which this country offers to a subject. With the exception of 
Napoleon alone, he filled the eye of the world more than any man 
inexistence. He was not insensible to the gratifications of power ; 
he was not deficient in ambition. But he relinquished this proud 
and commanding situation, because he was convinced that the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland could not be well 
governed without the concession of the Catholic claims. ‘ He 
trusts your Majesty will believe, that every principle of duty, 
gratitude, and attachment, must make him look to your Majesty’s 
ease and satisfaction, in preference to all considerations, but those 
arising from a sense of what, in his honest opinion, is due to the 


Letter I. p. 16. * Letters, &c. &c. p. 30. 3 Ibid, p. 31. 
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real interest of, your Majesty and your dominions.”‘ Still. he 
* finds himself obliged to add, that this opinion is unalterably fixed 
in his mind. It must, therefore, ultimately guide his political 
conduct.”* The experience of six-and-twenty years has but too 
amply, and too miserably, proved the justice of his views. 

here are three corollaries which necessarily follow from the 
above view of Mr. Pitt’s sentiments; on each of which, as they 
include points either of natural importance to the main question, 
or such as have assumed importance from the line which the 
controversy has taken, I must beg to have a few words. 

The first is, that Mr. Pitt clearly did not contemplate the veto 
on the appointment of Catholic bishops as a part of his proposed 
measute. On an occasion when he descends to the minute detail 
of applying a test to schoolmasters, and when he proposes means 
for prospectively influencing the Catholic clergy in Ireland, he 
would not have omitted to notice a security of so much greater 
consequence. Lord Grenville, indeed, as quoted in your pamphlet,3 
seems to intimate, that such an arrangement was contemplated at 
the period of the Union, and that there was reason to believe that 
the matter might have been adjusted with the Catholics; but after 

_a lapse of eight years his Lordship’s memory may have deceived 
him, or he may have been ill reported. ‘The negative testimony 
of Mr. Pitt’s plans, as recorded by himself, is a much safer guide ; 
and I. think we cannot err in concluding, that either Mr. Pitt did 
not approve the veto as a security, or that, approving of it, he did 
not mention it to the King, because he was uncertain whether it 
would be conceded by the Catholics. If the latter be the correct 
supposition, he clearly did not consider it a sine qua non. Lord 
Grenville, who, as quoted in your Letter, says of himself and 
Mr. Pitt : ‘* our opinions on this subject were not only in complete 
unison, but I may truly say they were formed together by mutual 
communication and unreserved confidence ;”+ has proved by his 
subsequent conduct that he does not think it a sine qué non. 

For myself, I must declare, that I think the effectual veto one 
of the most unsatisfactory and objectionable securities which could 
possibly be invented. An effectual veto is, in fact, the power of 
appointing Catholic bishops. It is all the power which the King 
of Great Britain possesses in the appointment of the Governor- 
general of India; it is all, I believe, which he possesses in the 
appointment of the bishops of ourown Establishment. Just in the 
same light, with reference to religious feelings, in which we Pro- 
testants should view the nomination of our bishops by a Catholic 


* Letters, &c. &c. p. 29. ? Ibid. p. 33. 
% Letter I. p. 9. * Ibid. p. 7. 
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sovereign, must the Catholic consider the nomination of his by our 
Sovereign. We should consider such a concession on our part as 
most irreligious. He, if he has any religious feeling, must consider 
it the same. Were I a Catholic, I would strenuously use ev 
lawful means in my power to escape from a ban, which debarred 
‘myself-and my posterity from privileges, open to those of our own 
station in life, who are of another persuasion; but I would not 
purchase the escape by conceding the veto. I should consider the 
Catholic, who deliberately and advisedly made the concession, as 
debased in religious feeling, and of suspicious political integrity ; 
and I should be very far from thinking, that his qualifications for - 
a seat in our legislature were thereby augmented. You, Sir, can 
see no reason why the Catholics should refuse obedience to the 
Pope’s order to concede the veto, except that such obedience 
«would coincide with the claims of duty to their temporal 
sovereign.”* I wonder you are not ashamed of such a pitiful 
affectation of loyalty. It is no more the duty of the Catholics to 
allow the King to aproint their bishops, than it is your duty to 
allow hinrto appoint a tutor to your children. If there could be 
degrees of nothingness, it is less so. You would only make a 
sacrifice of personal independence. They would make a sacrifice 
of religion. 

My second corollary is, that from the following ‘sentence in 
Mr. Pitt’s letter, it is quite clear that he knew. nothing of the new 
light respecting the transubstantiation oath, which you have let in 
on us onthe authority of Father Walsh :*>—«« That if such an oath, 
containing (among other provisions) a denial of the power of 
absolution from its obligations, is not a security. from Catholics, 
the sacramental test is not more so.”3 

I am not so rash as to oppose myself to you on a point of 
ecclesiastical history, but I may be allowed to remark it as singular, 
that we should never have heard of so very important a distinction 


t ‘Such was the language of Pius VII. himself on this subject. But 
even the mandates from Rome are deemed by your Irish friends unworthy 
of their attention, when they coincide with the claims of duty.to their tem- 
poral sovereign.”—Letter I. p. 63. 

* “ Father Walsh has told us, that there are tenets which, by the indis- 
pensable condition of Roman Catholic communion, may not be dissembled 
on oath, and that transubstantiation is one of them (as well, I suppose, 
as every other article of Pius IV.’s Creed). He has, moreover, told us, that 
to another class of oaths the same sacredness of obligation does not belong, 
—that to them equivocation and mental reservation may be very safely ap- 
plied,—and that this is especially the case with oaths of allegiance or supre- 
macy taken to the king. I heartily congratulate you, Sir, on a discovery 
so honorable to the persons, whose cause you support.”—Letter I. p. 78. 

? Letters, &c. &c. p. 31. 
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before ; and that it should now be produced on the bare unsupport- 
ed evidence of Father Walsh ; who, however high he may stand 
in your favor, does not seem to have enjoyed much from the heads 
of his own church. But as I certainly do not wish to be “ carried 
back to distant ages, or harassed with a disquisition on the canons 
of ancient councils,” I admit the point in its fullest extent. Be it 
so. ‘ Transubstantiation may not be dissembled on oath;” but 
to other oaths, and especially to those “ of allegiance and supremacy 
taken to the king,” ** equivocation and mental reservation may be 
very safely applied.” You have thus “afforded a a complete 
answer to all the sagacious observations we are in the habit of 
hearing from divers persons” besides Mr. Canning, ‘respecting the 
folly of the law in demanding such a test.” «Father Walsh has 
shown to us, that our ancestors were not so foolish as these very 
wise persons were pleased to imagine.” But I do not exactl 
understand how you have ‘silenced another, and apparently wah 
gtaver objection. Almost every one who speaks or writes on the 
side of the Roman Catholics, from the gravest senator down to the 
last speaker at a hustings or tavern dinner, has been accustomed to 
triumph over the gross absurdity of requiring oaths as a security 
from Roman Catholics, while they are charged with holding 
opinions subversive of the sanction of all oaths.”* In my humble 
Opinion, unless the oath contains the transubstantiation test, which 
no security oath can, (because an oath which is mot to exclude 
Catholics from Parliament cannot call on them to forswear any 
of those doctrines, which ‘‘ by the indispensable condition of their 
communion they may not dissemble on oath,”)’ this much 
gtaver objection stands exactly as it did before the intervention of 
Father Walsh. 

And now, Sir, we will examine how your private account stands 
in this matter. Your whole case is, that the Catholics are not to 
be believed on oath. You glory in “Father Walsh’s important 
admission,’+ and in the vindication of the wisdom of our ancestors. 
You congratulate Mr. Canning “ on the discovery so honorable to 
the persons whose cause he supports, that equivocation and mental 
reservation may be applied to oaths of allegiance and supremacy ;”5 
you occupy four pages in showing in what manner this is to be 
effected; you occupy four more in proving it to be a doctrine of 
the Catholic church, that the Pope may pronounce when oaths 
cease to be binding, and may declare subjects absolvedfrom them ; 
and still another, in showing that priests may absolve from the 
guilt of perjury; and, notwithstanding all this, you spend two 


1 Letter I. p. 78. ? Ibid. 3 Ibid. p. 77. 
* Ibid. 5 Ibid. p. 79. 
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ina sort of commendatory examination of the security oaths * 
of 18135 youtoil through seventeen pages over the oaths of 1825, 
and lament with sickly sensibility over every word and clause by 
which they fall short of the more honored oaths of 1813 and still 
not satiated with all this labor bestowed on words which, when 
issuing from the mouth of.a Catholic, you must consider to be 
empty air, you at p. 159, with prodigal liberality, favor us with a 
security oath of your own; respecting which you haye the 
additional satisfaction of being assured, (and you state it as a 
strong recommendation, ) that it will not satisfy, nay, that it will 
be offensive to those for whose use it is framed; in other words, 
that it will effectually prevent any measure, in which it is 
embodied, from ‘giving full effect to the great object of the 
Union—that of tranquillising Ireland and attaching it to this 
country.”* Allow me the use of the words in which 
courteously address Mr. Canning: ‘Really, Sir, if the dignity of 
ur station and character did not forbid the supposition, I should 
imagine, that you had no other purpose in recommending such 
provisions, than to laugh at the whole proceeding. But, no; it 
comes from you in very sober earnest.”’ As tothe most 
charitable way of viewing the whole matter,” I find it somewhat 
difficult to discover it in your case, for my ingenuity only 
furnishes me with two solutions of your conduct. Take that 
which you prefer. 1 do not see how you can escape from the 
alternative. If you think the Catholics are to be believed on oath, 
you have brought a charge against them, which you consider to be 
false and malicious; if you think that they are not to be believed, 
all the importance which you attach to oaths is simulated for the 
occasion, and your lengthened discussions on them are undertaken 
for the mere purpose of affixing a stigma on the character of Mr. 
Canning. 
My third and last corollary is that Mr. Pitt, who brought to his 
Sovereign’s mind the improved principles of the Catholics, would 


‘I need hardly repeat that of none of these oaths does, or can the sacra- 
mental test, form a part. Probably your gratuitous assumption, that every 
Article of Pius IV.’s Creed standson the same grounds as transubstantiation, 
is intended to cover your newoath. This cannot apply to the second clause ; 
and, if it does apply to the first, you are involved in as great an absurdity 
as ever. How is a Catholic, however moderate, to forswear a doctrine 
“which, by the indispensable condition of his communion, he may not 
dissemble on oath.” The words are Father Walsh’s. If his authority is 
good in one clause of the sentence, it is good in the other. You merel 
substitute one doctrine which may not be dissembled, for another whic 
may not be dissembled. Your pretended security oath is, what the Sacra- 
mental Test always professed to be, an exclusion. 

* Letters, &c. &c. p. 33. 3 Letter I. p. 71. 
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not have encountered them as they have been encountered by you, 
and a good many of your clerical brethren in this controversy; 
and I have some doubts whether he would have bestowed the 
goodly gifts of the crown on those who did. He would not have 
met the liberal Catholic who came forward to disclaim the obnox- 
ious tenets with the rebuff—Oh! no: you can’t disclaim them. I 
prove to you, by Bull A. and Councils b. and C. that they are the 
tenets of your church, and by D. and E. that one of her funda- 
mental doctrines is, that she is infallible. You must either hold 
the tenets or you are no Catholic. The man may be thus proved 
to be absurd, but not therefore necessarily insincere. On the 
ground of consistency he is checkmated. He has not a move. 
He ought either to take up the tenets or to lay down his religion. 
But perhaps rude bullying of this sort is not a very efficient engine 
of conversion. Mr. Pitt would have met the man with the hand 
of fellowship, and given him admission to parliament. He would 
have had no fear lest his protégé should relapse into the old 
doctrines, because the advance he had already made had been 
forced upon him by the lights and spirit of the age, to which no 
man living in the world can long rue counter. If he does, he 
must become an insulated being, shut out from the pale of society ; 
and insulated beings can never be dangerous to the state. But 
why -does not the man driven into such a dilemma change his 
religion? Because religion is not a thing to which the bulk 
of men are accustomed to apply the accuracies of logical reasoning. 
Its mysteries they cannot solve, and its doctrines they are in the 
habit of taking on trust, and treating with a degree of reverence 
which does not encourage a very close investigation. Probably 
the man is staggered; but he is called off to the business of the 
world: he thinks of his pious father, his affectionate mother, the 
impression which the ceremonies of the church made on his child- 
hood, the many excellent people in his own communion, who, he 
cannot doubt, have enjoyed and are enjoying the favor of God, and 
he is content to continue to cast in his lot among them. In nine 
cases out of ten the man will not take up the obnoxious tenets, and 
he will not lay down his religion. I do not represent it as wise, I 
do not represent it as reasonable, that a man should act on such 
uncertain grounds in the vital point of religion: but I think no one 
who has lived in the world will doubt that it is usual: and legisla- 
tors have to deal with man such as he is, not such as wisdom and 
religion, if uncontrolled, would make him. If you were asked 
whether the Catholics were changed, I suppose you would reply, 
that they have a doctrine in their church which will not let them 
change. Now, the fact is, they cannot help changing. A Catholic 
of the nineteenth century cannot act on the principles of a 
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Catholic of the fifteenth. If he does, he will become the insulated 
and harmless being to whom I have before alluded. Your grand 
struggle, and that of most of your coadjutors, is to prove, that 
Catholics are the same dangerous people they formerly were. 
You make no allowance for their having jostled in every-day ‘life 
with the light and knowlege, and temper and spirit of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Your mechanical principlesare 
all correct, but you have not allowed for friction or the resistance 
of the atmosphere. You have a fine piece of machinery in vacua, 
but it will not act on the surface of the earth. 

An English or Irish Catholic of the present day is not so; 
because he has investigated the Pope’s claims, and determined to 
support them ; not because he has deliberately adopted the doctrine 
that an excommunicated king may be killed from the impulse of 
religious zeal, or any of the other doctrines which fill you with so 
much alarm. ‘The counterpart of the cause which made you and 
me, in our early days at least, Protestants, made him a Catholic. 
Had I had the misfortune to be brought up a Catholic, I am 

rfectly sure that I should have renounced the obnoxious tenets. 
os not equally sure that I should have changed my religion. 
You may have good grounds for an opposite conclusion respecting 
yourself. 

Before I wholly relinquish the pleasure, and withdraw from the 
security of fighting under Mr. Pitt’s banner, let me say, that I wish 
this whole question could be referred to the arbitration of some 
being, not liable to error, who, though fully acquainted with the 
circumstances of the case, was new to the controversy which it has 
elicited. You, Sir, should be at liberty to pour into his ear, and 
submit to his eye, all that has ever been said or written on your 
side of the question. We would present to him Mr. Pitt’s letter 
to George the Third. We would neither seek to add to, nor to 
detract from it. On it we would rest our case with perfect 
confidence as to the result. 

The arguments in that letter are unanswered, because they are 
unanswerable. Neither you nor your coadjutors have grappled 
with them, nor, I believe, ever will. It is not, Sir, that you at 
least want talent; it is not that you want courage; it is not that 
you shun contention; but it is in the exercise of that better part 
of valour, discretion, that you abstain. You are mighty ready to 
run out into discussions of a hundred things which are not the 
question, but no one can pin you down to this simple point.— 
What are the evils of the present state of things? What are the 
evils of the course which is proposed? On which side does the 
balance preponderate ? We need not talk of the advantages, for, 
where evils exist, their removal is the advantage proposed ; and the 
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only question is, whether greater evils will be created by the remo. 
val. If you would apply your powerful mind to this simple state 
of the case, I will not say that you would do more for the success, 
but you would certainly do more for the respectability of your 
cause, than has hitherto been effected by any of its advocates. 

I am not bringing against you a railing accusation. I know that 
it is perfectly natural, that you and your brother churchmen should 
apply yourselves to the theological part of the question, if such a 
part exists. But then you are bound to show how the theological 
part hinges on the political. If you rake up accusations of history 
against the Catholics, you are not only bound not to set down 
ought in malice, but you are bound also to show fairly, and 
without exaggeration, how the accusation affects the point at issue. 
If you prove obnoxious tenets on the Catholics, you are bound to 
make the fair allowance (not at an odd time, for effect, when you 
think it will best serve your cause, but on every occasion) for the 
influence of external circumstances on their practical operation. 
If you are compelled to warn your readers of danger, you are 
bound to state it fairly, and, as far as the case admits, definitely ; 
and you are not to use catch words, or to appeal to prejudices to 
heighten its effect. If you do not all this, you are not an investi- 
gator of truth, but an advocate in a cause, and not a very fair one 
either. These are plain rules, and I think you will hardly venture 
to except to them. In following you ie the remainder of 
your two Letters, I shall have occasion to see how far your theolo- 
gical discussions and your representations of the Catholics conform 
to them. 

Up to your thirty-second page, setting aside manifold lamenta- 
tions for the apostacy of Earl Grey, Lord Grenville, Mr. Grattan, 
Mr. Canning, and many other ** distinguished individuals,”' you 
are wholly occupied with oaths and securities, on which I have 
said enough already. 

From this point you so completely set arrangement and 
connexion at defiance, that I find it difficult to follow you. But 
as in the course of your Letter you point out a variety of dangers 
to which our Protestant establishments are exposed from Catholic 
doctrines and practices, and as I mean to confront them, every one 
without flinching, and to bring them individually to this test— 
How will this danger be acted on by the concession of the 
claims ?—I will extract them from the mass of matter in which 
they are enveloped, and take them in succession. Having 
dismissed them, I shall recur to such intermediate parts of your 
labors as may appear to require notice. ‘Though this course will 


* Letter I. pp. 7. 17. 25. 35. $7. 
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not make the arrangement of my own work by any means lucid, 
somewhat more of simplicity will result from it than I could attain 
if I were to follow the order in which you introduce the various 
points on which I shall have occasion to enlarge. 

Your dangers fall under the following heads: 

1. From the desire of the Parish Priests of the Diocese of 
Dublin to overthrow the Protestant Church Establishment. 

2. From Catholic Casuistry. 

$. From dread of Excommunication. 

4. From the Doctrine of exclusive Salvation. 

5. From the Doctrine of Absolution. 

6. From the Doctrine of Works of Supererogation and Indul- 


7. From the Pope’s Supremacy. 

8. From legal Claim of Catholic Bishops to Seats in the House 
of Lords. 

9. From the Power of the Catholic Priests. 

I take them in the order in which you have introduced them, 
and begin with— 


Dancer 1.—Danger from the Desire of the Parish Priests, §c. 


You have taken occasion to introduce the resolutions past at a 
meeting of the parish priests of the diocese of Dublin on the 
subject of conceding the veto of 1818. The third resolution is as 
follows: «That circumstanced as we are in this country, we 
consider the granting such a power not only inexpedient, but highly 
detrimental to the best and dearest interests of religion, and preg- 
nant with incalculable mischief to the cause of Catholicity in 
Ireland.” You sum up your remarks on the resolution in these 
words: ‘The last words of the resolution explain the whole. 
It is the cause of Catholicity in Ireland; in plain English, it is the 
hope of seeing their church exalted in triumph on the ruins of the 
Protestant church, which instigates them to the barefaced disregard 
not only of the wishes of their parliamentary friends, but also of 
the mandates from Rome, and the practise of every state in 
Christendom.” In page sixty-three you impute the conduct of 
Mr. Canning’s “Irish friends” in refusing the veto to another 
motive ; but I have said enough on that subject already. I might 
argue with some success, that your interpretation of the resolution 
in question is, I shall not say, not very charitable, but, not very 
fair. But let that pass. The parish priests of the diocese of 
Dublin, «hope to see their church exalted in triumph on the ruins 
of the Protestant church.” This is a very unfortunate state of 
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affairs; but will the concession of the claims. make it worse? 
Will. it raise the hopes of these parish priests, which I should think 
must have. been for some time at a very low, ebb?, or will it 
increase their power of pushing forward hope into enjoyment? 
Will it raise their hopes to see that their hereditary aristocracy have 
Obtained the object of their ambition, are restored to their rights 
and honors, and are thoroughly reconciled to the goverament? 
Will it raise their hopes to see the Catholic gentry, instead of 
being the heads of an insulated community, turning their attention 
to seats in Parliament, and running, with their countrymen of the 
same station in life, the race of ambition? Will it raise their 
hopes to see their merchants and shopkeepers deserting Catholic 
associations, and engaged in schemes to attain the rank of aldermen 
and mayors? in short, to see the whole of the higher classes 
identify their interests with those of the Protestant government 
and Protestant institutions of the country? But perhaps, Sir, the 
Catholics in Parliament are to give them increased facilities of 
carrying their hope into enjoyment, How many will you have 
there? will there be twenty, think you, or thirty, or forty, or 
fifty? Do not confine yourself within the limits of probability, 
take one for every Irish seat—take a hundred at once; then they 
will orily be overborne by a majority of five-and-a-half to one, 
We know that the valor of Irishmen is proverbial, and enterprises 
have ‘succeeded even against greater odds; but then it has not 
been in the House of Commons, where four influential gentlemen, 
who are denominated tellers, have an acute sensibility to numerical 
force, which gives very little encouragement to such daring 
attempts. We all know that instead of a hundred, there would 
not be twenty Catholics in Parliament; we know that if any one 
of them so much as wagged his finger at the Protestant ascend- 
ancy, he would be tabooed; that his party would disown him ; 
that his locality in the House would be as clearly indicated, and 
his repulsive qualities as strongly evidenced by a diverging circle, 
formed by the backs of honorable members, of which he would 
be the centre, as if he bore a branch of the Upas tree, or took 
asafoetida snuff... We know that the most profligate minister 
would not dare to hold intercourse with him: we know that he 
would be mobbed as he walked through the streets of Protestant 
London. - But we will waive all these considerations ; we will 


? I never knew more than one gentlemafi who indulged his nose with that 
drug. He was a Baronet and Member for a county, but has been dead 
several years. In my school-boy days, when I was a frequenter of the gal- 
lery, I used to see him in a crowded house, forming the ceatre of much such 
a circle as I have described. 
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concede you your round hundred, if you will condescend to tell us 
how you purpose to overbear the majority of five-and-a-half to one. 

But perhaps, Sir, though you do not expect that the Catholics 
would sonata a * command majorities in Parliament, you think 
that this may be the case at some future period. It can only be 
the case, when the majority of the electors are Catholic; and, 
though you do not give much encouragement to the lights of the 
age, you ate far too clear-sighted ‘not to be aware, that the 
Catholic religion, with which you are so well acquainted, never 
can make progress in this enlightened country, unless it should 
please God to smite it with a preternatural mental blindness. But 
suppose that the day of darkness which you anticipate has arrived, 
when the majority of the influential inhabitants of these realms 
have embraced the Catholic faith, if your favorite statutes are then 
unrepealed, do you think they will keep Papists out of Parliament, 
or even save the Protestant establishments? If you should live to 
see that day, you will learn to estimate the strength derived from 
the wording of statutes, and the security of oaths, more justly than 
you do at present. Your transubstantiation oath will then be 
worth no more than the cover of your last pound of snuff. Unless 
you prove that the concession of the claims will hasten the arrival 
of this day of darkness, will act as an efficient engine of conversion 
to the Catholic faith, you do nothing towards connecting the 
Dublin clergy with the question. In fact, the whole history about 
them is in your hands a mere claptrap, introduced for the purpose 
of casting odium on Mr, Canning’s * Catholic friends.” 


Dancer 11.—Ilrom “ Roman Catholic Casuistry.” 


This danger is suggested to your mind by a change of and for 
or, in two clauses of the oath in the rejected bill of 1825. On 
this substitution you are pleased to throw great ridicule; notwith- 
standing which, I will take leave to consider it as one for which 
every sincere Catholic was bound to stipulate. I believe no one 
but yourself will think worse of the Catholics for declaring that an 
oath, which restricted them from propagating their faith b 
preaching, teaching, or writing, would have been “ inadmissible.” 
A man who swears that he will not disturb or weaken the 


Protestant religion, indisputably precludes himself from making 
aproselyte by any means however peaceable. I see no casuistry 
in the explanation of ‘‘to disturb and weaken,” by to ‘*weaken by 
disturbance :” nor any thing enlightening’ (in the obnoxious sense 


‘ “Wherewith the faithful are edified, and we heretics, if we are not wil- 
fully blind, may be enlightened.”—Letter I. p. 44. 
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in which you use the word) in the publication of a statement in 
Dublin thirty-four years ago, to prove to the Catholics, by very 
simple reasoning, (which you endeavor to make offensive by a 
most unwarrantable use of italics,) that though they were Called 
on to swear that they would not disturb the Protestant govern- 
ment, they were not called on to swear that they would not, by 
the legitimate means of preaching, teaching, and writing, weaken 
the Protestant religion. I do not see that the framers of this 
statement deserve to be assailed by the exclamation, * admirable 
casuists !” neither will plain people exactly understand why those, 
who know that they can get absolution from their oaths as soon as 
they become inconvenient, should be ‘ prodigiously nice and 
accurate, in estimating the exact quantum of obligation which th 
undertake :’”" indeed, as far as I am acquainted with the labors 
of moralists, you have the undisputed honor of founding the 
code, which makes such caution an object of ridicule and repre- 
hension. 

Having got by means of these two particles on the scent of 
Catholic casuistry, you run it breast high through four pages; 
in which not a single seftence occurs pointing even remotely at the 
question—how will the danger from Catholic casuistry be affected 
by the concession of the claims? In fact, the whole is merely one 
of those attempts which pervade your book so thoroughly, that 
if I were to notice them all, I should reprint the major part 
of it, by any means, fair or unfair, to cast odium on Mr. Canning’s 
* Catholic friends ;” or, as you are elsewhere pleased to call them, 
* present masters.” Indeed, Sir, such is the pervading unfairness 
of your representations respecting Mr. Canning and the Catholics, 
that I am obliged to say of you, as you say of Gother and 
Dr. Coppinger, on this very occasion, that after ‘hunting you 
through your various windings, I am taught the absolute impossi- 
bility of taking any thing whatever,” I will not say in matters of 
what you term “ dogmatic fact,” but in that description of facts 
which derive their principal force from the coloring- which is 
communicated to them—* on your bare assertion.”* Your usual 
course is to make as strong a case against the Catholics as you are 
able ; to represent in the strongest light possible the evils which 
may arise to a state from their pernicious doctrines, and to leave 
the application to your readers. You know that in many minds, 
all the mud and filth which you have raked up will impinge on the 
Catholic question ;. and you are in hopes that a good deal of it may 
in all, “ 


1 Letter I. p. 48. 3 Ibid. p. 46. 
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Dancer 111.—From Dread of Excommunication. 


The matter is introduced as follows :—* Thus then it was! that 
the Pope condemned, and so do the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
(for they have admitted his Bull) condemn, the proposition that 
the dread of excommunication ought not to deter the members of 
their church from doing what they conceive to be their duty. 
But how, on this principle, can we be assured that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland will not, on all occasions, yield to the terrors 
of excommunication, in spite of their own private conceptions of 
their duty? The appeal to history, I repeat, affords.a fearful 
confirmation of the reasonableness of the apprehension. And it has 
received a most instructive illustration from the events even of the 
last few months.” I wish, Sir, you had condescended to tell:us 
what those events have been; for I, who left England in November, 
have heard of none of any consequence, as having occurred between 
that time and the date of your Letter, except the insurrection in 
Portugal, in which, I believe, the Pope has taken no. part; and 
Iam in utter darkness on the subject. However, will you tell me 
What has this to do with the concession of the claims? . It did 
not generate the propensity of the Catholics of Ireland to yield to 
the terrors of excommunication, which you assure us receives 
such a fearful confirmation from history—for they are not conceded: 
and you have unaccountably forgotten to tell us how the concession, 
when it does take place, will augment this propensity. You are 
engaged, when you introduce this danger, in lamenting over some 
clauses omittedtrom an oath to be administered—to whom? The 
Catholics of Ireland? No! but tothe knot of peers, the small 
band of M. P.’s and the Catholic members of lay corporations, 
who would or might have been called into existence if the Bill of 
1825 had passed intoalaw. But, if you had named them, your 
readers would have seen at once that they were a small powerless 
body, not likely to do much harm if they did yield to the terrors of 
excommunication ; so it suited you better to say “* the Catholics of 
Ireland.” 

Two pompous pages, guarded by ifs, follow, on the subject of 
the Pope’s infallibility. ‘They are too trifling to be made a separate 
subject, so I will have one word with them here. ‘The history. 
of the three last centuries proclaims, to every one who thinks of 
history at all as something better than an old Almanack, that” no 
Catholic nation does practically, and, I believe, scarcely one the» 
oretically, admit the Pope’s infallibility. They obey him when it 
suits them; and when it suits them better they make war on 
him, and take him prisoner. The Irish Catholics have rejected 
his authority twice, pointedly, on this very question. A legislator, 
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to be sure, who should * hold it as a matter of divine faith,” * must 
create a convulsion in the state ; unless indeed he should happen 
to fall into the hands of that composing gentleman Mr. Jack Ketch 
in the attempt. 


Dancer 1v.—From the Doctrine of exclusive Salvation. 


In discussing this danger, you really do, for the first time 
in your book, venture ona pretty direct appeal to a practical 
point in the Catholic. question. I suppose you think that you 
have gota very strong case ; and, that I may not misrepresent you, 
I must quote you at some length. «Now, Sir, our complaint 
against the Church of Rome is, not that it excludes from salvation 
those who impugn doctrines which it thinks fundamental, but 
that it holds as fundamental one particular doctrine, which requires 
the belief, under pain of damnation, of every thing else whatever 
which it shall choose to prescribe, I mean the infallible authority of 
the church, This one tenet enslaves the minds of those who hold 
it; or, at any rate, it makes them unfit to legislate for any other 
church. For it teaches them to regard that church as leading its 
members to perdition.”” Though there is no positive unfairness in 
the application of the word ¢ legislate,” there is a very convenient 
ambiguity. Though a member of either House of Parliament 
merely bears a part in legislation, he is called a legislator, and 
pethaps in common parlance may be said to legislate. That a 
legislature of one church should Jegislate for another, is certainly 
anomalous, though the anomaly exists in our own country ; but 
that a Catholic legislature should legislate for a Protestant church, 
which it regards as leading its members to perdition, would indeed 
be highly unfit. But if the truth is, that some fifty or fewer 
Catholics are to form part of a body containing six hundred and 
fifty, Church of England, Protestant Dissenting, and Catholic 
legislators ; and if this body is to legislate not only for the Church 
of England, but for a Catholic church, and for a domestic com- 
munity of which one-fourth are of that persuasion, as well as for 
foreign communities, containing professors of almost every religion 
under the sun; if there is another branch of this legislature, pos- 
sessing nearly equal powers, in which the Catholics will bear a still 
smaller proportion; and if over all there is a king who must be a 
Protestant, then indeed the case is changed, and the proposition 
which sounded so monstrous in your enunciation may be found to 
describe a very reasonable and a very salutary measure. You pro- 
ceed : “In respect to our own church, the Protestant church of 


’ Letter I. p. 56. 
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England and Ireland, it is admitted to be either an integral part, 
or an inseparable adjunct, of the present constitution of this 
kingdom. ‘The writ of summons to Parliament expresses now, as 
it did of old, one of the principal ends of holding it to be, to con- 
sult for the safety and defence of the Church of England. We 
say, therefore, that those who believe that this church leads its 
members to damnation, as they cannot, with a sound conscience, 
consult for its safety and defence, cannot, on the principles of the 
British constitution, be intrusted with the legislative powers of the 
state.” Now we say in reply, that if twelve-thirteenths of those 
who are summoned to Parliament can, with a sound conscience, 
consult for the safety and defence of the Church of England, it is 
a matter of very little practical importance whether the other 
thirteenth can or not: and we say that the verbal inconsistency 
which you point out is of no moment whatever, because the safety 
and defence of the Church of England will always depend on the 
virtue, spirit, and integrity of those who are assembled in Par- 
liament, not on the wording of the writ by which they are called 
together: we say moreover, that if we can only maintain the 
consistency of this writ of summons, by keeping Ireland perpetu- 
ally on the eve of civil war, we have not that acuteness of sensibi- 
lity to the consistency of writs which will induce us to pay the 
price ; and, finally, that if the Catholics in Parliament should 
oppose this “ one of the principal ends of holding it,” they will be 
powerless ; if they should not interfere in the matter, they will be 
harmless.‘ I have brought the point as nearly as possible to 
arithmetical calculation, which is in all cases the perfection of 
argument. 

You proceed further:—‘ A plausible answer is sometimes 
suggested, that whatever may be the doctrines of the Roman 
church itself, its lay members, those at least who would be likely 
to sit in Parliament, will trouble themselves very little with 
theological points, but will suffer all questions respecting the church 
to go on pretty much as they do at present. Sir, I certainly will 
not insult the members of a different communion,” (this is indeed 
a point on which you are studiously cautious,) ‘*by speaking, or 
thinking, so ill of them, as to suppose that, if they hold the doctrine 
of their church in this particular it will be perfectly inoperative.” 
So far every thing is pretty clear. Some people think one way, 


1 No one who knows any thing of English society can doubt that, ifa 
Susetion touching exclusively, or even principally, the interests of the 
Shurch of England, were agitated in a parliament containing Catholic 
— those gentlemen would take up their hats and walk out of the 
ouse. 
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and-you think another ; ahd you proceed to sustain your mode of 
thinking by the following argument. “On the contrary, those 
who really hold it,”’ #. e.. the doctrine of exclusive salvation, ‘ must 
feel every inducement and temptation to act on it,” 7. ¢. to act on 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation ; “their spiritual instructors 
will be ready enough to apprise them of this duty,” 7. ¢. the duty 
of acting on the doctrine of exclusive salvation; and their own 
passions will make them very willing to acquire the merit of obeying 
it,” @. e. of obeying the duty of acting on the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation. “In a church which keeps so accurate a ledger of 
each individual’s merits and demerits, and allows so large a premium 
on acts of obedience to itself, we may be quite sure that there will 
be no want of inclination to comply with so easy a demand,” #. e. to 
comply with the easy demand of obeying the duty of acting on 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation. The above is as complete a 
specimen as I have often encounteted of the figure of speech called 
mgmarole, a figure in which I should be unjust if I did not say 
that you very seldom indulge; and with which I am sure you 
would not have favored us here, if you had any very definite 
meaning to express. To act on the doctrine of exclusive salvation. 
Why; in the whole range of doctrines held by Christian churches, 
I cannot conceive one more completely inactive—the word act be- 
ing taken as you must intend, in a hostile sense. The doctrine that 
a Catholic may kill an excommunicated petson without incurring 
guilt, is so far an active doctrine, that it gives licence to the pas- 
sions, to which, inspeaking of it, you refer : the doctrine that such a 
deed is meritorious, is a directly active doctrine,' holding out the 
rewards of religion as an incitement to murder. But if we hold 
that a man cannot be saved out of the pale of our church, to what 
activity can that tenet excite us towards him, except an atcempt for 
his conversion ? and it does not create, nor even very materially 
augment, our propensity to that attempt; for if we do not hold 
that the man cannot be saved out of our church, we at least must 
hold that he will be much better saved there than elsewhere ; that 
if the odds are two to one against him in our church, they are ten to 
one in another; or that, whereas our church may place him in the 
highest heaven, another can only land him in the third ; and in pro- 
portion as we think our church good and other churches bad, will be 
the strength of our inducement to attempt conversion ; so that the 
Protestant doctrine of superior salvation probably does not vary 
materially in point of activity from the Catholic doctrine of exclusive 
salvation. Not being able to ascertain what it is to act on the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation, we must be content to remain in similar, 


! [ believe that the Roman church never held either of them. 
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darkness as to the duty of acting on the doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tions and our darkness is not much enlightened by the phrase, obeying 
the duty of acting on the doctrine of exclusive salvation ; nor, fur- 
ther, by complying with the easy demand of obeying the duty of act- 
ing on the doctrine of exclusive salvation. But the series, if not en- 
lightening, is at least agreeable, for it awakens recollections of our 
pleasant juvenile story of the ‘* House that Jack built.” 

But perhaps you may say, that though this doctrine excites to no 
direct hostility against an individual, the case is different when it 
is considered in reference to a rival church. A single scintilla of 
light does indeed now gleam through the darkness, but I much 
think that it will prove an ignis fatuus to those who are so unwary 
as to follow it. It seems that the * spiritual instructors of those 
lay members of the Roman church who would be likely to sit in 
Parliament,” will make of them an “ easy demand;” (meaning, I 
suppose, a demand easy to be complied with ;) which easy demand 
is, that they should ive the duty of acting on the doctrine of 


exclusive salvation; or, in plainer words, that they should take 
active measures for the overthrow of the Protestant church; for 
activity is the very spice of the matter, and you are considering 
the effect of letting Catholics legislate for the Protestant church. 
Now you must permit me to doubt whether compliance with this 


demand would be easy or very safe either : seeing that our security 
against such activity is, not that Catholics do not sit in Parliament, 
but that no man can put it forth without risking his neck and estate, 
without creating a civil war, or without the certainty of being 
overpowered. 

But let us try if we cannot come toa safer conclusion respecting 
the influence of those * spiritual instructors” on the Catholics who 
sit in Parliament. Why, Sir, a most pointed and unanswered 
argument in favor of the concession of the claims is, that it will 
effectually remove these very persons out of the sphere of that 
influence. I have heard of an Irish baronet, of large fortune, who 
having been prevented from hunting on St. John’s day by a threat 
on the part of his domestic priest—not, I suppose, of excommuni- 
cation, for that sentence, you say, is only fulminated by the higher 
orders in the church, but of what you call the priest’s curse 
applied to the bishop to have this priest removed and atiother sent 
inhis place. The bishop, however, not only compelled Sir Phelim 
to keep the priest in his house, but even to make an apology to 
him. This is certainly miserable bondage. But if this gentleman 
had been allowed to represent his native county, in which he had 
a larger property and more influence than any other individual ; 
when he came to inhabit a mansion in Grosvenor Square; when 
he became a member of some of the leading political clubs; when 
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he heard topics of every kind handled with perfect’ fearlessness, 
without Father O*Flaherty’s name or authority being once taken 
into consideration ; when he discovered that every one of his new 
associates looked with the deepest scorn on the subjection to which 
he had submitted; when, moreover, he found himself night b 
night engaged in discussions, and voting on questions which 
involved the interests of every quarter of the globe, and of half the 
human species; how many months, or even weeks, think you, would 
have elapsed before he had ceased to care a farthing whether Father 
O‘Flaherty were cursing him or not, on the bog of Ballynoswilly ? 
And when he returned to Ireland, would the bishop or priest, think 
you, attempt to repeat their offensive experiments? No, Sir: they 
would be blind indeed if they did not soon discover by how slight a te- 
nure they now held the man: that the least indiscretion on their part 
would losehim forever. ButI ought to apologise to you for this long 
illustration, when I might merely have referred you back to the 
following sentence, in p. 79 of your own Letter, for a most 
satisfactory answer on this subject. ‘I have no doubt, that 
if popes or priests were to attempt now-a-days to draw such 
principles (viz. of applying equivocation and mental reservation 
to oaths) into practice among them here, we should soon see 
the happiest results from the experiment.” This is indeed most 
consolatory. I should not have had mental nerve to state the 
matter so broadly. You show us most satisfactorily that the 
influence of popes and priests, instead of being an evil, is in this 
case an advantage. Ifthey exert it we gain, if they do not exert it 
we cannot lose. It is true, Sir, that you begin immediately to 
suspect that you have gone rather too far, and you therefore attempt to. 
rescue Ireland from the influence of your observation. «* He must 
be a bold man who would venture with equal readiness to answer 
for the mass of the Roman Catholic population, above all of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, in that country.” It is with peculiar 
pleasure that I again remind you that the influence of popes, or 
priests, on the mass of the Catholic population, and above all of the 
Catholic clergy, in Ireland, is a matter totally independent of the con- 
cession of the claims: the influence they will have on those persons 
who may be called to take part in the legislature is alone concerned ; 
and you may therefore recur with perfect security to that satis- 
faction which your original most just and most consolatory obser- 
vation is calculated to inspire. 

But you have more to say still on the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation. ‘ Itmay be said, however, that there are many professed 
members of the church of Rome who do not hold this doctrine, 
whatever their church may tell them. I really believe that there 
is much truth in this observation ; and if you could ascertain cor- 
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rectly who these are, I, for one, should not be afraid of seeing such 
men in Parliament. But, in the meanwhile, itis quite idle to spe- 
culate on the possible conduct of these mere entes rationis.” This, 
and one or two other somewhat similar paragraphs in your book, 
remind me of an advertisement of a quack medicine, called 
«“ Dredge’s Heal All.” The patentee closes a list of disorders which 
his nostrum will infallibly cure, and which includes almost every 
evil to which the human body is liable, with chilblains—if they 
are not broken.” The object of this final condition, of course is 
to impress on the minds of those sufferers who read the advertise- 
ment, that he has weighed with the most scrupulous exactness the 
claims he puts in for his medicine; he will not exceed the truth, 
‘« one-twentieth part of one poor scruple ;” he will not burden his 
conscience with saying chilblains generally, whereas it will not cure 
them if they are broken. ‘The exception is made on a satisfactory 
calculation of how many customers he will lose by broken chil- 
blains, and how many he will gain by the confidence inspired by 
his fairness. With an analogous motive, you burst out on us 
occasionally with a glare of liberality ; always indeed worded with 
such careful ambiguity, that it cannot prejudice your cause, and 
can produce no.impression on the minds of your readers, but that 
of your extreme candor, and the studious fairness of all your 
conclusions. You “for one, would not be afraid of seeing such 
men,” (men who will not hold the doctrine of exclusive salvation,) 
‘in Parliament.” Wonderful liberality !_ But you would rather ex- 
clude ten thousand of them, than run the slightest risk of admitting 
one who will. 

I will but just stop to ask you, whether it can be * instructive,” 
or ought to be “ interesting,” ' to rake among the devotional effu- 
sions which have been published in Dublin by private individuals 
in the last twenty-seven years, and to bring forward one printed 
anonymously in 1800, and which probably has never reached a 
second edition, as an exemplification of the temper of the Irish 
Catholic church? You, however, think these prayers worthy of 
the following summing up, which, as it contains something like an 
appeal to the real question, I shall quote at length—* Sir, you will 
readily believe me, that I do not complain of these prayers; they 
accord with the feelings of persons who hold the principles of the 
church of Rome; I only mean, that those who hold principles 
which produce such feelings, are not quite fit to be intrusted with 
the power of legislating for our schismatical, heretical, and, as they 


' “Tn © A Manual of Prayers, and other Christian Devotions, by R. C. 
D.D. Booker, 1800,’ I find the following instructive and interesting par- 
ticulars.”—Letter I. p. 97. 
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conceive, damnable church.” I have before answered you in my 
own words on this subject ; I will now request you toanswer your- 
self, by giving a reply to the following question framed in Mr. Pitt's. 
Can the admission of the Catholics to Parliament and office, ever 
give them any such weight in office or in Parliament, as could 
give them any new means of attacking the establishment? If it 
cannot, and if the concession of the claims will do good in a 
way whatever, the desire of the Catholics to attack + establish- 
ment is no argument against conceding them. 


Dancer v.—From the Doctrine of Absolution. 


You introduce this danger, by quoting from Mr. Canning’s 
speech in 1825, as follows: ** The doctrine of absolution had also 
occasioned much objection. In the abstract, that doctrine was 
absurd”—~and there you stop for a very singular purpose. Your 
remark is, ‘¢ I trust, Sir, that you meant to confine your censure to 
the extravagant doctrine of the church of Rome; not to extend it 
(as your words seem to imply,) to. absolution generally.” As his 
words seem to imply !—why, he tells us as plain as words can 
speak, that he is talking of that doctrine of absolution, which (with 
reference to the question in hand) had occasioned much objection ; 
which is not the general doctrine, but the doctrine of the church of 
Rome: and he tells you, that in the abstract, (i. e. as the next sen- 
tence clearly shows, abstracted from the way in which it is prac- 
tically applied,) éhat doctrine is absurd. Any plain man would 
have been satisfied to see this, and would not have sought an oc- 
casion to vent a rhodomontade about being bound to tell him, that 
in the plenitude of his parliamentary privilege he had presumed to 
visit with his ban one of the most solemn acts and declarations 
of our blessed Lord himself. I suppose you thought that this 
magnificent tirade would so occupy the minds of your readers, that 
they would not discover that you never did, indeed never could, 
think that Mr. Canning meant the general doctrine; and six lines 
lower, you have the unparalleled audacity to print the remaining 
limb of his sentence, in which he identifies the absolution of which 
he speaks, with that respecting which evidence was taken in the 
House of Lords. But, notwithstanding this, to have a pretence 
for introducing your thunder, you say, «‘ As your words seem to 
imply!” I do not ask you whether this is not a pitiful shift; 
I do not ask you whether it isnot a miserable equivocation; I do 
not ask you whether such conduct is upright, or simple, or honor- 
able—whether it can be characterised by any single epithet which 
a man would apply to another whom he respected; I do not ask 
you what sort of religious feeling it indicated in you, to make use 
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of the name of our blessed Lord, when you were engaged in such 
a pursuit. But I do ask you, whether it is discreet in you, who 
make so free with the characters of others; who only in the 
opposite page, accuse a brother divine of “rabid fury,” of 
« perverted pride,” of ‘ impotent malice,” and sum up, by distinctly 
comparing him to the Devil; who in the same page accuse the 
Catholic Bishops of ¢* a foul deception ;” I ask you whether it is 
worth your while for the sake of throwing so momentary a slur on 
Mr. Canning, to lay yourself open to the remarks which such 
conduct is sure to provoke ? 

Your appetite must indeed have been wonderfully keen when 
you swallowed or rather bolted the statement that the whole of 
“ thirty-five individuals in the dock, together sentenced to death,” 
were so completely fortified by the Catholic doctrine of Absolution, 
that not one of them evinced ‘the least degree of emotion in 
consequence of the pronouncing of sentence ;” (the italics are all 
your own,) not one was found to give the shudder which under 
such circumstances is sometimes wrung even from exalted faith by 
the weakness of humanity. No! Every one was unmoved; and 
this is not an extreme case ; it is the mere “ordinary effect” of the 
doctrine ; for you tell us to “seek the truth” in it, and advise usto, 
legislate on it. But as-I should wish to retain my faith some- 
where within the very extreme verge of human probabilities, I 
decline to ‘seek the truth” in this statement, as you decline to 
seek it in the ‘¢ goodly glozes” of Dr. Doyle. 1 beg leave however 
to express my complete accordance in your opinion, that the 
* practical results of the Absolution of the Church of England 
are totally dissimilar” to that which you have by this evidence 
« proved to be the ordinary effect of the Absolution of Romish 
Priests on the populace of Ireland.” 

Probably, Sir, none of the thirty-five individuals are now in a 
situation to be more influenced by the Concessions of the Claims 
than the effect produced by absolution on the populace of Ireland 
will be—so we may pass on to 


Dancer vi.—From the Doctrine of Works of Supererogation, 
and from Indulgences. 


I will not interfere between Mr. Canning, you and the Calvinists, 
but pass on to the following observation. <I will remind you of 
a real political objection against the Roman Catholics founded on 
the value they attach to good works—but then it is to the good 
works of others, not their own—and consequently it has no 
tendency to improve either their loyalty or their morals. On the 
merit of the supernumerary satisfactions of departed saints, the 
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doctrine of indulgences, remissions, that is, of the pains: of 
purgatory—has been built. These indulgences have often been 
employed in Ireland, as means to stimulate and reward ‘the 
disloyalty of the people to their heretical sovereigns. So late as the 
reign of George the Second, money was raised by them for the 
express purpose of raising a force to expel the reigning family, and 
restore the House of Stuart.” It is indeed a real political objection 
to the Catholics; but it is not created by the Concession of 
the Claims. If they are refused for the next hundred years, will 
the objection cease to exist? Will the Pope, of whom you ate 
so much afraid, be more or less likely to raise money by selling 
indulgences for the purpose of raising a force to expel George the 
Fourth, if that Prince should conciliate him, by removing ‘the 
degradation from his Catholic subjects instead of aggravating 
him by confirming it? That Popes are not indifferent to the 
subject is plain, from their repeated recommendations to the 
Bishops to concede the different vetos. Or will the Irish Catholics 
be more or less likely to buy the indulgences in furtherance of the 
above object, if they are tranquillised and attached to this country 
instead of being left in their present state of irritation? But as 
you say, enough of this. 


Dancer vii.—* From the Pope’s Supremacy.” 


I certainly shall not enter into the question whether the 
Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil, or that of Florence, regulate 
the tenets of the Roman church on the subject of the Supremacy 
of the Pope. I am generally in the happy condition of being 
able to admit your premises, not because I know them to be 
correct, but because they do not injure my cause. I cannot, 
however, avoid remarking, that after reading all your statements, 
my decided conviction is, that the class-book at Maynooth does not 
teach the temporal supremacy of the Pope, and that the Irish 
Catholics do not hold it. Indeed, at the outset of your seventeen 
pages on this subject, you only venture to speak conditionally. 
Your expressions are—*In England there are, I doubt not, few 
individuals who persist in holding it; but that in Ireland there 
are millions, who, if their priests will teach it to them, are most 
ready to receive it, is unhappily a point equally clear. And what 
security have we, that the priests will forbear to teach it? 
If there be none, I think, Sir, that even you must admit, that this 
wide and indefinite tenet of the Pope’s supremacy is both a valid 
and a strong objection against making further concessions to those 
who hold it.” This paragraph contains a very singular specimen 
of your usual insidious unfairness. In the enunciation, the Irish 
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Catholics .are most ready to receive this doctrine if their priests 
will teach it to them; but in the penal clause they. “ hold it.” 
You bring in a verdict, that they are ready to commit a crime if 
they are incited to it, and you pass sentence on them for having 
committed it. Your conclusion is too indefinite to merit a reply ; 
and though you feel so confident that Mr. Canning could not 
hesitate to subscribe to it, he would I think not wholly pass over 
as you do—the nature of the concessions, and their probable effect 
for good and evil. He perhaps might think the following ques- 
tion not wholly unworthy of an answer—ZIn what way will the 
concessions act on the dangers, which might be apprehended, if 
the Irish Catholics were to admit the Pope’s claim of supremacy ? 
Your argument is—Catholics ought not to sit in .Parliament, 
because there are millions in Ireland who will hold the doctrine 
of the Pope’s Supremacy, if their priests will teach it to them. 
Argument indeed by courtesy, for it is beneath the contempt of a 
child of ten years old: but with you it is “ valid and strong ;” it 
settles the whole question. 

Having thus covertly introduced the Irish as holding the doctrine, 
you do not revert to the conditional form of expression, but, waxing 
warmer and bolder as you proceed, you convict them by the Legend 
of St. Gregory the Seventh, and the Canonization of Pius the 
Fifth, of adopting all its consequences, even those most dangerous 
toa state. On your road you pick up an ally, and introduce him 
thus in a note—* Isaac Barrow expresses himself on this matter in 
the following unanswerable terms. ‘No man, apprehending it 
false, seemeth capable with good conscience to hold communion 
with those who profess it;’”' (i.e. the doctrine of the Pope’s 
Supremacy.) And after a variety of arguments, the sum of 
which is, that a man who does profess it is “a heritick ;” he adds 
—‘+How then can any man safely hold communion with such 
persons ?” 

Without yielding to any man in admiration of Isaac Barrow, I 
should venture, were he now living to answer questions, to propose 
with all humility to that great divine and moralist, the inquiry 
which I now address to yourself. 

In what way, if you were his Majesty’s Minister, would you 
advise him to treat those five or six millions of your fellow- 
subjects with whom ‘no man is capable with good conscience to 
hold communion ?” There can be no doubt, that your first step 
would be to withdraw from Ireland the Lord-Lieutenant and 
Secretary of State, the Judges and Justices, the Protestant Bishops 
and Deans, and all other officers, civil and ecclesiastical, who are 
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now, contrary to good conscience, in contact with these incommu- 
hhionable people. This to be sure might be an unfortunate 
measure as respects the revenues of the Irish Church; but then 
John Bull could not hesitate to indemnify those who made such 
conscientious sacrifices. Good conscience being thus restored— 
whether Ireland should be abandoned to the wretches under strict 
non-intercourse regulations, whether armies should be sent to 
extirpate them, or a race of bloodhounds be trained up to worry 
them from the earth, might, as the matter would not press, be 
reserved for future consideration. St. Paul, to be sure, had rather 
different notions of these matters, He says, that we must keep 
company with the grossest worldly sinners, if we would not go out 
of the world ; but if any person professing peculiar piety lived in 
open and scandalous vice, with him we are to hold no communion, 
no, not to eat. (1 Cor.v.11.) But how far does such a profligate 
hypocrite fall. short of the atrocity of the wretch who holds the 
Pope’s Supremacy ! 

In the course of the seventeen pages in which you labor this 
doctrine there are two attempts at application. ‘The first. is 
announced in the following emphatic words: ‘Sir, I must think 
that a claim to supremacy, such as this, acknowleged and acted 
on by all the ecclesiastics in communion with Rome, entering 
into, directing their devotions—hallowed by association with all 
that is most sacred in their religion—is”' (what ? now we come to 
the practical point : now we come to the Catholic Peers, and M. P.’s 
and King’s Counsel, and Mayors and Aldermen. No! indeed ; 
but—**Oh most lame and impotent conclusion !”’) « not a matter 
to be treated with contempt.” Sir, I think so too; so pass we on 
to application the second. “On all these, as well as other accounts, 
the doctrine of the Supremacy of the Pope is one which must make 
every wise legislature, particularly every Protestant legislature, 
cautious how they increase the power of those who hold it.” 
I believe I agreed to waive the little circumstance, that no Catholics 
do hold it in temporals, and that none of those who would 
be likely to sit in the Lords and Commons ever will; the doctrine 
fell very sick some two hundred years ago, and died quietly, no one 
knows exactly when. But thisI must not mention, so I am happy 
to be able to agree fully with you again. The only question 
between us is—will the concession of the claims increase their 
power ? meaning of course their power to do us injury. Mr. Pitt 
was of opinion that it would not; and I have already given you, at 
sufficient length, my reasons for subscribing to his opinion. You 
proceed—* And can this seem of little moment, when Irish Roman 
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Catholic Bishops, who to the mass of their people must appear to 
speak with authority, scarcely less sacred than that of the Pope 
himself—are describing an intolerable tyranny as even now 
exercised by the government of their own land ?””' I can assure 

Sir, that it does not appear to me of little moment. I think it: of 
the utmost consequence, that the intolerable tyranny, which the 
Bishops describe as being even now exercised, should be removed 
—that this strong inducement to appeal to the Pope’s Supremacy 
should be takenaway. Sir, it is not worth while to enter into nice 
shades of distinction, and I use the words, because you have 
supplied me with them. The intolerable tyranny does exist. 
The history of the world does not furnish an instance of a 
country which, being from soil and climate able to breed and feed 
men and keep them in health, and being free from external a 
sion, has in any age been permanently miserable except by 
misgovernment. But to this topic I shall recur when speaking of 
a point with which it is more intimately connected. 


Dancer vitt.—From the legal Claim of Irish Catholic Bishops 
to seats in the Lords. 


‘ 


This danger you explain by these convincing arguments, and 
enforce by the following impressive warning: “For if they are 
indeed bishops—bishops of the sees to which they pretend—they 
have by law a right to seats in Parliament. Those seats (except 
as they are affected by the act of Union) are not conferred by 
statute, but by the common law. No act ever passed to deprive 
the Roman Catholic bishops, and to substitute the Protestant ; but 
if the succession has (as they strenuously contend) been preserved 
in them, and lost in our church, they are the true and only bishops 
of Ireland. Sir, our politicians may find, if they are not cautious 
in their proceedings, that the well-known maxim, only one bishop 
in one see, is not a mere theological nicety, but may lead, unless 
provided for in time, to grave political consequences hereafter.” + 
How have we hugged ourselves in a vain security! We have been 
used to think that these Catholic bishops had received too many 
home-thrusts to be able to enter again into such worldly conten- 
tion. We have looked on them as legally dead; as unsubstantial, 
almost ideal beings; the mere ghosts of episcopacy. 

The times have been 
That when the brains were out the man would die 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 


With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools. 


' Letter I. p. 125. * Ibid. p. 155. 
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But sutely, Sir, it ill became so zealous a Protestant as you, to 
point out the flaw in our title. The matter is even more serious 
than you represent it; for if the Irish bishops—why not the 
English bishops? ifthe seats in the Lords—why not the palaces 
and parks, and rents and tithes; in short, the snug sum, in 
whatever series of figures duly reckoned from right to left, as 
units, tens, hundreds, thousands, and so on, it may happen to be 
expressed, which administers yearly to the temporal comforts of 
our English and Irish episcopal benches?. nay, why not our 
dearieries and prebends, and rectories and vicarages with their 
appurtenances? And all this for want of a statute! And then 
there is the awkward doctrine—* nullum tempus occurrit ec- 
clesiz,”—which prevents us from having acquired a right. by, 
prescription. It is, indeed, at once ptovoking, that our ancestors 
in building. the arch should have forgotten the keystone, and 
marvellous that the fabric should have stood so long without it. 


Dancer 1x.—From Power of Priests. 


On this subject you take for your text a single sentence in Mr. 
Canning’s speech of 1825; in which he asserts, that our persecu- 
tion has made the Catholics the idolatrous worshippers of their 
priests; and found on it a dissertation of twenty pages. Your 
argument is, that the influence of priests on the Catholic popula- 
tion does not arise from our persecution, but is a necessary 
consequence of the doctrines and practices of the church of Rome. 
In order to prove these doctrines and practices you will not, you 
say, “carry” Mr. Canning ‘back to distant ages, nor harass 
him with a disquisition on the canons of ancient councils—your 
authorities shall be all of the present day, taken from books of 
high reputation among the living members of the Church of 
Rome.” Accordingly you quote passages from the works of Mr. 
Berrington, Dr. Baines, Dr. Milner, Mr. Gandolphy, and the 
Class-book at Maynooth; then you have the evidence of ‘a 
Roman Catholic gentleman of considerable intelligence,”' given 
at second-hand by Mr. O’Sullivan; and the statements of Mr. 
Donelan, Capt. G. Pringle, and Mr. Gordon—one of whom is, 
absolutely, as you inform us in italics, “* nephew of Lord Fingal.” 
It happens, that these gentlemen are contradicted on oath by three 
Catholic bishops, Drs. Murray, Kelly, and Doyle, whom you, 
therefore, accuse of perjury; and you say, that “if the sworn 
testimony of Drs. Murray and Kelly” (for you courteously omit 
Dr. Doyle) could have been sufficient to induce a doubt ;” 
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st that doubt has been removed” by Mr. Maxwell’s electioneering 
address, and Lord George Beresford’s election petition. This to 
be sure is rather a gossiping way of getting up a case; still it is 
far the most successful part of your book. 

Leaving you, however, to enjoy any success which your twenty 
pages may have obtained over Mr. Canning’s sentence; I will 
proceed to remark, that not a single word of them has any legiti- 
mate connexion with the concession of the claims, Danger from 
power of priests over the populace of Ireland, always has been, 
and always will be perfectly independent of that measure. I will 
beg, however, to call your attention to two ways in which the 
concession of the claims will effectually diminish the power of the 
Irish priests : 

First, by removing from their influence those Catholics who are 
called to office or to seats in the legislature. 

Secondly, by removing the great obstacle to the conversion of 
the higher orders of Catholics to the Protestant faith. 

In following your somewhat irregular movements, I have been 
already led to say enough on the first under the head of exclusive 
salvation ; and the second shall not detain me long. I will merely 
call your attention to the following considerations. How many 
of the higher orders of Papists are held to their religion by the 
point of honor? how many are withheld from change by a dread 
that they may be suspected of interested motives? How many 
suspect their own desire of change on the same grounds? A 
Catholic nobleman, who changes his religion under present 
circumstances, must have less dread of obloquy, aud more mental 
firmness and decision of character than usually falls to the lot of 
man. But remove the restrictions and the case is changed. You 
take away the suspicion of interest; you bring them within the 
pale of Protestant intercourse; they will form Protestant con- 
nexions and engage in Protestant pursuits, and one by one they 
will drop off from a religion which must shock their taste, and 
outrage the lights which are forced on them by the age and 
society in which they move. I have no wish to apply hard words 
unnecessarily to any man’s religion; but I cannot doubt, that, to 
every one educated as the higher classes of Englishmen usually 
are, the doctrines, the ceremonies, the puerilities, and the preten- 
sions of the Catholic church must be highly revolting. 

Will any rational man doubt, that this annually recurring 
struggle, communicating as it does in Ireland to the members of 
the two churches feelings of fierce political animosity towards 
each other, is an almost insuperable impediment to the extension 
of the Protestant faith ? 

There is still a way in which concession may be expected to 
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admin's) actually existing danger from the power of priests. If it 
his any efficiency in abstracting the wealthier orders from the 
Catholic communion, it will diminish the pay of the priests; and 
when the pay falls off the order will fall off too. It is on this 
account, that F have always doubted the expediency of our 
providing a fund for the maintenance of the Catholic clergy. As 
long as we will pay for priests in Ireland, I am sure we may have 
them to satiety ; and we may find eventually, that under the idea 
of controlling, we are, in fact, perpetuating the order. 

I have thus, Sir, dealt with the whole series of your dangers. 
You are well aware of the magnifying powers of indistinct vision. 
In your hands, the dangers loom large through the misty atmo- 
sphere in which: you have enveloped them. 1 have endeavored to 
bring them into clearer light, and present them nearer to the eye. 
In some instances they were so decrepid, that I was forced to lend 
them sticks and props to enable them to stand erect enough to 
afford a definite idea of their dimensions. You may, therefore, 
perhaps tell me, as you have told Mr. Canning, that I have been 
raising foolish objections to have the pleasure of knocking them 
down. But, if you think so, come forward and tell us where the 
real objections lie. You are not remiss in informing us, that our 
Protestant establishments are assailed. But, if the dangers with 
which they are threatened are not mere phantoms of your own 
imagination, or if indeed in propounding them you are not 
“ altogether indulging in a speculation on the suasibility of others,” 
they must be capable of being put into some form in which they 
can be dealt with by argument. When the peril arrives, it will 
work, I suppose, by human means. I do not say, tell us by what 
means it will work,—that might be to ask too much; but by 
what means within the range of human probabilities it can work. 
Make your strongest case; go to the very extreme limit which 
your conscience or your discretion will allow, and fetch us a 
danger produced by the concession of the claims. Show us by 
whose hands it is to be produced and sustained, and by what 
means it is to march on the back of the new institutions to assail 
us. But mind, Sir, we will not have the baneful influence of 
popes and priests, «on the mass of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion and of the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland ;”—that danger 
exists at this day; nor will we have the deposing power of the 
Pope ;—because he may try to-morrow on George IV. if he 
pleases ; nor will we have absolution nor indulgences, nor any of 
**id genus omne.” The fact is, Sir, though you struggle to 
disguise it, that all these existing evils and dangers, instead of 
being augmented by the concession of the claims will be incalcu- 
lably diminished ; because they derive their force from the 
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disappointed and irritated feelings of the people Speak to us too 
in plain language, such as men use when they are fairly estimating 
danger. ‘Take an example from the beautiful simplicity of Scrip- 
ture: ‘whether he be able with ten thousand to meet him who 
cometh against him with twenty thousand ;” that is the rational 
way to estimate danger. We do not want to hear in your 
splendid metaphorical declamation, ‘that every barrier may be 
safely broken down; nay, every obstruction and inconvenience 
must be carefully swept away, in order that the armed rufhian, 
with defiance on his front and menace on his tongue, may find a 
free and unencumbered passage to the very sanctuary of our laws 
and our religion.”* We want the key to your metaphor. We 
want to know who the armed ruffian is:—whether it is the 
Duke of Norfolk, who with the squad of peers of his own 
communion is to vote away Protestant ascendancy in the Lords; 
or whether it is Mr. O’Connell, who at the head of the Catholic 
interest in Parliament, or perhaps himself the Catholic minister, is 
to deliver over to the claimants of the Catholic church the revenues 
of our archbishops and bishops, deans, prebendaries, and rectors § 
and, moreover, the throne of these goodly Protestant kingdoms to 
some popish aspirant; probably to the King of France, for I see, 
by a genealogical tree which is before me, that he is in direct 
lineal descent from our Charles I.; or whether it is the Catholic 
commander-in-chief, who is to betray our army to the Pope; of 
the Catholic admiral, who is to deliver over our ships and our 
naval stores to be deposited in his Holiness’s arsenals; whether it 
is his worship the Catholic mayor, who, in virtue of his elevation 
to the magistracy, shall convict poachers in the county of ‘Tip- 
perary; if the game-laws should happily escape the torrent of 
liberality which will have swept away your cherished statutes 5 
or finally, whether it is Mr. Charles Butler, who shall appear in 
his silk gown, and be invited by the Lord Chancellor to take his 
seat within the bar, and shall receive the congratulations of his 
brethren on the occasion. We want also to know where is the 
very sanctuary of our laws and our religion ;—whether it is the 
House of Lords, or the House of Commons, or the courts of law, 
or the page in the statute-book in which your darling enactments 
are recorded. We want to know also what the armed ruffian 
will do when he gets there; and what will be the conduct of 
those who are now in possession. When we are estimating danger, 
all these things want clear explanation. If the dangers I have 
suggested are not your dangers, come forward and tell us what 
are. At least let us estimgte them like men, and if they are too 
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strong for us, retire before them; but not set up a scream like 
children, and run away from a bugbear of our own imagining. 
Come forward intelligibly, and I will promise you that you shall 
be answered; and if your terrors are amenable to reason and 
calculation, which all terrors are not, they shall be allayed. If 
Achilles, and Ajax, and Diomede, hang in the back-ground, some 
Menelaus of the cause shall be able to give you satisfaction. 
Having satiated my appetite with your dangers, I have leisure 
to turn for a moment to look at the dish in which they are served 
up. It proves to be somewhat antique, singular in its form, but 
of no ordinary workmanship. It is, indeed, no other than a dis- 
sertation, clause by clause, on a measure which the legislature 
condemned two years ago. But you resolve to put it again on its 
trial. You do not, indeed, bring it to the test of established facts, 
known axioms, and incontrovertible positions; that is a mode of 
ratiocination which you abhor. You determine to try the measure 
which the Lords would not have two years ago, by another which 
the Commons would not have fourteen years ago; nor indeed, as 
you tell us, the Catholics either. To doubt, that you were sternly 
determined to drag Mr. Canning ‘ quocunque modo” before the 
public, on the Catholic question, would be, indeed, to sacrifice 
judgment to candor. Of this the mode that you have adopted is 
sufficient proof. You address him on ‘the bill of 1825.” It 
was not his bill. He did not bring it into parliament. In p. 35 
of your first letter he gives that measure his support; in 42 he is 
its **leading advocate” (which considering his mental calibre and 
official consequence is merely to say, that a thirty-two pounder 
makes a louder report and carries a ball farther than an eighteen) ; 
in 43 it is, “you and your fellow-laborers;” in 44 it is, ‘* your 
new security oath ;” in 48, you were also so good ;” and again, 
* the following items standing against you ;” in 58, “ why was it 
that you reverted ;” in 65, ‘tthe precedents before you” and 
“your own principle ;” till at length passing over many other 
instances, it becomes in plain terms at p. 70, “if your vill had 
passed into a law.” ‘To all other Catholic bills you give their 
paternal designation: ‘* It is Mr. Grattan’s bill of 1810,” « Mr. 
Canning’s bill of 1813,” « Mr. Plunkett’s bill of 1821,” but it is 
simply, the bill of 1825.” You write about it for one hundred 
and sixty-seven pages, but you never happen to mention Sir 
Francis Burdett; and in your skilful hands it becomes, by almost 
imperceptible degrees, Mr. Canning’s bill. You have not told us 
why, when you wanted to write about the bill of 1825, you did 
not address its real author instead of Mr. Canning ; who, being 
one of a class of men lying under an engagement not to introduce 
concession to the Catholics as a cabinet measure, would seem 
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peculiarly unobnoxious to such an address. Perhaps you will 
prefer to remain silent on the subject ; and, indeed, this is one ‘of 
the occasions, though far from the only one which occurs in your 
Letter, on which I find it necessary to restrain my pen, and to 
leave you to the uninterrupted influence of those reflections which 
the open exposure of your conduct is calculated to inspire. 

I have little interest in the by-gone measure of 1825. I dare 
say, what Mr. Canning said of its securities was true, ‘¢ that they 
were the best which could be had ;” and the oath seems to me to 
contain such words as will bind any man to support the Pro- 
testant establishments, who intends to be bound by an oath, and 
it is useless to attempt, by multiplying words, to bind a man who 
doesnot. Any Catholic bill, which has passed even the Commons, 
has acquired almost more than a presumption of merit by its 
success. Interest, influence, precedent and prejudice were all 
against it. It had nothing but its merits to carry it through. It 
could have none but disinterested supporters. I am more in- 
fluenced by these considerations than by your sweeping declara- 
tion, that *¢ the bill of 1825” was an insult on the common sense 
of the country. 

There is, however, one of your statements about the Bill which 
I cannot wholly pass over in silence. You say that ‘Mr. 
O’Connell wrote to his friends in Dublin, that such was the 
liberal wish for conciliation in England, that he himself was 
employed to draw the Bill ;” and you say that the dignity of our 
senators took fire at the intimation. Then you choose to “ sus- 
pect” that Dr. Doyle was of the party, because the interests of his 
order were warily provided for. If I were to suspect that you were 
not of the party because a liberal wish for conciliation was shown, 
you would think me a very unmannerly fellow; yet I should 
have better grounds for my suspicion than you have for yours, 
and should commit no greater breach of charity or of good 
manners in expressing it. But to come to the first point. It 
suited you to belaud the Bill of 1815, so in that case to engage 
the co-operation of Mr. Charles Butler in arranging the securities 
was laudable; but to employ Mr. O’Connell in 1825 was de- 
grading. I take a different view of the matter. That the agent 
of parties coming to Parliament for relief or benefit should draw 
the Act to be introduced for that purpose, is not only every-day 
practice, but is the most convenient course. To satisfy the 
Catholics is the object of a Concession Bill; not to secure the 
Protestant Establishments, they are secure already. To bring in a 
measure which would not satisfy them, would be about as sapient 
as to manufacture your pet oath. The parliamentary father of the 
Bill therefore says to the agent of the Catholics,—Give.me the 
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draft of a measure which will satisfy you, and, if it compromises 
no other interests, I will introduce it into Parliament. ‘The agent 
knows well enough the ordeal his Bill has to pass through: it is as 
safe to trust him to draw it as any one else. ‘The question is—Did 
the Bill of 1825 compromise other interests? Not,—Was it 
drawn by Mr. O’Connell ? You introduce that gentleman and Dr. 
Doyle merely to cast obloquy. 

When you bring sweeping charges of ‘¢ retrocession” and incon 
sistency against Lord Grenville, Earl Grey, Mr. Canning, and in 
your own phrase, “all, or almost all, the distinguished men” who 
have advocated the cause of the Catholics; in other words, against 
two-thirds of those on whose talents, virtue, and constancy, we 
must necessarily dlepend for the good government of the country, 
it may be worth while to consider for a moment to what degree 
they have merited your loud condemnation. You illustrate the 
matter by your common-room story. Allow me also to attempt 
its illustration, by a supposition respecting yourself, which, I trust, 
you will find in no way offensive. 

Allow me to suppose, that near one of your otherwise pleasant 
residences stands the house of a neighbor. He is a somewhat 
restless, turbulent, nay even dangerous fellow, and you determine 
to purchase quiet and security ; in short, to buy him out. You 
agree for three hundred pounds, and he covenants not to build 
again ina certain situation where his presence might in some degree 
annoy you. Your money is under the control of an old gentleman, 
your trustee, and you find, to your grievous disappointment, that 
he will not sanction the bargain on any terms. ‘There is no present 
remedy ; but in process of time the old gentleman dies, and the 
new trustee does not forbid you to negotiate. From year to year 
the nuisance has been in a progressive course of aggravation. ‘The 
man’s family has increased, and you are tormented with the noise 
of his children. You agree to the increased price of five hundred 
pounds, on the oki conditions ; but before your lawyers can make 
him fast, he declares off the covenant about building again. You 
declare, in the fervor of your virtuous indignation at his faithless- 
ness, that if he does not fulfil this bargain you will never treat with 
him again as long as you live. But years roll on, and the nuisance 
still increases. His children are more numerous, more clamorous, 


* Letter I. p. 40.—Your story does not tally with the facts of the case. 
Neither party ever have backed. To make the sting of your story, “If you 
had not backed I must,” good for any thing, when Parliament threw out the 
Bill of 1813, the Catholics should have come forward to say—As you will 
not concede to us on the veto of 1813, we must give you the veto of 2808. 
But back they neither did nor will. As coachmen say—They have no back 
in them ; they are too high-mettled to stand the breeching. 
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more impudent. A new negotiation ensues for an increased 
rice and diminished restrictions, but they satisfy neither party. 
ou think them too lax, he thinks them too strict, and the bargain 
drops to the ground, But the old evils all recur. His children 
are out of work, ragged, ill fed, a disgrace to your premises; and, 
moreover, the sturdiest of beggars, they mob you even in your own 
house. You have but this resource—to make the best bargain you 
can. It is—A thousand pounds and no restrictions. You pay 
the money, and pull down the house. The man is grateful; he 
does nothing to annoy you. The money enables him to feed, 
clothe, and educate his children, Their dispositions improve with 
their circumstances. One becomes owe bailiff; another goes to 
manage one of your estates beyond the sea. Though you might, 
in the old trustee’s time, have had the house for three hundred 
pounds with your own restrictions, you never cease to rejoice that 
you gave a thousand for it without any—when you could do no bet- 
ter. This little history, Sir, as it exemplifies the progress, so I am 
confident will it exemplify the result of the Catholic question. 
‘This question has generally been brought forward as a bargain, 
We call what we stipulate for, securities; but they are powers and 
even patronage which we never had before, but which the agitation 
of this question gives us a convenient opportunity of acquiring. If 
it be desirable that you should appoint the Catholic bishops, it is 
just as desirable now as when the claims are conceded. The 
effectual veto might be a security to the state, but it is no security 
against any danger which the concession of the claims creates. 
he oath is. When you admit a man into Parliament you put 
power into his hands, and you create the danger that he may abuse 
it. You take an oath from him as security that he will not. 
Mr. Pitt’s plan involved no bargaining. He would have removed 
the disabilities, and taken an oath as security. His other measures 
probably would have been cotemporaneous with the concession of 
the claims, but they were independent of it. They were plans for 
increasing the security of all our establishments ; and if desirable, 
were equally so whether the claims were conceded or not. The 
bargaining system appears to have begun in 1808. From that time 
there has been a constant struggle on one side to exact as much, 
and on the other to give as little as possible. We have had the 
worst of it, as might have been expected. The Catholics can do 
better without the claims, than we can do with their turbulence 
and discontent. It is bootless now to inquire whether we were 
niggardly, or they exorbitant ; whether we were vacillating, or they 
faithless. Let us look at our present state. There the monster 
stands before us still, in daily increasing deformity. The 
necessity which existed in Mr. Pitt’s day of tranquillising Ireland 
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and attaching it to this country, exists still, and is become fearfully 
urgent. Her sons are clamoring about our gates, and are indeed 
a disgrace to our premises. The Right Rev. Irish Prelate, who 
drew up the state of the question for George III., and who, with 
a contractedness of vision but too characteristic of that part of 
his order which from age to age has meddled in politics, imagined 
that laws could be made which *¢ should remain and be in full 
force for ever;” that one generation might kindly enact laws 
which should bind all succeeding generations to the end of time ; 
this Right Rev. Gentleman proposed, six-and-twenty years ago, 
that the Catholic claims should be at once “put an end to,” 
‘by an explicit declaration that they cannot be complied 
with.”' His advice . was ripe anf taken. The experiment 
has been tried, and has failed miserably. Is Ireland likely to be 
tranquillised and attached to this country by repeating it? Let 
it be tried a hundred successive times, still our statesmen will, 
in every session of Parliament, have to deal with the Catholic 
question. And a wise statesman will deal with it simply on its 
present merits. He will not encumber himself with what has gone 
by. He will look to the simple question—Shall we do more good 
or more harm by conceding the claims? But you say that there are 
statesmen who, by engagements entered into during the previous 
agitation of the question, have precluded themselves from now 
taking this simple course: and that Mr. Canning in particular, 
having used, in 1818, the words you quote, is bound at least to 
oppose every measure which does not contain the stipulations of 
that year. The words are—* If the boon proffered by Parliament 
should be contumaciously refused, I am firmly determined to take 
my stand against the Catholics, the same as if I had never stood 
forward their advocate.”—Supposing that every word of this is 
accurately set down by the pen of the reporter, what is the amount 
of the stigma which you affix on Mr.Canning? Simply that he 
indulged in a hasty feeling and used a hasty expression; that he 
used an expression and indulged in a feeling which his cooler and 
subsequent judgment disavows. If you will take a hundred 
pounds for it, do—if not, I will never give you a farthing more as 
long as I live. This is the ordinary language of bargaining ; but it 
does not prevent any man, however scrupulous, from giving a hun- 
dred and fifty the next year, if he sees an advantage in the bargain. 
A man, who weighs his words, very cautiously says, ‘* as at present 
advised,” or ** my present determination is,” and so forth; but an 
ardent man omits these phrases. In bargaining the declaration is 
made to induce the other side to come into your terms. The man 


' Letters, &c. &c. p. 19. 
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speaks of his determination which, at the moment, he thinks will 
be final ; and, without meaning to hold out a false inducement, he 
avoids using words which must necessarily weaken its effect. 
«‘ Consistency of your public character” is a very imposing phrase; 
but it is not this sort of unbought, unpaid, unpremeditated in- 
consistency which we have to dread in our public men. Is this 
thing, which you call a pledge, (even if Mr. Canning ever did use 
the words, and used them without qualification,) to induce him to 
oppose a measure which he believes to be of vital importance to the 
interests of the country? Is it to have one atom of effect in 
modifying any measure which he may introduce for the national 
benefit? Is he to ask, not—what is best for my country? du¢— 
what is best for my consistency? But you tell him, you should 
be rigorous in insisting on those conditions which you had imposed,” 
not if you think them beneficial to the country, but “if you have 
any regard for the pledge you have given, and for the consistency 
of your public character.” I admire consistency in a public cha- 
racter, I am sure, as much as you do ; but it is consistency of con- 
duct, not the pitiful verbal consistency for which you contend. I ad- 
mire the consistency which leads a statesman to come to every mea~- 
sure with the simple question: ‘¢Is it good for the country ¢” and 
to act according to the answer which his deliberate judgment gives. 
If his public life is a long one, he will fall into many inconsistencies 
of opinion. ‘Then the meanest and least scrupulous of his 
antagonists, the men who hover on the outworks but never attack 
the body of a question, will seek a momentary and contemptible 
triumph by saying to him in 1827: «*Oh! but you said differently 
in 1813 ;” (for your precious pledge is actually fourteen years old.) 
But fair men will look to general conduct and motives, and the 
honest statesman will always come out the brighter, as Mr. Canning 
does now, from your illiberal attacks. He has preserved, in a 
remarkable degree, the consistency of which I have spoken. He 
has come to all measures with unusual singlenessof mind. He has 
not asked—Where do they come from? Who supports and who 
opposes them? He has simply examined—Are they for the good 
of the country? And whether brought forward by his early 
colleagues, or his early opponents, he has adopted or opposed them 
on this simple view. It is this conduct which, now he is Prime 
Minister, renders it impossible to get up an opposition to him in 
the House of Commons. But I will confine myself to the Catholic 
question. 

On this question, the consistency of his conduct is equally 
unimpeachable. Whenever he has interfered as a principal, he has 
gone on the plan of making, in favor of the Protestant establish- 
ments, the hardest bargain he could, without compromising the 
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object of the measure, ¢ tranquillising Ireland and attaching it to 
this country.” In pursuance of this plan, he, in 1813, attempted 
a bargain of which you speak with commendation, because it assists 
you in depreciating his subsequent efforts. In that bargain he was 
thwarted. In 1825 the same terms could not be had, still 
something was contended for, but another disappointment ensued. 
I dare say, he now doubts whether in the next bill which is 
introduced the Protestants will be able to enforce any extraneous 
stipulations whatever. 

I will now clear away some minor, unconnected matters, after 
which a few pages on the subjects of persecution, and the 
demeanor of the Catholics, will enable me to dismiss your first 
Letter. ' 

You expose very successfully Mr. Canning’s lapsus respecting 
trans and consubstantiation ; and your * straight lines and curved 
lines,” considered either as an illustration or a parody, are a perfect 
model of the highest polish and finest proportions. Whether you 
are right or wrong about the origin of the long oath, I neither 
know nor think it worth while to examine. The matter seems to 
me of equal present practical importance with the guilt or innocence 
of Mary Queen of Scots. You bestow on it seven pages, every 
line of which, in your skilful hands, contributes to the object of 
throwing odium on Mr. Canning’s « Catholic friends.” Iam well 
aware, that you may naturally not be inclined to receive compli- 
ments from me with much complacency ; but I cannot deny my- 
self the pleasure of remarking, that, in p. 110, one short sentence,' 
in which you speak of Dr. Doyle, comprises instances of most 
singular felicity of diction, appropriateness of quotation, and 
delicacy of irony : while over the whole you have thrown a man- 
tle of rythmical melody to which I doubt whether we could find a 
parallel in all Addison’s polished periods. 

On the subject of the Athanasian Creed, layman as I am, I must 
break a lance with you. You say, As to the Athanasian Creed 
being ¢a human exposition of the mysteries of Christianity,’ you 
must forgive my telling you, that if you had taken the trouble of 
acquainting yourself with the nature of that formulary, you would 
not have thought it a fit subject of ¢ sneer or banter.’ ‘The Atha- 


' «That divine has indeed been lately pleased tospare both friend and foe 
all further trouble about his character: he has settled that matter for hime 
self; and it would henceforth be 

© With taper light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish,’ 
if any one else were to attempt to illustrate what he has made so very 
clear.” —Letter I, p. 110. 
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nasian Creed is not an exposition of any mysteries; it does notaim 
at any thing so absurd. But it states, &c.”"' I really thought at 
first that you considered exposition to be the substantive of the 
verb expose. You did not fall into that error, but still you are 
etymologically incorrect. xposition derives its usual force neither 
from expose nor from expound, but from the Latin root of both 
the words. It is a putting or setting forth. ‘The man who makes 
an exposition of his principles or affairs, rather declares, or states, ~ 
than explains them. I do not think a better description can pos- 
sibly be given of the Athanasian Creed than, that it is a2 human 
declaration, statement, setting forth, or exposition of the great 
mysteries of Christianity. 1 can find nothing of sneer or banter 
in the expression. . 

You then undertake the defence of the Athanasian Creed,? and 
J think not very successfully. It may be right, that the church 
should declare, that he that believeth not the fundamental doctrines 
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2 The sentence denounced on unbelievers by our Lord in the passage 
which you quote is not general. It is denounced on those who having had 
the Gospel preached to them by his apostles, by inspircd persons, by persons 
moreover whe had the power of confirming their preaching by miracles, still 
do not believe. It is a case no way analogous te that of persons not holdin 
a particular doctrine in a particular way. The context is—“ Go ye into a 
the world and preacii the doctrine to every creature ;” an injunction which 
could not of course be literally complied with, but which was to indicate to 
the apostles, that tiicir ministration was oot to be confined to the Jews, and 
that no nation or order of men were to be excluded— He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, tut he tlat believeth not shall be damned.” 
And the next verse necessarily limits the whole statement to those who re- 
ceived the immediate preaching of the apostles and their inspired cotempo- 
raries—* And these sigus stiall follow them that believe; in my name shall 
they cast out devils; they sliall speak with new tongues ; they shall take 
up serpents,” &c. a description not applicable to any believers since the days 
of the apostles. The sentence denunnced in John iii. 36, is confined to 
those who having heard the preaching of John the Baptist, did not receive 
his testimony ; (see v. $2, $3.) and to v. 18 of the same chapter (appa- 
rently lest the words “ He that believeth not is condemned already,” should 
be understood too generally) is appended this explanation—* And this is the 
condemnation,” (or cause of the condemnation,) “ that light is come into the 
world; and men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil.” The persons condemned were those to whom light came, but who 
preferred darkness, because their deeds were evil; not, as in the Athana- 
sian Creed, those who do not “ thus think” of a doctrine. Ido not find any 
thing in the whole New Tesiament at al! comparable to the uncompromising, 
intolerant denunciation in the Athanasiav Creed. It does not even guard 
the point, that a person to merit the condemnation must have heard of the 
doctrine. I am truly obliged to you for having set me on this inquiry, I 
know few things so gratifying as to find, that a practice in our church, which 
must shock every one’s sensibility, is an unauthorised assumption of authority 
by churchmen, in no way sanctioned by the Gospel of peace. 
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of the Gospel shall be damned. But when it states these doctrines 
with a purpose of denouncing this awful sentence, surely the state- 
ment should be made in simple scriptural language, or at least most 
direct scriptural authority should be adduced for every part of it. 

A long mystical and metaphysical human amplification of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, extended to twenty-four verses, and 
scarcely one word of it expressed in the language of Scripture, 
surely ought not to be prefaced by the declaration—** Whosoever 
will be saved, before all things it is necessary that he hold the Ca- 
tholic faith, which faith except every one do keep whole and 
undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. And the 
Catholic faith is this”’—then follows the human exposition, which 
concludes with the further declaration—* He therefore that will 
be saved must ¢hus think of the Trinity.” Neither surely should 
the statement of another mysterious doctrine, extended to eight 
verses, and to which the same description will apply, be introduced 
by the words—* Furthermore it is necessary to everlasting salva- 
tion, that he also believe rightly the incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. For the right faith is,”—and then again follows the hu- 
man exposition; nor should the whole creed be thus wound up, 
. This is the Catholic faith: which except a man believe faithfully, 
he cannot be saved.” 

In page 127 I find the following astounding declaration : * Sir, 
I hold it extremely unfair to weigh, in very nice scales, the words 
which an orator may let fall in the ardor of debate, and under the 
impulse of excited feelings. I should be ashamed of myself if I 
could catch at a single insulated phrase, however intemperate, and 
make it the subject of captious criticism, much more of affected 
indignation.” ‘What, Sir! are these your sentiments? I really 
had concluded that to perform the lowest office of a literary sca- 
venger ; to rake through the voluminous speeches of a long public 
life ; to weigh in the very nicest scales the words of 1813 against 
those of 1825; to note the inconsistencies of these and every in- 
termediate year ; to sit in the cool retirement of your study, in the 
unexciting atmosphere of your country parsonage, and to set down 
in well-considered language the charges which your honorable in- 
dustry had enabled you to concoct; to insist with the utmost 
vehemence on the performance of pledges fished up from this very 
definite and authentic source ; and to do all this without ever insi- 
nuating the possibility of error; without ever hinting at a reporter; 
without ever letting fall a word which might Jead your uninstructed 
readers to doubt that the speeches were printed by the orator’s own 
authority ; I had concluded, Sir, I say, that all this was exactly to 
your taste. But as it is not; what a load of mortification must 
you have endured! what a burden of unfairness must you have 
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accumulated on yourself ! what an overwhelming weight of shame 
must you have laid on your own back! Really, as I followed you 
through your manifold quotations from reported speeches; .as I 
found you extracting from those of the statesman, who has raised 
himself simply by his talents and character to be Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, grave charges of inconsistency, (passim,) of breach 
of promise, (p. 35,) of shiftiness and unworthy subservience, (39,) 
of sacrifice of dignity and honor, (41,) of defection and apostacy, 
(42,) of exaggeration, of forced passion, of idle menace, and of 
palpable contradiction, (72,) of insincerity and falsification of his- 
tory, (75,) of historical ignorance, (83,) of an attempt to convert 
the guilt and opprobrium of Rome into an occasion of censure and 
reproach against the defenders of the Church of England, (85,) of 
folly, (91,) of treating a sacred subject with sneer or banter, (82,) 
of presumption in religious matters and of deplorable facility, 
(101,) of making a false assertion, (105,) of treating the Calvinists 
with contempt, and being under the vulgarest prejudices on the 
subject, (107,) of using most dangerous expressions by genuine and 
deliberate choice, (127,)—when, I say, I found you extracting out 
of reported speeches all these grave charges, (and I might still swell 
the list by extending the inquiry through the remainder of your 
first and the whole of your second Letter,) I was frequently in- 
clined to be indignant at the course you were pursuing. But when 
I arrived at p. 127, my indignation was all swallowed up in pity for 
your overloaded state. Pray derive all the consolation you can 
from knowing that I pity you: and of pity I have heard there are 
two sorts, of which one is akin to love, and the other to contempt. 

You are pleased, Sir, to except vehemently to the word  per- 
secution,” as applied by Mr. Canning to the state of the Catholics. 
That they are persecuted you deny with the utmost indignation. 
To disprove it by argument would, you say, be too mortifying. I 
believe it would: I should be unjust if I did not add, that close 
argument is a mortification to which you very seldom subject 
yourself. You prefer, on this occasion, to appeal to ‘the tes- 
timony of those whom” Mr. Canning has “held forth to us, as 
the miserable victims of oppression and persecution.” First, you 
bring on the stage Dr. Troy, whom you eulogise ; but quote nothing 
from him, because you say Dr. Moylan expresses himself better. 
This amiable prelate appears, in the address which you quote, to 
be actuated by truly Christian feelings. He brings prominently 
forward all grounds of satisfaction, contentment, and thankfulness, 
in the situation of the Catholics, and keeps studiously in the back- 
ground all cause of irritation and discontent. How do you 
encounter this conciliatory spirit? You endeavor to make him an 
evidence against his countrymen. You attempt to place him as a 
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barrier between them and the satisfaction of their claims. Well 
might Mr. O’Connell use the language which you impute to him 
in p. $9. The Catholic bishops receive from you very singular 
measure, and such as 1 imagine you would not wish to be meted 
to you again. If they state the grievances of their people, they are 
daring and seditious libellers ; they almost incite to immediate in- 
surrection : they are men so dangerous, that those who are under 
their influence must not on any consideration be admitted to further 
power.' If, on the other hand, they are meek and uncomplaining ; 
if, with the characteristic warmth of their national gratitude, they 
speak of favors recently received ; of course they can want no re- 
dress. But you are not satisfied with attempting to make this use 
of Dr. Moylan; you go further—you quote him unfairly. Ido 
not accuse you of the palpable and perilous unfairness of falsifying 
his words: yours is of a more insidious kind; you modify them 
by means of italics, so as give them the force which is most suitable 
to your own purposes. ‘This practice, which is always dangerous, 
and to be used with great caution, becomes absolute unfairness in 
a quotation for authority, when words are only produced to show 
the sentiments of the writer. ‘Then the words cannot fairly be 
subjected to any management which may vary the force which he 
intended to communicate to them. I am sorry to say that this un- 
fairness, in greater or less degree, pervades both your Letters. 
You print one of Dr. Moylan’s sentences thus—* Certain privileges 
excepted, you possess the advantages of the constitution.” I will 
beg to print it thus—Certain privileges excepted, you possess the 
advantages of the constitution.” It would not suit you so well. 
This exemplifies the unfairness. Again: ** The penal laws, under 
which our fathers groaned, have been almost all done away,” might 
be made, ** The penal laws, under which our fathers groaned, have 
been a/mos: all done away.” ‘The two modes are equally unfair. 
It certainly is somewhat admirable, that having selected your 
own course on this occasion, you should so very soon weary of it. 
It seems that proof by authority is almost as mortifying to you as 
proof by argument : indeed, if you have any interest in the legisla- 
ture of logic, you should get proof by assertion enacted, for your 
own especial ease and convenience. You say you will establish 
your point by the testimony of those whom Mr. Canning has held 
forth to us as the miserable victims of oppression and persecution : 
and, in pursuance of this course, you give us one passage from 
one letter of one Catholic bishop, written nine-and-twenly years 
ago, under emotions of gratitude for the recent removal of almost 
all the penal laws under which their fathers had groaned, and 
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for the endowment of a Catholic college ; a measure which it would 
have been wicked in our Protestant government to have adopted 
from any other views than those of political convenience and se- 
curity. ‘This is the whole amount of the authority you produce in 
the line you prescribed to yourself,‘ and you then sidle off into 
those devious tracks in which you so much delight. You bring 
forward Mr. Canning to be a witness against himself. First, you 
apply to his speeches, * and not meeting with much success there, 
you appeal to a much fairer criterion—his conduct. You say he 
could not have served under George III. at the close of his regal 
career, and have ‘ been repeatedly numbered in the ranks opposed 
to the Catholics,” if he had thought them persecuted. Mr. Can- 
ning’s conduct,. and it was conduct which so fully declared his 
motives, that I may venture to speak of them as being also before 
us, was as follows. He believed, probably on very strong grounds, 
that if both Houses of Parliament passed a Bill to remove Catholic 
disabilities, George III. would refuse his assent to it. The only 
result of such an event could have been—not to relieve the Catho- 
lics, but to bring them into personal collision with the king; to 
point out the king to them as their personal enemy; to produce 
violent hatred towards him; perhaps to lead to attempts on his 
life ; and all this at a time when disaffection was supposed to be 
somewhat widely spread through the country. Mr. Canning, 
therefare, conceiving that more evil would result from even suc- 
cess in Parliament than could result from staving off the question 
during the life of the king, did not, as’ you charge, vote against the 
Catholics; but did, in contemplation of their advantage, as well 
as of the general interest of the state, vote against the agitation of 
the question. But you say, if he thought his sovereign’s scruples 
were founded on “ injustice and persecution,” > he would have 


1 | may just notice, in a note, what you introduce ina note four pages 
below, a quotation from a speech of Mr. Grattan’s. He describes in glow- 
ing language the “ character and eapacities of Ireland.” He dues not con- 
sider himself to be talking about persecution. To make authority worth 
any thing, the question—Are the Catholics persecuted? should be in the 
mind of the witness. Moreover, Mr. Grattan is not one of the witnesses 
to whom you appeal. He was in Parliament, not a miserable Catholic 
victim of oppression and persecution. 

? The sentence you quote is perfectly unimportant. It could only raisea 
verbal distinction as to the meaning of persecution. But you remark, 
“ Why do I dwell on the testimony of words—even your own recorded words.” 
Did Mr. Canning print the speech from which you quote? J suspect “ your 
own recorded words” means recorded by the reporter. You admire yourself 
extremely for having discovered such recent evidence—it is actually only 
six years old. 

* Letter I, p. 132. 
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remonstrated, and if his remonstrances were unsuccessful would 
have left office, and would not have waited till «« the king’s virtual 
decease to call on Parliament to perform this tardy act of justice 
to his persecuted countrymen.” 

Injustice is a word which you have introduced. It does not 
appear in any of the quotations which you have given us from Mr. 
Canning’s Speech. Mr. Canning charges « persecution,” but you 
have increased the charge. Injustice may be included in persecu- 
tion, but persecution (é. e. for religion) is not necessarily included 
in injustice : consequently a charge of * injustice and persecution”’ 
is heavier than a charge of persecution only by all those degrees of 
injustice which may exist without persecution. Whether Mr. 
Canning remonstrated with his sovereign, or whether he knew 
that remonstrance would be vain, is a matter, I think, not likely 
to fall either within your knowlege or mine. Mr. Canning, 
doubtless, considers persecution as a matter of degrees ; and there- 
fore it would probably depend on the degree in which he consider- 
ed it to exist, whether he would continue a member of a govern- 
ment in which a ¢emporary impediment existed to dispensing with 
it. He determined that he would continue, and in that determi- 
nation I see nothing inconsistent with his considering that the 
Catholics were persecuted, or in the slightest degree derogatory 
to his political character. ‘This is a plain statement of the case, 
disencumbered from the declamatory language in which you have 
enveloped it. I cannot see that you gain any thing by appealing 
to the testimony either of Mr. Canning’s speeches or of his con- 
duct. 

But as you will not be mortified, I must. As you will not sub- 
mit to the mortifying task of proving by argument, that persecution 
does not exist, I must submit to one much more mortifying, that 
of proving that it does. 

This matter will be best illustrated by taking the case of an in- 
dividual ; and I will take that, which naturally presents itself first, 
the case of the Duke of Norfolk. This nobleman claims, through 
a long and distinguished line of ancestry, an hereditary seat in the 
highest branch of the British legislature ; he claims to be a coun- 
sellor of the British monarch; to have a vote in the government of 
the greatest empire in the world. - But, when he attempts to take 
possession of these rights, he is met at the threshold with an oath, 
which his religion will not allow him to take. No doubt he has 
the option of taking the oath. He has the option of changing his 
religion. But because he will not change his religion, he is de- 
prived of the enjoyment of these splendid privileges. If this de- 
privation be not persecution, will you furnish me with another 
name by which it may be characterised? If persecution be ap- 
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plicable only to body and goods, by what word will you please to 
designate a deprivation, on account of religion, of those distinctions, 
which so many men do not hesitate to peril body and goods to ob~ 
tain? In the meanwhile I, and I believe all other persons who 
think freely and speak plainly, will continue to call it persecution. 
We do not call it bloody persecution, or violent persecution; but 
we do call it the odious relic of that spirit which consigned Cran- 
mer and Joan Boacher, Gilpin and Servetus, to the stake ; moré 
odious because it survives in an age of light and mercy ; most odi- 
ous because it is sustained with interested clamor by ministers of 
a reformed and pure religion. If ever, Sir, in your night visions, or 
in some delicious morning dream,' you have pictured to yourself 
an; assembly of the House of Peers; if ever in that state of ambi- 
guous somnolency, which is supposed to partake of the attributes of 
prophecy, you have seen, in however dim perspective, the goodly 
form of the Rector of Stanhope occupying a station in that august 
assembly ; not, indeed, by virtue of a proud hereditary right to 
him and his heirs for ever, but in the more equivocal position of a 
tenant for life; if ever, Sir, you have in sober calculation reckon- 
ed the advantages, or in wanton fancy revelled in the joys of even 
this back seat, this sort of half-price admission to a station so proud 
and powerful, you possess materials for estimating the amount of 
the persecution which is exercised on every Catholic peer. Have 
recourse to your arithmetic ; adopt your algebraic notation. Let 
A be the seat for life, and B the reversion. ‘Then A+Bis the 
amount of the persecution; and it can only be because both A and 
B are, in your mind, what mathematicians call evanescent quanti- 
ties, of no value whatever, that you deny the existence of persecution, 

Every individual who, on account of his religion, is depressed 
below the rank to which his talents, character, industry, and op- 
portunities would otherwise have raised him; whether he be ex- 
cluded from parliament or from office, whether he be held down 
in the lower stations of the army, the navy, or the bar, or be merely 
prevented from becoming a member of a petty corporation, is a 
victim of direct persecution. Let me, Sir, bring the case home to 
yourself. Accompany me in the supposition, though I fear you 
will think it monstrous, that you are yourself a Catholic gentleman ; 
and that you have many sons, inheritors of their father’s activity 
and talent. You see them, as must have been your own Case, 
outstripping their competitors in the race of juvenile attainments, 
and unfolding powers which give rich promise of future eminence 
and distinction. You are called, in process of time, to exercise 
one of the highest and most. anxious duties of paternal care, that 


' Perhaps, “ porta que fugiens eburna.” 
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of advising or directing the course of their future life. You look 
to the public service of the country—the access is hermetically 
sealed. You look to the army, navy, and bar—the three great 
roads by which men of superior talent and enterprise may advance 
to wealth and honors ;—in each of them a deadening depressin 
weight holds down the Catholic aspirant below the emmence which 
he is entitled to attain. Lay aside prejudice; forget that you have 
been a controversialist ; and say, whether you would not consider 
 ormng and your family to be persecuted on account of your re- 
igion. The same indignant feelings, which would naturally pos- 
sess you under such circumstances, extend to thousands who 
could have no reasonable expectations of attaining the forbidden 
eminence. A— has risen to this or that post, and why should not 
I? is a question which every one can ask, but which few people 
keep a sufficiently accurate balance of their own aptitudes and in- 
aptitudes, to be able to answer on any correct data. But the Ca- 
tholic has an answer ready made to his hands: J cannot because of 
my religion ; and no wonder that he considers this the only impe- 
diment. I am aware that this is allvery dull, trite argument, worn 
threadbare before I could direct a pen. But when people will ob- 
stinately deny that two and two are four, we must recur, time 
after time, to the old homely but safe mode of counting on our 
7 for their conviction. 
ou are pleased to deny, that the Catholic body is interested in 
the question; they, indeed, would be contented and happy if Mr. 
O'Connell, Mr. Cobbett, and Mr. Canning, (an association which, 
having created, you take occasion to wonder after mightily,) would 
kindly permit them. According to you, the outcry which has re- 
sounded through Great Britain for the last five-and-twenty years, 
which has enlisted on its side frequent majorities in the Commons, 
and a very powerful minority in the Peers, is excited by these three 
agitators, and is not an expression of natural feeling by the party 
who are nominally concerned. But you know that such represen- 
tations are false; you know that you cannot even limit the line of 
personal interest, and that below that line the lower orders sympathise, 
(as that class in all ages has sympathised,) with the degradation of 
their chiefs. You know that they mob orange associations ; that 
they chair Mr. O’Connell in every corner of Ireland to which his 
professional vocations call him; that they clamor for emancipation, 
and will clamor till the boon be granted them. But you would 
willingly deny the clamor, because you loath the question : How is 
it to be dealt with? Sir, the naked fact is, as I have before stated, 
and cannot too often repeat, that Ireland is in a state in which no 
country ever was or ever will be to the end of time, except by mis- 
government ; and the foundation of the misgovernment is, that the 
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numerically smaller party, made powerful by foreign aid, is engaged 
in a constant struggle to keep the larger party in a state of unnatu- 
ral degradation ; and that the larger party, though overpowered by 
military force, is too strong and too spirited to submit quietly. I 
will not talk to you of justice and generosity ; but is it wise, is it 
safe, is it practicable to continue to govern a country inthis man- 
ner? Will you meet such questions as these by informing us, that the 
Catholic clergy are the same now as they were in the reign of James 
I.;' that Dr. Doyle is moved by “ rabid fury,” and that Dr. Lingard 
lies under a ‘foul stain;”* or are these weighty questions to be 
buried once for all in the grave which you have prepared for ‘the 
character of Mr. Canning? Speak out at once, Sir, like a man, and 
say, keep them down, keep them down at all hazards. If five 
millions a year will not do it, spend ten; if twenty thousand bay- 
onets are not enough, send forty thousand. ‘This advice would in- 
volve no practical increase of folly, inhumanity, and wickedness ; 
but it would indicate a marvellous advancement in openness and 
hotiesty. Iam perfectly aware, Sir, that as long as they are kept 
down, a fine arena is kept open, on which the clever ambitious clergy 
of the Church of England may force themselves into notoriety. 
But when I pay my taxes, I have a right to inquire, How much of 
this is spent in keeping down the Catholics? and you will find, 
that a yearly increasing number of persons will make this inquiry, 
and with yearly increased energy and dissatisfaction; and it will 
be very little consolation to them and to me to hear, that Dr. Dick- 
son is already 4 dean, and that Dr. Jackson hopes soon to be a 
bishop. But this is only a part, and a minor part, of our case, as 
far as mere self-interest is concerned. We shall inquire on what 
ground, and for what objects, it is, that Ireland is kept permanently 
on the eve of revolt? why an invitation to intrigue and hostility is 
thus held out to foreign enemies ? why the state of repose, which 
is absolutely necessary to the deranged finances of England, is thus 
hazarded. ‘The landowner who sees his property subjected to an 
uninsurable risk; the fundholder who knows, that without speaking 
of the depreciation of his principal, even the payment of his inte- 
rest would be put in deep Jeopardy by war; and still more every 
manufacturer and trader, to whom peace and extended commerce 
are the very breath of his nostrils, will ask these questions ; and 
there will be yearly an increased number of doubters, whether the 
chutch establishment of Ireland, aye, and ultimately whether the 
church establishment of England is worth preserving at such a 
ptice. The contest will become yearly more pointed between the 
advocates for concession and the church: and the respect and at- 
tachment of the best, the most liberal, the most independent part of 


' Letter I. p. 150. 2 Tbid. p. 83. 
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the English nation towards their church establishment will be 
gradually weakened. This is not the time, Sir, for the church to 
advance lofty claims, and still less for her to come forward in the 
character of a persecutor. ‘There are not wanting persons who turn 
their eyes to a great, florishing, and, as they think, religious coun- 
try, which has no church establishment: and from her state they 
draw an inference, that such an establishment is not a sine gud non 
for the maintenance of true religion, or of national prosperity. 

We have lived to witness, what twenty years ago would have 
been, an unheard of phenomenon, the publication of a periodical 
work, whose almost avowed object is to write down the church 
establishment ; or if the object be not avowed, it is at least pursued 
with unwearied perseverance. This work does not creep out among 
the dregs of the people, from some obscure and often prosecuted 
source of impiety and sedition; it is not vomited forth by the spout,? 
into which the soured temper of an unprosperous tradesman urges 
him to drop his sixpence, that he may find a spiteful consolation 
for his wounded spirit in the abuse of all who still revel in the sun- 
shine of enjoyment : but it stalks forth in the broad face of day; 
it isconducted with great ability; it occupies an imposing station 
in the literary world, and enjoys a great and rt, ee 
amount of circulation and public favor. These may be regarded 
as signs of the times; and whatever there is in them, which we 
may deplore or condemn, will certainly not be palliated by the ad- 
vancement of lofty pretensions on the part of the church. Those 
are not her wise counsellors or her true friends who put her for- 
ward in a political attitude. 

But I must conduct you back to pp. 68, 69, of your first Letter, 
because you there give us a pretty good practical illustration of 
your sentiments on the subject of religious toleration, You call 
our attention in the preceding page to a papal bull, published by 
the Catholic bishops in Ireland, in which his Holiness sets forth, 
that to all who, having with true repentance confessed their 
sins,” shall comply with a list of observances, ‘*we mercifully 
concede and grant in the Lord, that they for once obtain the ple- 
nary indulgence of the jubilee, the pardon and remission of all 
their sins.” This is doubtless a very objectionable, nay, a very 
presumptuous mode of wording an absolution ; but it is no novelty. 
We all know it to be the ordinary doctrine and practice of the 
church of Rome. You next set fortha letter from the Pope, pub- 
lished by the same bishops, from which, as far as actual quotation 
goes, vou only give us four unconnected expressions; but you tell us 
that it forbids the circulation of the Holy Scriptures in Ireland, and 


* A plan which some of the sedition shops in London had recourse to in 
order to avoid prosecutions against the shopmen. 
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speaks of the translation of them into the common language of the 
country, as a means of ‘¢ turning the Gospel of Christ into the Gos- 
pel of the devil,” as a‘¢ plague,” “ a most wicked novelty,” “noxious 
both to faith and morals.” ‘These expressions are very offensive to 
us, who venerate our version of the Scriptures, and think that itought 
to be in the hands of every one who speaks the English tongue. 
Even on this point, however, we perhaps ought to recollect, that 
eminent divines of our church have spoken in no very measured 
terms of the objects of a society, which was instituted for the pur- 
pose of circulating the Scriptures without note or comment; and 
that their activity in opposing it, to say the least, has not stood in 
the way of their preferment. However, offensive as the expres- 
sions may be, they are the natural results of a doctrine which we all 
know to be held by the church of Rome: at least I have been 
taught since I was nine years old, that the Catholic religion does 
not allow simple versions of the Scriptures to be in the hands of 
the laity. You then proceed to bewail the inactivity of a statute 
which inflicts on the crime of publishing bulls or letters from 
Rome the penalty of a premunire, not that you would have the 
statute revived in all its horrors, but in a sufficient degree of course 
to render it effective. Next, you state that you could not expect 
Mr. Plunkett to punish these offenders, but that the crimes took 
place under the very eyes of Mr. Peel and Mr. Goulburn; and 
taking occasion to submit in a parenthesis, that the Pope’s letter is 
libellous, (the punishment for promulgation of libel being by our 
law fine and imprisonment,) you remark, that if Mr. Peel and Mr. 
Goulburn find themselves prevented from doing the good they wish 
‘‘by the Mezentian expedient, which hangs about them, some 
chilling, palsying, deadening weight,” in the shape of Marquis 
Wellesley and Mr. Plunkett, at least you might expect that * they 
would avow and deplore the condition in which they are placed.” 
You recommend them to say to Parliament, in classical phrase, 
which I will beg leave to translate :—** We have got severe laws 
with good heavy penalties; we have got the meanswf executing 
them, but we want a new Lord-Lieutenant and Attorney-Gene- 
ral.” This precious paragraph you head ‘ Government of Ire- 
land.” It amounts exactly to this, That on Catholic prelates who 
communicate with the head of their church, on matters purely re- 
ligious, you would inflict, not indeed a premunire, but such a pu- 
nishment as should prevent them from repeating the offence: on 
those who promulgate the doctrines of their religion, you would 
inflict fine and imprisonment ; and for all the evils of Ireland your 
nostrum is—a good persecuting Attorney-General. ‘These fairly 
stated, and without the least exaggeration, are your sentiments on 
the subject of religious toleration. ‘This is the way in which you 
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would allow the Catholics the free exercise of their religion. I do 
not quote the whole passage on account of its length; but I refer 
my readers to pp. 67 to 70 of your first Letter, and I invite the 
strictest examination, whether any one of the phrases I have sub- 
stituted for those you use, conveys the slightest exaggeration of 
your sentiments. No wonder, Sir, that you deny that the Irish 
Catholics are persecuted : I know not how they and I and all your 
cotemporaries can be sufficiently thankful, that we are not living 
with you in days in which you could carry your theory of perse- 
cution into practice. I recommend to your perusal the following 
quotation from a French author:—* Aux premiers Ages du 
Christianisme, les calices étaient de bois, mais les prétres étaient 
d’or: depuis que les premiers sont devenus d’or, on a pu voir 
quelque fois quelques-uns des seconds devenus de fer.” 

I am sure your scheme of persecution will find few to abet it 
even among your own party. To Mr. Peel and Mr. Goulburn 
your observations do not now apply; but had they remained in 
office their judgments would have rejected, and their hearts abhor- 
red your plan of government. To your classical exhortations they 
would have replied— 


Vim temperatam Di quoque provehunt 

In majus: idem odere vires 

Omne nefas animo moventes. 
Neither, I am confident, will George the Fourth apply your nos- 
trum to the ills of Ireland, and your * senatus consultum vehemens 
et grave” will slumber in its pigeon-hole, if it be not already swept 
by that greatest of modern innovators, Mr. Peel, to the ‘grave of 
all the Capulets.” 

Those who overrate the dangers of concession to the Catholics, 
are generally so far consistent, that they also underrate its advan- 
tages. ‘To borrow your words, ‘* Almost every one who speaks 
or writes” against the «* Roman Catholics, from the gravest senator 
down to the last speaker at a” Pitt Club ‘or tavern dinner, has 
been accustomed to triumph over the gross absurdity of” repre- 
senting the concession of the claims as a cure for all the evils 
under which Ireland suffers. The advocates of concession are not 
quite so absurd. They do not say that it will remedy the evils, 
but that it will render them remediable. When a house is on fire 
in its deepest recesses ; when the inmates are asleep, or paralysed ; 
when the doors are locked and bolted, and the windows all strongly 
barred ; when the Union and the Phoenix and the Sun Fire are 
‘on the outside with all their apparatus—they could soon extinguish 
the flames, but they cannot get in—then some Hercules of a coal- 
heaver claps his shoulder to the work and bursts open the door. 
The bursting open the door does not put out the fire, it merely lets 
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im the water; but the coalheaver saves the house. So will the man 
who carries the measure of concession to the Catholics, for whom- 
soever that enviable honor may be reserved, save Ireland. He will 
let in light, concord, tranquillity, security, capital, and enterprise. 
But if the firemen are obstinate, if they will persist in squirting 
through the key-hole, and refuse, though repeatedly urged, to let 
the coalheaver have a run at the door, the flames may reach to such 
a height that even the bursting of the door may at length come too 
late : and when the insurance-offices have to pay up on their poli- 
cies, they will discover, when the discovery can only bring regret, 
that their own perverse servants destroyed the house ; that the 
coalheaver was their true friend. 

Those who overrate the hazards and underrate the advantages 
of concession to the Catholics, have always some favorite cause of 
their own imagining to account for the ills of Ireland, and some 
remedy adaptedtothat cause. Your cause, as we have seen above, 
is the free scope allowed to the Catholic bishops in the exercise of 
their religion, and your remedy is persecution. With others, ab- 
senteeism and middle-men are the evil, and residence the cure. 
One wiseacre who writes on your side of the question, has recom- 
mended the King to address a circular letter to the Irish proprietors, 
requesting as a personal favor of them, that they will reside on 
their estates. If his Majesty (he will forgive me for making the 
supposition) could ever be so very silly as to act on this gentleman’s 
advice, he would probably get such an answer as the following :— 
Your Majesty desires me to reside in Ireland. So I will, if your 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to order your ministers to govern 
that country in such a way that it may be fit for a gentleman to 
live in. I am a Protestant, and my Irish neighbors are all Catho- 
lics. I am looked on as one of a domineering faction, whose 
object it is to keep the mass of my countrymen permanently 
degraded below the rights of citizenship. Moreover, when in Ire- 
land I can effect no good whatever. It is true, I have bogs on my 
estate; which want draining, and hill lands which want improving ; 
but I can get no stranger of capital to embark it in these under« 
takings, because his cattle would be maimed, and his property de- 
stroyed, even if he himself escaped being murdered. Moreover, m 
family-mansion wants repair ; and I should deem it little less than 
madness to lay out the thousand pounds which would be necessary 
for that purpose, when I should be liable any night to have it burnt 
down over my head.—Absenteeism is the effect, not the cause of 
the misery of bees No one who can help it will live in Ireland, 
because she is miserable ; and she is miserable, because she is 
misgoverned : when I use the word misgoverned, I do not mean to 
reflect, in even the slightest degree, on any of the individuals who 
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do or did form the government of Ireland. It.is the « senatus 
consultum” we want, not the “consules.” The fault is in the 
system, not in the administration of it. 

‘You sum up eighty-five pages of remarks on Mr. Canning’s 
speech of 1825 with the following sentence, which I quote, 
partly because it gives another illustration of your usual style of 
argument ; but more, because it introduces the only remaining to- 
pic on which I shall have to trouble you with reference to your 
first Letter—the demeanor of the Catholics. ‘I have thus, Sir, 
freely remarked on every thing which bears the semblance of argu- 
ment, in your last speech on this most important question. I omit 
your addresses to the passions of your hearers, above all, to their 
fears. Idoso because, &c.”'—* You yourself, indeed, are pleased 
to give the best and shortest answer to any argument of this kind, 
by saying, that ‘you would not submit to the degradation of 
yielding to the language of menace.’ Sir, that language has been 
used in every insulting form which the most rancorous malice or 
the wildest presumption could devise.” An address to our fears, 
on the subject of the Catholic question, is to say, ‘¢ If you do not 
emancipate the Catholics, such and such dreadful evils to yourself 
or to your country will ensue.” ‘The address may be cast in a 
thousand different forms, or spun out to any conceivable length, 
but it must resolve itself into this short sentence. To say in reply, 
«that you will not submit to the degradation of yielding to the 
language of menace,” is certainly short enough ; but instead of 
being the best answer, it is no answer atall. It is merely another 
address, on a perfectly different subject. The best answer is to 
show that the evils will not ensue; or that the proposed measure 
will not prevent them ; or that greater evils, in another direction, 
will be created by it. But I am well aware that it would be too 
mortifying to you to undertake to answer it in any of these ways. 

The language of menace, to which you allude, has, I suppose, 
been used by Mr. O’Connell, or some agent, self-elected or other- 
wise, of the Catholics : for I have never heard that, when they have 
approached Parliament with petitions, supplicating relief, they have 
used other than perfectly decorous language. You yourself 
remind us pretty often of their having come forward to disavow to 
the House of Lords all their most obnoxious tenets and practices ; 
a course which, however much it might be bottomed on artifice 
and ‘sustained by duplicity, savored rather of humble subserviency 
than of menace. However, you kindly propose to save our legis- 
lators a vast deal of trouble. You dispense them from making any 
inquiry into the merits of this Catholic case: they have only to 
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ascertain whether the counsel has used violent language; or the at- 
torney has misbehaved himself, and decide accordingly. But sup- 
posing that the Catholics have used the language of menace, it may 
perhaps be not misbecoming to inquire whether they: have received 
any provocation—-whether any venom has been spit on them. 
Perhaps an examination of the works which have emanated from 
the diocese of Durham, on this question, would not be irrelevant. 
It may be right that we should consider whether twenty-seven 

ears of repeated disappointments, during which partial success 

as frequently brought to their camp the excitemént) of victory 
without its benefits, and the pangs of defeat have been rendered 
more poignant by anticipations of triumph, may not fully account 
for and materially palliate, though they cannot wholly justify 
intemperance of tongue. ‘Those who have no interests to serve or 
passions to gratify, will think that Parliament will best consult 
its own dignity and the safety of the state” by betraying no 
touchiness on the subject of the language which may have been 
held by the Catholics, their agents, or advocates. But if their 
demeanor is to be taken into the account, let us have the words set 
down and proved, and let us have the circumstances and the pro- 
vocation before us also. Before we take bad language as a proof 
of bad dispositions, let us know how far poor frail human nature 
has been worked on. We have before seen, that whether the Ca- 
tholics speak gratefully of favors, or complain bitterly of disap- 
pointments, you can extract from either mood cogent arguments 
against further concession. I think that * the people,” to whom 
you on this occasion refer, will not, in their tenderness for the 
dignity of Parliament, hold Mr. Canning down to a second pledge 
on the faith of your assertion, that ‘the language of menace has 
been used, &c.” nor on the strength of your Greek quotation, 
which I do not know how to apply. 

Sir, with reference to this subject, of the temper of the Catho- 
lics, I must beg to take you back to a quotation from one of Mr. 
Pitt’s speeches, in a very early part of your Letter, the tenor’ of 
which at once warrants us, that, though we may have the report- 
er’s words, we have the statesman’s sentiments. « ¢ With regard 
to the admission of Catholics to franchises, to the elective franchise, 
or to any of those posts and offices which have been alluded to, I 
view all these points as distinctions to be given, not for the sake of 
the person who is to possess them, but for the sake of the public, 
for whose benefit they were created, and for whose advantage they 
are to be exercised. In all times, therefore, and on every occasion, 
whether relating to the Catholic or the Protestant Dissenter, to the 
people of Ireland or to the people of England, I have always, from 
a due regard to the constitution, been of opinion, that we are bound 
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to consider, not merely what is desited by a part, but what is best 
and most advantageous to the whole.’ ”' 

‘Mr. Pitt it appears did not consider the concessions as a boon to 
the Catholics: it was not more for their sake than for that of the 
other interests in the state that he urged the measure. He did not 
consider the question a struggle between the two churches, in which 
the one was to triumph and the other to be mortified—in which 
whatever the one gained the other was to lose: he-was not less the 
friend of our Protestant establishments, because he did not seek 
for them ‘'thetemporary and very equivocal triumphs for which 
those, who now arrogate to themselves the title of their supporters, 
clamor with short-sighted eagerness: he sought their permanent 
security, founded on the general prosperity and satisfaction of -all 
classes of the community. He knew that no country could be per. 
manently free from dangerous agitations, where five-sixths of the 
population were kept in a state, not of positive, but of comparative 
political degradation ; for it is the comparative degradation which 
produces the excitement. When the political privations of the 
Catholics are brought forward, we are told in reply, that they are 
partakers of every benefit of our constitution, which is essential to 
civil enjoyment and prosperity ; that they enjoy a higher degree of 
liberty and political importance than the French, the Belgians, or 
any other the most free population in Europe. But this does not 
meet the point. The Irish Catholic does not compare himself 
with the Frenchman or Belgian, but with his neighbor and country- 
man the Protestant. If he formed the whole population, he pro- 
bably would submit very patiently to his present political condition, 
for the Catholic religion presents many obstacles to exalted ideas 
of freedom. But, comparing himself with the Protestant, he wiil 
not submit to privations which he feels to be at once a degradation 
and an insult. 

- To a statesman, who took these large and general views, how 
paltry would have appeared your inquiries, whether the Catholics, 
in 1826, had exhibited intemperate zeal or even turbulent ill-humor ? 
whether, in any particular year or generation, they happened to 
have at their head some noisy, troublesome, or even seditious men. 
Do you think Mr. Pitt would have given up, or postponed, the 
great benefits which he anticipated from this measure, because Mr. 
O’Connell used violent language ; because Dr. Doyle was a daring 
and seditious libeller ; because Dr. Kelly used terms hardly short 
of excitement to immediate insurrection; because the Catholic 
clergy of the diocese of Dublin had shown an inclination for the 
revenues -of the Protestant church; or even because a Catholic 
priest had actually attempted to be put on an equality with a Pro- 
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testant vicar ata vestry meeeting ?' Sir, it is more your business 
than mine to determine, whether an attempt to excite vindictive 
feelings becomes a minister of the gospel of peace; and while you 
are engaged in that consideration, | will take leave to remark, that 
any sensible man, who, in a discussion respecting a great point of 
national welfare, gives prominence to such stories as you have 
trumped up respecting the temper of the Catholics, must be at once 
driven to a miserable shift for fair argument, and marvellously un- 
scrupulous what he substitutes in its stead. 

I have thus, Sir, attempted to analyse the first dish which you 
have hashed up in your religio-political kitchen. It is an immense 
olla-podrida. The stock, as cooks call it, is distilled from the doc- 
trinal and scandalous history of papistry ; in it your dangers float 
like forced-meat balls ; the mess is thickened with metaphor and 
declamation.; it is garnished with ultra loyalty ; flavored with irony 
on Mr. Canning, and seasoned with abuse of Dr. Doyle. The 
public appetite was at the moment unnaturally stimulated, and has 
found your cookery highly palatable; but the best doctors doubt 
whether it be wholesome or nutritious. Gout lurks in its flavors, 
and bile floats on its very surface. To drop my metaphor, your 
publication has been highly successful, but I should be grieved in- 
deed to think that it spoke the sentiments of a majority of my 
countrymen, It is always something for an author to get well 
before the public, and to bring a great man with him; and if that 
great man be from the aristocracy of merit, to assail him briskly is 
the safest of literary adventures. To attack a star of the high aris- 
tocracy, of hereditary wealth and rank, in a heavy pamphlet, is not 
so secure. There is abundance of spite and envy willing to be 
gratified, but it lies among the meanest of mankind; mean, not in 
mind only, but in station also. Their spirit is willing, but the 
purse is weak; they cannot go beyond sixpence, and the work 
continues to load the publisher’s shelves. But when merit, which 
has forced itself into the highest station, is traduced, mean minds 
of another class are gratified. ‘They are in different circumstances 5 
they have cash at their bankers, and credit at their booksellers. 
They not only chuckle and applaud, but purchase freely. The 
privileged bookseller can even venture to send the work, without 
orders, to Lord John in the colonies, and to the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry in the cathedral town. Edition follows on edition, till casual 
observers believe that it is a manual of the public feeling. 

Sir, I happen to have led a rambling life; but one which has 
given me peculiar facilities for forming a just estimate of the sen- 
timents of the public on a subject which has been now so long be- 
fore it, that almost every member of society has taken up an opi- 
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vion. I have lived among agriculturists and among manufacturers ; 
I have associated with the religious world and the fashionable 
world ; with men of letters and with men of pleasure ; and I de- 
clare solemnly, that I have never met with a single man in any 
Station, whose powers of mind rose above the most muddling me- 
diocrity, who was not an advocate for concession to the Catholics; 
except in cases where interested motives were so glaringly apparent, 
that to doubt their influence would have been not to exercise can- 
dor, but discard rational judgment. 

In proceeding to the examination of your second Letter, I am 
happy to be able to adopt the assurance which you give to your 
readers in the first page, that you ‘‘ hope to comprise all you shall 
say within a very narrow compass.” 

In the interval between your first and second Letters you have 
gone into opposition. You have followed the seceders. The thin 
veil which, in your former Letter, you had cast over your hostility 
to Mr. Canning is laid aside, and you have adopted to the life the 
tone and temper of those retainers, who pressed forward to do the 
dirty work of your party on the first nights when Mr. Canning ap- 
peared in parliament as Prime Minister. What assurances you 
«* may consider” yourself to have received from the new” oppo- 
sition ‘¢in return for the promise of” your ‘ support,”! it might 


not become me to hazard an opinion, as you do not throw any di- 


rect light on the subject. Buta single ray, which, escaping from 
a crack in yourd ark lantern, happens to fall on the word ‘‘others,” 
printed in emphatic italics in your 20th page, leads me to imagine, 
that you are one of those sapient persons who do or did conceive 
that his gracious Majesty, when he appointed Mr. Canning to be 
his Prime Minister, did not know his own mind; that those whom 
he called to be his advisers and responsible servants, were not the 
persons who in reality governed his councils, or enjoyed his con- 
fidence. I pretend to no court secrets, and covet none ; but seeing 
that his Majesty, with the full option before him of appointing a high 
Tory administration, has preferred to call Mr. Canning and Lord 
Lansdown to his councils; and seeing that his subjects have by 
acclamation sanctioned the call, I am led to suppose that neither he 
nor they share the apprehensions (or I should rather say the hopes) 
which you express respecting the exorbitant movements of the evil 
genius which has usurped Lord Liverpool’s place.* 

Before I proceed to the main subjects of your second Letter, I 
must say a few words on your declaration that, of the phrase 
‘¢ wisdom of our ancestors,” you are not yet ashamed. I am not 
disposed to be captious with you about words, but this phrase has 
been made so effective an engine for obscuring light, fostering 
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prejudice, upholding abuse, and perpetuating ignorance, that<I 
cannot wholly pass it over in’ silence. With’ weak ‘or’ indolent 
minds, an appeal to authority is always more effectual than an ap- 
pealtoargument. To rely on authority is, in fact, toavail ourselves 
of the mental exertions of others; to make them ‘do for us‘ that 
work, which, if weak, we cannot, and, if indolent, we will not 
perform for ourselves. This alone is sufficient to make .autho- 
rity a very effective engine in popular discussion; but the autho- 
rity of our ancestors has still a further recommendation. In 
sthaiiaing to it we have a feeling somewhat akin ‘to ‘filial pi 

and gratitude. eo 

The phrase, ** wisdom of our ancestors,” is perhaps amiable, 
certainly unobnoxious; and yet I think that any man, whose mind 
is neither weak nor indolent, may well be ashamed.of its usual 
application. 

On this subject I must beg to refer you to an essay, which ap+ 
peared about two years ago, in the Edinburgh Review. The'au- 
thor of that paper shows in the clearest manner, that though of 
living individuals the first-born are the elder, and conmequlaly the 
more experienced, yet that an exactly opposite rule of seniority and 
experience must prevail in reference to successive generations of 
men. I do not see how any one can get over this argument, who 
is not prepared to deny that the world is older now than it was in 
that age of pre-eminent wisdom to which you delight to refer; 
nor do I see how he can escape the conclusion, that to degrade the 
Catholics in the nineteenth century, because our ancestors degraded 
them in the seventeenth, is a measure of the same practical 
sense, as to set aside the judgment of our Lord Chancellor in some 
important cause, and to call on some beardless barrister to give a 
decision. : 

I am freely willing to concede to you, that when any institution 
of our ancestors has stood for many generations without product 
practical evil, or being seriously called in question by those whom 
it affects, that circumstance affords so strong a presumption of its 
wisdom, that every sane legislator will look with the utmost 
jealousy on any reasoning which tends to impeach it of folly. If 
the laws, which our ancestors made to depress the Papists, fell 
under this description, my theoretic love for the principle of 
religious toleration, the safest and most beautiful of all maxims of 
government, should not induce me to urge their removal. So far 
I am willing to go with you and our ancestors; but must beg at 
that point to leave you with them, and to be delivered over to the 
hands of the present generation. When I voyage from London to 
Margate, I shall be swept along by the Harlequin or Columbine; 
you, I imagine, will sail by the hoy, When I make my next visit 
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to. Durham I shall travel nine miles an hour, by Mr. Waterhouse’s 
neat post coach; you, I suppose, will prefer two by the waggon. 

I believe many worthy people think that our ancestors, having 
had practical experience of the faithlessness, activity, and ambition 
of the Catholics, were peculiarly qualified to judge what measures 
were necessary to secure the Protestant ascendancy ; in short, that 
on this particular question they possessed knowlege, which either 
is not possessed, or is not likely to be duly appreciated, by the 
legislature of the present day. The premises on which they build, 
lead me to an exactly opposite conclusion. I find in Montesquieu 
the following sensible observations, applicable to this very point : 
«Quand les lois sont faites en vue et en souvenir de désordres 
récens, quand elles sont élaborées par des hommes qui ont souffert 
dune chose, qui ont concu beaucoup d’ombrages contre elle, alors 
la loi perd de la généralité du caractére que, pour étre bonne, elle 
doit toujours avoir; alors elle est sévére, et ses auteurs, pré- 
occupés d’un objet, pour atteindre le but, peuvent ne pas se refuser 
méme att sacrifice de quelques principes.”——Rousseau has left us 
the following ae which, though whimsically marked by 
the exaggeration which in him was both individual and national, 
is highly expressive: ‘ Le législateur devait vivre dans un temps, 
et faire les lois pour un autre.” 


I am disposed, however, to look not only with indulgence, but 
even with a certain degree of favor on the legislative labors of our 
reforming ancestors as applied to the Papists. When two opposed 
and nearly matched parties in the same state have brought their 
differences to the arbitration of the sword, when irreconcilable 
diversities of opinion and the irritation of recent strife render their 
295. men hopeless, it is absolutely necessary that the one 


which gets the upper hand should repress the energies and break 
the spirits of the other by legislative severities: But because 
military law may be indispensable on an emergency, it does not 
follow that it is a wholesome principle of government. If a man 
gets obstreporously drunk, and in the valor of liquor sallies forth 
and proclaims war against all the world, you seize him, and put 
him in the stocks, but you do not keep him there for the remainder 
of his life. When you have convinced him that he is not able to 
contend against his whole species, when you have reduced him 
considerably in spirit, and perhaps somewhat in strength, you set 
him at liberty. In like manner, our ancestors seized the Papists, 
and put them into the stocks, and into stocks framed, of course, 
after the fashion and temper of the age in which they lived. In 
remote country villages, where modern refinements have not pene- 
trated, I have seen stocks which, in addition to the usual receptacles 
for the legs, contained a convenience for the safe deposit of the 
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arms also, But those into which our ancestors thrust the Papists, 
had not only the legholes and the armholes, but a neckhole to 
boot. At length resentments were somewhat appeased and terrors 
allayed, the prisoner talked reasonably and promised fair, and a 
succeeding generation ventured to let out his head. His conduct 
improved with his increasing liberty, and one by one both of his 
arms and one leg were released. The other leg still remains in 
durance vile, and you and your party are clamorous to keep it 
there, and tell us of the wisdom of our ancestors. Be consistent 
and follow up your argument. The neckhole and armholes were 
as much part of the wisdom of our ancestors as the receptacle for 
his. remaining leg. He of course clamors for liberty, and does 
not want for partisans who join in his demand. With Mr. Pitt 
at their head, they insist, that he lies now under none of the cir- 
cumstances which justified the part of his punishment which was 
justifiable, or rendered necessary the part of it which was ne- 
cessary. But there is still a further reason for his release. These 
stocks of our ancestors are antiquated and crazy. He may not be 
able to escape by his own unassisted efforts, but the first stranger 
who, moved by a sense of justice, pity for him or spite-against us, 
shall come to his assistance, will probably be able to effect his 
liberation. We shall then have to face him flushed with success, 
and estranged from -us by indignation at our obduracy, whereas 
we have now an opportunity of attaching him by gratitude for his 
gratuitous release. ; 

In page 24, you favor us by setting forth various laws, which 
“shall remain and be in full force for ever,”—laws which can 
never be repealed—a position very intimately connected with the 
wisdom of our ancestors. You are here, I imagine, ‘ indulging 
in a speculation on the suasibility of others ;” and therefore it is 
hardly necessary for me to remind you of Lord Kenyon’s axiom, 
‘that the supreme power of a state cannot limit itself.” But as 
that proposition will be somewhat too abstruse for the minds. 
which are likely to admit your doctrine, I must ask two or three 
plain questions. Of what mould and fashion were the men who 
made these laws ‘of the Medes and Persians?” Whence did 
they derive the right to bind all succeeding generations? What 
present power may they have with which to secure their enact- 
ments from alteration ?—for I fear, that in this bad world, right 
wholly unattended by might runs a fearful chance of being set 
aside. I think there has been some mistake about this paragraph 
in your Letter. You were preparing conversation for the tea- 
table of some ancient spinsters, of the true old church and king 
persuasion, in the cathedral town of Durham; and the notes you 
had drawn for this purpose got mixed with the papers relating to 
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your correspondence with Mr. Canning. In the h of yoi 
8 press,:not having Mr. Brougham, Dr. Bell, Mr. Lane ee 
national ‘schools, or the education commissioners in your mind, 
you have! inadvertently given to Mr. Canning and the public the 
doctrines which were intended for your highly respectable and 
perhaps more docile tea-table acquaintances. 

| Your pitiful verbal criticism' of a reported speech shall not 
detain me ; (you have before told us, that you ‘hold it extremely 
unfair,” * and that you are ashamed of yourself ;) nor will I enter 
into the very unimportant question, whether the Master of the 
Rolls or Mr. Canning had the more accurate recollection of what 
passed in 1812.3 Ishall merely congratulate you en passant, on 
the extraordinary exertion of candor, by which you condescend to 
imagine, that absolute inconsequential nonsense may have originated, 
not with Mr. Canning, but with the reporter,+ a gentleman to 
-whose existence you here for the first time allude. 

But your courtesy is not of long duration. A few pages below 
you favor us with the following passage, which I am the more 
inclined to notice, because, in the hands of your faction, religion 
is.always a political engine: and one every-day use which you 
make of it, is to represent those who keep you out of offices and 
bishoprics as profane, or at least irreverent persons, ia whose hands 
the interests of religion cannot fail to suffer. You tell Mr. Can- 
ning—* You have said, in a tone of sneer and banter, which few 
of your hearers, and still fewer of your readers have thought 
particularly appropriate to the occasion, ‘the task of finding? 
securities to satisfy these over-scrupulous gentlemen is something 
like the task imposed on the prophet in the Bible, who was not 
only to find out the interpretation, but to guess at the dream.’ 
We all remember a person, some years ago, charged with intending 
to bring the Scriptures into contempt by his profane application of 
their language; and he procured an acquittal from the jury by 
adducing instances of similar irreverence (among others) from 
some of your juvenile productions. Are you desirous that a future 
Hone shall be able to cite in his defence the grave authority of 
your addresses to Parliament, at your present mature age, and in 
the character of Minister of the Crown ?” 

If it were possible, Sir, to conceive that one of Mr. Canning’s 
antagonists in the House, even that one, be he who he may, who 
is lowest in taste, bitterest in enmity, and most devoid of honorable 
feeling, could have made on him so unfounded an attack, and have 
supported it by so ungenerous an allusion, I can fancy that I see 
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the degraded creature quailing beneath the flashes of an eye which 
few combatants care to encounter, and shrinking from the groan of 
indignation, which the good taste and good feeling of a British 
House of Commons would have sent forth on such an occasion, 
But as you,-Sir, sitting in the snug security of your study at 
Stanhope, have probably hugged yourself a good deal on the felicity 
of this attack, I shall take the liberty of examining it a little in 
detail. The allusion is evidently to the demand made by Nebu- 
chadnezzar on his magicians, as related in the second chapter of 
the book of Daniel. The matter is one of simple history, and Mr, 
Canning alludes to an unreasonable demand made by an idolatrous 
king, as being somewhat analogous to an unreasonable demand 
made on himself or his party. You talk of ‘intending to bring 
the Scriptures into contempt by profane application of their lan- 
guage,” which samegt you directly apply to Mr. Canning by the 
words, * instances of similar irreverence ;” and you represent the 
passage have quoted as one which might serve a future Hone, 
as Mr. Canning’s juvenile productions had served his predecessor. 
Did it escape your penetration that, in what you thus set forth ag 
similar, there is no similarity whatever? that where there is na 
use of Scripture language, there can be no profane application of 
it? The whole matter is an allusion to an historical fact, related 
by a sacred historian; and I cannot conceive one less offensive or 
more completely innocent. Do you imagine that Daniel intended 
to represent this demand of Nebuchadnezzar’s as reasonable? Or 
is that king so sacred a person that his failings are to be treated 
with inviolable tenderness and reserve? Unless you are prepared - 
to assert that no allusion should ever be made to Scripture history, 
(and of the earlier ages of the world we possess no other,) except 
on occasions strictly religious, on what ground will you sustain 
your holy indignation at Mr. Canning? I fear, Sir, that some 
persons will be discourteous enough to think, that your tender 
sensibility to the sacredness of the Scriptures has been in this 
instance somewhat stimulated by the truly Christian and charitable 
ee of raking from their ashes and presenting to your readers 
r. Canning’s juvenile delinquencies : that, but for this fortunate 
opportunity of connecting Messrs. Hone and Canning, we perhaps 
should never have heard from you of the allusion to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream. From such an opinion I must express my dissent ; 
because to hold it ‘would be to ascribe a degree of malignity and 
baseness to you, which I should be ashamed to chatge without 
proof on the most unprincipled minister” of the gospel who ever 
simulated holiness as a cloak for malevolence. ‘ True it is, that 
some rather awkward indications” '—but I find I am copying too 
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far. You will doubtless have discovered, that in the last sentence 
I have availed myself of your own powerful expressions. 

From borrowing your words, I will proceed to the declaration 
of my hearty concurrence in the sentiments with which you have 
immediately introduced them. I hope, Sir, with as much ardor 
as yourself, but without the same misgivings on the occasion, that 
Mr. Canning will not use the power and patronage of the crown 
in fartherance of Catholic Emancipation. I trust that you will be 
able to join me with equal sincerity in a wish, that this question 
may never again be made an engine of ecclesiastical ambition. I 
trust that you will desire, as fervently as I do, that in future the 
dispensation of the church patronage of the crown may be such, 
as shall not lead ecclesiastical aspirants to shape their course by 
what they conceive to be the personal feelings of the Sovereign, or 
the heir-apparent on this subject: such as shall not lead them 
to calculate on the political interest, present or prospective, of the 
parties who embrace opposite sides on this important question : 
such as shal] not lead them to speculate on the number of years 
by which Mr. Peel may have the advantage of Mr. Canning, or to 
compare the stamina of their respective constitutions : nor finally 
to consider how much more grateful service that partisan performs 
who ruins the character of a political adversary, than he who 
merely establishes truth on a disputed question; and to ruminate 
on the different degrees of reward which these respective services 
may merit. 

Go knight me On.low, but make Smith a lord. 


Having cleared off these minor and unconnected points, I now 
come to the body of the position which you took up in May. 
It is as follows :—That the King has declared he will place his 
royal negative on any Catholic billi—that his Coronation Oath 
binds him to do so '—that the Catholic Question is to be put off 
to suit Mr. Canning’s convenience *—that he has entered not into 
an unholy alliance with the Whigs 3—that there has been “a most 
widely-extended misapprehension, or a most unexampled degree 
of duplicity and perfidy in some quarter or another,”+ and that 
«Tue Kina,” the people, or some one else, are to be the victims 
of this foul fraud. 5 ' 

. . You introduce the first point by informing us, that our aE 
‘has been pleased expressly and solemnly to place himself at the 
head” © of your party: that having selected another party to direct 
his councils, «*he has been pleased to allay every uncomfortable 
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surmise” which that measure must otherwise have caused by 
placing himself at the head of yours.. You proceed to explain, 
that he has taken means to inform:the people at largey ‘¢that he 
is unalterably attached to the religion of his fathers ;” a point, 'L 
apprehend, which no one ever presumed to doubt ; but I suppose 
the declaration was made necessary; because the persons to whom 
he has confided the reins of government are not. ‘That he sees 
and will repel the danger which must follow the removal of those 
safeguards with which the wisdom of our ancestors has fenced 
and protected our Protestant church—and that the Oath which 
he took at his Coronation has bound him for ever to reject every 
specious pretence of political wpa caverta which may be urged to 
divert him from his purpose.” * 

These words, to serve your ends, must mean, that his Mojesty 
has declared, either in express terms or terms involving inferences 
which cannot be avoided, that, if both Houses of Parliament 
should pass a measure for removing the Catholic disabilities, he 
will place on jt his royal negative. I do not believe that his Majesty 
has made such a declaration ; and the ground of my unbelief is, 
that the evidence is perfectly inadequate to the occasion. We 
have newspaper reports of a ¢éte-d-téte conference in the royal 
closet, bolstered up by a somewhat gossiping conversation in the 
House of Lords, introduced for a party purpose: and on this 
evidence we are desired to believe, that his Majesty has declared, 
nay, that he has pledged himself to the bishops, that he will not, 
at any time, take into his gracious and favorable consideration the 
wishes of a third part of his British subjects. 1 care rot who 
advises his Majesty to such a-course, nor who attempts to sustain 
him in it. Be they who they may, in your phrase, ‘they bring 
on themselves a responsibility which no honest- man would incur 
for all that kings and parliaments can give or take away.” } 

If his Majesty is resolved that concession to the Catholics shall 
not during his reign be introduced to parliament as a cabinet 
measure, I honor and applaud the resolution. When a proposal 
for change in the internal policy of the country has been long 
before the public; when the facts of the case are as accessible to 
every one as they can be to the government; when almost every 
man of mature understanding has in one way or other been called 
on to form his opinion of the measure; and when repeated 
struggles have shown that the party which opposes the change 
is from conviction or interest constitutionally stronger than the 
party which advocates it, I think it undesirable that it shouldbe 
introduced to parliament by a member of administration, and much 


' Letter II. p. 3. 2 Letters, p. S. ° Ibid. p. 24 
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more than undesirable that it should be forced on the country by 
the weight of government influence. It was wisely arranged in 
the late cabinet, that no government weight on the Catholic 
question should be thrown into either scale in divisions in par- 
lament. I wish it could be said, that the government patronage 
had been distributed with the same attention to impartiality. I 
trust that his Majesty may have given instructions to his present 
ministers to continue the former of these practices, and to reform 
the latter. 

You forbid us to apply our ‘little convenient political or legal 
fictions” tothe Coronation Oath; but perhaps you will allow, that 
to no case can they be so applicable, in no case are they so ab- 
solutely essential, as in that of the active use of the royal negative. 
The object of these fictions is, to prevent the Sovereign from 
coming into personal collision with his people: to provide that 
popular indignation shall fall on ministers, who can be changed 
without a convulsion, not on kings, who cannot. They are pro- 
visions for the general good of the community, and surely not 
less for the ease and convenience of the Sovereign than for the 
tranquillity of his people. 

You seem to imagine that our constitution gives the Sovereign 
a power of permanently resisting any legislative measure; in 
short, an effectual veto. This would make him supreme in legis- 
lation, whereas the constitution gives him no legislative power 
whatever. He may recommend, but he cannot originate a law. 
It is on all hands agreed, that he cannot constitutionally interfere 
during the progress of a law through parliament. The royal 
negative is merely a cautionary power, placed in his hands to 
enable him to prevent the evils which might ensue during the 
interval which must elapse, before he can collect the suffrages of 
the people on any questionable measure as to which he thinks 
that parliament does not speak their sentiments. The royal 
negative is a caution against the errors, haste, or corruption of 
parliaments, It is a power, placed in the King’s hands, of keeping 
the law in its present state, until he has had time to inquire 
pointedly of his people, by dissolving parliament, whether they 
wish for the proposed alteration. The people return by the hands 
of the new parliament their deliberate answer. The negative is 
analogous to the power in our law-courts which suspends a ver- 
dict, and orders a new trial. The constitution vests the whole 
right of legislation ultimately in the people, through their consti- 
tutional representatives. 

A very little reflection will show us, that this must be the case. 
We have only to consider the powers with which the constitutign 
arms the King and the Parliament respectively, when they are at 
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yariance as to the enactment of a law. Parliament presents a law 
to the King—he refuses his assent—they address him to remove 
those persons from his councils who have advised that course—he 
refuses—they stop the supplies—he dissolves parliament.' The 
people thus appealed to return another parliament determined on 
the same course. They again present the law. The King has 
no alternative but to give his assent, or to raise supplies without 
parliament: that is, compliance or a breach of the constitution. 
And, as the constitution cannot provide for a breach of itself, it 
does provide that the people in every case in which they are 
deliberately determined shall, through their representatives, be 
supreme in legislation. The constitution arms the people with 
means of enforcing their legislative purposes; it arms the King 


1 A dissolution of parliament is not a necessary consequence of the 
exercise of a royal negative. Where opinions are divided in parliament, or 
that body is submitted to management, it may on reconsideration reverse 
its former decision. If Parliament is determined, the King has no other 
resource than an appeal to the people. King William, in the early part of 
his reign, was in the habit of using his negative, and certainly his example 
gives very little encouragement to any other monarch to fullow the same 
course. He was notgonly furced before the end of bis reign to give his 
assent to every law to which he had previously refused it; but, imperigus 
as he was he was compelled to pass a bill for sending his Dutch guards 
out of the kingdom, and to submit further to the indignity of having a 
coaxing request, made by him to his subjects for leave tu retain them, 
contumeliously refused. He was forced by parliament to recall a grant he 
had made to the Earl of Portland; to disown the Scotch Company of which 
he was a partner; and to pass a bill revoking all the grants which he had 
made to his favorites of estates in Ireland. After all this, when he had 
discovered the real limits of his power and consented to abide within them, 
he lived in excellent harmony with bis later parliaments. King William 
did not dissolve his parliaments when he refused their acts, He knew 
that an appeal to his people would not suit him. In some points his early 

arliaments and he understood one another admirably. They voted him 
oe sums of money which he employed in buying their votes. There 
was a special instance of this in the Placemen’s Bill in 1698. The King 
refused his assent—Parliament remonstrated—the King gave an evasive 
answer—on a motion to address him for one more explicit, the King was 
found to have a large majority, and the motion was rejected. Eventual 
he passed the bill as part of the Act of Settlement. But in spite of a 
management and corruption, the legislative supremacy of the people did 
always ultimately prevail, and by constitutional means. William refused 
his assent to the Triennial Parliament Bill in 1698. The next year “a 
majority in both houses was already secured; and in all probability he 
bargained for their condescension, by agreeing to the bill for triennial 
parliaments. This Mr. Harley brought in, by order of the lower house, 
immediately after their first adjournment; and it kept pace with the consi- 
deration of the supplies.”—In the working of the constitution, the deliberate 
determination of the people is as omnipotent in legislation ag in its theory. 
Royal negatives have not been used since King William’s time in the 
English parliament. 
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with none of resisting them. No reasonable man can doubt, that 
to the people the constitution gives supreme power in legislation ; 
to the King no power whatever... Neither is the case altered if 
the people are considered to stand in a sort of mixed relation of 
ownership and trusteeship of the constitution. ‘Chis may vary the 
obligations they lievunder, but it cannot change the party in which 
the constitution vests the power. 

If the people answer the King’s appeal by sending him a par- 
liament which coincides in his views, they impart their force to 
his negative. They declare that the dissolved parliament did not 
speak their sentiments. The King may repeat his appeal, but 
this power is limited by the necessity of supplies. ‘The experi- 
ment would be absurd; but suppose, that after several trials he 
should get a docile parliament, my argument is not affected. ‘The 
King has not overcome the people ;_he has merely by constitutional 
means changed their determination. Still the constitution, when 
all its appeals are run through, vests the supreme power of legis- 
lation in the people. The royal negative enables the King to 
suspend a Jaw for a limited time, and for an especial purpose ; but 
not ultimately to prevent it. 

The King, therefore, who declares by anticipation, that he 
always will, whatever may be the advice of his responsible ser- 
vants, and whatever may be the determination of his people, 
interpose with his negative to prevent the enactment of a certain 
law, commits two breaches of the constitution: first, in that he 
sets aside those constitutional provisions for the general security, 
which you are pleased_to call little convenient fictions, and brings 
himself, contrary to the constitution, into personal collision with 
his people ; and secondly, in that he threatens to use a power, 
placed in his hands for other purposes, to prevent the determination 
of the people from having the supremacy in legislation which is 
assigned to it by the constitution. 

Having thus examined the royal negative, I come next to the 
Coronation Oath, which you tell us has bound the King ¢ for 
ever to reject” * any bill for the concession of the Catholic claims. 
Your words, which are not intended to be alarmingly definite, 
cannot possibly bear any other meaning. In treating so solemn a 


' I merely mention the Lords to show, that I have not overlooked them. 
I have supposed them to coincide with the Commons, When they do not 
the Commons have constitutional means of compelling them. The Lords 
do constantly throw out bills which have passed the Commons, Catholic 
bills among others ; but this can only be in cases where from want of impor- 
tance in the matter at issue, or want of unanimity among themselves, the 
Commons are not resolute. When they are, the Lords cannot resist them 
without producing a breach of the constitution. 

? Letter II. p. 3. 
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thing as an oath by close reasoning, in which the name of the 
Deity must of necessity be called in question, it-is.always difheult 
to avoid the appearance, of irreverence : and therefore; before I 
enter on the subject, I must solemnly protest, that Ido it. with 
feelings to which that word is perfectly inapplicable: and, if, in 
the course of the investigation, I am. led to employ the language 
of human dealings, it is not with.a view of insinuating parity, of 
obligation where such parity does not exist, but because I cannot 
find any other terms which will so fully and so clearly explain my 
meaning. Ling 

You have advanced and emphatically printed the following 
proposition— The oath taken by the king.is @ purely personal 
act ; it isan act between himself and God.” ‘The truth, is, that 
God is no party to the coronation oath, He is no mote a 
to it than the subscribing witness, and the law which enforces the 
penal clause, are parties to a bond, The coronation! oath isa 
promise made by the king to the people; not a yoluntary, promise, 
but one exacted from him by the people, who virtually says ** unless 
you make this promise you shall not be our king.” Itis a promise 
enforced by a penal clause which assimilates it to what-we call a 
bond; and God is simply the person who, in case of breach of 
the promise, is invoked by the consent of both parties to carry the 
penal clause into execution. We-believe, that God permits, on 
solemn and important occasions, such appeals to himself, and that 
he will avenge a breach of the promise, But he is no party to the 
obligation. He in no way interferes: with its provisions. . The 
parties are perfectly at liberty to make such a bargain between 
themselves as they please, steering clear of any infringement of his 
sacred laws, The terms of the oath are, * All this I promise to 
do.” « The things which I have here before promised, I -will 
perform and keep ;” and then follows the penal clause, ‘*So 
help me God :” in which the party undertaking the obligation 
calls on God, not to help him, to leave him without his divine 
assistance and protection, if he does not keep his promise.. This 
is simply (I speak it with reverence) all the connexion which 
God has with the coronation oath, That oath is a most solemn 
bond for the performance of certain specified engagements under 
a tremendous penalty. But neither the solemnjty of the occasion, 
nor the tremendous amount of the penalty, in any way interfere 
with the right of the exacting party to release the engaging party, 
if he should see fit. Moreover, as omne majus continet in se 
minus, the party which can wholly release can partly release,.or 
can interpret the terms of the obligation, when such interpretation 
tends to its diminution. 

If a Catholic bill were presented to our Sovereign, far be it 
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from me to say, that he ought not to impose on it his royal 
negatives but the question for his consideration would be, not 
whether it were contrary to his coronation oath, but whether it 
resulted from the deliberate determination of the people. If he 
had any reasonable doubt on that point, he would do his duty to 
the constitution by imposing his negative and dissolving the par- 
liament. if there be any doubt whether or not the proposed 
measure infringes the coronation oath, the King has a right to be 
most fully warranted that the people, in their interpretation of the 
oath, adopt the negative of that question ; or that from the part of 
the oath with which the measure is inconsistent, they deliberately 
intend to release him. If, when pointedly appealed to, they’ send 
teptesentatives who re-enact the measure, the king cannot con- 
stitutionally refuse his assent. With your proposition, that the 
eoronation oath has bound the king for ever to reject any such 
measure, I will hold no compromise. It is unconstitutional in 
principle, and highly perilous in practice. 

I need hardly repeat, that I do not for a moment believe, that 
our Sovereign has committed those breaches on the constitution 
which I have pointed out. But as your widely-circulated pam- 
phlet imputes such conduct to him, I should be wanting in a 
proper expression of loyalty, as well as unjust to myself, if I did 
not declare, that I believe few sovereigns have ever more fully 
enjoyed or more richly deserved the affections of their people. 
Each succeeding year has given him a firmer hold on them; and 
when his subjects come to balance accounts with him at the end 
of that which is ‘now current, I am sure they will not reckon 
among the least of the benefits which he has conferred on his 
dominions, the prompt firmness with which he met the defection 
of the party to which you have publicly attached yourself. 

Your remaining reasonings on the coronation oath I need not 
notice, because they all hinge on your proposition, that it is a 
purely personal act between the King and God, and must all fall 
with it. I will therefore turn from your arguments to your au- 
thorities. And here I cannot but applaud your extreme gallantry 
in introducing Lord Liverpool, though I must think that it was 
exercised at some expense of discretion. “I cannot consider the 
coronation oath,” says Lord Liverpool, “as any obstacle to the 
removal of the civil and political disabilities of the Catholics.” 
Having thus introduced. the authority of a statesman, always 
respected, and whose opinions were at the moment hallowed by 
the national sympathy which waited on his couch of almost 
hopeless affliction ; and that authority proving to be diametrically 
opposed to the doctrine which you had undertaken to support, 
your next step of necessity was to explain it away. You begin 
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your enterprise by an exercise of that species of romantic valor 
which is called rashness, and with admirable consistency you pro» 
secute it by the aid of another species, which is called audacity. 
You gravely inform us, that when Lord Liverpool gave thid 
opinion about the coronation oath, he did not mean the oath 
which our kings and queens take at their coronation. ,,O! noj 
nothing of the sort. ‘ This revered nobleman evidently” * meant 
some oath which used to be taken before “some im 
additions” were made to it, He called it, to be sure, the cores 
nation oath; but he was probably hoaxing the House of Lords 
or he had some paltry end to answer in the equivocation. You 
tell us, Sir, at p. 46 of your first Letter, that you have the mise 
fortune to be employed in hunting the Jesuits through their variou$ 
windings; and, in this page of your second, you futnish a very 
pretty practical exemplification of the maxim, 


Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 


But the case does not end here, for you have since edited a book; 3 
and to your edition you prefix, what you also are pleased to call, 
‘¢ Coronation Oath.” But you, it seers, are carrying on Lord 
Liverpool’s hoax, You give us exactly the oath which you say he 
was speaking of to the Lords, (1st William and Mary, c. 6.) 


without naming a syllable of the important additions. ‘This needs 
no remark. 1 shall content myself with asserting, that when Lord 
Liverpool named the coronation oath, on the occasion alluded to 
in the Lords, he meant the whole oath actually taken by the king 
at his coronation; and he declared, that in his judgment that 
oath was no obstacle to the removal of the civil and political 
disabilities of the Catholics. I dare you to deny it again. 

I shall remark but very shortly on the strain of unfairness which 
runs through your representations of Mr. Canning’s recent con- 
duct on the Catholic question. Those who wish to understand, 
will find it perfectly intelligible and consistent with the views he 
has always professed. Sir F. Burdett’s resolution was, after 
solemn deliberation, rejected by the new Parliament. Mr. Can- 
ning, in opposing factious attempts to bring on another trial of 
strength on the subject, said, that the advocates of the Catholics 
would be of all men the most injudicious if they came forward to 
provoke a second certain defeat in that session of Parliament; 
that “they must look to the progress of good feeling in both 
countries” to forward their cause; that it “could only be re- 
tarded by inconsiderately provoking opposition.” He led no fair - 
man to think that he wished the question to wait his convenience, 


' Letter IT. p. 18. * Tbid. > Letters, George III. &c. 
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orto be deferred, as you classically express it, “ad Grecas 
Calendas.” * r 

As to the Catholics, there are abundant reasons why they should 
look on this Ministry with very different eyes from those with 
which they regarded the last. If they could have perplexed the 
late Government, so’as to produce its downfal, they would have 
brought the Whigs into office, from whom they might have 
something to hope, and assuredly nothing to fear: but, if they 
could pursue the same course with the present Ministry, they 
would bring in you and your party; the high Tories, in their 
naked deformity, uncorrected and unreStrained by any mixture of 
that liberalism * which fills you with alarm. From you they would 
have every thing to fear, and certainly nothing to hope. ‘They 
know that Mr. Canning will not and cannot use the force of 
Government in their favor ; but they know that you would use 
it against them. . They may hope that Mr. Canning will not use 
the patronage of the Crown in such a way as to give indirect 
strength to their opponents; they know that in your hands it 
‘would be held out as a premium to those who would most in- 
dustriously prejudice the public mind against them. These are 
amply sufficient grounds for their caution, and for their favorable 
consideration of the present Government. They are plain in- 
telligible motives of human action. We have no occasion for a 
sectet treaty, or for ‘* widely-extended misapprehension,” or for 
«4 most unexampled degree of duplicity and perfidy” } to explain 
the matter: there is no ‘* dignus vindice nodus.” You have an 
ominous paragraph about the correspondence of a Whig nobleman 
with Mr. O’Connell, and you say that, if it is denied, you will 
mention the name, place, time, &c. I wish you would do all 
this, merely because I am sure you would have done it before, if 
you had not thought that your cause gained more by the mystery 
than the disclosure. 

The case of the Whigs was nearly the same as that of the 
Catholics. The option proposed to them was—Will you take 
office under an engagement not to make Catholic concession a 
cabinet measure, or will you let in the Rector of Stanhope and his 
party ? Considered as trustees of the Catholic interests, they made 
avery wise choice in adopting the former part of the alternative. 
The alliance between them and Mr. Canning is not unholy, 
because in almost every important measure of foreign and do- 
mestic policy the parties were agreed before, and had been for 
years cordially co-operating. There is no foulness because there 
as no fraud ; and the only victims of this not unholy alliance are 


? Letter If. p. 8. Ibid. p. 3, 3 Ibid. p. 39. 
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the ultra ‘Tories ; who, stripped of the power and patronage with 
which a have so long bolstered up their importance, are ex- 
posed to the nation in all the nakedness of their generally despised 
principles. Meanwhile, the king, personally strong in the affec+ 
tions of his people, is further supported ‘by the counsels of a 
ministry, which, though I am not inclined to prophecy, I will for 
once venture to predict, will enjoy as well as deserve the confidence 
of the country, in a higher degree than any which has hitherto 
figured in the annals of British history. vont 

In thus bringing my views and reasonings on the Catholic 
question through you before the public, I am far from the vani 
of supposing that I have thrown any new light on the subject. 
cannot doubt that every argument of any value which I have 
brought forward has been repeatedly urged before, and placed in 
stronger lights than my abilities and powers of language have 
allowed. Still my labors may not be wholly useless. The per- 
verse obstinacy with which you and your party, year by year, 
attempt to perplex the question, imposes on us the necessity of 
similar perseverance: we are compelled to be always on the 
watch to expose your wiles, and to bring back the question to its 
true principles. These, undeterred by constant repetition, we are 
obliged to insist on, “line on line and precept on precept.” Ido 
not doubt that you are as well convinced as I am that our cause 
will ultimately, and, as speaking of national events, very speedily 
prevail. Twenty victories give yours no security, one defeat 
annihilates it. The struggle is now merely for time. The 
question is not suffered to go to its long home, because it has still 
to give power to a certain party, preferment to certain churchmen, 
or another return to certain members of Parliament. "When it no 
longer serves these objects, it will slip through the legislature as 
quietly as the annual Mutiny Bill; and we shall all wonder for 
what we have been so long and so obstinately contending. 

Whether it will still be of sufficient endurance to place the 
mitre on the brows of the Rector of Stanhope, I will not hazard 
a conjecture; but even that event will in no degree increase the 
respect with which I subscribe myself, 


His very obedieit humble Servant, 
T. GISBORNE, Jon. 


‘ P.*S.—The foregoing sheets were already in the press when I 
first heard of Mr. Canning’s fatal illness. I am thankful that I 
have said nothing of him while living which I could wish to 
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retract now he is dead. The words I have used, faintly express 
the admiration in which I held his character and his talents ; dnd, 
should I speak of him now, my feeble voice would be drowned in 
the full swell of lamentation which has burst forth, in an unex- 

pled degree, from every corner, not only of our own, but of 
sdattieton tngtorto “t any of those he assailed him during 
his life, should now feel that they were led by unworthy motives 
to overstep the bounds of moderation and fairness, I would rather 
leave them to the correcting influence of such reflections, than 
take advantage of an excited state of popular feeling to turn 
against them the tide of public indignation. 


August 18, 1897. 
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